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Natés on tha historj*of Religion in the Himéd — 
Part I.—Hy E. T. ATKINSON, B. A. FR 
^ (Concluded from page 03, No. lof IB54.) 


१० ४5.० 20 FUNERAL CEREMONIES. * á 


"The ceremonies to be observed at funerals are fonnd im the Preta- D 
manjdri, the authority on this subject which obtains in Kumaon vm woe wo 
work opens: with the direction that when a person je $m oxtromis hi 
purohita should cause him to repeat the hymn to Vasndeyva mud the » 
smarama in which the mames of Rima and S'iva occur, and After these « “° | 
make the dasadána or’ bestowal of ten things im accordance with the * 
sútra” ;—' The learned have said that cattle, land, sesamum, gold, clari- * —- "x 
fied butter, apparel, rice; molasses, silver and salt are included in tho S I 
ten gifts. In bestowing tho dasadéna, the sick man or in his stead the . s # 
purohita first rinses his mouth and consecrates the argha and then repeats | 
the prdndyéma as already described. The meditation or diydna appro. 
priate is that known as the Sriparamesvarasvirita or meditation on the »+ = * 
Supreme being as distinguished from and above his particular nifes- 
tations as Siva and Vishnu. This is followed by the sendalpa or dedi- * 
cation of the gifts with the same mantra as used in the Ganeés-pujá." — ^ 
(Om Vishnu, &c.), ending with the prayers that there may be a removal 





७ Qo.bhü-tita-hiragyájya-vásodhánya-gwdáni cha raupyem lavanam ity dhur dafa- 
ánáni panditih. » Ma हे 


-* # 





sacrifice and accept the avgha. Then sandal-wood is given with a man- 


ceive veneration with the appropriate mantra :—* Glory to thee O Ka pilá,” 


2 — > » = - - B 
with them the cow's tail in his hand over which water is poured, and all 


Mm 
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of all sins committed wittingly or unwittingly by the dying man during 
his life-time and that he may obtain the fruit of his good nets 
purpose on the part of the moribund each of the gift& and the 
concerned are reverenced, and the gifts are then presented 
Koapilá-dána.—First the kapiládddna or n gift of a cow of a yellowish- 
brown colour with the five manfras* beginning with :—Idam wishnur 
vichakrame tfredhá  nidadhe pudam samiidham suya påämsure and in 
practice this alone is recited. Then the argha is presented to the Bráh- 
man with a mantrat praying him as best of men to be present at the 


For this 
Brahmans 





traf and rice with another meanfra.§ Flowers are then presented with: - 
the mantra :—* Glory to thee, O Brahman.” Next the cow shonld ro- 


and each of its members, the fore-feet, mouth, horns, shoulder, back, 
hind-feet and tail with a salutation and the gift of. sandal, rice and 
flowers. A covering is then presented with food, incense, light, and the 
installation hymn :— Yd Lekehmih sarvealokándin, te Then the moribund ७ 
takes sesnmum, Kusa-grass, barley, and gold in a pot of clarified butter and 


are dedicated to the removal of the guilt of his sins and for this pürpose 
are given to so and so Brahman in the name of Rudra. The cow is first 
addressed, however, with the mantra :—Kupile sarvva-varndndm, te. The 
cow and Bráhman then circumambulate the moribund, who with clasped 
hands repeats verse|| in praise of the cow. 
Bhimi-dana.—Next comes the Bhtimi-dina or gift of land. The in- 
stallation hymn (prdrthana) beginning :—Sarvvabhitdsrayd ७॥ ४१४४१, §c., 
is firat addressed to the earth. Then a ball of clay is made from the sail 
of the land which is intended to be given away and is worshipped and 
dedicated as in the previous gift and then after consecration, is given 
away for Vásudeva's sake tothe Brahman. The 7Yla-dána or gift of gesa- 
mum follows with the mantra :—T'iláà suvarna-samáyuktáh, &c., and the 
usual consecration and dedication in the name of Vishnu and the hymn 
of praise :-—Tildh pápahará nityam, &c 


hi 


7 ^ 


t 


— 
* These mantras are practically unknown to the mass of the people who havo 
much simpler ritual fecbly on the same lines. 

+ Bhümiderdgra)yamman twa viprapurushottamapra!yaksho yajsa-purushah arg- — 

ha! yam pratigrihyatam, 
t Gandhadwdánim durddharahám nityapushfám karishintm devartm sarvabhütdándm 

tám thopahraye riyani. 
& Namo brahmanyaderdya gobrdhmanahitaya cha jagaddhitdya Krishndya Govin- 


diya namonamah 5 
i || Om gdvah surabhayo nityam gdvo guggula-gandhikdh, Yc, 
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Next comes the Hiranya-déna or gift of gold with a mantra” :—and 
the usual dedication, &c., in the name of Agni. The Ajyaddna or gift of 
clarified butter is next made with the mantra :— Sprung from Káma- 
dhenu, &c.,' and the dedication in the name of Mrityunjaya. The pro- 
cedure is the same all through, the mantras used alone being different 
For the Vastra-dána or gift of apparel we have the mantra :—* Pita vas- 
tra, &c., nnd the dedication in the name of Vrihaspati. The Dhánya- 
dána or gift of rice of seven kinds has the mantra :—* Dhanyam karoti 
dátáram, &c.,! nnd is presented in the name of Prajápati. The Guradána 
or gift of molasses has the mantra :—* Guda manmathachdpottha, &c.,' 
and is given in the name of Rudra, The Hawupya-dána or gift of silver has 
the mantra :—* Rudranetra-samudbhdtam, &e.,’ and is offered for the sake 
of Somn, the moon, with the prayer that any laxity in morals may be 
forgiven. Tho Lavana-dána or gift of salt follows with the mantra :— 
t Yasmád annarasdh sarve, &c., and is presented on behalf of all the 
gods 

_ Last service for the dying—The moribund next presents the fruit of 
all the ceremonial observances that he has undertaken during his life to 
plead on his behalf with l'$vara. He also dedicates sesamum, kusa, bar- 
ley and water and enumerates all the penance that he has performed 
during his life and commits it with an oblation to the mercy-seat in the 
namo of Agni to plead on his behalf. He then prays that for the sake 
of the good Vásudeva whatever errors he may have committed in cere- 
moninl or other observances knowingly or in ignorance, im eating or 
drinking and in his conduct towards women or men may be forgiven, 
for which purpose he offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is sometimes 
made to clear off all debts due to friends and others, but the practice has 

fallen into disuse, as the heir, according to the usage of the British law- 
‘courts, must pay his father's debts if sufficient assets fall into his 
hands. RA ‘Zien 
Vaittaront-ddna.—Another cow should be presented inGévinda’s name 
to prevent the retribut tion due on account of evil acts of the body, evil 
speech in words and evil thoughts in the heart, and again another cow in 
the hope of final liberation ( moksha-déna) through the loving-kindness of 
Rudra and in his name. Asa rule, however, but one cow is given, and 
this only in the Vaitarant-dána which now takes place. For this rite ७ 
cow of a black colour is selected and worshipped as prescribed in the 
Kapilá-dána, and the gift is dedicated to help the spirit of the moribund 
after death in its passage across the Vaitaraņi river, and with this object 
e it is formally delivered over toa Brahman. The installation verse for 

















è Hiranyagarbha-garbhastham hemabjaim vibluivasoh, anania-punyaphaladam atch 
fdntim prayachchha me. 
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? 
the cow is—*' Glory to thee, O cow, be thon rendy to nssist at 
terrible door of Yama this person, desirous to cross the \ 
for the river in the verse: 


the very 
'aiarani, and 
“Approaching the awful entrance to the 
realms of Yama and the dreadful Vaitarani, I desire to give this black 


cow to thee, O Vaitarani, of my own free-will so that I may cross thy 
flood flowing with pus and blood, I give this black cow.” Selections 
from the Bhagavad-gitd are then read to the sick man and the thou- 
sand names of Vishnu are recited. His feet and hands are bathed in 
water taken from the Ganges or some other sacred stream whilst the 
frontal mark is renewed and garlands of the sacred tulst are thrown 
around his neck. The ground is plastered with cow-dung and the dying 
man is laid on it with his head to the north-east and if still able to under- 
stand, verses in praise of Vishnu should be recited ina low, clear voice 
suited to the solemn occasion. The priestly instinct is even now alive 
and the family astrologer appears on the scene to claim another cow that 
the monbund may die easily and at an auspicious moment. 

Preparing the body for the pyre.— When the breath has departed, the 
body of the deceased is washed with earth, water and the fruit of the 
Emblica officinalis and then anointed with clarified butter whilst the 
following mantra* is repeated :—* May the places of pilgrimage, Gaya 
and the rest, the holy summits of mountains, the sacred tract of Kuru- 
kshetra, the holy rivers Ganges, Jumná, Sárasvati, Kosi, Chandrabhiga 
which removeth the stains of all sins, the Nandibhadr the river of 
Benares, the Gandak and Sarju as well as the Bhairava and Váráha places 
of pilgrimage and the Pindar river, as many place of pilgrimage as 
there are in the world, as well as the four oceans, enter into thia 
matter used for the ablution of this body for its purification." "The 
body is then adorned with gopichandana, the sacrificial thread, yellow 
clothes and garlands, Gold or clarified butter is then placed on the 
seven orifices of the face and the body is wrapped in a shroud and carried 
to the burning-ghát. The body is placed with its head to the east and 
the face upwards whilst the near male relatives are shaved, In the 
meantime piadas or small balls of barley-flour and water are offered 
according to the rule :—Mritistháne tathad dware wisrdmeshw chitopari ; 
kukshau pindéh pradátavydh pretapindádh prakírtitáh —' Where the man 
dies, at the door (of his village), where the bearers rest, nt the pyre 
upon his body, these (five) pindas should be offered by rule; these are — 





® Gayddini cha tértháni ye cha punydh éilochchayáh ; Lkurukshetram cha gengd eha 
yamund cha asarasvaté, kaudikt chandra-bhdgd cha sarvapdpaprandéin(, nandd. bhadrá 
cha kdshí cha gapdakt sarayt tathd, bhairavam cha vádráham cha t(rtham pisdarakam 
tathá, prithivydm ydni tírtháni chatwárah sdgards tathd, éavasydsya vifuddhyarthon - 
asmin toyo vidantw vai. 





» 
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well known as the pretapinda. Each pinda should have its proper dedi- 
cation with definition of time, place, and person (mritisthána, dwára, Se.) 
First some water is thrown on the ground with a dedication, and then 
the pinda is taken in the hand and after the recital of the dedication, it, 
too, is thrown on the ground and again water is sprinkled on the same 
place with a third dedication. This is repeated at each of the five places. 
The wood of sandal, cedar, bel, or dhdk, mixed with ghi, are laid on the 
body, which is placed on the pyre with the head to the south. The son, 
or nearest male relative, bathes and dedicates the rite to the release of 
the soul of the deceased from the company and region of sprites and its 
exaltation to the heaven of the good, after which the kukshi-pinda is 
offered. 

Office for cremation.—The fire is next applied by the nearest male 
relative to the wood at the feet of the corpse, if the deceased be a female, 
and to the wood at the head, if a male, with the mantra :—'* Om mayest 
thou arrive at the blissful abodes, thou with thy deeds whether done ill 
purposely or unwittingly hast become an inhabitant of another world, thy - 
body encompassed with its load of desire and ignorance, weighted with 
its deeds of right and wrong has been completely resolved into its five 
elements.” Then comes the Tilamisra-djydhuti or homa with sesamum 
mingled with clarified butter accompanied by the mantra :—0m loma- 
bhyah sváhá, om twache sudhd, om lohitaya sváhá, om mámsebhyah sváhá, 
‘om medobhyah svaha, om tvagbhyah sváhá, om majjábhyah sváhá, om retase 
sváhá, om roditebhyah sváhá.—* Hail salutation to the hair, epidermis, blood, 
# * marrow, skin, the essentinl element of the body, the semen, and to 
him who is bewailed. Then follows the sútra directing the cireumam- 
bulation of the pyre whilst sesamum* is sprinkled over the burning body 
with the mantra :—* Om, glory to the fire of the funeral pyre. ' When 
the body has been almost entirely consumed, छ small portion of the flesh, 
about the size of a pigeon's egg, should be taken and tied up in a piece 
of cloth, and flung into a deep pool. Then the person who conducted 
the ceremony puts out the fire and  bathes, anointing himself with the 
pancha-gavya and places a seat of Kusa-grass for the spirit of the deceased 
with a dedication followed by water, a pinda and again water, cach 
accompanied by its proper dedication. 

Bali-déna.—Next the bali-dána, consisting of rice, sandal, &c., is 
offered to the goblins and sprites of the burning-ghit with the prayer 
that they will accept it, eat it and be appeased. Whoever wishes to pre- 
serve a portion of the bones, to cast them into the sacred stream of the 





७ Tho rich throw sandal, (470, sesamum and clarified butter on the pyre whilst 
the relatives cry out with a loud voice so as to attract the notice of the dweller in 
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Ganges nt Hardwár (phi! ayavauna) , will collect them between his thumb 
and little finger and wash them in the panchagavya and clarified butte 
and placing them in a cloth bury them for a year before he attempts to 
carry out his purpose. All ceremonies performed for an ancestor must 
be carried through with the sacrificial thread over the right shoulder, all 
worship of the gods with the thread as usual over the left shoulder. The 
pyre is then cleaned and smeared with cow-dung whilst the dedication is 
made and water and a pinda are given followed by wateras before. Then 
the mantra is recited :—Anddinidhano deva sankha-chakra-qadddhara ; 
akshayah pundarikiksha preta-moksha-prado bhava.—An address to the 
deity praying for the liberation of the soul of the deceased. A Bráh- 
man repeats the mantra with his face towards the south; a Kshatriya 
looking towards the north ; a Vaisya to the east and a S'udra to the west, 
whilst the knot of the hair on the top of the head is unloosed. The 
sacrificial thread is then replaced and the dchamanas made. The 
thread is again put on the right shoulder (apasavya) whilst water is 
offered in the hollow of both hands to the manes of the deceased. The 
person who performs the rites bathes again before returning home and 
fasts for the rest of the day. 

Ceremonies after cremation.—Lamps are kept lighting for the 
benefit of the manes for ten days after cremation either in a temple or 
under a pipal tree or where the obsequial ceremonies are performed, 
necording to the rule :—Tilah pradeyah pántyam dipo deyah $ivádlaye, jnáti- 
bhih saha bhoktavyam, etat. pretasya durlabham.—Sesamum, water and 
lights should be provided in a temple of Siva and meals should be taken 
with the relatives—for this has (now) become difficult to be obtained by a 
sprite. The place where the obsequial ceremonies ( kiriyd-karma) subse- 
quent to cremation take place is called the ghat or bugra. It is chosen, as 
a rule, near running water, but must not lie to the west of the house where 
the person for whom the rite is performed died. On the day following the 
cremation, the person who performed the principal part at the funeral pyre 
proceeds to the gAáf and selecting a place, clears it and plasters it with 
mud and cow-dung. A fire-place is then built towards the northern part 
and on one side, an altar of white clay smeared with cow-dung. The 
lamp is next lighted with the dedication to enlightening the manes now 
in darkness so as to alleviate its sufferings. Then with top-knot un- 





Joosed the celebrant bathes on behalf of the manes with the usual defini- 


tion, of place, time, person and object which is the performance of the 


ceremonies of the first day. 3 
Tilatoyánjali.—Next the top-knot is tied np and the month is rinsed, 


E after which he takes sesamum, water, kusu-grass and barley and with 


his face towards the south offers them in the palms of both hands on bo- 








| 
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half of the manes with the usual dedication. The object declared is to 
ullay the extremes of heat and thirst which the spirit must undergo and 
to perform the rites of the first day on its behalf. The ceremony known 
as the filatoyánjali must be performed either thrice or once each day 
for the next ten days. ‘Then rice* is boiled in a copper vessel and in it 
sesamum, négakesara (Mesua ferrea), honey and milk are placed and 
afterwards made into balls about the size of a bel fruit; these are offered 
with a dedication in the name of the deceased and the object that the 
spirit should obtain liberation and reach the abodes of the blessed nfter 
crossing the hell called Raurava and also that tie head of the new body 
of the spirit may be formed correctly. Before actually offering the 
pinda, the celebrant should stand in silence to the left of the fire-place, 
and place a pavitrat on the ground and on it a karma-pátra or sacrificial 
vessel and on the latter again a pavitra. The vessel should then be 
filled with water, sesamum and perfumes whilst the altar is covered with 
kufa-grass. The celebrant next takes a pavitra and water in his hand 
and repeats the dedication as to laying the kusa on the altar in the name 
of so and so deceased as a seat for his spirit. After this, water (avdane- 
jana) is poured on the altar with a similar dedication and then the pinda 
is offercd whilst the celebrant drops on his left knee and repeats the 
dedication already given. As already noticed, the object of the pinda 
presented on the first day is to enable the spirit to cross the hell called 
Raurava and have a head for its new body. This is followed by an offer- 
ing of water, one of very cold water, and one of sandal, rice, bhinga-rdjat 
(Belipta prostrata), flowers, incense, lamps and balls of rice and honey, 
each with its own proper dedication in the name ofthe manes. The 
thirteenth dedication is concerned with the consecration of the karma- 
pátra already mentioned. On the first day one pinda is offered: on the 
second, two pindas, &c., so that in ten days, fifty-five pindas are offered 
each with the same ceremony as here given. Then comes the prayer 
that the pindas already giveu may reach the manes, and the karma-pátra 
is turned upside down. The mouth is then rinsed with the usual for- 
mula and all the materials are thrown into the water with the mantra :§ 
— Thou hast been burned in the fire of the pyre and hast become 


separate from thy brethren, bathe in this water and drink this milk thou 


* Kshatriyas and all other than Brahmans mako tho pindas of barley-flour and 
also the illegitimate children of Brahmans. 

+ Soe before. 

३ In Kumaon the Cinnamomum Tamala or tejpát is used, 

& Chitdnala, pradagdho' si parityakto's bdndhavaih ; idam nfram idam kahfram a- 
tra sndhi idam piba; dkddastho nirdlambo vdyubhütah samdrditah, atra sndtvd idam 
pítvd andted pitud sukh( bhava. 
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and malignant spirits, bathe and drink here and having — 2 ean» . 
To the south of the fire-place a small carthen ve wh as a> a | 
karuwd is filled with water in which kufa, sesamum, barley and mille-aro १ 
placed and suspended from a tree, or if there be no tree, from a stake 
fixed in the ground with a tooth-brush of nim (Melia indica) zt Then 
bathing and putting on clean clothes, the celebrant returns home and * 
when eating puts a portion of the food on a leaf-platter and leaves it with 
water either where four roads meet or on that side of the village which — ^ 
is nearest to the burning-ghát, both places being the favourite resorts of 
disembodied spirits. This portion called the preta-grása or spirits’ mouth- 
ful is offered with the usual dedication to the name of the deceased. 
Ceremonies of the first ten days.—The proceedings of each day are 
the same, the only difference being the object of the pinda. The follow- 
ing list of the hells crossed before reaching paradise and the different 
parts of the new body of the spirit affected by each day's ceremony will | 


suffice :— 






Day. * Hell met wath. Portions of the new body formed, 
First os] Ranrava 2.] Head. 
Second .. | Yonipnumsaka „| Eyes, ears and nose. 
Third .. | Mahüraurava 4] Arms, chest, neck and members of 
k the mouth. 
Fourth .» | Támisra w+ | Pubic region, penis, void and parta 
around. 
Fifth ^. | Andhatdmisra | Thighs and lege. 
Sixth „| Samhbhrami w.. | Feet and toes, 
Seventh 059 Amedhyna-krimi-piirpn 4.| Bones, marrow and brain. 
Eighth .. | Furisha bhakshann vw» | Nails and hair. 
Ninth ७ | Svamámsa bhakshaga — ...| Testes and semen. 
Tenth Kumbhipáka | To avoid the wanta of tho senses. 


Tenth day.—The new body having been formed the natural wants 
of a living body are presupposed and the ceremony of the tenth day is 
devoted to removing the sensation of hunger, thirst, &c., from the new 
body. On the same day the clothes of the celebrant are steeped in cow’a 
urine with soapnuts and washed, the walls of the house are plastered, 


all metal vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the ghát ia 


broken and an anjali of 
manes and to assuage its t 
stream above the gháf and with 
all present an anjali 
homewards,f having 


water is offered to the ether for the sake of tho 
hirst. The celebrant then moves up the 
his near relatives shaves aud bathes and 
of water as before. Bathing again all proceed 
been sprinkled with the pancha-gavya. The follow- 
the law-books or the Purápna. The firat, 
tho tenth in tho Bbágnvata-purápa, and 
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"2 ing rule lays down the period necessary for purification ——Bráhmano — L. 
E. P rát rena duddasdliena bham ipah ; vaisyah panchadasáhena $üdro másena 
—— Sudhyati. “The Bráhman becomes pure in ten days, the Kshatriya in: ^ 3 
—— “twelve go v the Vaisya im fifteen days and the Sudra in a month”. 

Cerentonies of the eleventh day.—After the usual domestic prayers, on 
the eleventh day the figures of Lakshmi and Náráyaņa are worshipped and 
a covering spread for them on the chárpái of the deceased and a cow offered 
inhis name as kapilá-dána, Next vessels of water (Vdaka-kumbha) are fill- 
.  *edand food prepared in the name of the deceased. A bullock is also brand- 
. ed on the flanks with the trident and discus and struck three times with 

the hand and then let go,* followed by theekddasdha £ráddha. The palm of al 
the hand represents three t£rthas : the Brahma-tirtha is the hollow at the 

wrist through which the rinsing of the mouth is effected; the Deva-tirtha 

is between the fingers sloping downwards and is us एवं in ) offering water e 
to the gods, and the Pitri-tirtha is the hollow between the thumb and 
first finger throngh which the water flows when offered to ancestors, 
For instance, in the worship of Lakshmi-Náráynana, the water is presented 
through the Deva-tirtha, First the covering is placed on the chárpái 
and on it the images with a dedication to the sure admission into paradise 

- of the manes, find for this purpose the figures of the deities Lakshmi and 

Náráyapa are worshipped. The insfallation hymn to the deities then 
follows and offerings of rice, water, sandal, flowers, incense, lamps and 
wearing apparel are made. ‘To this succeeds t he dhyána or meditation 
in honour of Vishnu, who has in his right hand the lotus, in his left the 

- conch, &c.; then come appropriate gifts, according to the ability of the 

donor, which eventually become the property ofa Brahman with the 

prayer that as S‘iva and Krishna live in happiness and À comfort, so may 
t the deceased abide, and for this purpose all these good things have been 
provided. The purohita then lies down on the couch for a short time and 
so sanctifies the gifts that have been made whilst the verse is read : 
—Yasya smrityd cha nádmoktyd tapoyajnakriyádishu nyinam samptirna- 
tám ydti sadyo vande tam achyutam.—— That Achyuta through whose re- 
membrance and invocation the shortcomings of my religious observances 
are supplemented, Him do I now adore.’ i 

Gifts of a cow.—Next comes the kapilá-dána as before with the dedi- 
‘cation ;—' O Kapilá worshipped of all the four castes, best, containing all 
E. places of pilgrimages and deities alleviate my trouble. The water 

4 — wessela are next presented and there should be one for every day in the 

| year and each should be accompanied by food and lights for the same 
period for the benefit of the spirit of the deceasedt and then given 


* Asn rulo, however, this is a more form and the irons are not heated, 
+ As s rule the poor can only afford one, 
B * 
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to Brahmans with the verse -— Yasya, 4c,’ as in 
pargraph. 

The scape-bullock.—The loosing of the scape-bullock (vrishotsarga) 
is seldom observed in Kumaon, though the ritual for it is given, First 
an altar is erected of earth and the fire is lighted thereon and Agni is 
installed and worshipped. The altar is then dedicated to the rite of the 
pradhána-homa. This homais begun by throwing clarified butter into 
the fire with the mantra:—Owm iha ratis sváhá idam agnaye, om iha 
ramadivam sváhá idam agnaye, om dha dhritis svéhd idam agnaye, om 
evadhritis svdhd idam agnaye, om tha ramasva sváhá idam aqnaye ; and 
again Om prajdpataye, indrdya, agnaye, somaya sváhá. Next curdled 
milk is thrown on the fire and the eight gods are saluted :—Agni, 
Rudra, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Téinn, Bhava, and Mahiideva, all old 
names. Then > es the Paushnacharu-homa or oblation of rice barley 
and pulse boiled in milk and clarified butter and presented with the 
mantra :—Om püshágá anvetu nah piishé rakshasva sarvatah, púshá 
váján sanotu nah svdid ; and again Om agnaye svishtakrite sváhá, om bha 
७००८, om bhuvah svdhd, om svah sváhá. In these mantras the ancient 
deities Püshan and Agni are invoked. A bell is then suspended from 
the neck of the bullock and small bells are tied round its feet, and it is 
told that it is to be let go in order to save the spirit of the deceased from 
the torments of hell. The following mantra is then whispered it its 
ear:—Vishnur hi bhagaván dharmah chatushyddah prakirtitah, vrinomi 
fam aham bhaktyd sa mám rakshatu sarvadd. Then follows the verse :— 
* Om ritam cha, &c.,' as in the sandhyá. The bullock is addressed as the 
fourfooted representative of the Supreme and asked to preserve for ever 
his votary. The bail-gdyatri is then recited :—0Om tikshnasringáya vid- 
mahe vedapdsdya dhimahi tan no vrishabhah prachodaydt. Sesamum, 
kusa, barley and water are taken in the hand and also the bullock's tail, 
whilst water is poured over all with the mantra :*—* To fathers, mothers 
and relations both by the mother's and father's side, to the purohita, 
wife's relations and those who have died without rites and who have not 
had the subsequent obsequial ceremonies performed, mny salvation arise 


the preceding 


. by means of the unloosing of this bullock’ The bullock will then be. 


loosed with a dedication. The right quarter is sometimes branded with 
a trident and the left with a discus and the animal becomes the property 
of some of the low-caste people in the 

Ekádasdha-sráddha.—T he ekddasaha-srdddha commences with a bath- 


© Om avadhd pitribhyo métribhyo bandhubhyad cha triptaye, mátripakshás cha ye — 
 kechit ye kechit pitripakshajdh, gurusvadurabandhiindm yo chánye kulanambhaedh, ye 
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ing and dedication to the first £ráddha in honour of the deceased. Hither- 
to only the ceremonies known as kiriya-karma have been performed whilst 
the spirit of the deceased remained a pret, bit now in order that he may 
be numbered amongst the pitris or ancestors, the formal frdddha is under- 
taken in his honour and for his benefit. Dry, clean clothes are worn and 
the celebrant proceeds to the ghdt and rinses his mouth with the usual 
formula. Then rice is cooked and five small bundles of kusa are washed 
and anointed with oil and set up to represent the Bráhman on the part of 
the deceased with the nimantrana or invitation :—Gatfo'si divyaloke tvam 
kritántavihitát pathah, manasá váyubhütena vipre todham nimantraye— 
you have departed to be away having your way prepared by the god of 
death with a mind turned into wind. I would invite you. Similar bundles 
are consecrated to represent the spirit of the deceased and water and the 
argha are offered with the prayer that they may be accepted. In silence 
the karmapátra is placed on the ground and offerings of sandal, &c., made 
as before.* The dedication is then made for the purpose of performing 
the ceremony as if it were the ekoddishta-sráddha.t For this purpose a 
seat is placed and the aryha is consecrated and dedicated to the spirit of 
the deceased. Gifts are then presented to both the symbolised Brahman 
and preia and both are reverenced. A brazen platter is then smeared 
with clarified butter and the rice placed on it and dedicated to the 
acceptance of the spirit. A circular altar a span in diameter is next 
made and smeared with cow-dung. Rice is also mixed with milk, sesa- 
mum, clarified butter, and honey and made into round balls about the 
size of a bel fruit and with kusa, sesamum and water are taken in the 
hand and dedicated to the first 4ráddha. The altar is covered with busa 
and on it a single pinda is placed, then water, sandal rice, flowers, in- 
cense, lamps, sweetmeats and woollen thread are each presented with a 
dedication as offerings to the spirit of the deceased, The bundles of 
kusa which represent the Bráhman are then addressed ana told that the 
preceding offerings have been made to the preta and to grant that they 
may be accepted and for this purpose water is offered to him. Gifts are 
then made to the symbolised Bráhman which are kept until the next day, 
as gifts made during the first eleven days cannot be accepted by a puro-. 
hita. The water in the karm-pdtra ia then poured out at the feet of the 
Brahman and the janeo is changed to the left shoulder. This is followed 


# Boo previous page. 

+ Tho ckoddish{a or tithi-frdddha is that performed on the anniversary of a 
father's death, whilst the general ceremony which takes place during the dark half 
of Kuár is called tho párvan or kan ydgata-Erdildha, If the father dies during this part 
of Kuár the ceremony is called Kehaydha-srdddhe. In tho pdrean the usual fifty- fivo 
pindas are offered ; in the ekoddishfd only one. 
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by the usual rinsing of the mouth, after which the verse commencing : 
— Yasya, &c.' is recited. 

Ceremony of the twelfth day.—On the twelfth day the ceremony 
known as Sapindi takes place. The celebrant goes to the ghdt as before 
and commences with bathing and dedication to the day's rite. He then 
makes three altars of the same dimensions as before: to the north, a 
square altar called the Visvadeva-bedi; to the south, a triangular altar 
called Preta-bedi, and to the east a circular altar enlldd the Pitamahddi- 
bedi. Rice is then cooked and whilst it is being made ready, two Brah- 
mans are formed from kusa-grass and placed at the northern altar as in 
the preceding ceremony with a formal invitation, during which barley is 
sprinkled over them whilst they are asked to take part in the sapindi. The 
following verse is then repeated :—Akrodhanaih sauchaparaih satatamn 
brahmacháribhih, bhavitavyam bhavadbhis cha mayá cha Srdddhakdrind, 
sarváyása-vinirmuktaih kámakrodlavivarjitaih. Then the southern altar 
is approached and there the bundles of kusa representing the deceased are 
placed. These are addressed as above with the verse—‘ Gafo'si, &e.,’ 
to which is‘ added the line :-—Pijayishydmi bhogena devavipram niman- 
traye. ‘Then follows the changing of the sacrificial thread to the left 


-shoulder and purification by rinsing the mouth befóre approaching the 


eastern altar. This is consecrated to the ancestcrs of the deceased for 
three generations in the male line, all of whom are named and repre- 


sented by blades of kusa-grass. Ifa mother is the subject of the cere- 


mony the names of the father's mother, grandfather's mother, &c., are 
given here. Next the wife's ancestors for three generations in the male 
line are invited and some one accepts on behalf of all and their feet are 
washed with the mantra :—' Akrodhanaih, &c.' This also takes place at 
the other two altars and is followed by the celebrant taking the pavitra 
or knot of kusa and sticking it into the folds of his waist-cloth (nivi- 
bandhana). Each of the altars in order are again visited and a dedication 
is made to the kusa representatives at each with the argha, seat, invi- 
tation, sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lights, apparel, betel and n stone on 
which the rice is placed for making the pindas. The placing the stone 
and rice at the northern altar has the special mantra :— (Oi agnaye kavya- 
vahandya sváhá idam agnaye, om somáya pitrimate svadhá idam somaya. 
At the southern altar the celebrant merely mentions the name of the 
decensed nnd that for him the food has been prepared, and at the eastern 
altar the stone and food are dedicated to the pitris who are named as 
before. The remaining rice is placed on another stone and mixed with 

clarified butter and sesamum is divided into four pindas, A small 

of rice is then taken with a blade of kusa in the right hard and 


the hand is closed over the rice whilst this verse is recited :—Asamskrita 
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pramíttánám tyáginám  kulabháginám uchehhishta-bhágadheydnám darbhe- — 
shu vikirásanam. It is then cast on the ground near the pindas and is - 
called the bikira-dán. J 
Then kneeling on the left knee with janeo reversed a pinda is taken 
with kusa, sesmmum and water in the name of the father of the deceased 
with the prayer that the earth here may be holy as Gya, the water like 
that of tho Ganges, and the pinda be like amrita, and is placed on the 
altar. Similarly a pinda is taken and dedicated to the grandfather and 
great-grandfather of the deceased respectively. The last is dedicated 
to the spirit of the deceased that he may cease to be a disembodied spirit 
and become enrolled amongst the ancestors. Next follows the usual gifts 
with dedication. The celebrant next divides the pinda of the deceased 
into three parts with a golden skewer and attaches one part to each of 
the pingas of the ancestors with the mantra:— Ye samdndh samanasah 
pitaro yamardjye, tesham lokah svadhá namo deveshu kalpatám, ye samánáh 
samanaso jivd jiveshu mdámakádh, teshám érir mayi kalpatám asmin loke 
satam samáh. The spirit thus becomes an ancestor and ousts his great- 
grandfather in the line of the pérvana. Water is then presented and the 
pavitra is thrown away; rice is next sprinkled over the three pindas with 
the mantra :— Om namo vah pitaro rasdya namo vah pitaro jivdya namo vah 
pitaro sukháya namo vah pitarah pitaro namo vo grihána pitaro dattam 
sado vah pitaro pitaro vásah. The same mantra is repeated whilst 
laying three threads on the pindas to represent their jameos. Next 
water, sesamum and kuss are presented with a dedication. Milk is 
then poured through the hand over the pindas whilst the preceding mantra 
is repeated. All now march round the altar whilst the celebrant recites 
the mantra :—42A'mávdjasya prasavo jagamydin deve dydváprithivé vifvarápe 
ámá gantdém pitaramatara chdrnd somo ampritatve jagamyám. Then the 
celebrant gives himself the tilaka with the mantra:—Om pitribhyah 
svadhd ebhyah svadhá namah pitámahebhyah svadhá ebhyah scadhá namah 
prapitamahebhyah svadha ebhyah svadhá namah akshana pitaro mimadanta 
pitaro 'titripanta pitarah pitarah sundadhvam. Next the d£is or benedic- 
tion occurs in which with hands clasped the celebrant prays for the 
increase in prosperity of his family, their defence in time of trouble, 
&e. The pinda of the father is then removed from the altar and in its 





- place the figures of a conch, discus, &c., are drawn with sandal and on 


them a lighted lamp is placed and saluted whilst rice is sprinkled 
overit. The mantra used is :— Om vasantaya namah, om grishmdya namah, 
om varshdbhyo namah, om sarade namah, om hemantdya namah, om &isirdya 
namah—forming an address to the seasons. "The piada is then restored 
tots place on the altar and the bundle of kusa which represents the 
Bráhmans at the northern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown 
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towards the heavens whilst saying :—* Praise to the ancestors in paradise.” 
Then follows the verses :—'* Sopta vyáđhá dasárneshu," Sc., n8 in the termi- 
nation of the Nándi-sráddha, after which the materials for the ceremony 
are removed and gifts again made to Brahmans. Next the celebrant pro. 
ceeds to a pipal tree, or if no such tree be near a branch is brought from 
a tree and a dedication is made in the name of Vishnu of three hundred 
and sixty vessels of water which is poured over the tree and then the tree 
is tied round with thread three times and whilst moving round, the 
following mantra is repeated :—** Glory to thee O king of trees whose root 
is like Brahmá, trunk Vishnu and top like S'iva." The ceremony con- 
cludes with the usual gifts and*dedieation. 

Monthly ceremony.—On every monthly return of the date on which 
a father dies a single pinda is offered to his manes as before with a vessel 
of water to the pipal tree. This continues for eleven months and in the 
twelfth month the Hárshika-fráddha takes place which is in all respects 
the same as the Ekoddishtá-sráddha already described. The Nadrdyana-balt 
i» offered when a father dies in a strange land and his relatives cannot 
find his body to perform the usual rites. A figure of the decensed is 
made of the reed kans, and placed on a funeral pyre and burned with the 
dedication that the deceased may not be without the benefit of funeral rites 
Then the kalaga is consecrated and the forms of Brahmá, Vishnu, S‘iva 
and Yama stamped on pieces of metal are placed on the covering of the 
kalasa and are worshipped with the Purusha-sikta mantra from the Rig- 
veda (Man. I0, 90). Then sixteen homas and ten pindas are offered with 
the usual dedication and the latter are thrown into the water. Sixteen 
offerings of water from both hands (anjali) conclude the ceremony. A 
separate ritual is prescribed for a woman dyiug whilst in her courses or 
dying in child-birth. The body is anointed with the pan cha-gavya and 
sprinkled with water whilst the mantra— Apohishta, &c. is recited. 
The body is then taken and a small quantity of fire placed on the chest 
after which it is either buried or thrown into flowing water. For eight 
days nothing is done, but on the ninth day, forty-five pindas are given 
and the ceremonies of the remaining three days as nlready described are 
carried through if the people can afford it. There is nlso n separate 
ritual for persons who have joined a celibate fraternity as a Jogi, Gosáin, 
&c. His staff and clothes are placed on the chárpái as in the case of an 
ordinary person and the arka-viváha or marriage with the plant maddr 
takes place, after which n pinda is offered in his name. Fakirs, lepers and 
women who die in child-birth are buried in Kumaon, It is believed that 
if any one dies during the Dhanishthá, Satabhishá, Pürvabhádá, Uttara- 
bhádá or Revatí nakshatras or lunar-mansions, four others of his family 
will certainly die, and for the avoidance of this evil a sánti or preventive 
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service is prescribed which must be held by the relatives and be accom- 


pamed by numerous gifts 

Bhojana-karma.—The observances connected with the preparation 
and cooking of food are classed amongst the domestic ceremonies and are 
known as Balivaigvadeva, After the food has been cooked and before it 
is eaten, the person takes a small portion of it in his right hand and offers 
it as a koma on the fire whilst repeating the mantra* :— Om salutation to 
Agni, the vital air prána ; om salutation to Váyu, the vital air apána ; om 
salutation to Aditya, the vital sir vydna; salutation to the same three 


deities, the same three vital airs; salutation to him who is fire produced. 


from water, juicy nectar, Brahmá, &c. Tht gdyetri-mantrat with the addi- 
tion of the term svahd after each section is then repeated as often as the 
person wishes. The homa or burnt-offering can only be made where the 
person can procure some clarified butter, where it cannot be obtained the 
homa must be omitted. Water is then taken in the hand aud poured on the 
ground whilst the mantra is repeated :—* If whoever eats remembers that 
Brahma, Vishpu aud Siva are present in the food impurity cannot accrue 
from eating.” Where the water has fallen four small portions§ of the 
food are thrown one after the other with the following mantra:—* Om, 
glory to the lord of the earth; om, glory to the lord of created things ; 
om, glory, glory to the lord of sprites; om, glory to all beings.’ Water is 
again taken in the hand whilst a mystical mantra|| is recited. "The water 
is then drank. Next about a mouthful of the food is taken in the hand 
and thrown away as the portion of dogs, low-caste persons, deceased, 


* Om bhúr agnaye prándáya sedhd om bhuvar váyare apánadya sudhd om evar ádit- 
yva vydndya seahd om bhúr bhurah svah agnivdyvddityebhuyah prándpánavydnebhyah 
aváhád om dpo jyoti raso' mpitam brahma bhür bhuwvah mah om sarvan, vai pürnam 
sedha. Here tho three kinda of vital nirs are mentioned: prána, that which issnes 
from the lunga ; apána, from the anus and vydne that which circulates through the 
body. The usual number is, however, five and hereafter wo have added, saména- 
that which is common to the whole body, and uddna, that which rises throngh tho 
throat to the head. 8७०६0 has the meaning probably of a good oblation or offering, 
und is here used with the mystical vydhriti mantra, 

* See previons pace. 

I The learned use the mantra:—Om nibhyd asd antarikeham 4770 dyauh 
aamavarttata padbhydm bhümir disah frotrit tathá lokdn akulpayan, The verse trins- 
lated above is, however, far more common and runs :—Annam brahmd raso vixhnuA 
bhoktd devo mahedvarah evam dhydtvd dvijo bhunkte annadosho na dfyate. The ordi- 
nary cultivator seldom uses more than the three last. words—* onnadosho na déyate.” 

8 Om bhápataye namaA om bhuvanapataye namah om bhiitdndm pataye namah 
om sarvebhyo bhiitebhyo balaye namah, 

|| Om antascharasi bhúteshu guhdydm vievatomukhas team yojiah team vashat 
káraħ apo jyoti raso" mritom #váhád. The word vashat is an exclamation used in making 
oblations and vashatkdra is the making it 
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crows and ants.* The correct custom is to make one offering for each 
of these six classes whilst repeating the mantra, but in practice a very 
small portion is placed on the ground with the ejaculation :—* Om, glory 
to Vishnu.’ The food is then eaten whilst with the first five mouthfuls 
( páncha-grási) the following mantra is recited mentally :— On, salutation 
to the five kinds of vital air, viz., prána, apána, samánz, vydna and uddna,’ 
Then a little water is poured over the bali with the mantra :— Om salu- 
tation to the bali, and at the end of the meal the same is repeated with 
the verset: ‘ May the giver of the meal have long-life and the eater 
thereof ever be happy. 2 
The battle of Kanarpi Gháf, edited and translated by Siri NARAYAN 
SINGH, and G. A. GRIERSON. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The following poem, written by a Maithil Bráhman at the en d of 
the last century, in the Baiswári dialect, is perhaps the most popular of 
its kind in Tirhut. A copy of it in MS. can be obtained in almost any 
large village in Darbhanga. Owing, however, to the complexity of some 
of the metres, they are generally very corrupt. Babi Sri Náráyan 
Singh, of Jogiyárá, has joined me in endeavouring to prepare a transla- 
tion and fairly correct edition of the text. 
| The poem describes a victory won by Narendra Singh, an ancestor of 
the present Maháráj of Darbhangá over Rim Náráyan Bhüp, the well- 
known Sübá of Bihár.g The following is the genealogy of the present 








Maháráj : ` 
Maháráj Narendra Singh. 
» Pratap Singh. 
», Righab Singh. 
७ » — Mádhab Singh. 
, Chhatra Singh. 
» — Maheswar Singh. | 
» — Lakshmiéwar Singh, the present holder of the - 
— title. 


~~ me Baksí or Bakhshi mentioned in Dohé 5, line 9, and Dohá I0, 
peras e 
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Gokul Náth Jhé, of Dhangá, Haripár, Pargana Jara, in the 
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Darbhangá District. His great-grandson Márkánde Jhá, is the Bakhshi 
to the present Maháráj, as follows : , 


Gokul Náth Jhá. 
Sáóe Jhá. 
Mohan Lál Jhá. 
Márkánde Jhá. 


The Sarb Ján गाई mentioned in Chhand 6, |. 7, was a famous pro- 
phet, who knew everything. A story of him is told that his servant 
onee accidentally threw away his Narbadeswar (an image of Sivá). 
Shortly afterwürds Sarb Ján missed it, and declared that it had been 
eaten up by one of his ducks, All the ducks were brought before him, 
and he picked out one, which was killed. In its crop was found the 
missing image. 

. The poem is full of names of persons and places of whom and which 
little or nothing is at present known. 

Narendra Singh is the most celebrated. Of him the poet Chandra 
Jhá, says in his Maithil Ramayan, 


न्त्रिपति at= fay भेल जखन | 
jfi घर कानन पसरल du ॥ 

ताकि ताकि सत्रुक सञ्चार | 
केलन्दि wsa छात्र व्यबहार ॥ 

कत afa नहिं care हारि | 
व्यतिसय तेज तनिक तरुच्यारि ॥ 


* When Narendra Singh became king, weeping filled his enemies’ houses. 
He searched for and became a destroyer of his foes, and performed 
many chivalrous actions. Nowhere did he lose a battle, and his sword » 
was very sharp.’ 

The other names recorded will, if they can be identified, be useful to 
students of history of the last century. 

The author of the poem, Lil Jhá, a bráhmag, lived in Mangrauni 
Pargana Háti, Darbhangá District. His great-grandson is now alive in 
the same village. The family still owns the village of Kannil which was 
given to the poet by Narendra Singh. 

The metres employed in the poem are the Doha (Nos. l, 3, 5, 7, 20, 
]2, 4, ]6, 8, 20, 23, and 25), the Bhujangaprayát (Nos. 2, 6, I, l7, 
29, 2l, and 24), the Narach (Nos. 4, l5, and 22), the Tribhangi 
(Nos. 8 and ]3), and the Pádákulak (No. 9). 
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The Doha is well-known, and need not be described at length. The 
following Prákrit lines describe it, and are current in Mithila : 


TUE मचा UGA WE, UM णगारह देह | 
पुण तेरह एगारुहहि, दोडा लक्खण रूहु | 


'Put thirteen instants in the first half-stanza, and eleven in the 
second, then again thirteen and eleven, and this is the description of the 
dohá.' The above is itself an example of the metre. 

The Bhujangaprayát, which closely corresponds to the Hansagati 
Chhand described in Kellogg's prosody, p. 22, consists of four Bacchies 
( V — — ), called qaq or थ in Indian prosody. The rule current con- 
cerning this metre is भजवब्रप्रयात adug ३, 

The Narách consists of eight Inmbies (~ — ), or wi in Indian 
prosody. The following Prákrit verses are examples of the metre, and 
at the same time give the rule for its formation. 


STE गरू निरतरा, प्रमाण E यक्खरा | 
प्रमाण ca किज्जिए, गराउ सा afaferc | 


‘A Pramániká verse consists of eight syllables, a long and a short 
one alternately. Double the Pramániká and it becomes the Narách.' 

The Tribhangi Chhand consists of 32 instants, divided into l0 + 8 
+ 8 + Ginstants. It is described in Kellogg's prosody, p. 23. Each 
hne must end with a long syllable. The following Prakrit example 
gives the rule : 


UGA दु रुण Ufa CEU पुग qu रणं रस uu | 

qa गुर सोहर fasan Arer सिद्धि etre बर तरुणं | 
sr पलङ पया'हरु किमिआ सगो हरु wax तहाँ णायक्का zu । 
तिरिभंगों ea सुबखागंद्‌ xx फर्शिदे बिमल at 


‘First stop on the tenth instant, then on the eighth, then again on 
the eighth and on the sixth. The last letter of the line must be long. 
The wise Phanindra says that this verse if in proper form enchants the 
three worlds, accomplishes the objects of full grown youths, and creates 
happiness. But if it is not so, it is like a damsel with pendulous bosom; 
annoying to her lord.’ | 

The Pádákulak consists of 64 instants, divided into four quarter- 
verses of 6 + 4 + 4 + 2 instants each. The last syllables of the second 

and fourth quarters must be long. G. A. G. - 
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WY कनरपौ घाट लडाइ | 





॥ १ ॥ दोहा । 


राम नरायन भूप तें कक्षा मुखालिफ जाय | 
हाकिम के मिथिलेश ने pep व्यट्ल डठाय ॥ 
सीर करे तिरति का ता के रची उपाय | 
फौजदार मझ्या भण ag सलाबति राय ॥ 

बस्त fag कुल Sata राड मल्ल दिल प्र | 
चौभान भान भान सुकुल रक रक तें सूर ॥ 

यादी सभ तेनाथ करि फोजे पाँच हजार | 
farga wem जोागिनी मझा उतरे पार ॥ १ ॥ 


॥ २॥ छन्द भुजङ्गप्रयात | 


चले फोज नाजिम को बाजत नगारे | 
सभे खुल गर तापखाने सकारे | 

घटा गज के ऊपर at गाजत feb 
जजायिल घमक्का लस चन्द्रबाने ॥ " 
«rl धर मही कोल दिक्पाल कम्पें । 
उड़े ne व्यम्बर भरे सूर HA ॥ 
द्मामा नफीरी ओ कनाल बोले | 

बड़े दलदले रे समभे दीप SIS! 
wea खड़े खुब स्वामिन के own | 

बड़े ty तें जडूः के जोर पाग ॥ 

बड़े मेद ले खुल गण दवार व्याने | 
जो पक्खर लिए शेख Has सबारे | 
जो खगे कड़ीबान के दल बिराजे | 
बरच्छा के STE किए Oe साजे ॥ 
चला जी शिताबी लगी दूर जाना | 
"rz साथ Sas मे केते खजाना ॥ 


जब 
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बड़े दाप तें कूच दर कूच a | 
कहे सान के nfe मघवान पाने ॥ 
सभ dT पटी बान्डि कम्मर जड़ावा | 
पुक्क राहन मे दूर Ha +वाड़ा | = | 


॥ ३॥ दोहा । 
खबरदार ने खबरि करि fag से wars बभाय | 
पाँच हजार सबार ले मच्या पहुंचे ae ॥ 
न्त्रिपति बोलाण sup] कीजे केटि बिचार 
Eel तो लड़ना हैं नहीं बडी बलान के पार ॥ 
भूप Hats सकल करि बाहिर बेठे च्याय | 
कोजे urs तयार तू wet नकीब बोलाय ॥ ३॥ 


॥ ४॥ B= ATs | 


कच्यो नकीब धाय धाय फोज बीच जाय के | 
तयार हो बहादुर सभे सिलाइ लाय R ॥ 
तयार हान के लगे जमातिदारु were | 
<a fear Bare सार घोर बम्ब बज्जई | 
कहूँ कमान बान सान भाँति भाँति देखिर | 
निदान मेँ मदान बीच भीम से बिसेखिर ॥ 
चले महा बलो तयार Sia मोन मोन सैं । 
तुरक छेड़ छाड़ में तुले न मोन गान तें ॥ 8 ॥ 


॥ ५ ॥ दोहा I 


खारिच्यात दे सभनि के! करि के बिबिध बिलास | 
चले सिपाइ wer बली मिथिला पति के पास ॥ 
दारपाल भूपाल ते" usi कियो W जाय | 

द्वालबन्द्‌ तेयार क्के हाजिर पहुँचे व्याय ॥ 

we uU करि माजरा सभ के लीन्छ सलाम | 
लाल मक्षा कबि बेठि गो ताँ जहाँ स॒ख धाम ॥ 
द्च्छिन बेठे खिपति को बाब और feara | 

ऊत्तर tear Afs गो साथ निर afaa | 
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पश्चिम सकल सिपाक्ष गन बकसी बेठे पास | 
बने ware देखिए पीछे खास खबास ॥ 


कल दिबस छाजिर रहै रतन रलन खे! जान। 


मातसदी तलिका करे तोफा वान कमान ॥ 
जेठे सभ के बीच मेँ महाराज «ex | 
साभा बस्ने! जात afe Sel area मेँ चन्द्र ॥ ५ ॥ 


॥ ६ ॥ छन्द भुजङ्गप्रयात । 


सुपणिड़त कदु पच्छ र च्छ्छा Sam! 
ae चाख बंदिक पए बेद सार ॥ 
ae ज्योतखी सा घड़ी नेक साध | 
कङ्क व्यागमी यन्त्र के मन्त्र लाध ॥ 
eal» लगे सा ASS बनाब | 
ae nie बेठे afaa Gara ॥ 
aE सब जाने कह सब जाने । 

mx कोख साहित्य हुँ के बखाने ॥ 
कहूँ मोलना से कर बेत बातें । 
कहे मानसी पारसी CH रात ॥ 
कङ्क बझ्लभी सा दी दार लान | 
लिए गागरी नागरी रुक लाच ge! 


॥ ७ ॥ दोहा । 


राज सभा रजपत गन बरनत के कबि लाल | 
feu uz चोर सं लिए छाल तलबाल | ® ॥ 


Vou छन्द चिभङ्गो । 









राउत रुजपुते सभ सपूत लखि पर्वते सबल डर | 


खुर बेस बनेला बीर चनेला लस FHA खड़ग धर ॥ 


चोभान बिसेना सब्बर सेना रायठार दल बीर क्र । 


हाडा कळ्बाछा लाय सिलाहा हा हा करि क भ्हकि पर्‌ ॥ 
za व्यण्द्म्भा जाति निकुम्भा झै गन्छवरिच्या GE भला | 


सगर परिबादा हैहरुवाहा हैहयबन्सी भोस अला 
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गितम fasrefeen Sr सरबरिच्या रघबन्सी acare कला | 

गोडा बकगोाती सुजस समाती गहूडवार निज साजि दला ॥ 
सिरमेरक कन्दा कासिक चन्दा बड़गच्याँ करचोउलियद्या | 

Sm सगरबार सरदार सिपाही गोड़ Haat चाघरिव्या ॥ 

तोमर WeAlal गजर समेता रानाबन्सी सिधाटियआ | 

मौनस farefeen fau नगपरिच्या बड़ महराड़ी सतोडिझ | < ॥ 


॥ € ॥ छन्द पादाकुलक | 
करुम्बार पम्मार कठेला कटहरिब्या सुरनेक सिपाही | 
ew लाल मझा कबि जान महा कबि अरि गन सीर मे असो बाही ॥ € ॥ 


॥ १० ॥ दोहा I 
तुङ diya तरल गति प्रबल spy मे जोर | 
ले ले बाबत खोलि के Ne बाग को डेर ॥ १०॥ 


॥ ११ ॥ छन्द भुजङ्गप्रयात | 


तुरुक्की च्यरब्बी इराकी सु कच्छी | 
द्रायी खन्दारी fs मीन लच्छी ॥ 

चले तेज ताजी मुजन्रस पिठानी i 

करे चार बाजी कहाँ लो बखानी ॥ 
भले चार कम्बोज Bq बनाई | 

मनो यार पारा धर चच्चलाई ॥ 

तुरका सुरङ्रा लस मीन THT | 
fuse: wa Qi महा नील रुरा | 
जरहा मुसुक्की समुन्दा छबीला | 
'हराजाज सबजा व्यो लोला Bt तीला ॥ 
सुरक्खाऽवलकखा मने! बाय सक्खा | 

सु उच्चेस्खवा के दले दर्प्प देखा ॥ 

खड़ पञ्च कल्यान कल्यान कारी | 
कपेतच्छबी sui चितेरे समारी ॥ 
हजारे EMT लगे हेम तारे | 

चुनी से जड़ी जीन पड़ा समारे" ॥ ११ ॥ 
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॥ १२॥ देहा । : 
T 
au सिपाइ सलाम करि wait qa खास | 
fears fefe लगी कमला जी के पास ॥ 
छेमङ्करिनि निहारि नभ भौ बिकसित मुख चन्द्र | 
aatar fage afe TELU aces ॥ 
मच्छ पच्छ के तिलक करि use कुसुम के माल | 
क प्रनाम gem बहराने wur ॥ १२ ॥ 


॥ १३ ॥ gx चिभङ्गो । 
सुर पुर के राजा uf भाजा मेर समाजा जाय परे | 
त'हाँ करत बड़ाइ दुगा माई SE बचाई व्यधिक Sx’ ॥ 
के गनति HEAT रङ्काधीसा लावे सीसा सुनि ठहर | 
ust] के दप्प दिनकर wm मेट्नि कम्प का ठहर | 
बीजापर बङ्का व्याध सुरङ्का जित faq सङ्का जाग भर । 
ज्गली कलकत्ता faafaa सत्ता तेजि लत्ता फिरति फिर 
दच्छिन नर नाहा तेजि सिलाहा भेजहि are: के ठहर | 
एका के रानी फिरछिं ट्वानी at मकमानी fad ee 
feat सगबम्गी कासो भग्गी बतिच्या टग्गी का ठहर | 
दीनन सभ के गति डरत सकल ufa Afaan भूपति के! बहरे ॥ १३ | 


॥ १४ ॥ देहा I 


किल्लाहु ते कूच करि कर में गहे कमान | 
महाराज डेरा fear हरिना के मदान ॥ १४ | 


॥ १४५ l| छन्द ATS I 
ast बड़ी बनात की कनात जाहि राडटी | 
agi Tet जमाचिरे जड़ाउ लाल ते जटी ॥ 
लगे लगे हजार हेम तार कार से भर | 
as as बितान व्यासमान ज्यो XE खरे ॥ 
wx आनेक रूप की fate पालकी पड़ी । 
कहूँ इजार के सिलाइ रोर लालकी धरी ॥ 
कहे ACK Qi AAG Bi घरे हजारची | 
कङ्क कमान IX बेस बान WHHICY] | 
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कहूँ अनेक दुन्द्भी खिदक़' oF CF के | 
ag [सपाह तुझुदारु जेतवार जङ्ग के ॥ १५ ॥ 


| १६ ॥ ATST I 


उर्दू fay मिथिलेस के बरनत है कबि लाल | 
व्यमर नगर ते चागना लागत अधिक निसाल ॥ ९६ ॥ 


॥ १७ ॥ इन्द्‌ जुजङ्गप्रयात | 


फहाड़ा WS Bl बने चार ZI 
हजारी बपारी चल बान्टि Sst ॥ 
घनेरे agi जाचि के जाचि च्याच । 
नयी SYA सा बनी गीत गाब ॥ 
ae we चीनी बिक नोन गड्टा। 
कि जाके uw ते सुघा हात खट्टा ॥ 
wg तें बतासा बने व्यो मिठाई | 
az mfa मेवा धरे कै बनाई ॥ 
ae मीसरी ओ जिलेबी पके * | 
कर मेल Ba बहते खड़े है ॥ 
कहूँ सकरे ओ बिके गड चक्की | | 
HE त सोहारी घरी StS पक्की ॥ 
जवाड़ा सरेही ae तेग बिक्का । 
कह Bret Aree देत सिक्का ॥ 
ag तासखाने लगी भीर भारी । 
acy fam लच्छ कच्छी खन्रारी ॥ 
ag मत्त AMF ऊँट घनेरा 

ag चित्र लेखत खड़े हैं चितेरा ॥ 
mE दाख ud कहूँ है छोच्ाड़ा | 
कहूँ है।ज में बेस कुटत फोद्दाडा ॥ 
SE बादला साल बाफी दोसाला | 
ag लाल माती बिक कण्ठ माला 
कहूँ बाफदा थान खासा प्रोसाकी | 
ag नाचि जाने कोऊ मेल जा को ॥ ९७ ॥ 
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॥ १८॥ «TT I 
रामपटी ते कूच करि पड़ा अचानक जाय | 
तब ex भूपति सुन्यो नाजिम पं चे च्याय ॥ १८ ॥ 


| १८ ॥ छन्द भुजङ्गप्रयात | 


दोऊ ale फोाजँ भयी है" तयारी । 

agi बीच द्रुम्यान द्रिच्याव्यो भारी ॥ 
चले बान कम्मान गोला हजारे | i 
सभे oa Bt के गिर जा सितारे ॥ 
छड़ीबान छुटे गजर के घड़ी सी । 
छकी च्यासमाना लगी फुलमड़ी सी D 
पहुंच के बहलिरँ ने गोरी से मारी । 

इटी जाय पीछे लटी फौज सारी ॥ 

जो घाइल पड़े शा चएनु जाय खाटे" । 

ae us pera सके wf बाट ॥ १८ ॥ 


॥ २० ॥ देशहा I 

बकसो से नरपति weit चछ देखो ATA | 
रहा au होसिव्यार से करि छे दगा निदान ॥ 
जाफर खाँ को साथ करि दूजे छाला राय । 

LN + ७ = 
Sxl द बकसी चल चए खेत पर ज्ञाय ॥ 
HEU पेच खेलाय के WIS SAM बाट | 
चएी सवारी पार हे गङ्गदुच्यार के घाट ॥ 
धाबा करि के wr गो faux = टाल | 
इलका रे fay से weit भयौ मोइब्बिल Frey 
च्याण दाउ मझा बलो मिचजीत evt | 
aufa के! परनाम करि feat रिकेबनि niet ॥ २० ॥ 


॥ २१ ॥ छन्द भुजङ्गप्रयात । 


aa बेस बग्घल बक्कबात BIST | 
लिए हाथ के बीच तेगा जड़ावा ॥ 
E T 
बन x के खूर हाडा बिराज 4 
ag ओर से दुन्दभी जोर बाज ॥ 
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चले बान कम्मान गोला हजारे । 
बच्चादुर दोऊ बाग के नाचि फर ॥ 
कद्म wr कदम त WSl Wr जाइ | 
महा BA के लगी है लडाई ॥ 
दमामा नफीरी घने सकू बाज | 

व्यनोरे पडो राम चढ़े urs II 

उठाई सलाबति न घोड़े ui | 

भर fay उमरादओ आड़े है च्याग ॥ 
बहादुर दोऊ के कहाँ ज्यो बड़ाई। 
पड़ी कन पारथ के Val लडाई ॥ 
निकलि खाप तें खूब तेगा चली छे । 
महा घन घटा दामिनी Sm wat x ॥ 
जखम खाय पीछे भर है नचारा | 
पकड़ि के सलाबति को नीचे दे मारा ॥ 
चले घाय के देखि ent भिखारी | 
usa ता सके नाचि Se को मारी ॥ 
लगी व्यानि गाली गिरे बीर बङ्का | 
भरी सी Gee पुरी जाय सङ्का ॥ 
"dx Ble जा को छकी कीत्ति जाई । 
लिए फल माला परी पास व्या३ ॥ 
बड़ा बीर साधी हजार हजार | 
सभ काड़ि घोड़ा भयो छ उतार ॥ २९ 0 


| २२ B= नराच | 


पड़े डठाय धाय घाय एक एक से लड़ । 
मनो गजेन्द्र सा गजेन्द्र जङ्ग जार के धर ॥ 
«xiu मिचजीत crit बखत सिद्धः के धर । 
चखा चरखी चपेट चोट लोट पोट हु गिर ॥ 
सनासनो uerus] सुनी न जात तीर के | 

पड़े जो खूब CH रङ्ग जङ्ग जे Bale के ॥ 
जमातिदार अर चाट के करे निरन्तरा | 
घड़े कमान बान से मझी कास अन्तरा ॥ 
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सुन्यो बिपच्छ पच्छ wrap धीरता aa गयी | 

धड़ा घडी हजार बार ताप की जबे भयी ॥ 

xz अनार घोर Bre छाल की चटा चटी । 
जहाँ avi ws दिसा क्रिपान की खटा खटी ॥ 
भला भला हला करु" लड़ जो बीर कोप स | 
बदा बदी गिर जो मुण्ड कोटि कोटि uta 
कट कबन्ध afa ufa घोर भाउरी भरु 

हषा गिराय कं हलाल AS TS के कर ॥ 
सुमुग्ड कञ्ज रक्त पानि at समार केस के | 
नदी बची जहाँ तहाँ मेदान मीथिलेस के ॥ _ 
भयो फतेह बेरि जाल के निदान भोगिनी । 
गयी Bas खाय खाय गण्ड मण्ड जागिनी ॥ 
व्यसेख मण्ड माल जाल कालिका ले ब्याउती | 
कराल WA साथ भूतनाथ के पन्हाउती p 

aa फिरे मेदान छाडि पोजदार भागि गो | 
भये! mex भूप को सुकीत्ति बम्ब बाजि गो ॥ २२ ॥ 


॥ २३॥ दोहा I 


रुन फतेह भो न्प के फौजदार गो भागि | 
चोन F तिरति के कीत्ति उठी है जागि ॥ 
कादयो हाकिम जानि के फ्ता भिखारी रक | 
राखि लियो जगदम्ब ने महाराज के टेक ॥ २३ | 


| २४ ॥ छन्द भुजङ्गप्रयात | 


जौ पीछे लगे हे सभे राच्यो राने । 
we araara नगारे निसाने ॥ 

कह पालकी लालको केटि हीरा । 
we तोसदाने भरे खास बीरा ॥ 

ail तम्ब कंनातें लट Se गाडी | 

लटे है कहूँ as काहु पिक्काडी ॥ 
बग्च्छी धमाका लट wir नेजा | 
गये है कहूँ As we करेजा 
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wx बाजि हाथी लटे बेस wm 
महाराज ज के fax] €^ दो हा ॥ २७ 0 


॥ २४ दोहा | 
लटि कूटि siet सभनि faye लपेटे ay | 
काल सुकबि Be भाँति भे समर भिखारो wy ॥ २५ ॥ 


डति ॥ 





TRANSLATION, 
l. Doha. 

To Rám Naráyan Bhüp* came an enemy (of Narendra Singh) and 
said, ‘the Lord of Mithilá has cast aside the rule of government.’ So he 
arranged to take Tirhut under direct management, and Mahthá was ap- 
pointed general in company with Salábati Ray. There were, also, Bakht 
Singh, the liberator of his family, courageous Ror Mall, who was the sun 
among the Chaubháns, and Bhánu Sukul, each a greater hero than the 
other. Such men were taken into service, and Mahthá with five thousand 
men at arms crossed the river when diksul and joginit were iu front of 
him. 

2. Ohhand Bhujangaprayat. 

The governor's army proceeded, and the kettle-drums beat. All 
the artillery was brought out at daybreak. Over the black coloured 
elephants flapped the flags, and long muskets, elephant-cannons and 
chandrabdénst shone. Sesha, the mountains, the earth, the mundane boar 
and the elephants of the quarters shook from the trampling, and the dust 
arose and filled the sky and covered the sun. Drums, trumpets and 
trombones sounded, and the whole earth quivered, and each continent 


» Tho well-known Sübah of Bihar, who flourished during the last century, He 
was drowned by Mir Kasim on A. D. 7— 

f An inauspicious planetary conjuncture. Diksul in n day on which it is in- 
auspicious to go in a certain direction; such as Friday and Sunday for West, and 
Saturday and Monday for Enst, Compare the proverb Qia जोगिन पौछे कान्त, धर 
wu wet का WS, if one starts when joginí ia to bis right and ká! behind him, he 
will seize his enemy by the throat and kill him. 

| £ Different kinds of ancient guns. 
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shook. The sword-bearers as they stood before their masters were joyful, - 

as their vigour for battle came to a head. With great pleasure the gate JE 
opened, and there issued forth Shekhs and Saiyads who took horse-armour 

and rode. In front gleamed the wand-bearers, feeling happy under the 

shadow of their spears. ‘Speed on, we have far to go, and vast treasure 

is loaded in the carts.' They marched with great valour from one halt 

to another, Indra himself could not match their magnificence. They 

had all waist-bands set with jewels, and on the way inquired the road to 

Bhawürá.* 


3. Doha. 


The news-bearers informed and told the king (of Tirhut) that 
Mahthá had arrived with five thousand cavalry. The king sent for his 
astrologers, and asked them to calculate, and (after hearing their deci- 
sion) determined not to engage in battle there (nt Bhnawárá), but on the 
other side of the great Balint When he had settled all this, he came 
out and sat down, sent for the heralds and told them to have all the 
army in readiness. 


4. Chhand Narách. 


The heralds went into the midst of the army and running hither 
and thither proclaimed, * be ready, brave men, and take up your arms.’ 
They commenced making themselves ready, as the captains thundered 
out their joy. On all sides was heard & continuous noise, and a terrible 
uproar uprose. Everywhere were displayed bows, arrows and javelins 
of various kinds, In one's judgment it appeared as if each soldier in 
the midst of the field was superior to Bhima. The mighty warriors 

"got ready and issued from their houses, and their horses excelled the 
wind itself in speed. 
‘5. Dohá. 

The mighty warriors distributed alms to all, and after enjoying 
various pleasures proceeded to the (palace of the) king of Mithila. The 
warder at the gate approached and told him saying ‘ the belted soldiers 
are all ready and present.' One by one they paid their respects to him, 
which he accepted.  Lál, the great poet, says that they sat round the 


* A village clore to Madhnbani in the Darbhanga district, a former seat of the 
Darbhangá Ráj. 

+ There are in Darbhangé two rivors called Balin, vis. the Bari- or great-Balán 
and the Bhutiyaé- or ghost-Balán. Tho former enters British territory from the 
Himálnyn at Lankahá and runs north and south about thirty miles east of Madhnubani. 
The latter lios more to tho east, and never has the samo bed two years ranning, 
continually disappearing from one place and reappearing elsewhere,—hence ita name. 
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Abode of Happiness. To his south sat the Bábüs* and the Prime 
minister, to his north the wizards and the wise men, to his west the 
soldiers, and near him the Bakhshif and the chief house-servants in 
gorgeous apparel stood behind him. The chief of the exchequer who 
attended day and night, and who knew about all jewels, was making 
a list of excellentf bows and arrows. Maharaj Narendra sat in the 
midst of all. Who can describe the splendour of one who was like the 
moon in the midst of stars ? 


6. Ohhand Bhujangapraydt. 

In one place a pandit was supporting his views in discussion, in 
another the skilled Baidiks were singing the essence of the Vedas. In 
another astronomers were correcting the time-piece, in another Tán- 
triks were reading charms nnd exorcisms, in another great poets were 
composing hundreds of martial songs, in another panegyrists recited 
epies, in another Sarb Ján JháS was dictating as if he knew everything, 
in another people explained dictionaries and rhetoric, in another they 
discussed Persian verses with learned Maulwis, in another Munshis sat 
elated with Persian knowledge, in another dairy-maids brought tyre to 
the gate, and in another fair damsels with water jars added to the 
pleasures. 

7. Doha. 


The poet Lal describes the various Rajpüts who were in the royal 
assembly, who sat round the king armed with swords and shields. 


8. Chhand Tribhangt. 

Rants and Hajpüts, all worthy sons, seeing whose valour even 
Indra with his army was put to fear, warlike Baish, Bandelá, heroic 
Chandelá and Baghelá|| armed with swords were conspicuous, Chaubhán 
Bisená who formed the strong portion of the army, and Ráythaur, who 
filled the troops with heroes. Hárá and Kachhbáhá came with their 
weapons, men who cried * Há, Ha’ and fell upon the enemy, Dabbai, 
Aridambhá, Nikumbhá, and Ganhwariyá the great heroes, Ségar, 
Paribáhá, Haiharbáhá, and Haihaybansi, the terrible champions, Gautam, 
Bijhariyá, Sarbariyá, and Raghu bansi, the perfect princes, Gauri, 


* In Mithilá this word is a high title of honour, reserved to relations of the 
Darbhangá Maháráj. 

+ Seo introduction. 

३ वोफा = 

§ See introduction. d 

|| These are all names of üt tribes, 
| SST is for 548 m. c. 
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Bachhgoti of fame as pure as beauteous pearls, and Gaharwár, each 
with his own followers, Sirmorak, Kandá, the moon of the Kausik 
family, Bargaiy&', and Karchoáliyá, Sagarbár the chief of warriors, 
Gor, Amaithí and Chaughariyá, Tomar, Gahnautá and Gmjar, Ráná- 
bansi and Sidhnutiyá, Maunas, Bijhariyá, the king of Nagpur, the 
great Mahrauri and Satauriyá, 


9. Chhand Padékulak. 


Karambár, Pammár, Kathelá, Kat'hariyá, and the warrior Surnek. 
Lál the great poet knows the great grandeur of the warriors who were 
accustomed to wield swords upon their enemies' heads. 


IO. Doha. 


Horses, tall, swift in speed, and mighty in the fierce battle-field,— 
these they untied, caught hold of their reins and brought out. 


ll. Chhand Bhujangaprayát. 

Turkish, Arab, lráki, and excellent Kachchhi; sea horses and the 
Kanhári which excelled the Lachchhi fish in speed. None can describe 
the graceful paces of the swift Tázi, Mujannas, and Pitháni, excellent, 
graceful steeds of Kamboj, as mobile as water, and fleet as quicksilver 
in a metal dish. The horses shone of varions colonrs,—there were 
chestnut ones, and fish-coloured ones, light yellows, and very dark blues, 
tawny yellows, dark blacks, and handsome browns, iron-greys, greys, 
blues and blacks, bays and whites which were companions of the wind 
in speed, and broke down the pride of Indra's horse Uchchaissravá. 
Horses blazed on the five lucky places,* stood as if they themselves 
were giving luck. Some were of the colour of pigeons, and seemed as 
if they had been coloured by painters. The saddles and bridles were 
embroidered with thousands of varieties of gold wire and diamonds. 


I2. Doha. 


Each warrior saluted and mounted his own horse. From the fort 
to the Kamláf they formed a dense crowd. King Narendra saw an 
auspicious kite} in the sky, and his moonlike face flashed. He uttered 
the auspicious names Lambodar and Bighnes§ and sallied forth. He 
fastened on his forehead a fish’s tail, and wore a safflower garland, 
and after saluting Bighnes, the king issued from his palace. 


* Whito stockings, and a white blaze on the forehead. 

+ A river about five miles west of Bhawárá. 

t Chhemankarini, the Bráhmani kite or Coromandel eagle, considered as a bird 
of good omen, Falco Ponticerianus, 

§ Two names of Ganes, tho conqueror of obstacles, 





i 
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I3. Chhand Tribhangi 

Indra, the king of heaven ran away in terror, and took shelter on 
mount Meru. There he extolled mother Durgá, and besought her to 
save him from his great fear. Who can count the kings of the earth ? 
They were but lords of the poor, and easi ly submitted to his (Naren- 
dra's) authority. By the pride of the dust of his troops the very sun 
was obscured, and the earth trembled. Who could withstand him. 
The great warrior of Bijapur, and the heroic king of Audh, took to 
penance and so conquered their fears. The Rájás of Hugli and Calcutta 
gave up their power, and wandered about clothed in rags. The king 
of the south deserted his arms and presented slaves. The queen of 
Dhaka wandered abont like a mad woman, and other kings too lost 
heart. Dilli shook, Banáras fled, Betiyá fell down, for who could stand 
in his way. All feared much when the king of Mithilá, the refuge of 
the distressed, issued forth. 

l4. Doha. 

The Maháráj bow in hand, marched from the fort, and encamped 

in the plain of Hariná 
I5. Chhand Narách. 

Very long tent-walls of cloth upheld the tents set with jewels and 
thousands of golden wires. In one place stood canopies reaching to 
the sky, in another were deposited rare kinds of palanquins. Elsewhere 
were thousands of weapons and litters,* and of horses and elephants, 
Elsewhere were laid bows and innumerable arrows of excellent quality. 
Elsewhere were drums of various kinds, while in other places were 
the brilliant soldiers, conquerors in fight. 

l6. JDohd. 

Kabi Lal describes the camp-bazir of the Lord of Mithila. It ap- 

peared four times as extensive as the city of the gods. 
77. Chhand Bhujangapraydt. 

The fountain was laid and a beautiful market established. Thon- 
sands of merchants marched in rows. Numerous young damsels sang 
sweet songs and asked for alms. Hero were being sold edible roots,t 
sugar and bags of salt. He who tasted these, considered thereafter 
ambrosia sour. There were they preparing sponge-cakes and sweet- 
meats, Here were fruits in syrup, there were sugarcandy and jilebís,t 


# A IéI'kt or ndl' kf is the ornamented litter used nt a wedding 


+ Kund is roots like the potatoe, yam, &c., as distinguishod from múl, which 


means roots like the tarnip, carrot, or radish. 
३ A kind of long hollow tube of flour and sugar, carled into patterns, and filled 








* 
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and many Mood bargaining their prices. Here were they selling brown 
sugar and slabs of molasses, and there were laid cakes prepared in cla- 
rified butter. Here were sold embroidered scymitars and swords, and 
there the jewellers were selling sikké gold mohars. Here people were 
greatly crowded round the store house, and thousands of Kachchhí and 
Khanhári horses were being sold ; there were infuriated elephants, and 
many camels. Here were painters standing as they painted pictures, 
there were laid hundreds of thousands of raisins and dried dates, and . 
in another place fell into the reservoir showers from the fountain. 
Here were golden threads, and woollen§ double shawls, there were sold 
necklaces of jewels and pearls. Here were lengths of silken cloth, and 
coats of muslin whose price no one was able to fix. 


IB. Doha. 


They marched from Rámpati,|| and thence to Achának. There 
the king heard the beat of kettledrums, and knew that the army of the 
Governor was very near. 


I9. Chhand Bhujangaprayát. 


On both sides the armies were ready, and in the midst was the 
great river. Thousands of arrows, bows, and cannon balls were dis- 
charged, which seemed as if all the stars were falling from heaven at 
once. The wand-bearers ran up and down quick as the chimes (rung at 
the end of a watch). "The sky was filled up as if with fireworks in the 
form of flowers. The hunters, approached and shot the enemy who 
lost heart and retired. The wounded were laid on beds (and so thick 
did they lie) that no one was able to pass by that way. 

20. Dohd. 

The king told the Bakhshi to go up to the battle-field, and to keep 
all on the alert, for fear the enemy should in the end have recourse to 
some stratagem. The Bakhshi took Jafar Khin and Hala Ray, beat 
the bass kettledrum, and entered the battle-field. Some one showed 
Mahthá the way, and he performed a stratagem, and mounting a con- 
veyance he crossed the river at Gangduár Ghat. Then doubling his 
pace he arrived at the hamlet of Bishnupir. The messengers told the 
king that the armies (lit, crowds) had come to close quarters, and the 


P. two mighty heroes Mitrajit and Umrao saluted the king and thrust their 


I: 





feet into the stirrup. 


* Sal bdfí means woven of wool, 
+ About five miles east of Bbawárs. 
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2l. Chhand Bhujangaprayát. 


The Bais, Bagghel, Bachhbaut, and Hárá* marched down with 
jewelled swords in their hands. The Hárás shone each a greater hero 
than the other and on all sides the drams loudly sounded. Thousands, 


of arrows, bows, and cannon-balls were discharged, but on neither side 
would the great warriors retreat. 


each other, and on the festival of the Maháshtami (the eighth day of the 
bright half of Asin, sacred to Durgá) the (final) struggle took place. 
Countless drums, trumpets, and conches sounded, and, O Rim, a dense, 
loud, noise arose. Salibati galloped his horse, and Umrao Singh stood 
up to oppose him. Both were heroes of matchless valour, and the duel 
between them was like that between Karna and Arjuna. They drew their 
swords from the scabbards, and struck out fiercely with them, so that they 
flashed like lightening amidst the dense elonds. In the end Salábati was 
wounded, and tottered helpless and Umrao seized him, thrust him down 
and killed him.  Bhikhári saw this and ran up, but'could not arrive in 
time, and only struck at the (elephant's) howdah. The cannon balls began 
to fall amongst them, and the brave heroes fell, so that dread filled the 
city of Indra itself (at the sight).  Fairies, whose fame had filled the 
whole earth, then came down with garlands of flowers. Then the great 


heroes, with thonsands and thousands of companions, alighted from 
their horses. 


Step by step the armies approached 


22. Chhand Nardch. 


They fell, they raised each other, they ran here and there, they 
fought in single combat like huge elephants wrestling together. King 
Mitrajt Rio caught hold of Bakht Singh, who, struck with severe 
blows, fell down whirling. Words could not be heard for the hissing 
of the countless arrows, as the nobles fought in different ways. The 
captains kept causing wounds incessantly, and the arrows despatched 
from their bows filled the whole space betwixt heaven and earth. As 
each heard of the defeat of his side, he lost control over himself, when 
in the struggle the cannons thundered a thousand times. Loud horrible 
noises arose as shield crushed against shield, and as all around sword 
clashed against sword. In their rage the heroes shout ‘It is well, it is 
well’, and rushed forward to the fight, and in pitched combats ten mil- 
lion heads were severed with long-swords. The headless trunks turned 
round and fell with a terrible whirl upon the earth. Ah! one beats 
another down and butchers him. In the battle-field of the Lord of 


Mithilé, a river flowed here and there, in which the lotuses were 





represented by handsome heads, the water blood, and the weeds (the 
* Various Rajpit tribes, 
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corpses’) hair. The battle was won, and at the end enjoying the feast 
on the enemy, ghouls ate and ate the (dead soldiers’) heads till they 
were satiated. Kali herself brought home numerous garlands of human 
heads, and with huge demons, invested their lord (Siva) with them. 
All the (king’s army) returned from the battle-field for the general 
(Bhikhári) had fled away. The king (of Mithila) gained the victory, 
and the drum of his fame resounded. 
25. Dohd. 

The king gained the victory, the general fled; and the fame of 
Tirhut quadrupled. The mother of the universe kept her promise to the 
Maháráj and spared only one man—Bhikhárí, on account of his high 
position. 

24. OChhand Bh ujangapraydt. 

All the Ráos and Ránás who remained behind plandered the store- 
house, the double-drums and fags. Here they looted palanquins, litters 
and ten millions of diamonds, and there cartridge boxes filled by special 
heroes. They plundered tents, tent- walls, camels, and carts, Here and 
there, some pillaged behind others. They looted spears, elephant-can- 
nons, lances and javelins, and here and there one (quarrelled) with 
anothor, aud pierced him to the heart, In other places the men of the 
Bais clan ran over and pillaged horses and elephants. In this way was 
the government of the Maharaj rc-established.* 


25. Doha. 


When they had finished pillaging they returned besmeared with 
bod, and Lil, the good poet, says that in this manner Bhikhári lost 
the battle. 








Two versions of the Song of Gop Chand.—Edited and translated by 
७ G. A. GRIERSON, C. S. 


There is no legend more popular throughout the whole of Northern 
India, than those of Bharthari and his nephew Gopi Chand. They were 
two kings who deserted their thrones to become disciples of Gorakhnáth. 
The story of Gopi Chand has penetrated as far east as even Rangpür, 
where it is preserved in the Song of Manik Chandra.f A Hindi version 
of the legend can be bought for a few pice in any up-country bazár.f 
The two versions here giver in parallel columns were taken down from 


* Lit. Cries of alas (from persons seeking justice) were again made to the 
t xis Xie in J. A. S. B., Part I, No. 3, i878. 
E. Gopi Chand Bharthari ká Jog, by Lachhman Das, 
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the mouths of singers in different parts of Bihár. The Bhojpüri version 
wus found in Sháühábád, and the Magahi one in Gayá. They are excellent 
examples of these two closely related dialects 

The following is a brief account of the whole tale of Gopi Chand 
taken from the Gopi Chand Bharthari ká Jog above referred to. The 
two Bihari versions only contain the latter portion of the legend, Gopi 
Chand was a king of Dhára. His mother's name was Maináwati, and 
her brother was the famous Bharthari, who, after being a king, himself 
became a disciple of Gorakhnáth and a Jogi. When G opi Chand grew up 
and was married, his mother attempted to induce him also to take vow 
of asceticism. After making various objections he finally consented and 
went off to look for Gorakhnáth who was his mother's guru. On the 
way he found his mother's brother Bhartharí, who at first attempted to 
turn him from his purpose, but finally took him to Gorakhnáth. The 
latter also dissuaded, but finding the king persistent ordered him, as a 
test to go forth as a beggar, aud ask for alms from his wife, Queen 
Ratan Kumári. After wandering through many lands, he reached his 
palace, and asked for alms. A maid-servant came out but he refused to 
take anything from her, telling her to go and tell the Queen that ho 
wished to receive alms from her. The Queen came, and also endeavour- 
ed to dissuade him from becoming an ascetic, and entreated him to stay 
with her. He refused. The author then* continues :— 


इतनी बात रानी रतन कुमारी की सुन के, गोपी we वहाँ से चल दिये 
Src चले जहाँ मेनावती माता बठी, जहाँ आय पहुंचे, Dre माता जी के 
भली भाँति से uera किया। तब माता ने भली भाँति से area दीनी | 
तब माता से व्याग्या ले कर बाकी समाचार मुख जबानी से बरनन किये | 
तब माता ने फेर उत्तर दिया कि बेटा सुनो 


व्यय जवाब माता का गोपी चन्द से। | 
छन्द कुण्डलिया | " 
ZTWT | चार we रमते far करे देस की सर | 
ayia मति Sem जे तू चाहे खेर ॥ 
sag (बेटा att) जे तू चाहे खर तेरि बरजे mili 
afa गोपी चन्द लाल अरज रक मान warn] ॥ 


» The metre of the following vorsion is often incorrect in the original, nnd is 
given as dohds nnd chaupdís. It is really not very correct kundaliyd. The last 
word of each kábya should properly be same as tho first word of the preceding dohd, 
bat this is not the case 

+ The words befd jf &o., do not form part of the metre, Such additional words 
are known in prosody technically as jor, and should be read in a lower tone than the 
reat of the poom, 


क 


















॥ js ^ aa 
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(बेटा जो) गरु से राखे ध्यान रहेगो लाज तुन्हारी | 
दरसन दीजे फेर तेरि रूरति पर बारी ॥ ९ ॥ 
Te | SRM कसा बस कसा उस का भेस | 
ea नं तो देखा नही राज किये ws देस ॥ 
का०॥ (माता जी) राज किये ws देस मुल्क म देखे सारे । 
दिल्ली avec quia देखि लिय am तिजारे ॥ 
(माता जी) «fuera "ur गुजरात रुहे ना हम से न्घारे । 
पूरब पच्छिम देखि लिये सब बलख बुखारे ॥ २ ॥ 
दे०॥ बचन हमारा मानियो aga मति जाय | 
afea afe चम्पावती देखत छी मरि जाय ॥ 
का०॥ (बेटा जो) देखत। ही मरि जाय|बहिन चम्पा दे तेरी | 
तो झि लागे च्यपराध करे क्यो Vet फेरी ॥ 
(बेटा जी) चन्दन बिरवा छोए पेड़ क्यों Ara बेरी । 
जनम व्यकारथ जाय कची तुम माने मेरी ॥ ३ ॥ 
Ze qp जा दिन से जोगी भये करि करि भगवा Ha! 
घर Brae सो नारि है डन में मरी न रक ॥ 
बिन मेरी केसे मरेगी 


The substance of the foregoing (it is too easy to need translation) is 
that Gopi Chand went to his mother, who warned him in his journeys 
never to go to Bangál. The king says he has never yet been there, and 
asks what sort of country itis. He has been all over India, Balkh and 
Bukhárá, but has never been there. The mother insists on the necessity 
of his avoiding Bangil, for his sister Champ4 (or Birná as she is called 
in the Bihárí versions) lives there, and if she chance to see him wander- 
ing as a beggar, she will die of grief. 'l'o which he replies, * when 
I went first to be an ascetic, I left sixteen hundred wives behind me, 
and not one of them died. Why then should my sister die ? ' 

In spite of his mother's warning Gopi Chand goes to Bangál, and 
calls at the palace of his sister Champa for alms. A mnid-servant comes 
out and offers them to him, but he refuses to take them from her, saying 
he will take them from the hand of Champa and of no one else. She 
gets angry at this, whereupon he chides her saying ‘I bought you and 
gave you to my sister in her dowry, but now that I have become an 
ascetic you do not recognize me The girl then goes and tells Champa 
who comes out and at first refuses to believe that the beggar is her 
brother. When, however, he proved his identity, by recalling to her 
particulars of her wedding which none but he could know, she became 
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convinced, and according to Maináwati's prophecy fell down dead. 
Gopi Chand then called on his master Gorakhnáth, who came and restored 


her to life. 
carries the story on a stage further. 


This is the end of the usual story. 


The Magahi version 


It adds that Birná (4. e. Champa), 


after coming to life, wept and wept till the earth opened and swallowed 


her up. 


गीत राजा गोपो चन्द | 
( Bhojpuri.) 


१ | फाड़ के पितम्मर राजा गोपी 


गीत राजा गोपो WR | 
(Magahti.) 
१ | ufefz zzz] राजा बन चले। 


चन्द्‌ Weel बनावत बाडे। बीचे लागे | माता गद्री घरि ठाड़॥ नव महिना 


छोरा लाल माती | बन nfa गदडिया बटा उदर म पालल्‌ | 


™ dr 


दसवां H 


च्थनमाल | पहिर क गदडी राजा रमि | जिणएलन व्यवतार | जनम d मरि जतन 


क चलत हे | माता sea West 
us * sie! तोहि देख बेटा atai 
facsart) तूं ता निकल कं बेटा हात 
बाड़े जागो। नो रे महिना बेटा ओदर 
मे xui, xx रे बिपतिया लाल 
WIE काम। सात Ba क दुधवा 
farsas | तवना क द्मवाँ atfe दे 
के जा ॥ 


aS, तब पारे फकीर छोड जाज्ड ॥ 


बेटा, करतु संताख | DIA नग बालन 
गोपी चन्द कि, जानू, AA, जन्म क 
हम wi छो । जानू हमरा कोख में 
ढाक मदार जन्मल, VE से यप्पन 
पापी प्रान क समुझाङ ॥ एतना बोलल 


A + 
मना माता, बसल बसल नगरी कल 


sais! afg बिना मेंडलिया aa 

गोपी चन्द्‌ । Baar नर बालन गोपी 
A = 2s 

चन्द्‌, AS माता मना, ZH क दाम देइ 


Baal सुने गोपी चन्द तब ug घरती 


ऊपर Beas | कडन रसन बेटा होब्यत जे खग के तरग गिनत | कडन 
3 a, ~ — — A x 
रसन बेटा EDS जे माता क दूध कं दाम देत | OH मना माता गाइ के 


Tat Afan कं दुधवा तू चा 
हटिया बजरिया से किनि क में aT) 
बाबा के सगर्वा दूध से भराऊ, तार 
èg q दुधवा क दाम। dx पर 


sfa म माँता से नाहि। guai तू 
amu माँता धरम क Wei नाग 
पस्द्सिया तू 2 जेागी। «usi 


दूध ufeat, we बजार से मँगाय 
vq | तोहार दूध से आलाचार + 
तोहार दूध क माइ सारा बदन पालल 
है, तोहार दूध अनमेल है ॥ गाड भेस 
के दूध बेटा नहिं पिलोली। पिलोली 
हम स्थन क दूध । THR इरावन 
डाले | बेटा फकीर ao Br | 
चाक पालन गाही दीन au] रात | 
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ae बकसे बेटा धरम क पीछे | तनी | फक दीन बेटा निपत में काम यावद | 
कचलिया मोर मान लेबे ॥ तू निकल क, बे, फकीर जागी मत 
mi Ba, तना नज Brae गोपी "Hem ॥ 
२। च्यान दे मना माता xz] कटारी | काट क कलेजी रख SS, तब 
जागी फकीर Be जाऊं | मना माता ca ama धमं क | fare लाजै 
परदेसी atere जागी ॥ जियत cee बेटा, जोगी हो क are fang | करि 
तीरथ बरत होय सवाब ॥ मुलाकात बरि zx गेल माता | waar ae ara, 
मना माता, कि इमे बकसल | बकसथन परश्मेखर जे जन्म कम्म देलक | 
a । 'हाथिन के छें।डे गापी चन्द्‌ | ऊंटन के छोड़े उंटसार | घोड़न के छोड़े 
घाड्सार। नव स SS पठान । पाँच से शार कन्या कुमार | नव से Die 
बिच्चायों । मना माता छाए पटकि सिंघासन wer fact रोण कोठा 
क व्यटारो | गाँव क शार रयत किसान | बाट क रोर बटोदी। Rat के 
शार पनिदह्ठा रिन | रसन vaa gaan निकल क भेलन जोगी ॥ 


: 8 | एतना Brat मना माता, 

EN i i मे फ pe (| सुनन बेटा wae बात । तीन मुलक 
aie | afe बरुनवा का देस AO 
मत HY | मरि HR बहिनिया तार, freer मागर WDNM Xe A 
छाती फाटि, जड्या सुनिदै Har मार | जाङ॥ भला तो कलू माइ, Waly 
मेल हे जागी ॥ बारी सतसरनियाँ रे Ware | was बहिनी दल ag- 
बारे का fama, तबने गदड़िया Ho काइ ॥ Qaa बहिनी तोहार छव 
क ठाएं। as ता सामी are जोगिया मास । तेइ बहिनी के Ter कं 
होत बाडे | कवन रे व्यलिमियाँ मे के _ 

= नेने = x व्यास ॥ 
दे क नंबे पथल क मुरतिवा ता होत 
गापी चन्दा । भर्वरा भलसवे उडि गले ॥ 

५ | पहिलि बसेड़ देला कट्लीका ४। पहिला मजिल केलन गोपी 
बनवाँ । जंगली 'हरिनिवाँ देख शार | चन्द्‌ । Was] y म परि गल | 
aga के मंबात तुर के खियावे। खा साँझ बन क रोर बनसपति माइ | 
at जागिया मार जङ्गल क Aa) जङ्गल क राण हरिन। हरिन क TT- 
gaat as wrai माता, fu नव अले AYA के पात खच्चराय | aca 
पॉनयाँ। बिरना सहर मोहि देछ सकल देखि क च्याधो रात पछली wwe 
बताइ | तना बचनियाँ सुनि, बोले खोल क बजावे बनसपति। बनसपति 
बनसपति, छबे रे महिना क «fear क दया लागि जाय | बड़े बड़े सेरु बड़े 
बिरना सचस्वा । मरि जेने Baal as fax मार के खाइ Spp बहिनी 
बिन पानी agaz cyan ae खे मलाकात नि छोय॥ गोपी we 
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बिरना सहरवा॥ atar मोर मिनतिया ं बोलल, चाहे ACT, चाहे जीच्याँ, जाएब 
तो मान Ga | तो केतने दिनव मै SB, बडिनो देस ॥ बनसपति कं दया खागल। 
मोर माँता, च्यो छी तरे इमरा a गोपी we के तोता बनोली, अपन 
ee usu चिल्हिया सरूप होत | इन्स axi बनि जाय | घडी पहर में 
बनसपति, तोतवा सरूप लेत बठाश । | गोपी we बहिनों के देस में उतार 
बिरना सचहूरवा में दले घड्ंचाइ ॥ | दलक | 

€ | गलिया के गलिया बिरना| ६। बहिनो क देस म गोपी wens 
फरिया लगावे | site मोर नगर्या चल । ae खाक से भभूती लगाइ गद्री 
के दाता जाग | राजन घरवा के दुच्यरा | से ww fuu गली गली फीर गोपो 


बतावह। तोर सरनियाँ मे छाड़ 
देब ॥ 








चन्द्‌ | HAA दोच्यार चन्दन क पड़, 
नड राजा क दोखआार USA नन परजा 
के, सभ के दरवाजा फेरी लगोलक ॥ 


नगरी के लोग कहलन, बाबा टीक | खाड खबर सभ AS लेत॥ गोपो we 
बोलल कि g गाँव के विनो माइ । राजा क दोग्यार हमरा बताइ दे । 
राजा क «Lure टोकब। परजा क टो झार नहिं टीकब॥ नगर क माइ 


ऊंच र wefrur नीच है cz 
रिया | दुष्घय्वे पर उकठल चनन क 
फंड | SE ta रजवा घर क दुव्यार | 

e, wif तर जाइ An घड्या 
लगावे | फूल के चननवा भल कचनार | 
उपरा से ताकत बाडी बिनी x क 
बिना | vem जोगी तपसो म नाहि 
Saat | जलदी बोलावत बाडो मुंगिया 
Wifeur | cars लाँडो उन्द्‌ कर 
जतिया तें पुक्क ॥ Har तन जोड़ 
Sut अरज लगावत बाडे "sl 


मार कहइलकी ते मान ले। छतिरी 
मारे जतिया । तें जा कं बतेहे। 
wfe* saagi के सिध इवे जागो ॥ 
जतिया छिपौलर, तो भल केलन | 





बिनी spere, Sul च्यटारी नीची 
Sa | सोना के चौकठ रूपे कवाड़ | 
वयोरा भोरा दो हाथिन। बारछ बरस 
क Bat wea ॥ 

e| गोपी we चलि भेल बहिनीक 
Salt | स्खल चन्दन तर घड 
HATE | acy बरिस क qup चन्दन 
भेल कचनार॥ द्रे नगर क राजा परजा 
लोग | जोगी ना है। wm हैं भगवान | 
रूखल Wea बारह बरस क भेल 
कचनार ॥ मुँगा लौ डी बोलनी | खरल 
aaa चन्दन स्वातिर बरुहमन fa- 
लाऊं। रूखल wea ete कचनार | 
जोगी mem अनूप आएल ॥ चार सखि 
व्यागे चार पाळे बोच मे afeal जन्छ 
क चललन | खिरको पल्ला सेलि देलन । 


BH नजर SN क ऊपर Ud नजर 


चन्दन के पेड़ तर | was चन्दन रानी 
देखे कचनार, रानो गिरुल yew ॥ 
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«| बाबा भोजन क खबरिया ds 
=o ना बताइ | कि wae राजन घर कं 
tara, कि करबन् Sua क फरार |l 
बारह बरिस भल, रे are}, कहियो 
Wut इम afg जारल Wu तब 
wal राजन घर "DX HIE | तवन च्यावे 
aama wir के छाये। लाँडी क 
RAIA SET ना खबाँ। छतिरी धरम 
मार जाई नसाइ | नई Y बिपतिया 
राम मार डालल | लिखल करमवाँ क 
भेनी जागी ॥ 

€ | एतना बचनिया सोनि क 
लाँडी तन गेली, भोजन कं खबरिया 
as भोलि गेली लॉडी । भोलि गेली 
zga टिकुरा | भोजन क खबरिया तो 
केऊ ना लेल । n तन राति जोगी 
बन्सो बजावे। बहिनी रे बिरनवाँ क 
सबद्‌ परे ॥ 
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<i का जोगी भोजन afea | 
का afows aera) कि राजा रसो- 
za जमावत | गोपी wem बोलल, नई 
बिपत नरायन देलन | wt देखि 
नेना से ala Gti व्याग देखि eer 
में फोला पडि ज्ञाय । कह देह राजन 
क बरच्मन क छाथ जवनार बनावर, 
तब तो rS ॥ 


eiam fep भूलि गेल अपना 
पच्ची में। रानी ata na पाट सिंगार | 
बस्छ बरह्मन भूलि गल व्यपना HF म | 
at रात पहिले wet नीत ze 
कंऊ खाएब कं खबर नहीं लेलन। DAAT 
म॑ गोपी we मुरली aE, ERE 
afi खात Gla ms, तो सत क 








सवाइ बि जाय खाय बहिनी बिसरल tae | Haat भण्डार मे रहे सभ 
afc area | नवठी पात परावन नग खाय नङ ERC YERA जाफ्त || Vaart 


म सनली बहिनी मुरली क सबद्‌ ॥ 


eo 


१० । जलदी बोलावे रानी 
लाँडी | छक जोगी दुसरा पर करत बा 
उपास | जलदी बोलाऊ लाडी बरान्हन 
कोकड़वा Wg रे जवना क कुस- 
लात॥ जा के तब लाँडी बराग्हन क 
. बोलावे gaa तौलिया में afaa 
परकार | BAT में खाली ना। च्यवह्दी 
चाह बराम्हन स कुंझरा खियावन | 
फ्रक जोगी mere पर कवन बिसात |) 

११ | गोड़वा a धोड बराग्हन 
खोलत बा भग्डार | सारी र तौलिया 








१० | मगा लोंड़ो, सभ खाय हमरा 
नगरी म। Suit उपास ue मंगा 
लाडी कहली, इम का जानी | GUI 
बरह्मन के बोलाइ भेजल | बरुव्या बर- 
ऋमन के बोललन, कि जलदी xr दे 
व्याव जोगी wi waar बोलल कि 
एक जोगी के कोन बिसात है । छप्पन 
सो कूर जेवा देऊं ॥ 


११ | सोना के atai पर छोर 
Gat | जाइ क खोले भण्डार । देखे 
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जरू क खेंगार | मनवाँ में साचत बाड़े | तो purs तोली म॑ व्याग लागल | क्कप्पन 
बरान्हन क छोकड़वा, कवन रे "rw ताल। गरावन तो HZ] भर करी नी 
हाड गले Afe रे तौलिया के जरी | निकसल | aus बरुमन बोलल कि 
करंदी मुगिया लॉड़िया से EM | मंगा लाँडी जोगी के रसोई दे ana: | 
mE | राजन घरव। क नया छिपहे। जात क Harel मंगा, बात के होशि- 
nfe मोर गरिबवा घर क CHIE | | यार । गरी, बदाम, DEIET, मोनक्का 
uar लाँडो र ले कं तो गली । | पाँच खिल्ली पान लगा EDO) सेना के 
जागी तोर करमवाँ में आशि लाग ।| थाल में सँगा ais घर Suri ew 
जरि गले मोर राजन घर के CSE ॥ | करोनी कटोरा में। ले गड़ग जल पानी 
मंगा लाँडी चललन। ले बाबा जोगी CSE) तोहरा करुम में आग लागे ॥ 
कोपकाप करि व्येधिस्ारी । उठि गोपी चन्द अकुताइ । सोना कं तुमड़ी ले 
पानी | सोना क कटोरा में ले X WIE | 


२२ | तना बचन सुनि जोगिया २२। कोपकाप क अँधिआअरियाँ 
तन हसे। चमकत बा बतिसिया रे | पन x x देख के गोपी we हँस 
मुख क दाँत aife रे उजिद्यरवा | दंत | रात इले,तन् दीन हा गेल | चदरी 
में लेत बा करंदी | का दिहद्ली खोलि गेठिया लेलक रुसोश्व्या जलल 
बड्नि हमार॥ व्योहि रे कराँदी राजा |करौनी | गोपी चन्द धूनी काढ़ के 
aza गठियावे | खात बाट घ झ्याँ राखि सानत Bie! पाँच पतरी पर 
क खाक mafa ॥ रख देलक | पाँचो परकार बनि गेल ॥ 

१३ । हात रे फजिरवा तन लोच्या. १३ | हात फजिर जार पोखरा पर 
लागे «uem सगस्वे पर करे अस- aa करे | सभ देह गद्री से छिपाय, 
नान। सारी * बद्नियाँ तक गुदड़ी st ae खाक भश्ूती लगाय | हमरा 
eur | warm सुरतिया ता नाहि ब!इनी नब चीन्दे। जोगी फकीर होइ 


रेळ्पे। सानि क agian तो भसम | जार्ऊ॥ का गोपी चन्दा दाँत क बतीसी 


चए़ावे aga के Sata पर ठाए चमके | का गोपी चन्दा रे कले । छक 
बाडे | gua d जार जोगी अरज aca क गोपी चन्दा इले, बर आउ 
लगावे | इमसे तण भिक्कवा रानी देबे| बरन axa qu हात फजिर जार 
तोइरो दुखरवा इम छोड़ देबाँ ॥ बहिनी क दुद्यार | भिच्छा aia । जीए 
निनी बच्चा सुखदाय तोहार ॥ 

१९ | ग॒दड़ी बस्तर मंगा लाँडो Awe, देखि जोगी के सकल axa, गावत 
जाय रुक मइलों में। मंगा लोंड़ो कहलन कि, हे afud] जउन र्क के गोपी 
चन्दा भाइ छोड़े, तउन रक के जोगी चन्दा बाबा ॥ मेगा लॉडो तार भाइ 
भतीजा GIS | इम्मर भाइ गोपी चन्दा जों आवत ते उजरेपा बसे जाय। 
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at से घोड़ा, नौ से हाथी, नो से मोगल gar, नौ से कर पठान ॥ 


मंगा लोंड़ो बोलल, wo चलब देखे, ट्मगी दोकरा माज्डर खाय मरि जाय ॥ 
तेना सुनत बिनी बिरना, जात क नोची, जात जठाही मंगा लाँडो । 

"unm afg छम चलब, दमरी कं माहुर ले क खाय भरि जाय | इमरा 

ऊपर अपराध चछ | बाबा क हाथ क Brat, व्यो महतारी क चिट सारी, 

सोनवाँ रुपवा के खिचड़ी बनावत बे! भोजी क दाथ के up, चार 
बाडी | चलत बाडी भया के fewer सखि आगे चार पाके, सोनन क थाल 
देब । सुंगिया लॉडिया से देली भेजाइ। A भीख लेले | ले, बाबा जोगी, छाड़न 
जागी आपन भिक्कवा ले, तू लेबर ॥ Zale ॥ 

१५ । इथवा ds जार जागी अरुज | ९४ | कड्कड़ पथल Brey माता 
लगावत WISI was पथरवा बहिन | के महल म | छह कड्कड़ Uus ले क 
के रे चलावे । हम के देतू गदड | इम का करब | बहिनी बोलली, WISI 
कपड़ा पुरान | रहला कपड़ा मोरो : भिच्छा देत feas, ws qua 
चस्या लॉडिया। mE खातिर नाहि | बनाइ देलके ॥ जाँ कउनो साल दो साला 
ale मोर कपड़ा पुरान। अपने में भंया | eq तो गदरिया बनाय देल ॥ जारी 
क लाख सं etere mfè बाटे कपड़ा बाबा लेत नहि, रसी गाएी कसम स्वा 
परान॥ फ्रतना बचनिया as बड्नि | जाय | जोगी बाबा 'इम्मरु care छोड़ 
sx के बाले मरे तार Har रे राजा | देश । तोरा जाग कपड़ा नहिं हैं ॥ 


गोपी चन्दा । भूठे रे किरियवा तूं wre के SSH ॥ दे के सरपवा ae 
जागी * चलत aS) बहिनि डन्ह क गदड़ी ध बिलमाबे। mfg m 
पितम्मर जोगी गदड़ी बना zai Are मारा भया के SS सराप । अपने 
गरुव्मवा के लाख स दोचह्चलाइ | "nus तन मतवा FSU इराम | काह मोरा 
भया के fees सराप ॥ 

td | हथवा तन जोड़ जोगी पता ख्यापन बतलावत बाड़े | ze 
awaa राजा रुघुबन्सी । बाबा रे fah fay क में नाती। 


बाबा रे भवन्दा सिद्ध के में azri) g) सुनि प्रतना बोलल गोपी चन्द, 
धरी afefaat मे तार संग पाय घन गल उधराय «fe fang 
भेया । बड़ी d सँपतिया पर गेल | कोखिया के ay भाइ | Baar सुन 
yaa | ना fasa उदरी एक गोपी चन्द बोलल, इम नहर के नाते 
भाड ॥ तोहर भाइ || 


१७ | तमा बचन सुनि बहिन sve क बालत बा, सुन रे wifsur मारि 
बात | ww मोर भया जोग नाहि बाड़े बारह स CHEST मारा द्वछ़ो पर 
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नोकर | She कुं अरवा में से जोगिया बाटे | जानत बाड़े मोर भाइ बाप 
कंनाम | जहिया मार रते Har गोपी चन्दा, चार से ae घोड़ा रेते ताजी 
ओर तुरकी । इथियन से eur उठि जेते। पेदल के गिनितिया कवन 
रे चलावे | उजरी नगरिया बस जेते, जडिया रते भेया मार गोषी चन्दा | 


— — — — — 


हमरा भया क इथवा में कलम, के | vol जब जाने के हम्मर भाइ है, 
चिन्दवाँ। का मार भेया रे तिलक | कि faurw जे मिलल उमरा से दे तूं 
GG | का मार भया fees दहेज ॥ | sare ॥ 


लाख सं Bacal, रे बहिनि, तिलक aos | भंवरा इथिया दोचरा का क्‍ 
पुजा। गाड़ी छकड़वा feet लदाश सोनवाँ। Fass के गिनती कवन 
चलावे | रुपिया पर कलम नन cuepud;) बहु क कँगनबाँ तार इथवा 


बिराजे । बाबा क Aafin तारा गोपी चन्द्‌ बालल कि देखन बाबा क 
war मे चमके । पिरले बाडिस हाथ के अंगठी खाभे। माता के faz- 
नेर के चित ty सारी ॥ सार, भोजी कं हाथ के ककन ॥ 

R= | Saat बचनिया सुनि क| ws Baar सुनि बहिनी बिरना 
बहिन se क दोड़ल SP दूटे गेया घर के गदरी लागे VIE माय fa- 
के चोर बाळा | भाइ रे बहिनियाँ तञ | गिन, भाइ जोगिया asa । बेसन 
भट लाग | AFA क पतवा ae ns | बसन ur Mea सिंघासन | दुनियाँ 
ISTUD क के Nawal म Har के| दालत देऊ मगाय ॥ 
खियाओँ | पाछे vet नहर ERN | fees भया चछि ख्याइल 
सबवा anal के तोर दंसवा रे छोर लेले। ext में Bat भैया 
जोरि फौदिया । तोहार देसवा S छोड़ाइ ॥ नाहिं बिन we 
aS सुबवा नबाब । mf कंऊ मार दसवा. wc लेले । लिखल 


करमवाँ के भेले जोगी। तारा इच-| तोहरा दरवाजा बिनी का ae | 
वा कं, बहिन, जेवना नाहि खेबाँ। दो चार पेसा हेत, चुरी पछिर के 
ofe घड़ी मार VUN छक बाट | EIT! BAA म बाल सास ननन्द | 
रात क रसोश्या तग wu, बहिन|रात मगा क हाथ क carr 
बिरना | का feeq बडहिन । जरि we | तनो बेर We पचान भेल, 
करुमवाँ । खोरिया के टकडा atfe | ठनगन करत * ॥ तना सुनि बहिनी 
afar देखोल्‌ | उतरल नगरिया क| बिरना, कडन कडन बीजन, कडन 
रे भार॥ खोलि के करानी जोगिया | कउन परकार खाय | चदरी के खुंट में 
दंखेले मरि गेली बडिनियाँ छाती | जल करोनी बहिनी देखिस। छाय 
फाट | करि के बहिनी गेल मर | 













as 
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१८ | मनवाँ में सोचत बाड़े राजा 
गोपी चन्दा माँता क "wfeur ata 
भेली ॥ कमर खे निकाले राजा छुड़िया 
कटरिया | Saar गर दनवाँ पर देत बा 
चलाइ । ऊपर ae गोसेयाँ रे us तर 
लिइले। काह क मारे जोगी awa 





जियर्वा। तो हरा अंगरिया मे अमिरित 
"rar चीर क अंगरिया बहिन के 
पिया । जागी रम क चल देले॥ इति ॥ 
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१८ | मारो कुरी कटारी । भाइ 


afwá] के जगह मर WIS) च्याय 
करि के नरायन बरचमन क रूप 
धरि पकड़ लिइलन। Be पापी, कन- 
गरिया में safra पल हैं। atte 
बहिनी के zx पियाय । aaa बिनी 
तार जी जाय | व्याप मेरा कं स्वरूप 
धरि जागी फकीर हेड रहन ॥ 











२० । बहिनी उठि aan) गली के गली राश। चन्दन के पेड धरि 


राण । चन्दन के पेड़ जबाब केलक, तुम का wr तोहार भाइ जोगी 





होड गेल | एतना मे बहिनी हाय करे। फाटे धरती जाय समाय । भाइ 
बझिनी क नाता दुन्नो जने के टूट गेल ॥ इति ॥ 





TRANSLATION, 


Song of Gopi Chand,—Bhojpuri. 

l. King Gopi Chand teareth up 
his royal robes and maketh out of 
it an ascetic’s cloth. In its midst 
are fastened diamonds, rubies and 
pearls, and it was made a priceless 
cloth. He putteth on the cloth 
and starteth on his wanderings,® 
and his mother catcheth him by the 
cloth and standeth. ‘When I see 
thee, my son, I control myself, 
for thou art going forth and be- 
coming an ascetic. I held thee, 
my son, for nine months in my 
womb, thinking that my darling 
would be a help to me in trouble. 
I gave thee.seven streams of milk 
to drink, pay mo back the price 
thereof.'t 





a a” XA to go, wander. 

t पिदा क्त i» lst sing. of 2nd pret. 
In p. 39 of my Bh. Gram. I have marked 
jt as wanting. 


Song of Gopi Ohand,—Magahi. 

l. The king donneth an ascetic's 
cloth, and starteth for the forest. 
His mother catcheth him by the 
cloth and standeth, saying, ‘I held 
thee for nine months in my womb, 
and in the tenth didst thon take 
human form. If thou hadst died 
in thy birth, I would have been 
contented. Say not, O Gopi Chand, 
"Imagine, mother, that thon art 


barren or that thy womb hath borne 


only a dhdk (butea frondosa) ora 
madár (asclepias gigantea).* With 
such words remonstrate with thy 
sinful sounl."' So much said his 
mother Mainá. (Again she said) 
(By thy going away) thou art lay- 
ing waste an inhabited city,for with- 
out thee, Gopi Chand, the whole 

* Two trees. The first is good for 


nothing but firewood, and the second is 
very bitter. 
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[ No. l, 


palace is empty. Say not 80, Gopi Chand," saith his mother Maina. 
‘ First pay me the price of my milk and then go and become an 


ascetic.’ 
and upon the sky above. 


When Gopi Chand heard this, he gazed upon the earth 
‘What sort of son is that, who can count 


the stars of heaven ? He alone can pay his mother the price of her milk. 


* If. thou desire milk of cow or 


buffalo, I will buy it in the mar- 
ket and give it to thee. I will fill 
my father's tank with it, and with 
it wilt thou recover* the price of 
the milk. Even if I gave all this 
I would not be free from the debt. 
Do thon, O mother, give me a free 
gift of the milk, for the sake of 
virtue (१, e., as a free gift).' 

‘Thou appearest, O my ascetic, 
to me, as amongst men of another 
land. I give thee, O son, the milk 


If, mother, thou hadst desired cow's 
milk, I could have bought it in 
the market, and given it to thee. 
But for thy milk I am without 
resource. Mother, my whole body 
hath been nourished by thy milk. 
Thy milk is beyond price. His 
mother answered, ‘It was not the 
milk of cow or buffalo that I gave 
thee to drink, 'twas the milk of my 
bosom. Thou art forgetting* the 
milk. Be not an ascetic. Protect 
me in days and nights of trouble 


(lit. on thick days and nights), 
Some day O my son, be a help to 


as a free gift, but mark this much 
of my words. 


me in calamity. So, go not forth to become an ascetic. Say not 
so, Gopi Chand.’ 

A 0० Bring hither, mother Mainá, sword aud dagger, that I may 
plant them in my liver. Or else let me’ go forth to be an ascetic. 
Give me, mother, thy milk as a free gift. Thine own ascetic of a 
foreign land beginneth to entreat thee.” His mother replied, * Live 
my son and be an ascetic, Go thou forth, but come back to me. 
Great is the spiritual reward of visiting holy places and performing 
vows. ‘Mother, the day of meeting me again is gone far off. Say 
not, mother “It is I who have given the free gift." Itis God who 
giveth me my birth, and decideth my fate.’ 

3. Gopi Chand leaveth his elephants. He leaveth his camels in 
the camel-stables, and his horses in the horse-stables. Nine hundred 
Paithán attendants doth he leave behind. Five hundred damsels and 
princes weep for him. Nine hundred wedded wives weep for him. 
His mother Mainá dasheth down the throne and weepeth for him. 
The swans weep on the turrets of his house; in the villages weep the 
cultivators; on the way, the wayfarers; and by the well, the girls 
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ays ho came to fetch water. 
ns an ascetic.” : 


4 Thou wi It have to wander 


through the three worlds, but go 
not to the land of thy sister Birná. 
The henrt of thy sister will burst 
and she will die when she heareth 
that her brother hath become an 
ascetic." 

Young Satraniyá whom he had 
married in his youth, she also 
catcheth him by the cloth and stand- 
eth. * Thou, my husband,art becom- 
ing an ascetic,what support wilt thou 
give me before thou goest.'* Gopi 
Chand (refused to hear her and) 
became like an image of stone.+ 

9. His first halting placet was 
in the plantain-forest and the does 
of the forest as they see him, weep. 
(Banspati, the Egeria of the 
forest) plucked and offered him 
fruits of the forest to eat. ‘ Eat 
O ascetic, the fruit of my forest.’ 
' I will not eat food, O mother, nor 
will I drink water, Tell me where 
is Birná's city.’ When she heard 
these words Banspati said ' Birná's 


* चअल्मिया = Gea or WWE ७ snp. 
port. 

t J/ Wea means to settle upon, but 
the sentence in which Weg occurs is 


quite unihtelligible, The words are 
written exactly na tho singer gave them, 
but even he did not know their meaning. 
The sentence might perhaps mean * Tho 
bee (i. e. Gopi Chand) immediately on 
settling flow away,’ as if he was only 
paying a short visit to his home. A 
reference to the introduction will show 
that this was the case. 

$owqq is literally ‘a roosting place.’ 
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‘So beloved is he of us who goeth forth 


4. Then said his mother Mainá 
‘Hear, my son, my words. 
Throughout the three worlds may'st 
thou ask for alms, but go not thou 
to the land of thy sister.” “Well 
hast thou done, O mother, to re- 
mind me. Thon hast caused me 
to remember my forgotten sister.” 
‘Thy sister hath been weeping for 
these six months, for all her 
hopes are fixed upon her parent's 


house.’ 


5. Gopi Chand’s first stage fell 
in the Plantain forest. At even 
mother Banspati of the wood 
weepeth. The does of the forest 
wept, and as they heard it the 
leaves of the forest fell down. 


When she saw his form and ap-. 


pearance Banspati opened (her 
flute) and played in the second 
watch after midnight. She felt 
pity for him. ‘Great tigers and 
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city is six months’ journey distant. 
Thou wilt die without food and 
water. The path to thy sister 
Birná is rough.” ‘O mother, hear 
my prayer. In as many days as 
thou dost arrive there, my mother, 
in sO many cause me also to arrive.’ 
Banspati taketh the form of a 
hawk, and uplifting him in the 
shape of a parrot, carrieth him to 
Birná's city. 

6. He began his perambulation 
of the lanes, crying, ‘ May ye live, 
my charitable. folk of the city. 
Show me the way to your king's 
doorway, then will I leave your 
company.'* 


[ No. l, 


lions will devour him, before he 
seeth (i. e, if he trieth to see) his 
sister. Said Gopi Chand, * Let 
me die, or let me live, I will go to 
my sister's land." Banspati took 
pity on him. She turned Gopi 
Chand into a parrot, and herself 
into a swan, and in an hour and 
a watch set him down in his sister’s 
land. 


6. When Gopi Chand arrived 
at his sister's country, he applied 
ashes and burnt cowdung to his 
face, and hid his body beneath 
his ascetic's mantle. "Through all 
the lanes went he backwards and 


forwards, and he found as sandal tree at the door of every one. 
He could not distinguish the doorway of the king from that of 


his subjects, though he went round them all. 


The village people 


said, * Reverend Sir, stay with us. Every one of us will look 


after thy food.' 


But Gopi Chand said, ‘O sisters and mothers 


of the village, show me the doorway of the king, for there will 
I stay. I cannot stay at the doorway of any of his subjects.’ The 


‘The turret is high, and the door 
is low. At the door is a dried up 
sandal tree. That is the king's 
doorway. 


7. The ascetic went before the 
sandal tree and lighteth his fire,f 
and, lo, the sandal tree flowered 
became fresh and green. From 
above his sister Birná is watching 
him, saying, ‘I never saw a 
reverend ascetic like this before.’ 


Quickly she calleth Mügiyá her 


^ सरनियाँ lit. protection. 
+ ut , an sacetic's fire. 


sisters and mothers of the village 
replied. ‘The turret is high, and 
the door is low. The doorposts are 
of gold, and the doors of silver. 
There are there two she-elephanta 
named Aurá and Bhaurá, and a 
sandal tree which hath been 
withered for twelve years.' 

7. So Gopi Chand went to his 
sister’s door, and lit his ascetic'a 
fire below it, and the sandal 
tree which had been withered for 
twelve years became fresh and 
green. The king and the subjecta 
of the village saw this. ‘It is not 
a mere ascetic. This is some God ; 
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mnid-servant, ‘Go my damsel 
and ask his caste. With folded 
hands the ascetic saith to her, 
“ Damsel, believe what I say. I am 
by caste a Chhatiri. Go thou and 
tell her that, and say “from his 
birth he hath been an ascetic of 
the highest degree (siddha).’’’ 
The damsel said ‘ Thou hast hidden 
thy caste, and hast done well. 


four behind her, in the midst 


G. A. Grierson—Song of Gopi Chand. 


came his sister 





for, lo, the sandal tree which hath 
been withered for twelve years 
hath become fresh and green 
Mü'gá (his sister's servant) said 
‘for the sake of the withered, 
withered, sandal tree, will I give the 
Brihman food. The withered sandal 
hath become fresh and green. This 
is a wondrous ascetic.’ With four 
companions in front of her, and 


She opened the 


doors of the window and beheld. One glance fell upon the ascetic, 


and the other on the sandal tree 


The queen saw the withered sandal 


tree fresh and green, and fell in a faint i 


8. Reverend sir; tell me what 


thou wantest to eat. Wilt thou 
eat cooked food of the king's house, 
or wilt thou eat milk and fruit ?* 
“ For twelve years, O damsel, I have 
never burnt my hands (by cooking). 
I will eat cooked food of the king's 
house, if it come in the hand of 
the Bráhman Baruá, nor also will 
I eat that which hath been touched 
by a maid-servant. My virtue as 
a Chhatiri would be destroyed. 
New troubles hath Ram given me. 
It was written in my fate that I 
should be an ascetic." 

9. When she heard¢ these 
words the damsel went to give 
notice about the food, but she for- 
gat.[ She forgat also the other 
menial services, and no one paid 
attention to the food. At mid- 
night the ascetic played his fluta, 


* फरछहार, Tho meal of an ascetic who 
will not eat corn,—only fruit. 
+ सोनि = सुन कर के. 
रै det = ww at. 
a 


8. The damsel Mii'gi came to 
ask him, ‘O ascetic, what wilt thou 
eat? Of what food wilt thou partake, 
wilt thou eat of the Rájá's food ?' 
Gopi Chand replied, * A new cala- 
mity hath God granted to me. As 
I watch the smoke, the tears flow 
from mine eyes. As I see the 
fire, blisters are rising on my body. 
Tell the king's Bráhman to offer 
me food, and then will I eat.' 


9. But the damsel Mü'gá forgat 
to send the food nmongst her other 
duties, and the Queen forgat to do 
so in her dressing and adorning of 
herself. Barü the Bráhman also 
forgat, as be ate his bhang. After 
& watch after midnight no one 








i 
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i and the sonnd fell upon (the ear) | took care concerning his food. In 
^ of his sister Birná. the meantime Gopi Chand played 


"sr Met D 
upon his flute. ‘My sister hath, of surety, eaten and drunk. May 
my virtue increase by a fourth (if she hath not). She hath, of a 
surety eaten her meal and forgotten me. May all the food that is 
| the larder be burned to ashes. Then, even if she fill nine 
dishes, I will neither ent it, nor will my caste be affected (by ac- 
cepting food from n maid-servant). In the meantime his sister heard 
the sound of the finte., है 
I0. x she calls the dam- IO. ‘O Mü'gá, all in my village 
८ sel Mūgiyá saying * An ascetic is | have eaten, and the ascetic is fast- 
fasting at the door. Quickly, | ing.’ Saith the damsel Mü'gá, 
O damsel, call the Bráhman boy, | * what do I know?’ She sent for 
and tell him the state of affairs | Barua the Brahman and said to 
about the food.'* The damsel | him, ‘serve the food quickly to 
goeth and calleth the Brahman. | the ascetic,’ Saith Baruá, ‘ what 
॥ There were thirty-six dishes of | difficulty is there about one ascetic P 
| thirty-six kinds (of food), not one | I ean feed fifty-six hundred 
t3 was empty. She said, ‘if thon | princes.’ 
| desire, O Bráhman, thou canst feed 
j a hundred princes. What diffi- 


























L culty is there about one ascetic?’ 
i | ll. The Bráhman washed his ll. He putteth on sandals of 
a feet, and opened the larder, and, lo, | gold, and goeth and openeth the 
d. T all the food in tho dishes was burnt | larder, end sesth that fire, hath 
i to ashes. The Brahman boy thin- | consumed the contents of the fifty- 
keth in his mind, ‘ what a wonderful | six dishes. If you were to squeeze 
i thing is this that hath come to pass.’ | out the contents of the fifty-six 


By the damsel Mügiyá he sent the 

burnt foodf of those dishes saying, 
tt ‘conceal the name of the king's 
i palace. Say “it is the food of my 
lt poor hovel"' The damsel Mūgiyá 
took it away, saying, ‘ Ascetic, may 
fire seize thy luck. The food of 
the house of my king is burnt up 


dishes, then only a fistful of burnt. | 
food would come out. Saith Baruá á 
the Brahman, ‘O Mü'zá, give the | 
ascetic his food.’ Mü'gá was by 
caste an eater of broken food, but — 
| in her language she was intelligent. - 
So she arrangeth cocoa-nuts, al- 
monds, dates, raisins, and five 



















pedis the 
food of any | 
of a dish. 
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She placed them on a golden dish, and tyre and the 
burnt food in a saucer, and taking Ganges water started. 





‘Take, 


O reverend ascetic, this food. May fire seize your luck.’ The night 
was pitch dark. Up rose Gopi Chand in distress of mind. In a golden 





words of the damsel, he langhed, 
and the thirty-two teeth of his 
mouth gleamed. By their light 
he taketh the burnt food, saying, 
‘what hath my sister given me ?’ 
The king हैं. e., the ascetic) tieth 
up the burnt food in the corner of 
his garment, and eateth the ashes 
and dust of his fire. 


I3. Morning cometh, and the 
dawn beginneth. He batheth in 
his sister's tank. His cloth cover- 
eth the whole of his body, but 
the features of his face were not 
hidden. He mixeth ashes with 
water, applieth them (to his face), 
and standeth at his sister's door- 
way. He foldeth his hands and 
maketh supplication, ‘O queen, 
give mealms. Then will I leave 
thy door.’ 






]2. When the ascetic heard the 


E sun rose he went to his sister's door, and asked for alms. 
my sister's children live long, and cause her to be happy.’ 


gourd he took the water, and in the golden saucer the food. 


I2. The night was pitch dark 
and in order to see his food Gopi 
Chand smiled. It was night but 
thereby (through the flashing of 
his teeth) it became day. He 
opened his sheet and tied up the 
burnt food in his knot. He drew 
towards him his fire and mixed the 
ashes with water. He laid them 
upon five leaves, and behold | it 
became the five different sorts 
(of food). 

l3. As morning cometh he 
batheth in the tank. He hideth his 
body under his garment, and ap- 
plieth ashes and burnt cowdung to 
his face, that his sister should not 
recognize him, and that he might be- 
come asanascetic. How the thirty- 
two teeth of Gopi Chand shine! 
How Gopi Chand deceiveth her! 
He had been all of one (dull grey) 
colour, but now (after bathing) his 
form became of eight colours. <As 


* May 





l4. The damsel Mū'gá gazed at his garments, and seeing the 
form and appearance of the ascetic went singing into the inner apart- 
ments. Snith she, “O sister, as was thy brother Gopi Chand whom 
thou didst leave at home, such is the reverend ascetic." ‘ Mü'gá, 
may I eat up thy brother and nephew! (a form of abuse). If it 
were my brother Gopi Chand who had come, then desolation itself 
would have been populated (with the crowd of his followers). (He 
would have taken with him) nine hundred horses, nine hundred 
elephants, nine hundred Mughal Paitháns, and nine hundred Paithin 
princes. Said the damsel Mü'gá, ‘if thou wilt not come with me 
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[ No. ‘I : 


to see, T will buy a damrí or a dokri* of poison and eat it and die.’ 
(Saith sister Birná to herself) ‘of low caste is she, and by caste an 
enter of broken food. If I go not at once, she will take a damri of 
poison and die, and I will be guilty of a sin.’ So she put on her father's 
ring, her mother's painted scarf, and her sister-in-law's bracelet. 


= 


and silver, and goeth to give her 
brother alms. She sent it by the 
damsel Mūgiyá, saying ‘ Ascetic,, 
take thine alms.’ 

l5. The ascetic with folded 
hands maketh supplication, 0 
sister, who careth for pebbles and 
stones (like these jewels which 
thon dost offer me). Hadst thou 
given me old clothes, for me to 
make a beggar's cloth of, (it would 
have been better, what can I do 
with money ?). ‘My maid-ser- 
vants and damsels get my old 
clothes. I have no clothes old 
enough to tear. I swear a hun- 
dred hundred thousand times by 
my brother that I have no old 
clothes. When his sister said this 


Four companions went before her 
and four behind her. She took 
alms in a golden plate. ‘ Take, 
O Reverend ascetic, (these alms), 
and leave my door.' 

l5. *I left all such pebbles and 
stones behind in my mother's house. 
If I take these pebbles and stones 
what can I do with them?’ The 
sister replied *I nm offering him 
alms of gold and silver, and, lo, 
he hath turned them into pebbles 
and stones.’ ‘ If thou hadst a shawl 
or double-shawl out of which I 
might make an ascetic’s garment 
(I might take it.)’ ‘The reverend 
ascetic will take nothing. Take 
not so terrible a resolution (Titerally 
oath). O leave my door. I have 
no cloth worthy of thee.’ 


to him, he answered, ‘may thy brother king Gopi Chanddie, Why art 
thont+ taking a false oath?" As he gave this curse the ascetic moved 
away, but his sister caught him by the cloth and detained him. “ I 
will tear my royal robes and give thee a cloth. Why dost thou curse 
my brother. I call upon thy Guru a hundred hundred thousand 
times. Mayst thou be ashamed of having drunk thy mother's milk. 
Why hast thon cursed my brother ?’ 

I6. The ascetic claspeth his hand and giveth information about 
bimself, ‘ Raja Raghubansi liveth in Banká. I dm grandson of 








~ खिचडी tit. a mixture of ddl and * Two small coins. 


rice, hence of any yellow and white 
things. 
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l6. When Gopi Chand heard 
this, he said, ‘thou hast obtained | 
wealth, and forgotten me. Dost 
thou not know thine own brother, | 
born from the same womb as thou. 5 
I sm thine own brother of thy 4 
father's house." ° z 


I7. When she heareth this, his d saith, * Hear, O Damsel, my 
words. This man is not worthy to be my brother. Twelve hundred 
princes are servants in my father’s palace. This ascetic is one of 
them. He knoweth the names of my brother and my father. If 
my brother Gopi Chand had come, four hundred Taji and Turki 
horses would have come ont with him. The dust would have flown (to 
the skies) on account of his elephants. Who would (be able to) 
count the number of his foot-soldiers ?  Desolate cities would be 
re-populated by them, if my brother Gopi Chand had come. There 


Tirloki Singh. I am the son of 
Bhawandá Singh. 0 blind sister, 
Lam thine own* brother. In thy 
good fortune thou hast become 
blind. Thou didst not recognize 
thine+ own brother.’ 












is the mark of a pent on my bro- 
ther’s hand.’ (She saith to the 
ascetic), ‘How much T'ilakS8 did 
my brother give (my husband)? 
How much dowry did he give?’ 
*O sister, I gave a hundred hun- 
dred thousand Ashrafis as a Tilak 


and the elephant Bhüwará at the 





icm Fuji; I gave carts and 


I7. ‘I wil know thee as my 
brother, if thou wilt tell me what pre- 
sents I gotat my marriage.’ Saith 
Gopi Chand, ‘ behold, thy father’s 
ring is shining (on your finger), 
and thy mother’s painted scarf, 
and thy sister-in-law's bracelet.’ 


waggons laden with gold. Who can count the brass vessels|| I gave. 
I did not sum up the account of the cash I expended. My wife's 
bracelet shineth on thy wrist. My father's ring gleameth on thy 


finger. 


* सग = सकहो दर. 

t उद्रो == ua. 

fle. He is a scholar, and knows 
how to write. 

§ Regarding Tilak nnd Dudr Pijd, 
geo Bijai Mal, vs. I0+, & ff 


| ques = HTS! + xit 


Thou art wearing a checked cloth of thy father's house. Sf 





‘ates. / बाड. चित रङ, = चिच 
<¥. Compare चित सिया in the song 
of Bijai Mal, ve. 576. In the Magahi 
version of this poem (paras. 720 and l8) 
the word is faz सारी a checked robe. 
In Bijai Mal, however, the phrase is said 
to mean a painted room. 
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IB, When his sister heard these 
words she ran as a calf that hath 
broken loose runneth towards its 
mother. The brother and sister 
embraced, and all the leaves of the 
forest fell down (out of emotion). 
‘I would make and give my 
brother food, then would I ask È wealth of the world and give 
him news of my father's house. | it to thee.’ 


Hath a Nawáb General invaded and snatched away thy kingdom ? 
I will equip an army and send it against him, and rescue thy king- 
dom from him.’ ‘No, sister. No Nawab General hath invaded and 


taken my kingdom. It was written ‘At thy door, O sister, what 
in my fate that I should be an | can I do? If I had two or three 
ascetic. I will not eat food, O | pice I would have bought bangles 
sister, at thy hand. Now my hand | and given them to thee.t' Then 
is empty." Sister Birná, look at | said her husband's mother and 
the food (which was given me) sister. ‘Last night didst thou eat 
last night. What didst thou give | of food which had been touched by 
me. My luck was burnt, and | the hand of Mü'gá. And now that 
thou didst show unto mine eyesf | thou hast been recognized, thou dost 
burnt food. The burdent hath | obstinately persist (in refusing to 
been removed from thy city.' The | accept our hospitality)’. When his 
ascetic untied and showed the | sister Birná heard what things 
burnt food to his sister, and then | and of what kind he had eaten, 
her heart burst and she died. and when she saw, in the knot of 
his sheet, the burnt food, she cried, 
‘woe is me’, and died. 


I8. When his sister Birná heard 
this, she caught him by his gar- 
ment, crying, ‘my mother is 
deserted,” and my brother hath to- 
day become an ascetic. Sit down, sit 
down, O brother, on the silk-cover- 
ed throne, and let me send for all 








— — — — 


# He reproaches her with her scurvy * बिरागिन in a corruption of बियेगिन. 
treatment of him, when she thonght * A brother i« by custom always 
ho was a Jogi. Ww means ‘empty.’ bound to give his sister a present when 
In regard to food, and expecially rice, it leaving her house after a visit, 


idiomatically means ‘plain,’ e. 7. 8 

भात खाई, Am I to eat rico and noth 

ing else ?* ait | 
+ खोरिया = खखोरौ 


7m I. e, a beggar is like a burden to 
the city, and this is the way you have 
tried to get rid of him. 
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lI9. King Gopi Chand consi- 
dereth in his heart, the words of 
my mother have come true. He 
draweth from his waistband knives 
and daggers, and putteth them to 
his throat. But God above seized 
and stopped him, saying, * Why, O 
my ascetic, dost thou kill thyself. 
There is ambrosia in thy finger.’ 
So he split his finger and gave his 
sister (ambrosia) to drink (and 
she came to life again). Then the 
ascetic went off on his wanderings. 


à 


च) 
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I9. (Saith Gopi Chand to him- 
self), *Let me strike myself with 
knife and dagger, and let the bro- 
ther die in the place of his sister.’ 
Then up came Náráyana in the 
form of a Bráhman, and canght 
hold of him, crying, ‘ Ho, sinful 
one, in thy little finger is ambrosia. 
Give it to thy sister to drink; and 
thy dead sister will come to life ; 
and do thou take the form of s 
bee, and go away and be an ascetic.’ 
(Here the sister is supposed to come 


to life, and Gopi Ohand to go away.) 


20. His sister nrose and gat up. "Through every lane she wept. 
She caught the sandal tree and wept; and the sandal tree replied, 
‘Why dost thou weep? Thy brother hath become an ascetic.” Then 
cried the sister, ‘woe is me’, and the earth opened and she entered 
into it (and was swallowed up by it). And thus was broken the 
relationship of brother and sister between these two. 
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On some more Copper Coins of Akbar.— By CHAS. J. RODGERS, Principal, 
Normal College, Amritsar. 


(With a Plate.) 
When in 58 I wrote a paper on the Copper Coins of Akbar, it. 


was with much diffidence that I put forward nny views of my own. 
Those views were in fact only deductions from the coins I had before 
me. Mr. Thomas in a short but friendly paper opposed my deductions. 
He corrected the reading of one coin from dám to damrá. I need not 
say that I knew the inscription would bear this interpretation. I had, 
however, never seen this word in any books on Indian coins, not even 
in Mr. Thomas's most exhaustive treatises. I quite agree with him that 
a damrá may be two damris. I was attacked somewhat personally by 
an anonymous writer in the Pioneer who evidently had not been guilty 
of such patient research as myself. He said Akbar never struck coins 
bearing the word tdnke. A look at my plates must have upset his un- 
ded assertion. 
> I have, however, to plead guilty of making another mistake. I read 
a word on several coins as sikka. This word, General Cunningham has 
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b kindly pointed out to me, should be tankah. I quite agree with this 
correction and am very thankful to the General for the kind manner in 
which he brought it to my notice. One other reading was also cor- 
rected. Here my ‘coin was in fault. I read it Zarb-i-Illahábás. On 

| the plainest coins it is certainly Muhr-i-Illahdbas. It is seldom per- 

v haps so many mistakes are made in one paper. I can only plead the 
fact that I was busy in making preparations for my furlough and that 
I had not time to consult my more learned and experienced fellow- 
numismntists. None, however, of my critics give me credit for introduc- 
ing to notice so many novelties. A careless perusal of my short paper 
will show that I proved the fulds to be a coin of uncertain weight, that 
I gave a yak tánke, a do tanke, a damrá, a damri and several fankahs 
besides the coins of several mints up to that time unpublished and of 
several up to that time unknown. This I mention to show that my 
paper was not without some value in spite of its faults. Since J55l, I 
have kept up my researches and am able now to give a new series of 
coins which I shall leave to speak for themselves 

The coins I have drawn are all of pure copper. Some are very 
| thick as will be seen from the plate where the two lines under the coins 
if indicate their thickness. The weight of each is given under it in grains. 


They are as follows (see Plate I) :— 





(.) Oby. ARI OY hy erp? Rev ucl ro Ag ces) 
(2.) Obv. Ditto iev ure Ee Vs OAR! 
(3.) Obv. ASS ARI) 027 Aly oye Rév us! Ege sala và 
(4.) Obv. Ditto Rev. sl e ed abe 
(5.) Obv. ASS! aS dam aie Rev. usc! a je Jaial pi] 299 
| | (6.) Obv. AS SSI 4&0 Som via Rev, url e wl! ale 
T 7.) Obu. gale NI SS dae pes 
Í ue ig ple bes Pm Rev. ure! Fr ७७२० 2559 8५० 
a (8.) Obv. ditto (without mint) Rev. ut! FF y) slo 
4 UE (9.) Obv. same as (7) Rev. url E yee ale 
jr (20.) Obv. is^ Rev. geometrical figures 
T . l) Ob. yr Rev ditto. 
| 02.) Ov. WEISS — ५०४ Rev uiros | 
f 3.) Obv. | blat yee Rev, ue! nri 4४७ 
4.) Obv. q^ 5 203 ७0 Rev v Ea 9 Joss big — | 


—— — coins Nos. l, 2, l2 are the property of my venerable and 
| ral Cunningham, No. II is from an impression by 
, Lucknow in I840, and given to me some years back. 
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No. 3 is the property of Dav. Ross, Esq., C. I. E, M. R. A. S, &c. 
Traffic Manager Sind, Panjab and Delhi Railway. No. l4 belongs to L. 
White King, Esq., C. S., a most indefatigable numismatist. The remain- 
der are from my own poor cabinet. 
५ By comparing this list of coins with that published in my former 
paper, it will be seen that of Akbar's Copper Coins we have, now, know- 
ledge of the following :— 


e 


weights in grains. 


» The one tánke SG wl, 59 

, The two tánke e १७ LOB, 3409, 
The one tanke aN eb 58-8. 
The damri cs 75 40. 
The damra PC 76. 
The fulás — * "m 326, l49, 38, 37. 
The mohur jt 36. 
The tankah gs Pte past ak 5l8, 620, 623-4, 626, 
The half tankah Pee p3 3l7'5, 309. 
The fourth part of the tankah 4505 4as me l53]. 

The eighth part ditto a ada piña 39-5. 
The sixteenth part ditto 485 den peale 37:5, 38:5. 
The nisfe diee) l54:5. 


I know of only one one-tánke piece and of only one one-tanke piece 
both of which are given in my papers, and neither of which belongs to me 
I have seen only one nisfe and one-fourth part of a fankah and one 
eighth part. Sixteenth parts are common. I have about a dozen of 
them. The fan&ah is as rare ns it is large. The halves are still rarer. 
The two given in my paper are the only ones I have yet seen. The 
3$ cabinets of other numismatists and of museums may contain others. Of 

the mohur one specimen is published by the Honorable Syud Ahmad, 
C. S. L, in his edition of the Ain-i-Akbarf, But in a conversation had 
the other day with him, he disputed this reading, and was inclined to 
| my former reading zarb. 
| I &m not going to bring forward any views of my own on this occa- 
sion, or make any deductions from the coins, I will simply quote a 
letter sent me by General Cunningham, after we had discovered the 
d tankah and its parts, and thus fixed the weight of this coin. 


Simla, Sth July, 883. 
My dear Rodgers, 
Ever since we got the Tanka of Akbar fixed I have been think- 
ing of Akbar's revenues, and at last I think that I see some light, 
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Thomas began his reasoning with an assumption that “there can 
be very little contest about the value of Nizám-ud-Din's pieces designa- 
ted as Tankah-i-Murádi." He takes them to be t he same as the old 
Sikandari tanka of twenty to the rupee (p. 7, Akbar's Revenues) which 
is certainly wrong. He assumes that they were so; but gives no proofs, 
nor even any arguments. 

Now let us examine the facts :— 

De Laét gives Akbar's revenue on Jahángir's accession in two 
forms: thus:— 

VI. Arab et 98 caror Dám. 
or III. Arab et 49 caror Tangarum. 
Now here is a new proof of | Tanga = 2 Dams. 


Arabs kross tákhs. 

Abul Fazl's collected amounts 
come to zh 67, 63 83, 383 dims. 

Nizám-ud-Din's statement ... 6, 40, 00 00, 000 murádi tan- 


kas. 
De Laét’s statement we .& 98, 00 00, 000 dims. 


Put in this way it seems clear to me that Nizim-ud-Din’s murddé 
tankas, are the common dams of Akbar. I do not understand the name 
of Murddi, but I think it possible that there may be a mistake in this 
name; and for the following reason :— 

I have two copper coins of Akbar, like your No. I5,—but both of 
them used «9 muhr instead of zarb. — Mwuhr-i-Ilahábás, the stamp or 
coin of Ilahdbds. (See No. l3 of my present plate, which I have drawn 
from a perfect coin of my own two, illustrate this portion of General 
Cunningham's letter.) The name of the coins would then become 
«iyo Muhráwi, and hence I take them to be the real pieces inten- 


ded by the corrupt name of Murádí. Can you refer to any MS. of | 


the Tabagdt-i-Akbari ? 

Had Nizám-ud-din intended the tankas of Akbar, there was no 
necessity for calling them by any other name than simply fa nkas, as 
written on the coins themselves. But as dám was a new name, intro- 
duced by Akbar himself, it seems highly probable that the coins | of 
the same weight as Akbar's dams were previously known as tankas with 
some qualifying title. (In fact Sher Sháh's 320 grain coins were called 
tankas.) 


(By the way my two heavy (640 grain) tankahs of Akbar are not 


from your Dehli mint कर from Bairát, as I read the name—I will of 
course send them to you. 

Now as to Akbar's revenue. Turn to Thomas, p. 52 and add up 
Shih Jahán's revenues from the same provinces as Akbar held. The 
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total is 8 krors + 50 lacs of rupees. Now compare the progressive 
revenues in krors and lakhs of rupees. 


Krors Inkhs. 
Abul Fazl ł4, 97 
Akbar | Nizám-ud- Dín I6, 00 
De Last l7, 45 
Shih Jahan ls, 50 
Same provinces 
5 Shah Jahán later 22, 00 
| Aurangzeb 26, 74 
Ditto 35, 64 
Ditto 38, 62 
Ditto 30, l7 after loss of provinces. 


Now these figures of progressive revenue show incontestably that 
Akbar's revenue could not have been more than l6 krors,—and tho 
double statement of De Laet, in tankas and dams, is specially clear 
and serves to fix the value of Nizüm-ud-Din's Muridi tankas as simplo 
Akbari dame. 
f I am, 
नि very sincerely yours, 
A. Cunningham. 


I, on my own part, would only draw attention to the fact that these 
fankahs of Akbar, and the different parts of the same coin, seem to 
have been all struck in the last ten years of his reign, between 40 and 
50 ahi. The weight of the 2< seems to make it as a half dam. 
At the same time I must say I have never yet seen a coin with the name 
dám on it. The Honorable Syud Ahmad told me he had seen one. 

From the weights given above, it would seem that the tankah weighed 
3 about 640 grs. The half 320, the quarter I60, the eighth part 80, the 
* sixteenth part 40. Against this, however, we have the weights of two 
coins published in my former paper Nos. I8 and lH of Gobindpür and 
Dogám which are called tankahs and weigh 327 and 3l9 grains. The 
Bairát* tankahs and half tankahs, the Agra quarter and the Delhi 


* For interesting facts regarding Bairdt, seo the Reports of the Archmolosical 
& Survey of Indin, Vol. Il, pp. 442-6, and Vol. VI, PP DIos. It was famous for its 
T | copper mines. I am ignorant of the position of Dogdm. There are several Gobindpurs, 
Wo want sadly a Historical Geography of the Muhammadan period. Conqnerors 
^ changed the names of places. The nimes remained for a time and were allowed 
thon to fall into disuse, Thos Adint was called by Anrangzeb Imfiydsgurh. Rupees 
È were strook bearing this latter namo, I have seen several though I possess nono. 
i = ahould like to know where Alamg(pur is, and a lot of other places, 
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sixteenth parts, however, show that in other parts of the empire there was 
one acknowledged standard weight for the tankah. 

I do not intend this paper as an answer to the kind papers of Mr 
Thomas and Mr. Keene. It is rather an apology for my former paper 
and its mistakes, and is intended as an additional contribution to our 
knowledge of Akbar's copper coinage. Ido not know the date of the 
completion of the Ain-i-Axbari, but in it a very incomplete account is 
given of Akbar’s copper coinage. Our cabinets, however, provide us 
with coins of the whole reign from the 963 year coins of Nárnol to the 
500 ahi year coins of Agra. It remains for historiaus and revenue 
officers to discuss the matter in the light these new coins give. 

I may add that the Ain Akbari gives many subdivisions of the 
rupee of Akbar, and that as my cabinet contains specimens of each 
piece, I shall, if I can find time, give a plate of these subdivisions. 

P. S. Since the above was in press I have visited Agra, Muttra and 
Delhi and have obtained two Agra tankahs; several nim tankaks, one of 
Agra; two chhdrum hissa i tankahs, and one Kábul do tanke piece. All 
these tend to confirm what I have advanced in this paper. 





Some Coins of Ranjit Deo, king of Jummi a hundred years ago—By 
CHAS. J. RODGERS, Principal, Normal College, Amritsar. 


(With a Plate.) 


In the first year of the present century Ranjit Singh “ the Lion 
of the Panjab” conquered Lahore. For many years after that event, 
he was so constantly engaged in subduing the whole of the cities and 
states of the Panjab that his name and fame seem to have hidden alto- 
gether the name of a better man who bore the name of Ranjit Deo and 
who ruled in the hill state of Jumimü or Jammin as we shall see from 
coins. 

Writing of Jumma, Mr. Frederick Drew in “ The Northern Barrier 
of India "* says: '* A century ago the old regime was flourishing under 
Raja Ranjit Deo; he is still spoken of with the highest respect as n 
wise administrator, a just judge, and a tolerant man. At that time the 
direct rule of the Jummi Raja hardly extended so much as twenty miles 
from the city; but he was lord of a number of feudatory chiefs, of such 

as Akhnür, Dalpatpür, Kiramehi and Jasrotá, all in the outer 
Hill tract, chiefs who governed their own subjects, but paid tribute to 
and did military service for, their liege lord of Jumma, 


* Chapter LI, pp. 40, क. 
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" During a portion of the year they would be present at that city, 
attending the court of the ruler and holding separate ones themselves. 
At this day various spots in the town are remembered where each of 
these tributaries held its court on a minor scale. Doubtless there was 
some petty warfare, resulting sometimes in an extension and sometimes 
in a contraction of the power of the central ruler; but usually the chiefs 
were more occupied in sport than in serious fighting, and, in fact, the 
various families had continued in nearly the same relative positions for 
great lengths of time." 

“From the time of Ranjit Deo's death the fortnnes of Jummü 
became more dependent than before on the world outside the rugged 
hills, the result being a change in, and at length almost a complete 
break-up of, the old system of government." 

Mr. Drew does not tell us when Ranjit Deo ascended the throne 
or when he died. He adds in a foot note “ Ranjit Singh was of the 
Jat caste, and was in no way connected with Ranjit Deo or with any 
of the Dogra tribe." We learn, however, from the “ History of the 
Panjab,"* Vol. I,p.2l!, that in I762 A. D, Ahmad Shah Durrani after 
almost annihilating the Sikhs in an engagement near Ludhiana, a dis- 
aster ' characterized in Sikh tradition as the ghulw ghara or bloody 
carnage," “his attention was turned towards Kashmir where his 
governor Sükh Jewan had for nine years conducted the administration 
without remitting any portion of the revenues to the royal treasury. 
The co-operation of Ranjit Deo, Raja of Jummü, having been secured, 
with some difficulty, a strong detachment was sent from Lahore, under 
the command of Nür-ud-Din, and the Rája conducted it across the Pír 
Panjál mountains into the valley, which submitted after a slight resis- 
tance. Sükh Jewan being made a prisoner was punished with the loss 
of his eyes. Ahmad Sháh, having made these arrangements to securo 
his territory east of the Indus, returned to Kábul at the end of the year 
३8762 A. D." 

The same writer tells us on p. 237,—'* The Hill Rijs of Jummü 
Ranjít Deo, had a misunderstanding with his eldest son, Brij Ráj, and 
desired to set aside his pretensions to the succession in favour of the 
youngest, Mián Dulel Singh. In order to secure his hereditary rights, 
Brij Rij broke into rebellion, and applied to Charat Singh,t offering a 
large yearly tribute, on condition of his aiding to depose his father. Charat 
Singh having an old enmity agninst Ranjit Deo, closed with the offer, 
and strengthening himself by association with Jai Singh of the Ghania 
Misl, their united forces marched into the hills, and encamped at 


® London, Wm. H. Allen nnd Co., IS4i5, 
+ The fathor of Máhá Singh and grandfather of Ranjit Singh. 
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Udbachar, on the banks of the Basantar river. The Raja having timely 
notice of the designs of the heir-apparent, had made corresponding pre- 
parations for resistance. The defence of the capital he reserved to 
himself, but collected a force to oppose the invasion, composed of 
auxiliaries from Chamba, Nürpür, Basehar, and Kangra, in the hills, 
to which were added, besides a party of his own troops, the confedera- 
ted forces of the Bhangi Misl, under Jhandá Singh, whom he induced 
to lend his services in the extremity. The two armies lay encamped 
on opposite sides of the Basantar, and in a partial skirmish between 
the Sikh auxiliaries Charat Singh was killed by the bursting of his own 
matchlock. 

He was 45 years of age, and had risen from a common Dharwi or 
highway man, to be Sardar of a separate Misl, with a territory compn- 
ted to yield about three lakhs of rupees. He left a widow, Desan by 
name, with two sons and a daughter, called respectively Maha Singh, 
Subuj Singh and Ráj Kanwar. The eldest son, Mihi Singh, then ten 
years of age, succeeded to the Sardári; but the widow and Jai Singh 
Ghania assumed the immediate direction of affairs. It was determined 
by them to assassinate Jhandá Singh Bhangin, who was the mainstay 
of the Jummü Hája's party, and the avowed enemy of both the Sukar 
Chakia and Ghania Misls. A sweeper was tempted by a large bribe to 
undertake this hazardous enterprise, and he succeeded in effecting his 
purpose by firing at, and mortally wounding the Bhangi chief, as he was 
walking unattended through the Jummü camp. The Sukar Chakia and 
Ghania Sikhs being satisfied with the revenge thus taken, withdrew 
soon after from the enterprise in which they had been engaged. The 
Bhangi troops had simultaneously left the opposite camp on the death 
of their chief. Thus Brij Raj Deo was left alone to settle with his 
father, his rights of inheritance to the Rij: before the departure of 
Mihi Singh, however, he went through the ceremony of an exchange of 
turbans with Brij Raj, which bound him to brotherhood for life. 
These events occnrred in 774 A. D." 

Rai Kanhiyá Lal, Bahadur, in his Urdü History of the Panjab, 
Lahore, I877, gives some further particulars (p. ll9) of this matter. He 
says that in those days the city of Jummú was regarded as the abode 
of peace and safety, that bankers and merchants had fled from the 
Sikh-spoiled plains of the Panjab and had taken refuge in Jummü where 
Ranjit Deo was too strong for the Sikhs to attempt anything against 
him. He gives the name of the battle as Dásá-suhára in the govern- 
ment of Zafarwál. The sweeper, he says, was a Mozhabi khidmatgár. 
(The Mazhabis* are sweepers, but they have always been an honoured 
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and trusted people since 3675 A. D., in which year some sweepers 
rescued the mutilated body of the Gúru Tegh Bahádur from the streets 
of Dehli where it had been exposed by Aurangzeb. We have several 
regiments of Mazhabí Sikhs in our Indian army at the present day, and 


their deeds in arms show that “trust breeds trust.") He adds that _ 


Ranjit Deo gave Jai Singh l50,000 rupees for the assistance he had 
rendered. But here as in other places he gives us no clue as to when 
the event happened, There is a dispute as to whether this affair took 
place ७१77] or I774. The latter date seems to be supported by the 


best authorities. The histories of Kashmir that I have consulted say 


nothing at all about Ranjit Deo. 

Jumumü figures little in history after this. In I5I2 A. D., Ranjit 
Singh, although busy with his plans for obtaining the Koh-i-Nür diamond 
from the blind refugee Shah Zamin, found time for making arrange- 
ments for the conquest of the hill states south of the Kashmir valley. 
Jummü was captured by his newly married son Kharrak Singh, says 
Cunningham in his History of the Sikhs. Kanhiyé Lil says* that 
Diwán Bhawáni Dis took Jummü from the Pahari Dogri Dedo in an 
expedition which lasted only one month. He also tells ust that Kasür 
Singh the father of the three brothers who made such a figure in the 
court of Ranjit Singh,—Dhyán Singh, Guláb Singh and Suchet Singh— 
was a descendant of the Rájas of Jumm(ü. In Macgregor’s History of 
the Sikhs, Vol. I, p. l065,} we rend “ During this year (I8I2), Bhaf 
Ram Singh, who was the Peshkár of Kharrak Singh, received Jummü 
in jagir." From these three somewhat different accounts we may learn 
that Jummü was conquered by the Lion of the Panjab in I8]I2, 

In the Urdü Tarikh-i-Makhazan-i-Panjib by Gulám Sarwar pub- 
lished by Nawwal Kishore we have without dates a genealogical table 
which is interesting although I cannot vouch for its correctness, and 
which is given at the end of this paper. 

The author tells us that in the time of Brij Rij Deo matters were 
in the greatest confusion in Jummü. He does not tell us whether he 
had any family or not. The Dográ Raja Dedo mentioned by Kanhiyá 
Lál may be his son. I regret that I can give no dates and so little 
information about Ranjit Deo. I think, however, that I have shown who 
he was and the position that he held in the Panjáb at a time when its 
history is little known. The time in which he lived was one of utter 
lawlessness, yot his little state was the abode of peace and safety 
(wto). The Afghán Ahmad Shih had overrun the Panjab. 


* Urdü History of the Panjáb, p. 209, 
t Ibid., p. 259. 
f London, James Madden I846. 
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The Sikh Misls, twelve in number, were then rising into power, and as 
each one rose, it strove to overpower all the others. In Dehli, a blind 
king was on the throne, and his servants misruled the conntry on their 
own account, and murdered each other according to their own sweet 
wills. Nevertheless during all this misrule, the coins of the empire 

were struck in the name of that blind king Shih Alam II. I have ( 
rupees of every year of his struck in Dehli and other places, and he 
reigned 49 years. Some time ago I obtained a rupee of his 24th year. 
The inscriptions on it are (see plate I, fig. L.) 





Obv. TEK ८७१० slash alc sls af 
Rev. FF (०3४४० iste ula die see 0050 ts ५०.७४ 


This coin I attribnte to Ranjit Deo. It was struck as we see at 
Jummoo in the name of Shih Alam. The year is that of the Hejirah, 
and the year of the reign corresponds. Shah Alam's rupee of the lst 
year is dated II74. But he mny be said to have commenced his reign 
in lI72. The Dehli upee I have of his 23rd year is dated lI95 A. H. 
This Jummoo rupee of the 24th year is dated lI956 A. H. The 26th ७ 
year is lI97, the 27th lI99, and the 28th I200. So that this Jummoo 
rupee takes its place in quite a correct mauner in the list. 4 
~ Tt wil be noticed how the title of the city “ Dár-ul- Amán " the 
“Gate of safety" agrees with the description of its condition under 
Ranjit Deo as given above by Rai Kanhiya Lal. 
Whether Ranjit Deo acknowledged the sovereignty of Dehli or 
not, I cannot say. His rupee has on it the name of the nominal 
suzerain of India, a name found on all the coins of the East India 
Company and on coins struck at Muhammadábád (Benares), Indarpür, 
Mustaqir-ul-Khiláfat Agra, Ahmadnagar  Farrükhábád, Murádábád, 
Dehli, Muhammadnagar, Dár-ul-Barakát, Dár us Sarür Saháranpür, ( 
Najibábád, Barelli, Lutfábád Barelli, Tirath Hurdwar, Muzaffargarh, | 
Arcot, Maheswar (— Mnisore). Ihave not yet found a coin of Shih | 
Alam II struck in Lahore or in any mint of the Panjáb proper. As I 
showed in my paper ou “The Coins of the Sikhs,” the Sikh Common- 
wealth commenced striking rupees in A. D. ]l765, a practice which 
they continued with few interraptions under their many rulers up to 
A. D. l849, in Lahore, Amritsar, Multán, Peshawar, Kashmir, &c. 
However shortly after this in the 27th year of Shah Alam II, we d 
find Ranjit Deo striking coins at Jummü in his own name, on which he 
. uses the Sambat year, but strange to say, still retains the year of the reign 
of Shah Alam, and on which he places the symbol of imperial power—the 
umbrella—so frequently occurring on the coins of that suzerain. 
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See Plate I, fig. 2. 
Obv. I can’t decipher this 
3४ 3 Lj ps «az, (७ not present) * 
(^ Fl “ve 
Eev. 
FV dio Css wes ope 


wr? Siena vol * 
fig. 3. 
Obv. Sameas fig. 2, but with addition of >= below cas’, 
which word is in full. 
Rev. Same as No. 2, but year FA 
fig. 4. Obv. and Kev. same as fig. 3 with variations. 


IISG A. H. corresponds with I78l A. D., and is on the coin the 
24th year of Shih Alam. The Samvat year l8%]l corresponds with 
I784 A. D., and is on the coins the 27th and 28th years of Shah Alam. 
These coins therefore were struck about l0 years after the disagreement 
Ranjit Deo had with his son. They are the only coins of Ranjit Deo 
I have yet met with during many years of continuous search. They 
show us what valuable aid coins may give us in unravelling and illus- 
trating history. 

Of the title of the city of Jamm found on the coins, wp I5 Dar 
ul.Amán, we may incidentally remark that the same title is found on 
some of Humáyun's anonymous coins struck at A’gra. It was also 
the title given to Multán more because of the rhyme than the reason. 
We find it on the rupees of Aurangzeb and his successors, and also on 
the coins of the Sikhs struck at Multan. The strong fort of this place 
may, however, often have afforded shelter to the people of the western 
Panjib where it was the only stronghold of any size or importance. 

The numbers under the coins indicate their weight in grains. Five 
rupees struck at five different Indian mints of Shih Alam average I find 
I7I'3 grs. So that tho Jummü rapees had nothing to do with the 
old silver coinage of Kashmir but were coins of the Empire, over which 
Shih Alam-exercised nominal sovereignty. 

Since writing the above I have had lent me “A History of the 
Reigning Family of Lahore with some account of the Jummoo Rajihs '' 
by Major G. Carmichael Smyth, Calcutta, W. Thacker and Co., I5847, 
& book published by subscription and now very rare. The author 


supplies what no one of the authorities I quote from gave me the dates. 


‘Ranjit Deo was born in I724 A. D. He ascended the throne in ]742 


and LE “in peace and prosperity till I780 A. D. when he died.” 
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The only matter not noticed by the authorities I have used, but de- 
scribed by Major Smyth is that Ranjit Deo was imprisoned by the 
governor of Lahore from I749 to I760 A. D., when he escaped on a 
horse no one could tame except himself. After visiting his mountain 
home, however, he returned to Lahore and to captivity, but the governor 


was so much struck with this noble conduct he allowed him to return 
to Jummü 


P.S.— have just obtained some more specimens of the coins of Ranjit 
Deo. From a comparison of five I am able to complete the deciphering 
of the inscription on the obverse. It is as follows :— 


YS SUT १२७ am as 
25 ७८ Jo wily) oF 
which may be literally translated thus :— 
Ranjit Deo peopled this part, Lachmi Nardin made glad its heart 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE (see p. 63). 


Birang Deo. 
Bál Deo, 
Gujá ign. 
Devi Deo. 
Dharat Deo, 


eI 5 Deo. Utár Deo. Balwant Deo r Deo. Strat Si 
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The Coins of Ahmad Shah Abdál or Ahmad Shah Durrdént—By CHAS. 
J. RODGERS, Principal, Normal College, Amritsar. 


(With Plate IT.) 


The Panjib, the Border land of India has been invaded oftener 
than any other country in the whole world. The more than dozen 
incursions of Mahmúd of Gazni, the five or six of Muhammad Gori; 
the terrible visitation of 'aimür, the plundering expedition of the 
execrable Nadir, and the frequent invasion of Ahmad Shah the con- 
querors of the Mahrattas at Panipat were all borne by the Panjab. 
Scarcely any other part of Indis suffered from them, or if they did, 
the Panjab suffered both before and after. No good accrued to any 
province of India from any one of these inflictions. The work done 
by each of these scourges was one of destruction and not of construc- 
tion. No public works attest the presence of these mighty ones in 
India. And yet each one has left behind him some sign of his hated 
though short rule. Mr. Thomas has edited the coins struck in India 
by Mahmüd and his successors, and those of Muhammad Gori. I 
myself edited in alate paper the only known Indian coin of Timitir, 
a miserable copper damri. In my late furlongh I edited the coins 
which Nadir Shah struck during his short and disastrous visit to Dehli. 
I propose in the present paper to give a short account bf the coins 
which the successor of Nadir Sháh,—Ahmad Shih Abdáll struck in 
India. If we bear in mind that the striking of coins in India is a pre- 
rogative of royalty, and one which has always been exercised the mo- 
ment a man sat on the throne; moreover if we remember that tho 
mint was carried with the royal camp,® we shall at once soe that if we 
collect specimens of each year and of each mintage, we shall have a 
chronological account if the events of the reign in coins: we shall also 
seo the expansion of each king's rule or otherwise. 

Ahmad Shih invaded India several times. On each occasion he 
struck coins. If in a place only a few days, the numismatie records are 
not silent about the visit. The king may have been dominant before 
his coming and after he had gone. But during the time the invader 
stayed, he coined. Hence we often have coins struck in one year at tho 
same place by the conquering and the conquered ruler. "This it is 
which lends interest to the coins of Ahmad Shah Durráni. They are 
not old. But they are becoming rarer every day. Indeed it is seldom 
they are now met with. As they are the only relics of the man who 


* | havo lately become possessed of a dirham of Báber's struck in the camp 
7 33) Urdú Zafar Qarín is a common mint of Akbar's. 
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saved us the tronble of destroying the Mahrattas, and as t hey illustrate 
his movements in India so exactly, I have deemed it worthy of me as 
a numismatist to rescue the coins from oblivion and the inevitable 
melting-pot. 

Ahmad Sháh was no relative of Nádir Sháh. He was by birth of 
the Abdálli tribe and was probably born at Multan. The Abdalli tribe 
trace their origin to a descendant of Abraham named Qis who flourished 
in the time of Muhammad, and who embraced the doctrines of Islám. 
I do not think this the place to go further into this matter. Suffice 
it to say, that Ahmad Shih was the most trusted of all the members 
of the court of Nadir. Nadir was not happy with respect to his own 
children. Daring his lifetime he is said to have told Ahmad Khan that 
after his death, he would be king. 

Nadir Shih was slain by his officers on the llth of Jamáídi-ul- 
Akhir ]I60 A. H. The next day Ahmad Khán defeated the conspirators, 
and possessing himself of all the treasure of his murdered master, fled 
to Kandahar. There is a story told by the historian of Ahmad Shih 
that, when Ahmad had performed two days' journey towards Kandahár, 
a faqir named Sabir Shah with whom he had been previonsly inti- 
mate, approached him and said “Now Ahmad Shih you are indeed 
king.” When the king said that he had not yet been crowned, the 
faqir making a platform of earth led the king to it, nnd taking some 
grass put it on his head, saying, “ This platform is your throne and this 
grass your crown. I proclaim you king by the name of Ahmad Shah 
Durráni." This name the king adopted instead of his former tribal 
name Abdalli. Durr is a pearl. Ahmad on some of his coins styles 
himself Durr-i-Durrán the pearl of pearls. This Sabir Sháh at first 
stayed with Ahmad, but being sent on a message to Lahore, he was there 
murdered. 

Arriving in Kandahár Ahmad Sháh was formally crowned. He 
ordered coins to be struck bearing the following couplet : — 

ale osal epee ys 3 ००० ( 
guo 0 pale gal jt 93 4 ete 22 ८04६० 


Immediately afterwards we find him on his way through Gazní to 


Kábul which he reduced, and afterwards he obtained possession of 
Pesháwar, whence he returned to Kandahár. Settling his affairs there 
and hastily collecting an army of about ]2,000 horse with which he 
entered the Panjab, he was before Lahore, ere the letter containing an 
account of his invasion had reached Dehli. The Governor of Lahore 
fled, and all the arsenal fell into the conqueror's hands. He did not 
let the grass grow under his feet. Meanwhile the worn-out Mogul 


Muhammad Sháh sent his son and prime minister Qamar-ud-Din to 
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dispute his progress. The armies met at Málüpür, six kos from Sarhind. 
There were skirmishes for several days, during one of which the prime 
minister Qamar-ud-Dín was killed. In a general engagement which 
ensued, the Afghans bethought them of some rockets they had found 
nt Lahore. 'They essayed to use them against the enemy, but unfor- 
tunntely they did not know how to discharge them. Instead there- 
fore of injuring their foes, they hurt themselves, for they put the rockets 
in the wrong way. The Durráni army being thus self-defeated fled. 
This series of engagements nnd the flight of the army took place in 
Rabin ul Awwal ll6l A. H., or within lO months of the murder of 
Nadir, £. e. in the first year of Ahmad Shih Durrani. 

My first rupee (Plate II, fig. ]) illustrates this campaign. It was 
struck at Lahore in his first year 22|4&we, The inscriptions on it are as 
follows :— 

om! 83५ gle oam] who jo 
åy ukladli ys oye 
milo wiere 

The reverse has on it the couplet given above and I]l, portions of 
the date ll6l. The meaning of this couplet may be thus rendered :— 

Ahmad Sháh, received an order from the Unlike Powerful One 

To strike coins in silver and gold from the height of the fish to the 

Moon. 

As Ahmad Sháh the son of Muhammad Sháh was returning from 
the battle in which the Durráni Ahmad was defeated, he heard of the 
death of his father which took place on the 26th of Rabia us Sáni Il6l, 

I have # coin of the 2nd year of Ahmad Sháh Durráni. On the 
reverse it has :— 

F dis Ur? lo Shere vrl 
DSR Sy 

I have seen no early Afghan coins struck at Kabul or Kandahar ; so 
I judge they must be very rare. The Dehli Ahmad must have recover- 
ed Sarhind and Lahore the same year, for I have rupees struck at these 
two towns in his first year ll6l A. H. Sarhind in those days must 
have been a glorious city, if the space now covered with ruins was in- 
habited, 

Meer Munnoo the son of Qamar-ud-Din was made governor of 
Lahore. He destroyed the fort Ram Rownee which the Sikhs had made 
at Amritsar, The Durrani hearing of the death of Qamar-ud-Din in 
battle and of the Dehli emperor's after it again crossed the Indus, 
He wag, however, persuaded to retire. To this second invasion I attri- 
bute the Pesháwar coin of bis second year given above. 
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Meer Munnoo grew strong in Lahore. He became almost inde- 
pendent of Dehli, and the tribute he had promised to the Durrání king 
in order to persuade him to retire, he never paid. This brought Ahmad 
Shih again to the Panjáb. Meer Munnoo waited for him under the 
walls of Lahore where a battle was fought, the result of which was, that 
he was taken prisoner. When brought before the conqueror, he waa 
asked, “Had you taken me prisoner, what shonld you have done?" 
“ Cut off your head and sent it to my master the Emperor of Dehli,” 
was his answer. ' Now I have you in my power, what shall I do with 
you P" was the next question. He replied “ If you are a tyrant destroy 
me, if you are merciful forgive me." This so pleased the Durrání that 
he was reinstated as governor of Lahore. All the treasure of Lahore 
fell into Ahmad Sháh's hands. Lahore and Multan fell under the sway 
of the Afgháns. These matters occupied the 3rd, 4th and Sth years of 
the king's reign. The second com drawn illustrates this conquest of 
Lahore. The obverse is occupied by the Persian couplet. The reverse 
has the following inscription :— 


o A Qe plo wisi ppl 
jy ashley gles — 


I have two rupees of Ahmad Shah of Dehli struck at Lahore in his 
4th and 5th years ll6kand ]l]65 A. H. So his power was not alto- 
gether gone. 

The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th coins illustrate the hold the Durrani king 
kept on the annexed province of Multén and the trans-Indus provinces 
Of Nos. 3 and 4 I give only the reverses. They are as follows :— 


No. 3. . Url — —* Url» 4 aie qlile 
No. 4. rr aue urs y Ske Bris — 


No. 5 is unique :— 
Obverse v X eet ७005 25 
Reverse ll67 It १५ mu 

No. 6 is a beautiful coin belonging to Sir Edward Clive Bayley who 

kindly gave me permission to copy it: 

Obverse in lozenge :— If ve ०७»! (553 55 

Round thia is the Persian couplet, and the date {ve 

— Reverse:— १ role wile eV ॥७ Sys 


Besides the above I have a rupee of Multdn of his 5th year and 


one of the 7th. Also one of Bhakkhar of the 7th year, which shows that 
these parts were under the sway of the Durrani king. There is'« rupee 
of the LOth year struck at Lahore, in the British Museum, 
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These five years, from the 5th to the lOth of the reign of Ahmad 
Shih Durrani, were fall of events which happened both in Lahore and 
Dehli. Meer Munnoo, governor of Lahore, died of cholera. His widow 
Mugalinn Begum took up the reins of government and held them 
with a strong hand. But her son-in-law, Gbházi-ud-Dín, invaded the 
Panjab, and with the aid of Adina Beg ruled it, until Ahmad Sháh hear- 
ing of the disturbances in the country again visited the scene of his 
former conquests. In Dehli Muhammad Shih, the Mogul Emperor, had 
been dethroned, imprisoned, blinded and murdered and Alamgir the 
second had been placed on the throne ll07 A. H. It was in JI7OA.H. 
that Ahmad the Durrání returned to India, Mugalána Begum met him 
with an army which she united to his at Lahore. He made bis son, Timáür 
Shih, Nizám of Lahore and Multán, while he himself passed on through 
Sarhind ‘to Dehli. Coins Nos. l5 and ]l6of my plate illustrate this 
fact. The obverse of these rupees has the following Persian inscrip- 
tion on it :— 


pli ३ 0942 ०४ 5b pls 
70 tive pH ०००७ lo. pf? 
The reverse of No. l5 has :— ! 


oL Ghee urit ah ao vols 
py —— 


Another rupee with exactly the same inscriptions has the year trvt 
A. H., thus showing that the Ist year of Timür Sháh's Nizámat was in 
II7O-I A. H. 

The reverse of No. 6 has :— 


p aie rpl cisio uela 


The obverse of this, No. l6, has the same inscription as No. l5 but 
without any year. (Just as I had finished this sentence a coin dealer 
brought me over 20€ rupees to examine. I found one of Multan of the 
lst year of Tímür Sháh's Nizámat ]lI70 A. H.) 

When Ahmad Shéh arrived at Dehli he began to plunder. From 
the son of his old enemy Qamar-ud-Dín he obtained two krore rupees' 
worth of ashrafís, and a krore rupees' worth of jewels. He employed 
Mugalána Begum on this work, and as she knew all the people of Dehli, 
she caused a lot of wealth to be brought in. Besides this the Durráni 
married the daughter of Muhammad Shab, and Timür Shih married 
ह. daughter of Alamgir II who seems to have helped in the plundering 
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of his own capital. Ahmad Shih stayed in all about 40 days in Dehli, 
coin No. 7 of my plates illustrates this short period. 


Obv.— The Persian couplet and the year tive, 
Iev.— eril Shere esla |] din 


>LT wle sU as Xs, hs ye 


I have seen rupees apparently from the same dies. As Ahmad 
Shah was in Dehli only 40 days, it is not at all wonderful that I have a 
rupee of Alamgir II struck in his 4th year ]I70 A. H., the year of 
Ahmad Sháh's invasion. During this occupation of Dehli Mathurá was 
plundered. Its idols and temples were overthrown and many were 
massacred. The historian says that not a single straw was left in Dehli. 
Alamgir IT was restored to the throne, but the creatures of Ahmad were 
left everywhere. In passing through Amritsar “ hundreds of Sikhs 
were slain and thousands of houses destroyed." Timir Shih was left 
in Lahore with an efficient general, and Ahmad betook himself and his 
plunder to Kandahár. 

No sooner had the Durráni sovereign left the country, than Adina 
Beg who had been hiding in the mountains attacked Lahore and took 
it. But this must have been about llI73 A. H., as the British Museum 
has rupees of Timür as Nizam of Lahore for ll7l and l]73, the year 
of the Nizámat on this latter one being 3. Adina Beg prospered. But 
in Dehli matters went from bad to worse. The Mahrattas, being called 
in to assist on one side of the quarrel, made themselves masters of the 
city. They then advanced on Sarhind which they plundered. Lahore 
next fell before them. After this they attacked the prince Timür 
Shih who had entrenched himself at Imánábád. He was defeated 
and he fled to Pesháwar pursued by the Mahrattas. The Sikhs chose 
this opportunity for showing their heads. Their numbers had been 
increasing in spite of persecution. They rebuilt Amritsar after they 
had forced Muhnmmadans to clean it. They held Lahore even for a 
short time at this period. 

I have one rupee of Ahmad Shah's llth year, and one also of his 
l3th year struck at Lahore. These must have been struck when his 
officers were paramount in that city 

Alamgir reigned nominally in Dehli till his 6th year. I have a 
rupee of his 6th year struck in Lahore in ll72. One of his 5th year, 
struck in Kashmir, is dated II73 A. H. One of his 5th year and ono 
of his 6th, both struck at Ahmadnagar—Farrukhabad, are both dated 
72, Both these were obtained from Quettah. Can it be possible 
they were part of the plunder taken away by Ahmad Sháb after tho 
campaign I am about to describe e 
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When Ahmad Shah saw the Panjáb lost to him, he returned, to the 


. dismay of the Mahrattas who fled as he approached. Owing to his 


presence Alamgir was murdered. Ali Gaur Shah Alam was away in 
Bengal. The Mahrattas retiring, Ahmad Shih took Dehli. This took 
place in Jl73 A. H. Dehli was given over to plunder for 3 days. The 
whole Düáb fell into his hands. In 23274 the battle of Paniput was 
fought in which the Mahrattas were utterly defeated. It will thus 
he seen that this invasion occupied about two years, the lth and l5th 
of Ahmad Sháh's reign. Coins Nos. 5— 3 of my plate exemplify this 
period. They all have the Persian couplet on their obverses. The 
reverses are as follows :— 


No. 8. Reverse ;— pe dis CP "E 
aJs „y? 
Aonlah is a town of Rohilkand on the railway between Barelli and 
Chandausi. 


No. 9. Reverse :— tis is uy le isis ur s 

aU lal pe oyd 
This coin is the property of W. Theobald, Esq. of Bedford. 
No. 00. Reverse :— pre As Ce Ue Signe epla 

o whe slo ys — 
No. ll. Reverse:— 4 ७७ ५७०३० wise pupla 


SI! ys 
No. 2. Reverse -— [fp Ais Lo igre apla 
५७297 ५:०१ 
No. l3. RHeversé:— $6 kis pyle wise irla 
०२५६७ Gy? 


Sarhind is always spelt on coins Sahrind. The obverse of this coin 
is dated lI74+ A. H. 

Besides these coins which I have drawn I have Lahore, l4th, ]I73:; 
35th, LL75; Sháhjahánábád, l5th, lI74; Lahore, I6th, II75 ; l6th, II76:; 
Sahrind, ló6th, lI75. Mr. Theobald has one struck at Farrukhábád dur- 
ing this period, 

Ahmad Shih disappeared from India immediately after the battle 
of Paniput. He left governors in Sarhind and Lahore. The Govern- 
mont at Dehli was impoverished and powerless. The Sikhs who under 
all the changes of government had bided their time, plundered, fled 
away, grown rich and numerous, began again to assume power. "They 


built a fort at Gujránwálla. They defeated the governor of Lahoro. 


." j J 
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They troubled the governor of Sarhind. They laid siege to the town 
of Jandiála, ll miles from Amritsar. It was this last matter which 
brought Ahmad Shah again on the scene. 

They say that one night Ahmad Sháh wasina quiet sleep, nll nt 
once in the middle of the night he woke up, and ordering his body-guard 
of 300 horse to attend him, he took his way towards India. He ordered 
his Aid-de-Camps to tell the prime-minister of his departure, and to get 
the whole army ready and follow him with the greatest expedition. 


Ahmad making double marches was soon in the neighbourhood of- 


Lahore, but with him were only l0 or ]l2 horsemen. Meeting witha 
peasant he asked him where the Sikhs were. He was told that to the 
number of 70,000 they were encamped before Jandíála. Hearing this 
he departed at once for Jandiála. The besiegers when they heard of 
Ahmad Sháh's arrival at once fled. The besieged could not understand 
it. They sent out spies to see if it were & trick of the Sikhs to draw 
them ont of their fortifications. The spies reported that they could see 
nothing of thg enemy. But under a tree abont two kos away, they 
found a man sitting under a canopy. Some ten or twelve armed atten- 
dants were with him and were treating him with the profoundest re- 
spect. When the governor of Jandiála heard this, he at once knew that 
it was Ahmad Shih who had come to his relief. He went ont to 
thank his Sovereign and was received with kindness. Soon after the 
general arrived with the Afghan army. The general biding his time 
as Easterns nlways have done and do still, asked Ahmad Sháh why he 
had left Kábul so suddenly. He answered that as he was sleeping 
Muhammad had appeared to him, and told him of the siege of Jandiála 
and the distress of the besieged, and had ordered him to start at once 
to relieve the town. So trusting in God he had started leaving orders 
for the army to follow him. 

After staying a few days at Jandiála, Ahmad Shih crossed the 
Bias and Sutlaj, and defeated the main body of the Sikhs who were 
just about to commence an action with his governor of Sarhind. This 
action known as the Ghuloo Ghára, or great disaster, took place about 20 
miles south of Ludiana. The founder of the present Pattiala family 
was among the prisoners. “He was declared a rája of the State and 
dismissed with honour."* I shall refer to this further on. Ahmad 
Shah “the very ideal of the Afghán genius, fitted for conquest, yet 


incapable of empire" immediately returned to Kandahár. He never 


attempted to improve a victory or govern a country he had conquered. 
This incursion took place in the year 7776 A. H. The Sarhind coin 
I have mentioned above, seems to illustrate this period. It is of his 
— * Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. l0l, ` 
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l6th year. The year is ll75. But that must be a mistake. However 
the Lahore coins go on steadily. One of the I7th year is dated Il76, 
another ]l77 A. H. One of the lSth year has ll77, another |I78; a 
l9th year one has |llI78B. The Dehli and Déüáb coins cease. Ahmad 
Shih no longer ruled there. 4]78 A. H. is equal to I756+ A. D. which 
is equivalent to l82] of the Samvat era. Now in ]822 A. S., the Sikh 
commonwealth struck their first rupees of Lahore. (See my Coins of the 
Sikhs.) Hence we shall not expect to find any rupees of the 20th year 


‘of Ahmad Shih struck at Lahore, I have sought in vain for one of this 


year. After the l6th year, the Cis-Sutlaj coins cease. 

After the Ghuloo Ghára Ahmad Sháh, on his return through Lahore, 
made Kábuli Mull his governor there. Zein Khán had been left 
governor of Sarhind. He was defeated by the Sikhs with immense 
slaughter. The town of Sarhind was utterly destroyed. The Sikhs 
actually carried their victorious arms into the Düáb. It was this loss 
of Sarhind which brought Ahmad Shih again to India in II78 A. H. 
No very accurate account seems to exist of this incursion. It seems 
it was not a success. “ I2,000 Afghins suddenly deserted and re- 
traced their steps towards Kabul. The Sháh was obliged to break up 
his camp and follow them."* He never returned. This last incursion 
took place in his lSth year. The Sikhs seizing Lahore struck coins 
there first in I822 A. S., as I have shown. I have seen rupees of theirs 
struck at Lahore in 23, 24 and 25. And yet their rule conld not have 
been uninterrupted, for I have a rupee of Lahore of Ahmad Shah struck 
in his 2lst year and |]l80 A. H., also one of his 22nd year is in the 
British Museum. 

No. 4 of my plate contains the following reverse :— 


rr die 8020 ye 


Dera I have seen on some coins changed to Deraját. This is of 
course the Trans-Indus Province. I have in my cabinet a coin of 
Ahmad's25th year struck at Peshawar. It was to this part of India 
his rule was restricted before he died. 

The coin No. l7 is a modern Puttiila rupee presented to me by 
the foreign minister of the State. It has on the obverse the whole of 
the couplet of Ahmad Shih who created the lst Maharaja of Pattiála. 
On tho reverse there is the same inscription as on No. l3. The mint 
is Sarhind. The katár or dagger is the sign of the present Mahárája, 
As a rule the rupees of this State are thick and dumpy, consequently 
they never have more than a third of the inscription on them. They 
are about the same in diameter as a four-anna piece and about 4 times 


* Kangra Settlement Report by G. Barnes, Esq. 
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as thick. 'This is the only thing in Indin to remind us that Ahmad 
Sháh invaded this country no less than seven times, | 

Thus I have shown how coins illustrate the history of one of the 
conquerors of India. Never have I been able so well to illustrate the 
Persian line :— 

Oi (gelu AR. ०; shed उड,» 

“ People read coins in the name of every one who smites with the sword." 

We have seen how Ahmad Shah of Dehli and Ahmad Shah Durrani ` 
struck coins in the same year in the same places, as did also Alamgir II, 
and the Durráni. Shih Alam II never coined in any trans-Sutlaj province. 
Coins were struck by Ranjit Deo in Jummoo in his name. But no 
rupee of Lahore or Multan with the name of Shih Alam II has yet been 
found. The Sikhs became absolute masters of their own land, and all 
throughout the years of the long reign of Shih Alam II, kept the mint 
at Amritsar, Lahore and Multin fully employed in striking coins in 
praise of Nanak and Gobind Singh. 

The numbers under the coins show the weight of each in grains, 
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On the Trishtubh Metre,—Hy J. BOSWELL, B. C. 8. 


The rich variety of rhythm that lies in eleven syllables has given 
form to musical poetry among many Aryan peoples through many ages. 
The earliest of these hendecasyllabic metres, the Vedic Tristubh, on 
analysis yields interesting results, and discloses curious affinities to 
others of the group. Professor Max Miiller it is true, proves almost any 
structure admissible in Vedic metres. |But they are not to be judged 
like the Greek tragic senarius, which is Sanskrit in the highest sense, 
carefully perfected. Any structure found in Sophocles is good, be it 
rare or common. Vedic metres are rough; by no means polished to 
perfection. But their music is clear; and analysis shows us, not exactly 
what is admissible and what is not, by a division line; but, by compara- 
tive frequency, what rhythm the Vedic poets sought, 

Acknowledging gratefully the vritta of the final three syllables, I 
think for scansion it is better to divide the traishtubh into an initial and 
final quadrisyllable, and a medial trisyllable. As we might expect, rigour 
of structure increases from the beginning towards the end. The form is 
usually given X X X X X X X — फ — X: or even X X X KX XX xx 
w — x; but I hope to show that there is a very strong tendency in a 
particular direction; and that on this tendency much of the peculiar 
‘effect of the trishtubh depends. 

The final quadrisyllable is the most firmly fixed. Even in the 8th 
ayllable there is only a trace of irregularity, The regular traishtubh ends 
in a ditrochee. 
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Although the 7th and 5th show separately no tendency to fixity, 
ihey seem to be bound up closely by a law with the 6th, which is short 
in more than 90 per cent. of cases 

The rule for the middle trisyllable is this :— - 

— V J ... 30 per cent. 

vv —... 30 per cent. | together 5] per cent. 
V Y V7.2] per cent 

— V —... lO per cent 

As there nre 8 possible trisyllables ; that 3 of them should give छा 
per cent. and that in Ñl per cent. of cases the middle or 6th syllable 
should be short, proves design or rather feeling for the particular effect. 

The initial quadrisyllable shows a tendency almost as strong. Of l6 
possible feet 

— — V — gives 24 
v —w-— , 22 


vu ——— ०० l3 
that is Aleaic and quasi-Alcaic openings yield 72 per cent., while the I2 
other possible openings between them give only 28. The favourite cæsura 
is that which corresponds to the classical penthemimeral. The typical 
traishtubh is thus x — w — |— J vv | -- v — x ॥ ora 
combination of Aleaic opening with Sapphic close, a line of great sweet- 
ness and dignity. 
The first stanza of the horse-sacrifice hymn, ]63 of the first book of 
the Rig Veda is a very perfect example ; 
Yad akrandas prathamam j4yaminas, 
Udyan samudrát uta vá purishat, 
Syenasya pakshá harinasya baht 
Upastutyam mahi játam te arvan 
It may be rendered into Latin in the same metre and structure ; 
Quis hic jam nune fremitum natus edit ? 
Pontus-ne talem, genuit-ve nubes ? 
Dat vultur alas tibi cervus armos 
Deüm gentem, Sonipes, te fatemur. 
recognized hendecasyllabie metres of trochaie ending are— 
lst. English iambic trimeter catalectic 


9nd. ‘The Italian heroic line. - Catullus. 
(Eee Tho he  hendecasyllabie of Catu 





ey 








oe 
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To these I add the Alcaic stanza for the following reason: Two 
lines have eleven syllables each. Two lines including the last have tho 
characteristic trochaic ending. The first three Alcaic lines open in the 
same manner a8 about half the traishtubhs in the Rig Veda; and the 
dactyls of the first, second and f@irth lines have very much the effect of 
the dactyls and anapests which so constantly form the second or middle 
foot. That this division into classieal feet is not ansound is shown thua. 
The law of syllabie length might be thus provisionally stated, being 
practical certainty and the decimal showing the approach to certainty. 


llth syllable common. 


lOth = — LO 
9th h ~/ l:0 
Bth n — ]°b 
7th ia x 
॥ Oth n w 0:9 
oth = x 
4th a — 0:8 
3rd — i» 0°58 
2nd — 0'8 
lst x 


But it has been shown that the Sth and 7th are not separately and 
independently indifferent like the Ist or 3rd. If either 5th or 7th is long, 
the other is almost always short; and in the rare instances of 5th and 
7th long together, the 6th, already very steadily short, is so persistently 
short that a molossus may be considered inadmissible as middle foot. 
It is this quality of the middle foot which seems to me to give charac- 
ter, second only to the trechaic close. The fact that the 6th syllable, and 
with it either the 5th or the 7th, will be short, produces what I can only 
call a ripple or break, causing flexibility and variety. 

The trishtubh metre supplies examples of almost all the other lines 
from the tame English iambic to the quickest Sapphic. And indeed 
Shakespear's inmbies and Dante's heroics contain many veritable traish- | 
tubhs. The lines may be set in a scale. 

"lis certain greatness, once fallu Tatas dadáti dás$ushe vasüni. 


out with fortune. 


AloA(Bay ĝe Siovdov x«Xovro. Pirpagabhastim ilate supánim. 
Vitam quie faciunt beatiorem. Codat rádhas upastutas cit nrvák. 
Per me si va nella cittá dolente. Indram naras nemadhitá havante, 
KA«avópo 7८ dAucia re Avrpov. Tuam ha tyat, Indara, Kutsam vaa. 
Kai yàp al peye, raxéos Surfer. Gobhir agwebhir vasubhir nirstas. 


Al Be Sopa uù Biker’, 42» óra. Gomat agwayat rathavat viantas. 
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I have attempted to translate into Latin two fine odes from the 3rd 
and the lOth books; one into Sapphics, the other into its native metre 
in a Latin dress. 


Ra Vena III. 33. 
Segnius nituntur eque volantes 
Carcere effusm rapiuntque currus ; 
Sic boum matres subolem tumentes 

Ubere lambunt ; 

Ut tument proneque Vipax Cytudris 
Montium divo duce claustra rumpunt: 
Deinde conjunctos sociare gaudent 

Ad mare cursus. 
Advenam me ripa sacre Vipacis 
Arcet invitum, geminusque gurges. 
Ceu boves undw ad mare mugientes 

Ire videntur. 
Flumine hoc pingui Dens ire jussit. 
Quierimus matris gremium, neque ullis 
Flectimur surde precibus. Quid audax 

Vult sibi vates ? 
Rite libantis mea vota nymph» 
Audiant; natus Cusico precatur. 
Vos brevem tardare velitis horam 

Fluminn lapsus. 
Quo Deus ducit sequimur. Malignum 
Fulmine occisit simul Indrus anguem, 
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Post tot erratus precibus movemur, 

Transeat currus, cecidere fluctus, 

Nupta succumbit nova cen marito, 
Sic tibi cedam. 


Trans aquas te Diva jubente et Indro 

Duxerint postquam Barati cohortes ; 

(Estuat flumen; veniam ipe supplex 
Numina poscam. 


Occupant ripam Barati feroces, 

Nactus et vates veniam dearum. 

Ite nunc amnes solitosque læti 
Volvite cursus. 


हे Re Vepa X. 08. 


Quid est cur has Sarama visat oras ? 
Longinquum nempe est iter arduumque. 
Quid opus nobis tibi ? Quo vagaris ? 
Qui tu Rasam poteras transilire ? 


Indri videtis famulam. Repostos 

Quæro thesauros Panium latebris. 

Ne jussa fallam timor urget instans, क 
Ras» vada hinc poteram transilire. 


Qualis et quantns, Sarama, Indrus ille, 
Tibi qui longum hoc iter imperavit ? 
Quin hue venit? Hospitium paramus, 
Boumque nostrorum erit ipse custos. 


Nulli captandus capit alterum ille,* 
Mihi qui longum hoc iter imperavit. 
Non illum immane latuit profundum. 
Vos fulgure Indri pereatis usti. 


Quas tu boves Sarama, vis redemptas 
Errant fugaces per operta cceli. 

Quis impune abripiat ? inscius quis 
Sperat se Panes habiturum inermes ? 


७ Sarama could hardly tell tho Papis she had never soon Indra, and to nay that 

he would conquer tho conquerable isa little flat. I have taken náham tam voda 

-dabhiam together; “I have not seen him in-such-.case-nas-to-be-out-manaoraverod'" 
and then dabhat sa ‘it is ho who will win.” 
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Voces valent nil Panium minaces. 

An membra telo geritis scelesti 
Figenda ? Patent nditus nd arcem. 
Vestrum Patrem misereat Supremum. 


Conditam saxo retinemus arcem 
Boumque plenam Sarama, atque equorum. 
Eam Panes vigilantes tuentur. 

Vanum tibi hoc est iter irritumque. 


Vos o superna numina invocata 

Factis sacris propitia huc adeste. 

Raptas boves restituant latrones. 
Respuant Panes animum hune superbum. 


Faventibus Sarama freta divis 

Ansa es ad nostras penetrare sedes. e 
Ne redeas; te faciam sororem. 

Boves optatas tibi partiemur. 4 


Ego nec fratres neque vos sororem 
Novistis, Indrus superique testes, 
Qui me boves vehementer reposcunt. 
Panes abeste pro cul hinc profani. 


— — — — — — ——— 


On certain symbols or devices on the gold coins of the Guptas.—Dy W. 
Tuzosanp, M. N. S. L. Bedford, November, I884. 


The following remarks have resulted from the perusal of an interest- 
ing and instructive paper on the Gupta coinage by V. A. Smith, Esq., 
published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, for 
i क idea now advocated may have doubtless occurred to others who 
have made the Gupta and Indo- Scythian coins their study, but it does 
not appear to have been published, nor is it in any way alluded to by 
Mr. Smith in his paper on these coins. d 

T'he three symbols referred to are the * fillet’ and the ‘ cornu-copia’ 
as they appear on the Gupta coins, as contrasted with similar symbols on 
Bactrian, Indo- Scythian and other coins, and the ‘ footstool’ which 
occurs on both the copper and gold Gupta and Indo-Scythian coins, 
beneath the sealed figure of * Ardochro, and it is for these two latter 

ols or devices, that a new, and it is believed 8 more correct interpre- 


tation is now offered. 
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THe GUPTA 'rinnET." 

The object to which the term 'fillet' has been applied and which 
Prinsep and Kittoe term a ‘noose’ is common not only on the Gupta 
coins, but on a variety of others, notably the Indo-Seythian of probably 
in part cotemporary date. Mr. Smith retains the term ‘fillet’ for this 
object “for convenience " but adds “in many cases I believe it would 
be more proper to follow Prinsep in calling it à * pasu” or noose.” The 
question whether the term * fillet” be used or ‘ noose" may not seem of 
much importance so long as the objects alluded to are believed to be 
identical, but should this be otherwise, then it it is clearly desirable mot 
to unical one, by applying to it, a name properly applicable only to the 
other. It is moreover an instance of an error, simpler perhaps or minor 
in degree but identical in kind with another to which attention will 
presently be invited. It may be perhaps urged, that on coins of quasi- 
coargp execution like the Gupta coins, little weight can attend to the 
precise form of the symbol, and that the object thereon may form its 
general aspect be considered as copied from the more artistic * fillet ' or 
wreath, of Greek art, but admitting this, we are all the more thrown 
back, in our efforts to determine the precise significance in this parti- 
cular case, of the object or symbol represented, to other data, and more 
general reasons than those afforded by the distinctivo or artistic treat- 
ment of the symbol itself. 

Not to carry the discussion further afield than India, and the coun- 
try subjected to the Bactrian and Indo-Scythian kings, it may be 
observed that the * fillet’ or * wreath,’ (for in numismatics, the wreath is 
a more artistic and florid variation of the fillet, quoad the symbolism 
involved) occurs on coins in five distinct positions. Ist, In the hand of 
Nike or Victory, as in those of Azas and Vonones. 2nd, Encircling the 
king's head. 3rd, Ona standard, or ‘ javelin ' and called a staff, carried by 
the King or Priest, as in many Indo-Scythian coins, 4th, Either on the 
head or in the hand of the figure on the reverse of some Bactrian and 


many Indo-Scythian coins. Sth, Occupying the reverse of some Bactrian 


coins as in some of Antimachos. 

In all of these instances it is clear that one and the same symbol is 
intended, representing one and the same idea, e. g., paramount power, 
crowned by the symbol of paramount holiness. This symbol was of 
course the old ‘ fillet’ or * vitta" of classic times the vitta tenuis, insigne 
pudoris, as Ovid calls it, the outward sign, whether borne by king, woman, 
or priest of power and purity. 

On the reverse however, of the Indo-Scythian coins, we find such 
an intrusion of personages from the Hindu pantheon as renders caution 
necessary in accepting the same symbol, or what might be regarded as 
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the same symbol, as indicating the same or any approximately similar 
idea, and we find ourselves carried back rather to the worship of Isis, 
than that of Vesta. In support of this view it seems nlmost sufficient 
to adduce the fact of the appearauce on these coins of Siva, under the 
name of Okro, with either two or four arms and one or more* heads, and 
with his appropriate * vahana’ in attendance, the bull Nandi, 

Now the ‘noose’ in the hand of Siva, can hardly with reference to 
that deity's functions and character be regarded as having any symboli- 
cal connexion or reference to the ‘ fillet’ on Greek or Roman coins, but 
rather as representing a phallic symbol, appropriate enough in the hand 
of the Indian Siva or his consort or ‘Sakti,’ the tender Parvati, or the 
formidable Durgá. But admitting that the symbol of the ‘noose'is no 
longer the same as the ‘fillet’ when met with on the Gupta or some 
Indo-Scythian coins, it must not be inferred that it is exclusively a sym- 
bol of Siva, as it is also borne on some Gupta coins by a goddess, wo is 
probably, as Mr. Smith maintains intended for Lakshmi, the consort of 
Vishnu, as indicated by the lotus throne whereon she is seated. Whilst 
therefore in the hand of the goddess seated on a lion, the symbol repre- 
sents the ‘ noose ' or * pasu ' of Siva, in the hand of his * Sakti’ Parvati or 
Durga, yet when it is borne by the goddess throned on a lotus, it proba- 
bly represents a female anthem homologous with the sistrum of Isis, and 
typical of the fruitfulness whereof Lakshmi is the dispenser and fountain 
head. Indeed it is curious, should the view presently to be developed with 
regard to the * cornu-copise ' be accepted, that both symbols carried by the 
goddess, variously seated on a lion, throne, or lotus on the reverse of tho 
Gupta coins, should be equally appropriate, whether such goddess is 
supposed to represent Párvati or Lakshmi. | 


= Tt is nsual to speak of the polycephalic Siva, as three-headed or three-faced 

but this view ia hardly supported by the coins, or any necessity of Hindd mytho- 
logy. On the coins, this form of Siva or " Okro' is represented not ns though it 
were the artist's intention to represent three, but rather four heads or faces, What 
is depicted is, a full face in front flanked by two faces in profile, and with obviously 
room behind for a fourth face such an ideal figure corresponding very exactly with 
the well-known four-hended ° linga” Seo for example fig. 26 in the Plate of Indo- 
Scythian coins in 'Jainism' (E. Thomas) which type is nlso occasionally met with 
on the copper coins of Ooerki with the king on the obverse seated on a couch, with 
one leg uplifted tbereon. Now Siva though a polycephalie deity, i» not ono whose 

attributes, like Diana's ' Tria virginis ora Diane” necessitate a 


 Bazdeo muy fairly be regarded as representing not three but four heads, Had the 


artist wished to represent the god in a triform shape, he would have produced a 


i 
; - - a 


figure resembling that of Janus, with two faces, neither of them in full profile, but - 


JA 
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The above considerations therefore lead to two inferences: Ist, 
that the ‘noose’ symbol on the gold Gupta coins, represents wholly 
different ideas from those symbolised by the ‘fillet.’ 2nd, that the 
‘noose’ symbol on these coins, is of ambiguous import, and that it 
represents indifferently the ‘noose’ of Siva when borne by a goddess, 
whom we have other reasons for regarding as his Sakti, whether under 


the form of Parvati or Durgá; or when it is borne by a goddess pre- 


sumably identified with Lakshmi, it is then no longer the * pasu ' of Siva 
but a feminine symbol, analogous to the *sísirum' of Isis, and that it is 
by collateral indications only that it can be decided in which sense, im 
each case this symbol is to be construed. See Inman's Ancient Faiths 
embodied in Ancient Names, Vol. I, p. 527. 

Having thus considered the probability of two symbols of entirely 
different significance being united or confounded under the term ‘ fillet” 
it — to see if another and more interesting example of this union, 
and the resulting observation or blending of the ideas, is not afforded by 
the ‘cornucopia’ as it is termed, on the Gupta coins, and if an exotic 
symbol is not in this case also made to do duty for a different and 
peculiarly native idea. 


Tug GUPTA 'comnwvu-corrx.' 


It may be granted at once that the *'cornu-copim' on the Inda- 
Scythian coins is exotic in its design, and copied probably from Roman 
coins of the period. ‘The idea too is doubtless the same, and, as on 
Roman, so on Indo-Scythian coins the ‘ cornu-copia’ is the symbol of 
good fortune, prosperity and abundance. This classic type of this parti- 
cular symbol is seen on coins figured in Ariana Antiqua, Pl. X X, figs. 4 
and 5, and also on the plate of coins in Jainism (Edward Thomas) fig. I6. 
In one gold coin of Ooerki, in my possession, the classic idea of the 
' cornu-copim ' brimming over with the kindly fruits of the earth is well 
displayed, and on either side project, what are clearly intended to 
represent corn-enrs. Generally, however, the treatment is more conven- 
tional, though in every instance it wonld seem as if fruits or corn were 
the objects intended to be understood as filling the ‘horn.’ So far as I 
know, the ‘ cornu-copiw ’ is always borne, on these gold coins by the god- 
dess Ardochro, standing. In the Pesháwar find there were several of 
such coins and one with the legend of Mioro (No. 49 of Catalogue) but 
whether with the usual standing figure of a goddess is not quite certain, 
though such is probable from the wording of the catalogue. In copper 
coins, however, of Ooerki, of the elephant and rider type, the *cornu- 
copim ' though usually carried by the goddess Ardochro, is also occasion- 
ally seen in the hand of Mao. Now the name Mao on these coins, is 
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generally applied to a mnle deity, whom the crescent moon behind his 
shonlders proves to be the masculine moon, the Deus Luna, or * Soma’ of 
the Hindüás. But on those coins whereon the * cornu-copim' is borne by 
Mao, the deity is feminine and without the crescent moon behind her 
shoulder, or in other words the title Mao is occasionally bestowed on the 
deity usually named  Ardochro.* 

In every single instance that has come under my observation, the 
‘ cornu-copim’ on the Indo-Scythian coins in gold or copper of -Ooerki, 
Kanerki, or Bazdeo, though various in design, never present the peculiar 
type which it assumes on the Gupta coins, neither is the peculiar type 
of the Gupta cornu-copim ever represented that I am aware of on either 
the gold or copper coins of the ordinary Indo-Scythian mintage, though 
seen in some coins of n different type classed by Wilson with the Guptas : 
A. A. Pl. XVII, fig. 25 and by Mr. Smith as Indo-Scythian, one being 
figured on his Plate IV, fig. 6. Prof. Wilson (A. A. p. 427) descxibes 
these as “ rnde coins " and so perhaps many of them are; but two in my 
possession attributable to * Bri Shaka " and ‘Sita, areas well designed and 
as clearly cut and stamped as the bulk of the Gupta coins, though display- 
ing a stiff and formal mannerism quite distinct from either the Gupta 
coins on the one hand, or the Indo-Scythian on the other, 

On the copper coins the ‘ cornu-copise ' is either entire, or bifid at the 
top. In all the specimens I have seen of the 'cornu-copim ' borne by 
Mao, it is distinctly, and sometimes deeply bifid, whilst the same symbol 
on the copper coins whereon Ardochro is figured, is entire at the top. 
This, however, is not a distinctive character, as on the gold coins 
Ardochro is represented bearing both types of the symbol. In A. A. PI. 
XII, fig. 5 and PL XIV, figs. 4 and 5, the undivided type of cornu-copim 
is figured and this is certainly the commonest form, buta gold coin of 
Ooerki figured by Thomas (Jainism, Pl. LI, fig. I6) the cornu-copim is . 
distinctly bifid, thongh not to the same extent as is seen on the copper ^ 
eoins with more on the reverse, and I have a very similar gold coin with 
the 'cornu-copim ' distinctly thoagh not deeply bifid. It is not from the i 
same die as that figured by Thomas, as the ‘ nimbus ' is complete, where- 

as on the figured coin it is only represented on front of the king's face. 

The ‘ cornu-copim ' (as it is called) on the Gupta coinage differs 
considerably from either type of the symbol on the Indo-Seythian coins, 
and this difference is too constant and circumstantial to be the result 












_ * On another of these copper coins of Ooerki, Mao is also represented । 
figure with and no crescent behind the shonldors, but with tho 

hammer, with a small handle (like — bamboo handle 
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merely of accident or inferior execution. On this point Mr. Smith 
pertinently remarks: The suggestion that the figure of the Ardokro 
goddess was adopted by Samudra in mere imitation of a foreign design 
does not appear tenable. The coins with this reverse undoubtedly show 
evident traces of foreign influence, but they are far from being mechani- 
cal copies of alien design." 

If this view is correct, as is probably the case the question arises, 
whether this constant difference in type of tbe ‘ cornu-copim’ symbol 
which is found to exist on the Indo-Scythian and Gupta coins respective- 
ly, does not mark a corresponding divergence of ideas, represented 
respectively by each type of the *cornu-copie' symbol? That such is 
the case with the ‘ fillet’ there are, as has been shown good grounds for 
supposing, and in like manner a close examination of the Gupta * cornu- 
copim ' suggests that the idea it represents is entirely different from that 
of plenty and abundance, and that it stands really for, and in an adoptive 
and conventional modo of representing the native object of symbolical 
worship, the snake or Nága. 

The point wherein the * cornu-copis ' symbol "on the Gupta coins, 
diverges from its classic prototype on the Indo-Scythian coins is this, 
that whereas the latter has always the appearance of a receptacle stored 
with the kindly fruits of the earth, among which, in the best executed 
examples, heads of grain may distinctly be recogn ised, ths Gupta symbol 
is closed above by a more or less convex line ornamented by a variable 
number of approximately equal and equidistant pellets or dots. Now 
bearing in mind that the symbol may be intended for the divine Naga, 
it is by no means an undue stretch of the imagination to regard these 
pellets as a conventional mode of representing a polycephalic Naga, 
whether we regard each pellet as corresponding to one of the heads or & 
mere jewel or ornament indicative of as many heads as pellets. Of the 
coins figured by Mr. Smith on PL II, fig. 3 displays 5 pellets, figs. 3. 7,8, 
show 7 pellets and figs. l and LI, 8 pellets and similarly in the figures 
given in A. A. Pl. XVIII, the number of pelleta ranges from 5 to 8. 

It yet remains to connect this Gupta * cornu-copim ' with the Naga 
and though Mr. Smith does not allude to any such idea yet both his own 
Plates and Plate XVIII of the Ariana Antiqua furnish on close exami- 
nation sufficient evidence to establish this rather startling conclusion. 
In A. A. Pl. XVIII, fig. 6 the curved body of a snake is indicated on the 
right hand side of the figure, the entire animal being above the couch or 
throne whereon the goddess is seated. In fig. 8 of the same Plate, the 
body of the snake seems to pass behind the back of the goddess and come 
ont in front of the right instep whence it curves up over the loft knee, 
the tail resting on the throne. In fig. 9 a somowhat similar arrangement 
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is seen though not quite so clearly made out. Turning now to Mr. 
Smith's paper, the first coin suggestive of a serpentine termination of 
the ‘cornu-copim’ symbol is fig. 3 of Pl. II. The snake's body in this 
coin comes round to the front, crosses the lap of the goddess and 
depends on one side from the left knee. "This is not clearly to be seen 
on the plate, but is very distinct on a fine coin of the same type in my 
possession. In fig. 6, Pl. IIT, the goddess is represented sitting on a 
lion, and is described in the text (Page IS5) as holding a flower in the 
left hand. Now this object is very unlike the flowers seen on other 
Gupta coins, as for instance in figs. 7 and 8 of the same Plate and in figs. 
l and l0 of Pl. II, and is with greater probability intended for a snake 
with distended hood, displayed on a level with the head of the goddess, 
a distinct fold of the snake's body being very distinctly seen in contact 
with the left knee. In some figure a sort of loop in this position may 
be held to represent the loose sleeve of the goddess, but in the present 
instance, it cannot possibly be thus explained, nor does there seem to be 
any alternative explanation to that now proposed. 

Another indication of the true nature of the ‘ cornu-copie' symbol 
borne by the Ardochro goddess on the Gupta coins is in the object seen 
at her feet. Of this Prof. Wilson thus speaks (A. A. Page 423). 


* * Instead of the lotus also, and the Indian mode of being seated, the 


female is ofteh represented as sitting on a high-backed chair, with her 
feet on a footstool." Now this * Ardochro footstool,’ so called, can ouly 
be so regarded, not because it bears any distinct impress of anything of 
the sort, but because it was plainly intended by the artist to represent 
something; and being at the feet of the goddess, a stool seemed a pro- 
bable conjecture. But the stool so called, is simply the portion of a 
circle, and the execution of the coins is such as to render the idea wholly 
untenable that the artist lacked the ability of giving some closer resem- 
blance to a ‘stool,’ to the object in question, had such been his design, 
The addition of only a few rough lines and cuts on the * die" would have 
left no doubt, that a ' stool' was what the feet of the figure were reposing 
on; as it is, the feet are simply encircled with a line, the area enclosed 
by which being ornamented with pellets or dots. The coins figured in 
A. A. PL. XIV, figs. l9,20,2}l,and 22 support this contention, that it is 
not from want of artistic capacity that the so-called ‘stool’ is so Nery 
imperfect a representation of the object specified, 

If on the other hand the * cornu-copim ' symbol is regarded as a con- 
ventional or covert representation of tho ‘ Naga‘ or snake, then the * stool’ 
so called, at the feet of the goddess, at once resolves itself into the 
terminal coil of the monster's body, vindicating the powers of the artist: 
from the reproach of inadequately representing what it was his intention 
ATN convoy. 
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Supposing this interpretation of the * footstool ' so called is accepted, 
then the dotted area whereon the feet of the goddess rest ; will represent 
the solid earth bounded or encircled by a fold of the mystic snake or 
Naga, whose presence is equally appropriate and in union with Hindú 
feeling, whether the symbol be regarded as introduced in honour of Siva 
or Vishnu, or to please the votaries of both. 

There is an objection which might be raised, with reference to Pl, 
TI, fig. 3 to the identification of the * footstool’ so called with the termi- 
nal portion of the snake's body, of which the cornu-copis represents the 
expanded hood, and that is that on the coin alluded to, the extremity of 
the tail of the snake is seen recurved over the left knee of the goddess, 
though the * footstool' is also seen at her feet. 

As previously remarked, however, a coin in my possession whilst 
displaying very clearly the tail of the snake as indicated in the Plate, 
offers à somewhat different treatment to that usually seen on both gold 
and copper coins, of the so-called ‘ footstool,’ and this slight alteration 
in design, is no doubt caused by the very fact in question of the tail of 
the snake represented by the cornu-copim, being in this instance visible 
to its termination. Usually the tail is so arranged as to allow of the 
‘footstool’ being considered as a terminal fold of the snake's body; in 
the case under consideration that is not so, anda slight but important 
modification is introduced which though present in the figured coin is 
still more clearly displayed on the finer coin in my possession. Usually 
the Ardochro footstool is represented by an oval line, bounded in part 
by the drapery of the figure, and which would very well represent a 
footstool if only so me indication of legs were added. In my more per- 
fect coin, the oval is incomplete, a clear space intervening between the 
ends and the drapery; in other words, it is no footstool which lies at the 
feet of the goddess but a curved snake. The coin is too well executed 
and in such preservation, that there is no room to doubt that such was 
the intention of the artist, and nothing but a foregone conclusion could 
allow of any doubt but that the cornu-copim on this coin represents one 
snake and the ‘footstool ' another. 

On some less artistic examples, the line representing this snake is 


` double, and it is not clear whether we are to regard this duplication, as 


representing ñ second snake, or as merely the result of inferior execu- 
tion, my own impression strongly inclining to the latter conclusion. 

A coin in my possession, procured in the Panjab, with the name 
‘Sita’ on it, and of precisely the same class of coins as that figured by 
Mr. Smith, Pl. IV, fig. 6, proves that a similar interpretation of the 
! cornu-copim' symbol can be applied in their case also. This is not 
clearly scen on the figured coin, as what is really the snake's body, there 
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appears as what might be the sleeve from which the arm of the goddess w^ 


protrudes, but on my more perfect coin, the sleeve or cuff appears as ० 
fold above the loop which would seem to be intended as a fold of tho 
snake's body, round the arm of the goddess, with the extremity of the 
tail just visible on her left knee. 

In support of the views here put forth reference has only been made 
to coins in my own cabinet or those figured in the ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 
Mr. Thomas's ‘ Jainism or the early faith of Asoka,' and Mr. Smith's 
paper, all works readily accessible to the Indian reader, but an oxamina- 
tion of the fine series of Gupta coins in the British Museum, strongly 
bears out the fact of the Gupta * cornu-copim" being (by its mode of repre- 
sentation on the best samples) a conventional symbol of the * Naga’ and 7, 
the only point I cannot explain satisfactorily to myself, is how this very 
obvious interpretation has hitherto escaped the notice of the many far 
abler antiquaries than myself who have studied these coins; for once 
enuntiated, the idea seems almost as obvious, as the celebrated problem " 
of the egg propounded by Columbus. 





The Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir.—By CHAS. J. RODGERS, à 
M. R. A. S, Member of the Numismatic Society, London, and Asto- 
ciate Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. (With 3 Plates.) 


When I wrote my small paper on “The Copper Coins of the 
Sultans of Kashmir" I mentioned the fact of my possessing square silver 
coins of five Sultáns, The publication of my papers on the coins of 
Kashmir caused other numismatists to search and the result was a great 
find of coins of both tho Sultáns and Máhárájahs. I too was aroused 
from my lethargy and led to see if I could not get n few more coins, and 
I dared to hope that as I had published the copper coins of ten Sultins, pe 
I might perhaps secure the silver coins of the same number of kings, | 
I tried all the bazaara of tho Panjab, but they gave me nothing. A 
friend of mine travelling from the Jhelam to Kangra along the outakirts 
of Jammü tried every village bazaar, and he was successful in getting 
several coins amongst which was one of Mahmúd Shih a name hitherto 
unknown in the annals of Kashmir, and of whom I have not as yet seen 
a copper coin. But more than this he obtained the silver coina of no 
less than five of the old Mábárájahs in fine condition. These are round 
and are similar to the copper coins only of much finer workmanship. 
This success led me to try for myself in Jammú and its environs, 
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I nccordingly secured the services of an intelligent native who conld 


rend Persian well and draw a little, and who was moreover honest and 
so active as to seem almost ubiquitous. He made two or three journeys 


on my behalf and the result was that on starting from Amritsar on a 


year’s furlough I had the pleasure of taking with me coins with the 
names on them of no less tlian seventeen Sultáns. One of them, how- 
ever, had come to me in exchange from my revered friend General 
Cunningham,—that of Fath Shih. Daring my sbsence Dr. Stulpnagel 
employed the same young man with equally good results for he obtained 
au additional coin, that of Yaqüb Shah's. I afterwards secured a second 
one for General Cunningham. The accompanying three plates represent 
the coins thus obtained. 

I do not think I can do better than transcribe tho inscriptions so 
far as I can decipher them. Perhaps more successful numismatists or 
happier possessors of better specimens will be able to pnt me right on 
several points. I need not say how happy I shall be to be corrected as 
what I am in search of is historical correctness, We must not be 
shocked at the revelations of the coins. Here they are, tho metal 
records, struck, as wo have every right to believe, by the Sultana them- 
selves during the time of their reign. We must take them exactly ns 
they are— 
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* Reverse in 
Margin. scalloped Obverse. 
lozenge. No. ४ 
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Coins Nos. 39 and 40 are copper. They are given to illustrate remarks 
made in the course of this essay on the silver coins of the Sultáns. 
They are both of them new to numismatists not having yet been published. 
No. 40 is exceedingly rare. I have only seen one other like it. 

There are several points calling for notice in the above list of coins 
ho (l) On some coins the dates are given in two ways in figures and in 
9७५५ ‘words. Some have only the words. (2) In some cases the date is in . 
| LE Arabie words in others in Persinn. (3) The same date,—viz., 842 


| | mppears in Arabie words on the margins of coins which either possess 
D x 
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another date in figures or are the coins of kings who reigned long 
after 842. One coin of Muhammad Shih No. 32, Pl III has the date 
842 in figures as well as words. (4) The date on coin No. I, Pl. I, 
is certainly like the date on the coins of Zain ul Abidin. And yet 
No. I is a coin of Sikandar the father of this king. It is just possible 
that Zain ul Abidin struck the coin in honour of his father. All the 
silver coins Ihave yet seen of Znin ul Abidin have one date 842 in 
both figures and words, the figures appearing on the obverse and the 
words in the corners of the reverse. Hasan Sháh's coins have on them 
876 in figures on the obverse and yet 842 in Arabic words on the reverse. 
Fath Sháh and Nadir Shih in his earlier years used the same date 542 
as faras I can judge. (5) The reverse of a coin of Akbar, No. 28, 
Pl. Il seems to have been struck with the very die that was used for 
Mahmíüd's coin No. 38, Pl. II, the year having the same 96l two 
years before Akbar came to the throne. All thisis very strange. It 
reduces the value of the coins as nids in historical research to a mini- 
mum. What we want in the history of Kashmir is an accurate and 
trustworthy chronology and yet the coins which we usually regard as 
worthy of trust prove in this caso to be worthless or nearly so. All the 
manuscript histories I have as yet consulted give different dates. They 
all vary from Prinsep. And Prinsep and all the MSS. differ from 
the coins. The later coins, however, seem trustworthy. I think we may 
accept the date in figures on Hasan Shah's coin, 876. Tho date on both 
the silver and copper coins of Haidar Shah is in figures 874. This date 
was evidently a favourite one for I have a small copper coin of Muham- 
mad Shah and also of Fath Shih with this date on in figures. There 
pre parallel enses to this. In my paper on the Sikh coins I showed. 
that Ranjit Singh adhered to the year l554 A. S. for ten years and 
to I885 A. S. the Sikhs adhered until they ceased coining. But in 
small figures on the other side the real year was inserted. Again the 
H. E. L Company struck coins at Farrukhábád on which the year is 
invariable 45th of Shih Alam: at Murshedábád Ith year. Surat and 
Caleutta mints each had an invariable year. Fortunately we have no 
need of numismatic aid for the period of the Company's rule. 

Tt will be seen that no coins of the early Sultans have ns yet been 
found. If my reading of the date of coin No. L, pl. I, bearing Sikan- 
Aar’s name be correct then the first silver coins are those of Zain ul 
Abidin. We have, however, Sikandar’s coins in copper. In my own 
small cabinet I have five undoubtedly his and several doubtful ones. 
Kvery cabinet of coins in the Panjab contains a lot of coins of Kashmir 
in copper which no one has yet been able to assign to any known ruler. — 

‘It is very peculiar that no coins bearing the name of Habib Shah 
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have yet been found. It is probable, however, that although Habib's 
name occurs in inscriptions the name of the coins was Mahmúd. 

Again we have on the coins the name of Nádir Sháh. Now, no 
list of kings gives this name. ‘They all have Názuk Shah, This must 
have arisen from some mistake of the early copyists unless indeed bis 
name was Nádir Shih on his coins and Názuk Shab in the mouths of 
the people. In one MS. in the British Museum the name Názuk Sháh is 
spelt variously st je le yy se JU and iim Jb. All the MSS. read 
Názuk and all the coins both in silver and copper read Nadir. No coin 
has yet been found with Názuk on it. 

There were two kings of the name of Shams nd Din. I think the 
coins are those of the second and not of the first king of that name. 
Unfortunately neither of the coins I figuro has a margin worth drawing 
It is perfectly illegible. Hence no date can be made out. 

Of Islám Shih and Humáyün I shall speak in another place. 

It seems to me that these coins evidence that Arabic was not much 
studied in Kashmír, orif studied, the knowledge of it was confined to 
the Muhammadan saints and sages with accounts of whose accomplish- 
ments and virtues Muhammad Xzims book abounds, The knowledge 
did not get into the mint. The reign of Zain ul Abidin was, however, 
favourable to learning. In the confusion which followed learning was but 
lightly esteemed. 

The coins vary very little. There is a certain monotony nbout them. 
They are all square. They have the same kind of lozenge on the 
reverse. The differences in the inscriptions will be at once visible. 
There are two the names on which I cannot make out, Nos, 36 and 38. 
Pl. III Perhaps some one has better specimens. No. 30 is the pro- 
perty of my learned friend Dr. Stulpnagel as is also No. 35. I have 
much pleasure in acknowledging the kindness which placed the coins at 
my service. The same pleasant duty I have to perform to General 
Cunningham for the use of No. 37. All the reat of the coins are or were 
in my cabinet. Many have found rest in the British Museum. 

When Akbar had got a fair hold on the country then he struck 
rupees in Kashmir with his own peculiar inscription on them. Nos. ål 
and 42, Pl. III are two rupees of this kind struck in Srinagar, No. 40 
is a copper dám struck in the same city. No. 39 is a copper coin of 
Akbar following the style of the old Sultans. 

The weight of the square silver coins varies from 9] to 96 grains. 
The lightest is one of Shams ud Din's the heaviest one of Yüsuf Shah's. 
Zain ul Xbidin's coins vary as much as 3 grains. Some are worn more 
than others. If the coins of Shams ud Din are of the Ist king then we 
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can understand their being so much worn. But we cannot understand d 
why his immediate successors’ coins have not been found yet. 

The five silver coins of the Mabarajsh's which I have vary from 82 
to 87:9 grains. This weight is about l0 grains less than the average 
weight of the Muhammadan coins. Hence we cannot say that these 
square coins Are the successor of the Hindu coins which were called 
padákas. The difference between the copper coins of the Máhárüjahs 
and their silver coins is this ; on the reverse instead of the word deva, 
the name of the coin पढक is given. The word used in Farishta when 
speaking of these coins is Sikka Shwe * 

Perhaps it will make matters easier if now without further pream- र 
ble we give a slight sketch of the History of Kashmir under its own = 
Sultins, and thus show who the people were whose coins we have here 
drawn. Throughout I shall be guided by Farishta whose authority seems 
trustworthy and who seems to have consulted trustworthy authorities, 

Sháh Mír.—In the reign of Sinha Deva in the year 7l5 A. H. = 
IBIM A. D., one year after the battle of Bannockburn, a faqir by name 
Shih Mirzá or Shih Mir appeared in Kashmir. He gave himself out 
to be a descendant of Arjun one of the Pándüs. So he was of Hindu 
descent though of the Muhammadan religion. He became n servant of 
Sinha Deva who, however, died shortly afterwards. Sinha Deva was 
succeeded by Rinchina Deva who made Shah Mirzá his wazir and the 
tutor of his son Chandar. Rinchina Deva died in I3I8 A. D. and he 
was succeeded by a relative of his named Udyana Deva who came from 
Kandahár. This Mahárájah made Shih Mirza his wakil and his two 
sons Jamshed and Ali Sher received appointments. Shih Mirza had 
two other sons Sarashának and Hindil, These also obtained power and 
office. Too late Udyána Deva found ont his mistake. The father and 
four sons grew daily in wealth and power. The Mahárájah was a mere 
cypher in the land. At last in 747 A. D. he died. His widow Kotáh 
Rani desired Shih Mirzi to put Chandar his pupil and the son of 
Rinchina Deva on the throne, and himself to hold the reins of govern- 
ment as before. He did not obey. She raised an army and went 
ngninst him and was defeated and taken prisoner. She at length con- 
sented to marry Shih Mirzá and to become a Muhammadan. One day 
and one night she spent as his wife. The next day she was seized and 
sent to prison. And then Sháh Mirzá, causing coins to be struck, and र 
the khutba to be rend, in his own name ascended the throne with the 


० General Cunningham «sys in a lotter received from him, llth May 884, 
७ J have ascertained by actual assay that the so-called silver Hindu coins of Kash. 
mir do not contain oven the faintest trace of silvor. They are simple white brass, 


. made of zinc and copper.” 
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title of Shams ud Din. (There is just a possibility that coins Nos. Ll 
and I2 are of this Sultán. The points in favour of this view are (I) 
the archaic forms of the letters, (2) light weight evidently caused by 
wear, and (3) the fact that Shams ud Din I was a ruler of some import- 
ance, whereas Shams ud Dín II was a puppet king.) | 

He reigned in all three years and died in his eightieth year. His 
reign would seem to have been a beneficial one. He raised two families 
to eminence the Chakks and the Mákaris. From these two families 
the chief generals and leaders and soldiers were drawn. He left the 
throne to his two sons Jamshed and Ali Sher. This was about 750 
A. H. as Shams ud Din obtained the throne about 747 A. H. and reigned 
three yenrs. 

(The above is one account. A manuscript history says that Zuljü 
in 724 A. H. came to Kashmir with an army of Turks and Moguls when 
Rinchina was king. This Zuljü is represented as marrying Rinchina’s 
widow. The MS. goes on to say that Shamsher got the throne in 
742 A. H. and Ala-ud-Din in 748, A. H. We must not expect exactness 
in either names or dates from native historians. Indeed all throughout 
we may lay this down as an axiom that ignorant copyists can never be 
trusted to make accurate copies of books they do not understand. 
Another MS. which I consulted on a former occasion has it that Ratan- 
giri was the first Sultan of Kashmir and that he was a second Solomon. 
Zulji is said to have come from Kandahár and to have returned 
there.) 

Ald-ud-Din.—After the death of Shams-ud-Din, the brothers fought 
for the throne for about fourteen months, Eventually Sháh Jamshed 
was defeated and Ali Sher came to the throne under the title of 
Ald-ud-Din and he made his younger brother Sheráshának his wagil. 
In the early years of his reign there was plenty in the land, but the 
latter part of it was troubled with famine. One good law he made :— 
that no bad woman should have any inheritance from her husband. 
This law acted well. It restrained the women. "This lets in a little light 
on the social condition of that time and land. Alá-ud-Dín reigned 
twelve years eight months and thirteen days. 

Shahdb-ud-Din.—His younger brother ascended the throne under 
the name of Shaháb-ud-Din. He was a great conqueror. The day that 
passed without the receipt of a report of some victory or other obtained 
by his troops he did not count as a day of his life. Kandahár and Gazní 
feared him. He himself went to Pesháwar and threaded the passes of 
the Hindú Kush. He planted his tents on the banks of the Satlaj 


and in the way the Rajah of Nagarkot (Kángrah) gave in his submission. 


This rijah was just returning from a plundering expedition in the 
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direction of Dehli and part of the plunder was given as a present to 
Shaháb-ud-Dín. Little Tibet also sent a message desiring peace, 

On his return to his capital he made his younger brother Hindál his 
heir to the exclusion of his sons Hasan Khán and Ali Khán whom he 
sent away in the direction of Dehli. He reigned, in all, 20 years. In 
his reign Musalmans were few in the land, but as this king built a city 
which he called by his own name, he created in it a mosque, probably 
the first. bnilt in the valley. 

Kutub-ud-Din.—Hindal succeeded him under the title of Kutub- 
nd-Din. His reign was disturbed by troubles at the bottom of which 
was his nephew Hasan Khán. He is said to have reigned fifteen years 
five months and to have died in 795 A. H. 

Working back from this date with the data which our historian 

has supplied us with, we shall find that Kutub-ud-Din A. H. 


ascended the throne in * ie» — 
Shaháb-ud-Din 7T T sy ve PDA 
Alá-ud-Din T eas — ies. VSS 
Jamshed “at «tt — 746 
Shams-ud-Din snp Wes i^ 4. 748 
We have seen before that it wasin 747 Shams-ud Din came to tho 
throne. 


The “ Náma-i-Sháhán-i-Kashmir" gives 796 A. छ, as the year of 
Kutub-ud-Din's death and the Tawarikh-i-Kashmir” gives 735. Litho- 
graphed editions of Farishtah give 796 A. H. Prinsep's Tables give 
799 A. H. General Cunningham makes it in I385 A, D. = 788 A. H. 
The five authorities bring it within a compass of eight years, 80 that no 
one of them is very much out. The Mubammadan historian concludes 
his account of the above reign with an Arabic question wtp elel alll 9 
and God knows what is right. This is his way of getting out of the 
difficulty. With our present knowledge it must be ours too. 

Sikandar.—It was somewhere about the end of the reign of 
Richard II, that Sikandar the son of Kutub-ud-Din ascended the throne 
of Kashmir. He was young having been born in his father's later years. 
His mother Sürah looked after his interests. She drove away Sikan- 
dar’s father-in-law. Rii Mádarí, n noble of the court poisoned Sikan- 
dar's younger brother Haibat Khán and thus relieved him of this 
source of anxiety. But the poisoner fearing the king obtained permis. 
sion to conquer Little Tibet. This he accomplished and then revolted, 
Sikandar in person moved against him and Rai Mádnri wns defeated and 
being taken prisoner he poisoned himself. Sikandar then looked after 


Tibet on his own account. : 
It was at this time that Taimár made his descent upon India. 
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Sikandar at once sent in his submission and gave Taimür's ambassadors | 
much gold and many presents. Sikandar was ordered to present him- 
self with proper presents on Taimiir's return from Dehli. He got 
ready all he could. But he was told by sone of Taimér's servants that 
he must give at least 3,000 horses 7 ,00,000 nshrafís. These vast num- 
bers of to him valuable things were unobtainable. He therefore excused 
himself to Taimir by saying that he had nothing worthy of being 
offered to so great n sovereign, but that he would return to his home and 
prepare a right royal present for bim. Taimtr guessed that his nobles 
had been trying to squeeze all they could out of Sikandar and accepted the 
excuse, Sikandar got all ready, but when he got out of Kashmir with 
his gifts, by the pass of Bárámüla be found 'laimür had crossed the 
Indus and was on his way to Samarqand. Thither he sent ambassadars 
with his offerings and he himself returned to Kashmir. 

Sikandar was an exceedingly generous man. Hearing of thia, 
learned men from Iráq and Khorasan and Mávará-un-Nahr flocked to his 
court in such numbers that it became an example to the courts of those 
provinces. Sayyid Muhammad, one of the learned men, instructed the 
king in all the rites of the Muhammadan religion. But Syah But a Brah- 
man convert to Islám was made prime minister and to him were con- 
signed all the affairs of the state. This minister signalized his term of 
office by a zeal in the persecution of his former co-religionists such as 
has seldom been seen in the history of religious turn-coats. The king 
(of course acting on the advice of his prime minister) ordered all Hindüs 
to become Musalmins or leave the country. He forbad the use of tho 
tiká on the forehead and commanded that women shonld not be burned 
along with their husbands, All idols of silver and gold were ordered to 
be melted down. Many of the Brahmans rather than obey these orders 
committed suicide. Other preferred exile. Some few became Musalmáns. 
The Snultán used every exertion to destroy idols. One famons Mihi 
Deo and one Chakk Deo were destroyed by his orders, When these 
idols were broken flames issued from the fracture. These flames wero 
supposed by the Hindus to be miraculous, but the Sultán rightly 
judged they were caused by the superior science of the Brahmans, and 
stayed not his hand until all were destroyed. Under one of these 
temples it was snid a copper plate was found with an inscription on it 
to the effect that the temple had been built by Lilitáwat Raja who had 
consulted the astrologers as to whether it would remain and how long. 
The answer was that it should stand ],00l years and then be destroyed 
by a person of the name of Sikandar. The Riji ordered this to be 
recorded on a copper plate and that this plate should be put in a copper 
box for safety under the temple. The Sultán is said to have remarked 
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on hearing the inscription read to him, that had the plate been on the e^ 


wall he would not have destroyed the temple and thus would have upset 
the pretensions of the astrologers. 

Sikandar by such acts as these enrned for himself amongst Musal- 
máns the title of Butshikan or Iconoclast. Like the bigot he wns, he 
forbad all use of wine in his dominions. He nt last died of a burning 
fever in the yearBSlD A. H. after a reign of 20 years and 9 months, 
His death took place one year after the battle of Agincourt. Hence his 
persecution of the Brahmans was contemporaneous with the persecu- 
tions of the Lollards in England, and the result was much the same in 
both countries. Kashmir is now one of the head quarters of Brahmanism 
and lessons of intolerance learned 500 years ago seem not to have been < 
forgotten. 

Ali Sher.—Sikandar left three sons Mir Khán, to whom he gave 
the kingdom and the title Ali Sher, Shahi Khan and Muhammad 
Khan. 

When Ali Sher ascended the throne the converted Brahman Syah 
But was kept on as wazir. His treatment of his former co-religionists 
became more and more severe. The Brahmans fled the country until 
not so much as the sign of one remained. Syah But's persecutions soon 
came to an end for he was carried off by consumption. After his death 
Ali Sher determined to see the world. He made his brother Shahi - 
Khan, a young man of great ability, his viceroy during his absence. 

Going by the way of Jammu Ali Sher was persuaded to return to 
Kashmir to wrest the reins of government from Shahi Khan. He was 
successful and Shahi Khan became a fugitive in the direction of Sialkot 

where he met with a Ghakkar named Jasrat who had esenped from the 

hands of Taimür in Samarqand and had attained to something like king- 

ship in the Panjab. Ali Sher followed him. But Shahi Khin and 

Jasrat defeated him in a night attack and here he is lost to history. ५ 
He had reigned six years and nine months when this event happened 

in 826 A. H. Some authorities say be went on n pilgrimage. * 

Zain-ul-f bidin.—Sháhi Kbán ascended the throne with the title of 
Zain-ul-'Abidin. The events of the long reign of this the greatest of the 
Sultans of Kashmir are given without any reference to their chronolo- 
gical sequence. There is evidently a strong desire on the part of the 
historian to exaggerate. It is easy to tolerate this. We must make 
allowances. There is no doubt that the actions of the Sultan were 
worthy of being chronicled: they speak for themselves. For half a 

century and more Kashmir was blessed with the rule of this virtuous 
^. | and tolerant prince. | | 
| His first recorded acts were those of conquest, the Panjab and Tibet, 
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with the aid of Jasrat, coming under his rnle. Making his younger 

brother Muhammad Kbán his wazir he gave himself to the administra- 
tion of justice. He filled his court with the wise of the Musalmáns and - 

Hindus, He himself knew music well. He spent his time in superin- 

tending the agricultural improvements of the country and in increasing 

the means of irrigation. He published a common order that if any theft 

occurred the headman of the village or town where the theft occurred 

should be held responsible. Thus theft was banished the country and 

the bad actions of Syah But were rendered harmless. He abolished also 

the food rates which Syah But had established. He wrote all his com- 

AN minds on copper tablets and sent them to every town and village. Sri 

A Bihut was made physician and on his application the Brahmans whom 

Syah But's persecution had driven out of the country were re-called and 

had lands given to them. The poll tax on Hindus was abolished and 

the worship of idols was tolerated. The killing of cows was done away 

with. He made a covenant with the Hindus that he would rule them 

justly and according to their own law. Everything that Sikandar had 

abolished he restored, such as the thikd on the forehead and even sati. 

He forbad the acceptance of gifts by tahsíldárs. He forbad merchants 

to hide merchandize in their own houses, and compelled them to expose it 

for sale at a reasonable profit. He released all the prisoners of former 

— kings. Whatever countries he conquered he divided the treasure 

obtained amongst his troops. He punished the rebellious and raised up 

those of low degree, He fed the poor in a moderate fashion, so that 

they might not “ wax fat and kick." He himself kept to one woman,— 

» his wife, and looked on none other with a desire to possess himself of her. 

He increased the length of the yard and chain. For his own private 

use he expended the proceeds of his copper mines only. As Sikandar 

had melted down gold and silver idols, for purposes of coinage, the 

king gave order that coin should be made of copper from his copper 

| mines. (No gold coins of Sikandar have been found. But Zain-ul- 

E 'Abidin coined extensively in silver and brass. General Cunningham has 

I believe gold coins of Harsha Rajah, and the Lahore museum has a gold 

coin of Y üsaf Sultan.) 

Every man was allowed to follow his own religion. Noone could 
act with intolerance to another. All the Brahmans who had forcibly 
become Musalmáns in Sikandar's time returned to their old religion. 
The king bronght a canal from the mountains and built a city five koss 
in circumference. He also made other canals aud bridges. The cities 
ho built he peopled with learned men and also with the homeless in 
order that travellers might be fed and the needy re lieved. The whole 
of Kashmir became well-irrigated, In Ver Nág he made a large build- 
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mg which he called Linki. This Ver Nig is a large pond, and the 
erection of a heavy building in it was accomplished much in the same 
way as the masonry in wells is supported on wooden foundations. The 
name given to this building was Lanká, but the purpose was Muham- 
madan. The building was a mosque. But Muhammadan poets and 
Hindu joris were received by the king. His wise men solved all kinds of 
difficult questions at once. 

One day ० woman in the city got angry with her mnid-servant. 
She wished even to kill her, but she could not accomplish it. So she 
killed her own child and went unto the king in the morning and said 
the maid had done it. The matter was laid before the wise men who 
could make nothing out of it nt first. But afterwards they called 
the maid and asked whether she bad done the deed or not. She protest- 
ed her innocence and was told to show her confidence in her own cause 
by appearing naked before the assembly. This she refused to do saying 
she was not going to add to the evil of being aceused the additional one 
of exposure and shame. She was then dismissed and her accuser was 
called. She was asked whether her accusation were true, She replied, 
* If it be not, kill me." The assembly replied, * No, but if you are 
guiltless, strip yourself naked before us." She was proceeding to do this 
when the king stopped her with, “The crime is yours.” The guiltless 
maid was set free and the guilty woman punished. 

The king did not execute persons for theft (he was three hundred 
years ahead of England) he put them in fetters and made them work at 
making bricks, &c. He also forbad hunting. During Ramzan he never 
ate flesh. When his liberality was known, musicians of note flocked 
to his court. Kashmir became another country with their presence. 
One scholar of Abdul Qadir of Kborásán was an excellent performer on 
the lute. Another Mullá Jamil was both poet and singer. His namo ia 
a proverb in Kashmir for excellence in poetry. Jab, a celebrated maker 
of fireworks was also patronized by the Sultán. Ho made gunpowder 
in Kashmir and was well up in other sciences, Dancers too found a 
patron in Zain-ul-’Abidin. Acrobats made Kashmir their home, Nono 
went away unrewarded. Dastim a Kashmiri poet wrote an account of 
the events of the Sultán's reign in na book called “ Zain Harab.” Budi 
But, a man who had committed to memory the whole of the Shih Nama 
(a prodigious task) wrote a book on musio which he repeated before the 
Sultan. Zain vl ‘Abidin himself knew Persian, Hindi and Tibetan. 
According to his commands books were translated out of Arabic into 
Hindi, and Hindi books into Persian, &c. He ordered the Mahábhárata 
to be translated. By his orders the history of Kashmir, the Rajáh 
Taringini was compiled. He also caused the history of Kashmir to be 
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Neghbouring rulers hearing of his fame became desirons of his - 
friendship. Abú Ssid sent him a present of horses, mules and camels. 
The Sultán in return sent him aome maunds of saffron, pepper, musk, itr, . 
(otto-of-roses) vinegar, shawls, cups and goblets of crystal, and other 
rarities of Kashmir. The Hája of Tibet sent him two rare swans from 
the lake of Mansarowar. These pleased the king very much. (The 
historian adds that when milk and water were mixed together and 
placed before them, they separated the milk from the water with their 
bill, and drank the former and left the latter in the vessel.) 

At the commencement of his reign he had appointed his younger 
brother prime minister and his heir. On his death his son Haidar was 
appointed to the offices held previously by his father. Zain-ul-Abidin 
bad three sons, "Adam Khán with whom the Sultán was always angry ; 
Haji Kbán who was the beloved of his father; and Bahrám Khan his 
youngest son to whom many jágira had been given. 

Zain-ul- Abidin must have been very rich for it is recorded of him 
that he gave a kror pieces of gold, (we are not told whether they were 
coins or not) 400 camel loads, for the repose of the soul of a man whom 
he had executed because ho had been guilty of the death of his brother. 
(It is very strange that no gold coin of this Sultán has been found. 
Probably the historian means rupees. ‘The words zar j and tila Jib are 
however used in the text.) 

In these days the Sultán fell sick. What the sickness was we are 
not told. But we are told how ho was cured. A jogi came and said he 
could cure the king. He and his disciple gained admission to the king's 
chamber and after some time the jogi was taken away weak and faint. 
He said he had given the king his own spirit and had taken the king's 
spirit into his own body. The author is puzzled to account for the king's 
getting better. He supposes the jogi to have been a second Elijah and to 
have prayed over the king who at any rate recovered. The jogi was 
suitably rewarded. 

It is more than we have a right to expect that Adam Khán should be 
always content with his father's preference of Háji Khán his next 
younger brother. Adam returning from a successful expedition agninat 
Tibet (Tibet was the Algiers or Tunis of Kashmir in those days) 
brought with him much plunder and of course pleased his father. Haji 
Khan was ordered to Lauharkot and Adam was ordered to stay with the 
Sultán.  Háji went but without permission returned. He evidently 
thought Adam was trying to work himself into the good graces of his 


father, The Sultán ordered Haji back but he refused to go, and a 


battle was fought nt Palpul in which the elder brother and the Sultán 
were victorious, Háji escaped te Bhimber. The king made a pyramid 
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of the heads of his opponents. The result of this rebellion was that 
Adam Khan was made heir to the Snltin and after this there were six 
years of pence. 

A famine is recorded about this time, The Sultán distributed 
amongst the people the contents of the granaries nnd although the 
famine was very severe ib was met, It may have been owing to the 
famine (we do not know) that the king reduced the taxation toa 
fourth part of the produce in some places and to a seventh part in others. 

Adam Khán seems to have been a really bad man. In his govern- 
ment of Kamráj* he was so oppressive that the people complained to the 
Sultin. Adam rebelled. He was, however, quieted by some strange 
action of his father. But Zain-ul-Xbidin knew his two sons. He re- 
called Háji Khin and with his aid he drove Adam out of the valley. 
On returning home the Sultan presented his own sword to Haji and 
made him his heir. When freed from his brother and at peace in 
Kashmir Haji took to drinking and caused the Sultán much anxiety, 
At this juncture the king was seized with dysentery. Haji being con- 
stantly intoxicated, the affairs of the kingdom became confused. Tho 
nobles therefore secretly recalled Adam Kbán and he came and saw tho 
king, before whom ho stated the condition of affairs and asked him to 
appoint his successor. This the king neglected todo, Bahram, the 
youngest brother, made the most of this opportunity and sowed the seeda 
of dissension between Adam and Háji. The result was that Adam retired 


to Kutub-ud-Dinpür. The Sultan became worse daily. The nobles fear- - 


ing the jealousies of the brothers would break out in disturbances, would 
not allow them to see him. Occasionally they placed tho king on tho 
throne and ordered the drum to be beaten as though nothing was amiss. 
Haji and Bahram went out daily armed against Adam. The Sultán 
hearing of this became worse and lost the use of his limbs and became 
delirious. One night Adam went into the city alone to see his father. 
On that night the nobles assembled to elect Haji as successor to the 
throne. Adam was expelled the city and H áji obtaining possession of 
the king's stables and treasury was acknowledged Sultan. Adam went by 
the Bárámülla pass to India. At this time Hasan Khin joined hia 
father Haji Khán from Poonch. This help was very opportune. 
Zain-ul-Xbidin reigned in all 52 years. He died nged 69 in the 
year 877 A. H. His reign was long and to a certain extent prosperous. 
But its close is not a pleasant sight to contemplate. There was 
evidently no fixed and settled law in the land. Everything depended 
on the king. 'The nobles, as we have seen, now and then exercised 


® The valley of tho Pohrí is called Kámráj. Pobrí joins the Jhelam on tho 
right bank just below Sopür. Káinráj is therefore the N. W. valley of Kashmir. 
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certain functions. But their position and their privileges were unde- 
fined. There were elements of stability and lawfulness in the land, but 
they wanted to be worked up. ‘There was no idea of freedom and 
without this, these very elements of stability became each a nucleus of 
selfishness and intrigue. The results were soon seen in the anarchy 
which ensued under the rule of nominal kings who were placed on the 
throne as a mark for the machinations of the different parties who were 
seeking pre-eminence for purposes of self-aggrandisement and plunder. 

(Of three historians whom I have consulted one gives the death of 
Zain-ul-Abidin in 684 A. H. and another in 878, and the third in 877 
A. H. Now the coins of Haidar the successor of Zain-ul-Abidin have 
on them 874 A. H., and he reigned as we shall see only one year and two 
months. Hence if the coins are right, all the historians are wrong. 
I incline to think the coins are correct.) 

Haidar Sháh.—Háji Khán taking the title of Haidar Shih was 
crowned king, his brother Bahrám and his son Hasan placing the crown 
upon his head. The province of Kamráj was given to Hasan in jigir 
with the title of Amir-ul-Umrá and heir-apparent. Bahrám received as 
his jágir the province of Nágám.* Haidar satisfied only a portion of the 
nobles who came to his coronation. Many returned dissatisfied. As 
the Sultán was unacquainted with the country, these nobles oppressed 
their people as much as they liked. Haidar made his barber Lúlú his 
confidante and favourite. This low fellow at once showed his nature by 
taking bribes from all quarters, and by leading the Sultan into all kinds of 
evil. Hasan Khan Kachhi a worthy noble, was executed by Lala. At 
this time Adam Khan, having gathered together an army arrived in 
Jammú, but when he heard of the fate of Hasan Kachhi he advanced 
no further. He stayed in Jammú and made himself useful in resisting 
the Moguls who were then troubling the country. In a skirmish he was 
hit in the face with an arrow and killed. Haidar, hearing of his death, 
had his corpse removed to Kashmir and cansed it to be buried near the 
tomb of his father. Meanwhile the king's inebriety became confirmed 
and at last he became ill. The nobles secretly desired to make Bahrim 
king. The son of Adam Khan, Fath Khan, hearing of this in Sirhind 
where he was engaged in reducing forts and towns by order of Haidar, 
returned suddenly to Kashmir with much plunder. But his coming was 
not acceptable to the king. Things came rapidly to a crisis however. For 
Haidar one day getting intoxicated fell from the roof of his house and 
was killed after a reign of l4 months.t 

Hasan Sháh.—Hy the exertions of Ahmad Aswad (the Black) 


* Nágám, Sonth of Srinagar in the lower hills, 
+ For Coin of Haidar, see No. Sl, Pl. IMI, 
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Hasan the son of Haidar was proclaimed king. His opponents were -- 
imprisoned. "The treasuries of the Sultán were opened and much money 
was distributed. Ahmad was made prime minister and his son Nauroz 
was made kotwál of the city. Bahrim Khan seeing the kingship had 
slipped out of his hands fled in the direction of India. Hasan began by 
renewing the edicts of Zain-ul-'Abidin which in the reign of Haidar had 
fallen into disuse. For this reason several discontented nobles fled to 
Bahram Khan and got him ready for an invasion of Kashmir. Others 
wrote letters to him and invited him to the country. Bahram returned 
by the way of the mountains to Kamraj. At last a battle was fought in 
which Bahrim and his son were captured. They were both thrown into 
N prison. After awhile Bahram was deprived of his eyesight by a needle 4 
being drawn through the eyes 2455 m5 Ue and he died after a short 
interval from the agonies endured in this fearful operation. 

It seems that an enemy of Ahmad's by name Zain Badr a wazir of 
Zain-ul-Abidin's was one of the principals in this dreadful business. 
Hasan Shih had him at once apprehended and with the very needle that 
Bahrám had had his eyesight destroyed, he himself was rendered blind. 
He remained in prison for three years after this and then died. Ahmad 
Aswad thus became strong. Hesent Malik Bari Bihut to assist the Rajah 
of Jammü, against Tatar Khán, who had been sent by the emperor of 


Dehli to govern the Panjáb, and who was harassing the borders of A 
Kashmír. They plundered some parts of tho Panjáb and destroyed the 
town of Sialkot. 


Hasan had two sons by Haiyát Khátün daughter of Syud Hasan, one 
was named Muhammad who was confided to the care of Malik Biri 
Bihut; the other Husain was given into the hands of Malik Nauroz 
the son of Ahmad Aswad to be educated. The usual thing happened. 
Ahmad Aswad and Biri Bihut got at loggerheads with each other. 
They each tried to oust the other, The nobles took up the quarrel. At 
last things grew to sucha pitch that they fought in the very presence 
of the king. Malik Ahmad Aswad fared the worse of the two. He was * 
gent to prison with numbers of his followers nnd nll his goods were con- 

- fiscated and he himself died in prison. Sultan Hasan then recalled to 
Kashmir an exile named Syad Nasir who had been near Zain-ul-Abidin, 
but the Syad died when near the Pir Panjál pass. For this reason tho 

l Sultan sent to Dehli for his wife's grandfather Syad Hasan, The new 

७ comer soon turned the nobles against the Sultán and besides this 

Er executed great numbers of them. He also imprisoned Malik Biri, | | 
à The rest of the nobles seeing this fled. Jahángir Mákarí in his flight 

found refuge in Lauharkot. At last Hasan Shih from over nxorious- 
ness ¢ = a3 5! drew nigh unto death. In his last moments he con- 
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signed his children into hands he thought worthy of the charge. He 
appointed Yüsuf Khán, the son of Bahrám Khan, who was in prison and 
Fath Khan son of Adam Khan who was in Jasroth their guardians and 
Muhammad Khán his successor. Sayyid Hasan outwardly concurred. 
The Sultan shortly after died. The historian adds “ the duration of 
his reign is not known." One MS. I have consulted says he died in 
897 A.H. Prinsep puts init B9l A. H. His silver coins are dated 
876 A. H. on the obverse in figures. According to Farishtah this is one 
year before the death of Zain-ul-'Abidin. The histories I am inclined 
regard as mistaken. ‘The reverses of the coins adhere to the 842 in words 
of Zain-ul-'Abidin's coins. Hence it was all the more necessary to put 
the real date of the king somewhere on the coin. They therefore placed 
it in figures on the obverse along with the name. See figs. 3 and 4, PL I. 

Muhammad Shah, lst time —Muhammad Shih was but 7 years of 
age when his father died. Sayyid Hasan was the chief agent in securing 
the throne for his grandson. Regencies have always been prolific in 
disturbances even in countries where there is a settled law. We shall 
not be surprised therefore to find that, in Kashmir, where there was no 
law of succession, the disturbances were many and frequent. 

When the treasury was opened to the young king, and the wealth 
of the state and its resources were exhibited to him, he is said to have 
laid hold of n bow rather than on the gold and silver. From this the 
Kashmiris augured that he would prove a brave and warlike ruler. 

But the Sayyids were nt thnt time nll-powerful in council. No one 
could approach the king. At that time the Rajah of Jammü was a 
refugee in Kashmir, from the tyranny of Tatar Khan Lodi the governor 
of the Panjib. The Kashmiris getting the Rajah to help them murdered 
Sayyid Hasan, and thirty of his slaves, and then crossing the Jhelum des- 
troyed the bridge. Meanwile Sayyid Muhammad, uncle of the king, took 
care of him. Another Sayyid murdered the son of Bahram Kbán in prison 
because a section of the community desired to raise him to the throne, 
The upshot of things was that the Sayyids and the popular party came to 
blows. The city became m prey to both parties. Jahangir Makari of 
Lauharkot was invited to assist against the Sayyids. His son Dáüd 
Khán Makari was sent. But in an engagement with the Sayyids ho was 
slain, together with numbers of his friends. Pyramids were made of 
the heads of the slain, The next day the battle was renewed on the 
bridge, which, breaking in the middle of the battle caused great loss on 
both sides. At this jancture the Sayyids asked Tatar Khán Lodi to assist 
them. Hesent a large army, but when it arrived at Bhimber it was 
destroyed. The cause of the Sayyids became desperate, The popular 
party began to look upand take heart. The city was plundered by the 
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latter and destroyed by fire. In this fire ]0,000 men are said to have 
lost their lives. This occurred iu 892 A. H. The Sayyids were entirely 
defeated and expelled the country. The popular party got the king into 
their power and on their side. Paras Rim, the Rajah of Jammü waa 
rewarded and dismissed. 

The popular lenders being thus left to themselves, ench ono began 
to seek place and power for himself. In the midst of this confusion 
Fath Khan, grandson of Zain-ul-'Abidin gathering an army prepared to 
contest the throne with Muhammad Shah. He proceeded as far as 
Rájáori, but in a battle fonght at Adin he was defeated as Jahángir 
Mákari kept trne to the popular party. In a second battle he was again 
defeated. He then went to Jammü where collecting an army he pra- 
pared to invade Kashmir a second time. Jahangir Mákari, who seems 
to have been recognized as the head of the popular party recalled the 
Sayyids who had been exiled and joined them to his side. In the battle 


which was fought with Fath Khin many of the Sayyids were slain aud ` 


the rest remained faithful. So Fath Khin was again defeated. But he 
was not turned from his purpose. Again collecting an army he a 
third time invaded Kashmir and was successful . Muhammad Shah 
was made over to him and Saifi Wüngari was appointed his keeper. 
Jahingir Mákari fled and hid himself. Sayyid Muhammad, the father. 
in-law of Muhammad Sháh joined himself to Fath Khán. Mubammad 
Shih had reigned l0 years and 7 months, Farishtah says, but other 
authorities say 2 years and 7 months. The copper coins of Muha- 
mmad Sháh abound. The dates on the reverse of them in Arabic words 
are as a rule perfectly unintelligible. His silver coins are very rare 
All I have seen yet have had the date in words on their reverse 842 A. 
H. Ihave scen four with the date 842 A. H. on the obverse under 
the name. (See figs. 5 and 6, pl. I and fig. 32, pl. III). They do not 
help us in the slightest in the history of Kashmir. They only add to our 
confusion. 

Fath Khan came to the throne in 894 A. H. and assumed the title 
of Fath Shah. The prince Muhammad Shah was therefore but a lad 
of about l0 years of age. (Just about this time in England, Edward V 
and his young brother were murdered in the Tower. Fath Shih was 
not go bad as Richard III. He ordered the food and drink of the 
prince to be prepared according to his order and gave him a place in the 

along with his own brothers.) ) du 

Fath Sháh made Saifi Vánkarí or as another authority has it Saif- 
dár his prime minister. This Saifi was famous for his j ustice . At this 
time a new religious teacher named Mir Shamsí came — into Kashmir 
from Persin. He initiated the people in the Shia nes under the 
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semblance of teaching Sufiism. After the death of this teacher a 
quarrel arose between his followers and the other Muhammnadans, and to 
that extent was it carried on, that the rival parties fought in the very 
presence of the Sultán, 

Muhammad Shih was taken out of prison by Malik Ajhi and Malik 
Zina, but when they found he was not particularly favourable to their 
plot, they tried to put him in prison again. Hearing of tbis he fled to 
his father's place. 

After this Fath Sháh must have become reconciled to his two 
ministers, for the history says that he divided Kashmir between them 
and himself, each taking one-third. More than this he made Malik Ajhi 
his prime minister and Sankar his Chief Justice. (Here we have great 
confusion. Malik Ajhí is called in other books Malik Giji or Gazi 
Chakk, while Sankar or Vankari is called Saifdár.) A story is given 
of the justice of the prime minister. A quarrel had arisen as to the 
possessorship of a ball of silk. The plaintiff and defendant each swore 
it was his. The Prime Minister asked whether it had been wound on 
the fingers or ona spindle. Plaintiff said “on the fingers: defendant, 
"on the spindle.” They unwound the ball and found that it had been 
wound on the fingers, hence it was made over to the plaintiff. 

After some time had passed Ibrahim the son of Jahángir Mékari 
went to Muhammad Shah and brought him hack to Kashmir. A great 
battle was fought near Kohásála in which Fath Shih was defeated and he 
fled by the way of Hírapür into India having reigned nine years. (There 
is the greatest confusion in the histories of this period. Saifi reigned in 
reality not Fath Shih. A Malik Musi Zina, named above, obtained 
supreme power. After him Ibrahim reigned 40 days. Then Malik 
Osmán reigned two months. Then Jahangir Mákari had an innings. 
Most of these nobles attained supreme power a second time before y 
Muhammad Shah's restoration.) 

Muhammad Shah, 2nd Time—Muhammad Shah obtaining the throne 
a second time made his helper thereto his prime minister and appointed 
Sikandar Khan his heir. The sons of Ibrahim Mákarí put Malik Ajhí 
to death in prison. Fath Sh4h soon after this returned with a mighty 
host and Muhammad Shih not being able to meet him in the field fled 
without a battle being fought. He had reigned only 9 months and 
9 days. 

Fath Shah. 2nd Time—Fath Shih on ascending the throne of Kash- 
mir a second time made Jahángír Badrah his prime minister and Sankar 
Zinn his chief justice. He reigned with great judgment. Muhammad 
Shah being defented took refuge with Sikandar Lodi of Dehli, who sent 
a large army to help him. Jahangir Badrah being dissatisfied with Fath 
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Shah went over to Muhammad Shih and brought him by way of dd 
Réjsori to Kashmir. Fath Shih made Jahángir Makari general of tho 
van of his army. In the battle which ensued Fath Shah was defeated, 
and that general together with his son was slain. Fath Shah himself 
fled to Indin and there died. (The Tawarikh-i Kashmir places this 
event in 925 A. H.) 
Muhammad Shah. 3rd Time—Muhammad Shih on assuming the 
reins of government for the 3rd time imprisoned Sankar Ziná and made 
Malik Gaji Chakk, who was famous for his bravery and wisdom, his 
prime minister. This Gáji was famous for his discernment. One in- 
stance is given. A writer hada wife. By accident he left her for some d 
time. She, during his absence, becoming impatient, married a second Bs 
husband. On the first husband appearing again on the scene, a quarrel 
arose. The woman gave the he to her first hushand. To settle the 
matter, the three resorted to Gáji Chakk. As there were no witnesses, 
he had recourse to his own wit and said to the woman: ' I believe you 
to be a truthful person and the writer to be a liar, kindly put some 
water into my inkstand, in order that I may write you a deed of separa- 
tion from him, that, in the future he may give you no trouble," The 
woman, who probably cared more for her second husband, put in the 
water with grent care. Gaji again ordered her to putin a little more. She 
did so, using the same care as before. Seeing her thus desirous of 
obtaining the ink for the deed of separation, the Malik at once turned N 
to the officers of his court and said—*“ This woman ia the wife of the 
writer.” She at last confessed that this was the truth and the case of 
the second husband was dismissed, let us hope, with costs. (३ have no 
doubt that Giji Chakk is Ajhi whose death is announced in the 2nd 
Time of Muhammad Shah's rule. Annchronisms like these abound in the 
confusion of the period.) a 
- When Muhammad Sháh became finally settled on the throne he 
punished Saifi Vánkari and others who had opposed him. Sankar Zíná 
had died before. The body of Fath Sháh was brought to Kashmir and r 
was buried near the tomb of Zain-ul-'Abidin in 922. (According to 
Tawárikh-i Kashmir, 925 A. H.) Malik Gáji Chakk imprisoned Ibra- 
him, but his son Abdál Mákari went to India and thence getting help 
he brought Sikandar Khan the son of Fath Sháh and proclaimed him 
king. ( L£, aisis is the phrase used.) It says nothing about coins 
or I should be inclined to assign my first silver coin No. L, pl. I to this 
Sikandar). Giji Chakk and Muhammad Shih made preparations in ae 
Nolpin in the Parganna of Máhekal This was in 93I A. H. Sikandar, हः 
not being able to meet them took refuge in the fort of Nágám.  Gájí : 
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lees Sikandar being unsuccessful in Nágám fled from it, — aiias pb al 


PY G (there is a pun here we cannot reproduce in English). The Mákarí 
following fled along with him. Muhammad Shih then became firmly 
seated on the throne. As usual, the king, listening to Gáji Chnkk's 
enemies, drank in their calumnions accusation, and turned against the 
man who had made him king: Gáji being under suspicion went off to 
Rájáorií and there joined the Rájah of that part. Daring this time 
Sikandar Kbán, obtaining help from the Mughal Babar took possession 
of Lanharkot. Malik Biri brother of G4ji Chakk hearing of this attack- 
ed him and taking him prisoner sent him to the king, who being pleased 
with such loyalty became reconciled to Gaji Chakk and restored him 
ngain to office. Poor Sikandar had the needle drawn through his eyes 
nud once more Muhammad Shih was at peace. 

It seems that when Muhammad Sbháh took refuge with [brahim 
Lodhi at Dehli he took with him his son Ibrahim Khan. This son was 
kept at Dehli by the Emperor, while the father was sent to Kashmir 
with a large army. Now at the time of the affair of Sikandar Khan, 
Ibrahim Lodhi owing to disturbances in Dehli took refage in Kashmir" 
Malik Gáji Chakk, who was displeased with the king for blinding 
Sikandar Khán, by every means he could devise, threw all the courtiers 
of Muhammad Shih into prison and then imprisoned the king him- 
self and made Ibrahim Khan king. (Here again comes the phrase 
aisla y) (42/29 hence we must own that Sikandar also was proclaimed 
king and therefore that he probably struck coins.) Muhammad Shih 
had reigned ]l years ll months and l] days. 

Ibrahim Sháh.—Ibrahím Shah made Malik Gáji Chakk his prime 
minister. Abdál Mikari son of Ibrahim Mikari having fled from the 
tyranny of Gáji Chakk went to the court of Babar a nd asked from him 
help in the shape of an army wherewith he might conquer Kashmír- 
This was granted and Shaikh Ali Beg and Mahmúd Khan were appoint- 
ed its generals. Abdál perceiving that the Kashmiris would despise 
the Mughal soldiers pretended he was coming to promote the claims of 
Nazuk Shih (Nádir?) the son of Ibrahim Shih. Malik Gáji Chakk, 
bringing with him the king Ibrahim, advanced to meet Abdil as far as 
Salih in the parganna of Bánkul. Abdál sent a message to Gáji saying 
that as he was come with a Mughal army from Babar the conqueror of 
Tbrihim Lodhi, whose army had exceeded five hundred thonsand soldiers, 
it would be well for him at once to swear allegiance to this all- 

werful sovereign, or if not to fight at once. Gáji, like a true soldier, 
preferred to fight. In the battle which ensued the slaughter was very 
great: many nobles of Ibráhim were slain, amongst whom were Malik 
Taxi and Shere Malik. After the battle Gaji fled to the mountains, and 
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it is not known what became of Ibrahim Sháh: he disappeared no one 
knows where or how or in what direction. He had reigned 8 months 
and 5 days. (Fora coin of our Ibrahim Shih, seo No. l6, Pl. II.) 

Názu& Shah (Nádir ?).—Názuk Shih (I retain this word because 
all the MSS. seem to have it, but all the coins have Nádir) on ascend- 
ing the throne of his forefathers, set himself to encourage the natives 
of Kashmir, who were uneasy about the Mughals. The natives wero 
pleased with him and took him to Náoshera the old capital of the Sul- 
tans of Kashmir. Abdil Mikari became his prime minister. He 
pursued Malik Gaji Chakk to the confines of Jahalnagari, but could not 
take him prisoner. He then returned and busied himself in the settle- 
ment of Kashmir. He divided the country into four parts, one he kept 
himself, one. he gave to Shaikh Mir Ali, and one was given to the 
soldiers. (A MS. in the British Museum adds, one was given to Lanhar 
Makari and one to Malik Zangi Chakk.y To the allies he had obtained 
obtained from Babar he gave many presents and dismissed them in 
the direction of India, Then he sent a letter of harsh rebuke to Malik 
Gáji Chakk, but Muhammad Shih he again recalled from his prison of 
Lanharkot and the two entered Kashmir as friends and thus Muhammad 
Shih was again set upon the throne. 

Muhammad Shah. 4th Time.— Muhammad Shih as a tribute of grati- 
tude to Nazuk Shah who had reigned 20 years and 20 months (?) made 
him the heir-apparent. In this year died Babar the first Mughal Emperor 
of Dehli and he was succeeded by Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad Humáyün. 
This we know was in the year 937 A. H. Here we get therefore to land 
at last. The whole of the reigns of Muhammad Shih and his rivals is 
one tangled mass of confusion. There is no reliance whatever to be 
placed in a historian when he makes a man reign exactly the same num- 
ber of years, months and days. We read ll years and ll months and 
ll days and 20 years and 20 months! No two histories agree. One 
MS. in the British Museum omits Nizuk Shih altogether. Many men 
undoubtedly ascended the throne in this time of confusion. The date of 
Abdál Mákarí's invasion of Kashmir with the aid of the Mughals is placed 
in a MS. in the British Museum at 935 A. H. This would make the reign 
of Názuk Sháh more like 20 months in length. We may I think take the 
above date 937 A. H. as correct. Aftera year Malik Gáji Chakk, who had 
taken refuge in the mountains returned and beseiged Kahrár, Abdál 
Makari went to meet him and defeating him pursued him to Bhir, At 
this time the Panjáb was governed by Kámrán, the brother of Humiytn, 


Shaikh Ali Beg and Muhammad Khan the leaders of the allies who had | 
helped Abdál Mikari, and who had left him without permission, wont 


to Kámrán and represented to bim how easy it would be to conquer 
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Kashmir by their assistance. Kámrán at once consented to do so and 
appointed Muharram Beg to co-operate with these two worthies. As 
soon as the Kashmiris heard of the approach of the Mughals they fled for 
fear to the mountains leaving all they possessed in their houses. ‘The 
Mughal soldiers plundered and burnt to their hearts’ content: all the 
Kashmiris who dared to leave the mountains to fight for their homes were 
slain, At first Abdál Mákari thought Malik (383 Chakk was at the 
bottom of this invasion, When he found, however, that he was not in 
the Mughal army, he sent for him and his sons and entered into a com- 
pact with them. Joining their forces together, the two leaders took 
heart and, attacking the Mughals, utterly routed them and drove them 
back to their own country. But after this Malik Gaji Chakk could not 
endure the prosperity of Abdál, so he betook himself to Bhir and there 
resided. In this year, which was 939 A. H. (the MS. in the British Museum 
agrees with this date) the Sultán of Kashgar, Said Shah, sent his son 
Sikandar Khin together with Mírzá Haidar and I2,000 soldiers by the 
way of Tibet and Lár to invade Kashmir. The inhabitants, fearing the 
hardy valour of the central Asians fled from their homes in all direc- 
tions and took refuge in the mountains. The invaders, finding every- 
thing open before them, destroyed the palaces of the olden kings and 
levelled them with the dust. The city was burnt. The treasury and 
the buried treasures were plundered, and the whole army of invaders 
was laden with goods and gold. Wherever the Kashmiris were found 
hidden they were pursued and slain or imprisoned. This state of things 
lasted for six months. Meanwhile Maliks Giji Chakk and Abdál 
Mákarí, together with other nobles, took refuge in Chakdara, But not 
agreeing to stay there, they went to Khawara and Báradár. From this 
place by the way of Badah they descended from the mountains and 
engaged in battle with the Mughals, the leaders of whom were quite 
willing to risk an engagement. The encounter was long and bloody. 
Many great and brave men on both sides were slain, The Kashmiris at 
oue time wished to turn their backs on the field, but Malik Gaji Chakk 
exhorted them to play the man and remain firm. They also obtained 
the aid of more Kashmiris. The slaughter on both sides was awful— 
the dead were numberless. The struggle lasted from morning till 
night. In the evening the prisoners were numbered on both sides 
and were liberated and both armies were ready to accept peace. The 
Kashgar party, taking with them presents of wool, hawks, and precious 
things, went to Muhammad Shah and asked his daughter in marriage to 
Sikandar Khan, and desired that the women whom the Mughals had in 
their hands, should there remain. Peace being thus concluded, the 
central Asians returned to their homes, and peace once more reigned in 
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Kashmir. In this year two comets appeared and their advent was 
succeeded by a great famine so severe that many people perished with 
hunger while others fied into exile rather than remain in their own 
land to starve. The massacre of Zuljir was regarded no less severe than 
this famine in its effects. It (the famine) lasted ten months, When 
the orchards bore fruit it disappeared. No sooner was the country freed 
from external enemies nnd internal] troubles than the leaders of the 
people Gájt Chakk and Abdál Mákari disagreed. The former took up 
his residence at Zainpür and the latter remained in office as wazir, 
Governors and rulers did as they liked. No man obtained justice. 
After a short time Muhammad Shih died of fever, having reigned 
50 years. Before his death, he distributed all the gold he had amongst 
the poor of the country. This 50 years must reckon from 89] A. H. 
and include all the reigns of Fath Shih and Názuk Shah. 
Shams-ud-Din.—lt seems that this prince Shams-ud-Din sat on the 
throne of his father Muhammad Shah. Guided by his ministers he 
divided the whole of Kashmir amongst the nobles. The people were 
pleased with his rule. Gáji Chakk and Abdál Mákári renewed, their 
disagreement and the former got possession of the young prince 
and took him in the direction of Küswár. Abdál Mikari opposed 
him, but the two agrecing he withdrew to Kamrij where his states were 
while Gáji Chakk and the king went to Srinagar. Again Abdál 
Mikari showed uneasiness and again quiet was restored. Nothing 
more is known of the history of this king. (The two coins I assign to 
him are very poor indeed. Nos. ll and 32, pl. I. The obverses are so 
illegible I have not drawn them. I have not seen a copper coin of this 
king yet. It is just possible that these silver coins may be those of tho 
first Sultán.) : 
Násuk Shah. 9nd Time.—After his father Názuk sat on the throne 
of the kingdom. (His father we are told was Ibrahim Shah. There is 
confusion again here.) He had not, however, reigned more than five or 
six months when Mírzá Haidar Turk, having obtained a firm footing in 
Kashmir ruled it. In his time the Khutba was read and coins wero 
struck in the name of Násir-ud-Din Muhammad Humáy ún DBádshaáh. 
(The coins of Humáyün struck in Kashmir are exceedingly rare. They 
are exactly of the same type as those of the preceding kings. There are 
some small differences in the inscriptions in the arrangements of the 
letters. (See Nos. l3 and l4, pl. I.) One coin bhasa gin the field to 
the right, whieh I consider to be the first letter of Haidar's name. | 
(See No. 33, pl. III.) The dates of the coins fall within the period 
during which Mírzá Haidar ruled Kashmir nominally in his master’s 
name. But all these ten years poor Humáyün was a fugitive in Sind 
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and Persia and Affghánistán and he mever derived any benefit frem the 
fact that prayers were used in Kashmir with his name in them, and 
coins current with his name on them.) 

In the year 948 A. H. when Humáyún, flying before Sher Sháh 
Siri, reached Lahore, Malik Abdál Makari, Zangi Chakk and other 
petitioners wrote about Humáyün's taking Kashmír and sent the letter 
by the hands of Mirzi Haidar. The emperor dismissed the Mírzá in the 
direction of Kashmir and gave it out as his intention to follow shortly 
himself. When the Mirzá arrived at Bhir he was met by Abdál Mákaríá 
and Zangi Chakk. The Mirzá had with him only three or four thousand 
horsemen, but when he arrived at Rijiori, Malik Gáj Chakk who was 
the ruler of Kashmir, arrived at Khabal Kartal (it is called Karmal by 
Erskine) and entrenched himself with from three to four thousand 
horsemen and 50,000 infantry. Mirzá Haidar therefore changed his 
route and went by Pabhaj (the Pamij of Erskine) which Gaji Chakk in 
his pride had forgotten to defend. The Mirzá crossed the mountains 
and descending into the plain of Kashmir took possession at once of 
Srinagar. Abdál Mákarí and Zangi Chakk finding themselves strong, 
busied themselves with the affairs of the kingdom, and they gave several 
pergunnehs to the Mírzá. But just at this time Abdál Makari, died after 
recommending his sons to the care of the Mirza. 

After the arrival of Mírzá Haidar in Kashmir, Malik Gáji Chakk 
went to Sher Shih Afghán for assistance. He obtained five thousand 
horsemen, over whom were Husain Sharváni and Adil Khán; and two 
elephants. Mirzá Haidar met him between Dannhdyár and Kawah, and 
the zephyr of victory blowing in favour of the Mirza, the Malik and his 
Affghán allies fled from the field and took possession of Bahrámgalla. 

In the year 950 A. H. Mirzá Haidar settled himself in the fort of 
Indarkot. Zangi Chakk being suspected by him fled to Gaji Chakk and 
in 95l A. H. the two set out, in the direction of Srinagar, determined 
to root out Mirzá Haidar. Bahrám Chakk, son of Zangi Chakk nrrived 
first at Srinagar, but he was easily put to flight by two of the Mirzá's 


generals, and his disorganized troops falling back on the main army 
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Yangi Chakk and Gáji Chakk also fled and returned to Bahrámgalla. 
After this the Mirzá employed his army in invading Tibet. He took 
Lansür and many other large forts. 

In 952 A. H. Gájí Chakk and his son Muhammad Chakk died of 
fever and ague. "This year the Mírza spent in ease. 

In 953 A. H. Zangí Chakk fighting with Mirzá Haidar was killed. 
His head with the head of his son Gázi Khán were presented to Haidar. 

In 954 A. H. ambassadors came to the Mirzá from Káshgar and he 
went with many nobles as far as Lár to meet them. In Lár the head of 
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Khwaja Ujh son of Masaüd Chakk was brought to him. This man had 
for the space of seven years been fighting in Kamráj, but at last he had 
desired peace. Mirzá Mirak, swearing that all should be right, asked 
him to attend on him to make a treaty. But when Ujh came into the 
assembly he was stabbed by Mirak and he fled to the jungle pursued by 
Mirak who took his head off and sent it to Mirza Haidar. Ide Zina 
was far from pleased at seeing it, and, standing up in anger said, that 
after an oath and covenant had been made the slaughter of one man was 
not necessary. Haidar replied that he was not privy to the circum- 
stances of the death. 

After this Mirzá Haidar turned his attention to Kishtwár. Ban- 
dagán Kukah, Muhammad Mikari and Yahi Ziná led the van. Tho 
Mirzá took up his abode at Jhápür near Kishtwár. The van, doing 
three days’ journey in one descended on Dahlot, where the river winds, 
and they were not able to ford it, for the enemy too opposed them. 
The next day the army of Haidar made a diversion to the right in hopes 
of reaching Kishtwár, but when they reached the town of Dhár, gusts 
of cold air laden with dust came down upon them, the day became dark 
and the people of the town made an attack on them. Bandagzán Kukah 
with five other men was slain. The rest of the army with a thousand 
exertions at last joined themselves with Haidar. 'The Mirzá was not 
successful: he was obliged to retrace his steps ingloriously. 

In 955 he turned his attention to Tibet. Taking Rájáorí he gave 
it to Muhammad Nazir and Nasir Alí. Pakli he gave to Mulla Abdullah 
and Little Tibet he gave to Mullah Qisim. Conquering Great Tibet, he 
appointed Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 956 he took the fort of Danel. At ts time Adam Ghakkar 
came before the Mirzi and asked him to pardon Daulat Chakk. He 
agreed to do so and Adam called Daulat into the tent. The Mirza, on 
his coming in, showed him no honour. For this reason Daulat became 
very angry, and taking away the elephant he had brou ght ns a prese nt, 
he went away. The courtiers wished to pursue him but the Mirzá 
forbade them. After some time Haidar returned to Kashmir, Danlat 
Chakk and Gázi Khan and Jai Chakk went to Haidar Khán who had 
fled from Islam Shih to Rájáori. When Islam Shih who was pursuing 
the Niyázis arrived nt the town of Madawar from Naoshahra, Haibat 
Kbán Niyizi sent Sayyid Kbán to him. Sayyid Khan making proposi- 


tions of peace gave up the mother and son of Haibat Khán Niyázi to Islám 


Shah who turning back went to the town of Bán near S iflkot and agreed 


to the conditions. The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then took 


Haibat Kbán to Bárámüla and wished to take him to Kashmir, and 


carry away Haidar. As Haibat did not see his way to doing this he sent. 
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a Brihman to Haidar with conditions of peace. When he had received a 
promise from Haidar he went to live at Hir (Nir in MS. No. O57l 
opening I90 in British Museum) in Jammit and the Kashmiris went to 
Islám Shih. Ghazi Khan Chakk, however, went to Mirzá Haidar. (It is 
evident that at this time the Kashmiris were tired of Haidar. They 
wished Islám Shah to be king. We donot read that Islám ever went 
80 far gs Kashmir. ‘The nobles, however, must have struck coins in his 
name, using the formula struck in Kashmir on the reverse. I have seen 
two coins of Islám Shih of this time. No. l5, pl. I is of this king. 
It was a common practice to strike coins anticipating events which did 
not come to pass. The date on this coin is 957 A, H. It may have been 
struck by Haidar as a compliment to Islám Shah.) à 

In the year 957 A. H. Mirza Haidar being at peace with his neigh- 
bours sent presents of saffron to Islam Shih by the hands of Khbwájah 
Shams Mughal. In the following year Islam Shah sent the ambassadors 
back with presents of silk cloth and goods accompanied by Yasin (Basin 
in above MS.) as envoy. Mirzi Haidar sent back Yasin laden with 
shawls and saffron to Islám SBáh. 

Mirzá Qarrá Bahádur was appointed* governor of Bhirpul (or 
Bharmal) and along with him were sent from amongst the Kashmiris 
Idi Zing and Názuk Shih, Husain Mikari nnd Khwajah Haji. The 
whole of these with Mirzá Qarrá came back to Indarkot and went thence 
to Bárámüla and became rebellious. The reason of this rebellion was 
that the Mughals (the forces of Mirzá Haidar) were not acceptable to 
them. When the Mughals informed the Mirzá of this he told them they 
were no less ready than the Kashmiris to rebel. Husain Mákari sent 
his brother Ali Mákari to*Mirzá Haidar to make excuse for the Kash- 
miris and to call again the army. Haidar was not aware of the condition 
of things, and told them that the Kashmiris were powerless and that 
there was no use in calling the army. 

On the 27th of Ramzán n great fire burst out in Indarkot. Mirza 
Qarrá and his following sent word that their houses were destroyed, and 
asked for orders saying that if convenient they would rebuild their 
houses and next year go to Bhirpul. Mirzá Haidar was displeased at 
this conduct. Nevertheless whether he wonld or not the army went 
towards Bhirpul At night time, however, l'di Ziná and the rest of 
the Kashmiris left the Mughals and came to the pass of Bhirpul and took 
with them Husain Mákarí, Ali Máknri and others in order that they 
might not be slain by the Mughals, When it was morning the men 
of Bhirpul fought with the Mughals who were fastened in the mountains. 
Sayyid Mirzá fled and went into the fort of Bhirpul. About 80 Mughals, 
men of note were slain in this affair. Muhammad Nazir and Mirzá 
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Qarrá Bahbádur were captured: The rest of the army came to Bahrám- 
galla. When Mirza Haidar heard of this he was sorely vexed and ordered 
all the silver vessels to be broken and the coin now current in Kashmir 
was struck from them. Jnhingir Mikari at this time got into favour 
nud the estates of Husain Mikari were bestowed upon him. Trades- 
people had horses aud outfits given to them and were made soldiers. 
After this news came that Mulla Abdullah, hearing of the exodus of the 
Kashmiris, was coming to Kashmir. When he got near to Bárámüla 
the Kashmiris crowded on him and slew him. Khwajah Qasim was 
slain in little Tibet. Muhammad Nazir was imprisoned in Rájáorí. 
The Kashmiris leaving Bahrimgalla came to Hambarnpir. Mirai 
Haidar was thus forced to fight them and he came to Indarkot. He had 
with him only a thousand men. With him were Mughal nobles who had 
700 men more. The whole took up a position in Shaháb-ud-Dinpür. 
Daulat Chakk and Ghazi Khán Chakk went to Hambarapür to help rdi 
Ziná nnd coming from that place assembled in Khánpür. Mirza Haidar 
took up his position in the plain of Khélidwarh near Srinagar, Fath 
Chakk, whose father had been slain by the Mughals, Khwájah Bahram 
brought, with 3,000 mento Indarkot to revenge his father's death. 
They burned all the palaces of Mirzá Hnidar in the Safa gardens. 
When Mirza Haidar heard of this he said, ** I have not brought this from 
Kiashoar that I might by the grace of God, again build it," Jai Ali in 
revenge burnt the palaces of Zain-ul-' Abidin in Suryápür, but this did not 
please Mirzá Haidar and the army burnt the palaces of Idi Zind and 
Nauroz Chakk in Srinagar. Mirzi Haidar himself took up a position 
in Khámpürin which place was a willow tree under which 22 horsemen 
could stand. If one branch of this tree were shaken the whole trea was 
moved. At last the Kashmiris came from Khinpir and took up a posi- 
tion at Adnipür and not more than n distance of two kos remained between 
the two armies. Mirzá Haidar determined to make a night attack on the 
enemy. He first of all made his own younger brother Mirza Abdur 
Rahmin his heir-apparent and inaugurated him, then getting his men 
into order he prepared for the night attack. It so happened that the 
night was very cloudy and when he got to the tent of Khwájah Haji 
who was the soul of the rebellion and the agent of the Mirza, the darkness 
hid everything. Shih Nazar a cuirussicr of Mírzà Haidar said, “ When 


I shot an arrow the voice of the Mirzi fell on my ear, saying, * you are at — 
fault. I then knew that the arrow had accidentally struck the Mírzá." - 


It is also said that a butcher shot him in the thigh with an arrow 


another tradition it is stated that Kamél Kile killed him witha — 
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dawned it became noised abroad nmongst«he Kash niris that a Mughal | 


wos lying slain in their camp. When Khwájah Hiji came to view tho 
corpse, he said it was that of Haidar. He held up the head from the 
earth but nothing but the last breath remained. He moved his eyes 
and gave up the ghost. After this the Mughals fled to Indarkot and the 
Kashmiris buried the corpse of Haider and then pursued the Mughals. 
They took refuge in Indarkot and for three days defended themselves. 
On the fourth day Muhammad Riimi loaded the cannon with copper 
coins and fired them on the enemy. Every one who was struck with 
them died. At last, however, Khánmni, the widow of Mirzá Haidar, 
and her sister Khinji spoke to the Mughals and said, “ Inasmuch as 
Mirzá Haidar has departed from our midst, it would be better to make 
peace with the Kashmiris.” The Mughals agreed to this and sent Amir 
Khan, builder, to the Kashmiris to ask for peace. The Kashmiris were 
pleased at this and wrote a letter with oath and covenant that they 
would not persecute the Mughals any more. The government of Haidar 
Turk lasted for ten years. 

ANázuk Sháh. 3rd Time.— When the doors of the fort were opened, 
the Kashmiris went into the treasury of Mirza Haidar and plundered it, 
taking away the beautiful and delicate garments it contained. The 
family of the Mirza was taken to Srinagar and placed in the hands of 
Manüjá. The Kashmiri chiefs then divided Kashmir between them- 
selves. Daulat Chakk got the pargannah of Deosar, Ghazi Khán the 
pargannah of Wahi; Yusuf Chakk and Bahrám Chakk obtained Kamráj. 
Khwájah Haji the wakil of the Mirzá took a lákh of shawls and the 
whole of the nobles of Kashmir, but especially Tdi Ziad, took the 
government of the province into their hands. Nazuk Shah asa kind of 
shadow of a king was upheld in name. In truth Idi Ziná was king, 
(coin No. l0, pl. I. उ attribute to this period. It is struck in the name 
of Nádir Shah, The reverse benrs the date 957 A. H. and was probably 
struck from an old die of Haidar's, see Nos. I3 and Il which were strnck 
by Haidar in the name of Humáyün. The only sign I can find of 
Haidar on the coins is the solitary ¢ I have before mentioned on coin 
No. 88, pl. III.) 

In 959 A. H. Sankar Chakk son of Gáji Chakk who was without 
any estates, while Ghazi Chakk who called himself the son of Gaji had 
many, desired to leave Kashmir. The whole story is this, Sankar Chakk 
wns without any doubt or question the son of Gaji Chakk. Ghizi Khin 
Chakk, although he was called the son of Gáji, in reality was not his 
son, For Gájí after the death of his own brother Hasan Chakk took to 


wife the widow who was then with child. Two months after Ghazi Kinin 


Chakk was born. Hence Sankar Chakk wished to leave Kashmir (7, e, J 
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suppose the city of Kashmir or Srinagar) and repair to Idi Ziná. When 
this got wind, Daulat Chakk and Ghazi Khán Chakk sent Ismá'il Hánit 
and Harji with l00 men to call back Sankar Chakk, telling them to 
bring him by force if he would not come otherwise. He would not 
come, but fled to [di Zina. In the end Sankar Chakk had given to him 
the jágirs of Kothár, Khiwin and Madurü and was thus satisfied, and so 
the disturbance was quelled. 

In those days there were four parties in Kashmir (]) Tdi Ziná and 
his party, (2) Hasan Mákari son of Abdál Mikari and his party, (3) 
the Kapüris who were composed of Bahram Chakk, Yusuf Chakk and 
others, (4) the Kisis who were Gaji Chakk, Danlat Chakk and Ghazi 
Ebin Chakk. In order to strengthen the Chakk interest, the following 
marringes took place:—The daughter of Yahi Zing married Husain 
Khan son of Gáji Chakk; the daughter of Danlat Chakk married Muham- 
mad Mákari son of Abdál Mákari; and the sister of Yusuf Chakk son 
of Zangi Chakk married Ghazi Khan Chakk. Being thus united fora 
short time the usual result followed, they quarrelled and separated. 
Ghazi Khán Chakk went to Kamráj, Daulat Chakk to Sürpür, the Mákarí 
faction to Pákul. By reason of this quarrel Idi Ziná remained in a 
state of grief in Srinagar. When the egg-plant came in season l'dí 
Zink ordered foWl to be cooked with the fruit: this kind of food is 
delicious and the Kashmiris like it, Afterwards when Bahram Chakk and 
Sayyid Ibráhim and Sayyid Yaqüb accepted his invitation to dine off the 
above-mentioned viands (but Yüsuf Chakk would not accept the invita- 
tion), Idi Ziná seized the three and put them in prison. Yusuf getting 
to hear of this fled to Daulat Chakk nt Kamráj, taking with him 3,000 
horsemen and 700 infantry, When [di Ziná saw that the Kashmiris 
were going over tothe Chakk faction, he set free from prison the 
Mughals Mirzá Qarrá Bahadur, Mirzá Abdur Rahman, Mírzá Jan Mirak, 
Mirza Yakla, Mir Shah, Shahzida Beg Mirzá, Muhammad Nazir and 
Jar "Ali, and supplied them with horses and armour and pay and took up 
a position at Chakkpür. Meanwhile the Sayyids Ibráhim and Yaqub, by 
the help of their troopers, escaped from prison and joined Ghazi Chakk at 


Kamráj  Bahrám Chakk was not able to escape. The next day Ghizi — 


Chakk came to Srinagar with 30 cavalry and kept up a constant 
fight with Idi Zina from the l'dgáh where he had taken up his position. 
Idi Zind sent the Mughals against him, He, however, destroyed all the 
bridges and the Mughals did nothing. Meanwhile Danlat Chakk came to 
help Ghizi Khan. At last Bábá Khalil went to Idi Ziná and said, “ You 


trust the Mughals and drive the Kashmiris from your sight. This is not 
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Haidar went by the way of Pagli to Kábul and the families of Jar ‘Ali 
and others were put to the sword. Khánam fled to Kashgar, After 
this news came that Haibat Khan and Sayyid Khan and Shahbáz Khan 
Affghans of the Niyizi tribe were invading Kashmir and that they had 
arrived at the salt range in the pargannah of Banihal. Tdi Zing 
Husain Mikari, Bahrám Chakk, Daulat Chakk and Yisuf Chakk, join- 
ing their forces together, opposed the Níyázis. The two parties fought 
well, Bibi Rába, the wife of Haibat Khán Niyázi joining the fight and 
striking "Ali Chakk with her sword. At last, however, she and the three 
Niyázi leaders were slain and the Kashmiri allies returned to Srinagar 
flushed with victory, They sent the head of the Affgháns to Islám Shah 
Süri by the hands of a man named Yaqüb. After this of course the allies 
disagreed. Idi Zing took up his residence in Khagarh together with 
Fath Chakk, Lauhar Midkari, Yüsuf Chakk, Bahrám Chakk and Ibráhím 
Chakk. Daulat Chakk, Ghazi Khán Chakk, Husain Máknrí and Sayyid 
Ibrahim joining themselves together settled in the Idgáh. Two months 
passed thus, Then Yüsuf Chakk, Fath Chakk and Ibráhím Chakk left 
Idi Ziná and joined Daulat Chakk, who finding himself thus supported 
attacked Idi Zina who not being able to oppose him fled, without trying 
the chance of a battle, to Merv, Wishing to change horses, by accident 
a horse kicked him in the breast and at Simále he disappeared altogether, 
+. e, he died in that place and his corpse was brought to Srinagar and 
buried in the village of Müsá Zíná. The nobles then deposed Názuk 
Shah who was king only in name, and began to govern the country on 
their own account. Názuk Shah, this third time, reigned ten months. 

Ibráhim Shah II—lbráhim II* was the son of Názuk Shih. As 
Idi Zíná had departed this life, Daulat Chakk came into the capital and 
took upon himself the affairs of the kingdom. Inasmuch as he deemed 
it expedient to have some one king in name he set up Ibráhim Sháh that 
he might rule nominally under him. At this time Kbwájah Haji the 
wakil of Mirzá Haidar left Khaigal and took refuge with Islim Shah. 
At the same time Shams Ziná and Bahrim Chakk were thrown into 
prison. At the d-i Fitr, Daulat Chakk went to practice archery outside 
the city, Yusuf Chakk was also there and riding on his horse. A foot- 
soldier who was gathering arrows got entangled in the horse's legs and 
Yusuf was thrown from his horse and his neck was broken. 

In 960 A. H. Daulat Chakk and Ghazi Khan Chakk again dis- 
agreed and the whole of Kashmir was involved in the quarrel. Husain 
Makari and Shams Ziná who were in Hindustan in 96] returned and 
joined themselves to Ghizi Khan Chakk.  Bahrám Chakk and the sons 


* Coin No. I6, pl. II may bo of this Ibrahim. All the coins with name Ibráhím 
on them seem to possess tho date 842 in Arabic worda. 
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of Yuüsuf Chakk joined themselves to Daulat Chakk. These dissensions 
and quarréls lasted two months. At last a hnsbandman assuming the 
garb of an ambassador came to Daulat Chakk and said, “ Ghazi Khán 
Chakk has sent me to ask why you keep all these men near you for they 
are all your enemies o Gházi Khan Chakk he said, “ Daulat Chalk is 
willing to accept peace why still stir up strife ?" This trick succeeded 
and produced peace. Shams Zíiná again fled to India, 

During these times the inhabitants of Great Tibet made an incur- 
sion into Kashmir and drove away the flocks of sheep of the pargannah 
of Khawan and Búra which were in the estates of Habib Chakk the 
brother of Nasrat Khan Chakk. On account of this Daulat Chakk 
Sankar Chakk, Ibráhim Chakk, and Haidar Chakk the son of Ghizi 
Khán Chakk and other nobles together with an army were sent by the 
way of Lir to Great Tibe Habib Khin Chakk who was with the 
army, going by the way the sheep had been driven, nsed such expedi- 
tion that he fell suddenly on the fort of Great Tibet and took it killing 
the governor. The garrison all fled. Habib Chakk told his brother 
Darvesh Chakk to scour the country but he neglected to do this. Habib, 
however, in spite of nnhealed wounds, mounting his horse, took palaces 
and forts and the inhabitants of Great Tibet, not being able to with- 
stand him, submitted. In one of the palnces forty persons were taken 
on the roof. Much importunity was used to preserve their lives. 500 
horses, L,OON pieces of pattü, 50 yaks, 200 sheep aud 200 tolahs of gold 
were offered in their stead, but Habib Khán wonld not give ear to their 
words: he slew the whole of the forty. Riding away from that fort he 
went to another which suffered the same fate. The inhabitants of Great 
Tibet then sent him for his acceptance 3,000 horses, 500 pieces of patti, 
200 sheep and 30 yaks. He also took from ‘the Tibetans some five 
Kashgari horses which had fallen into their bands. Haidar Chakk, son 
of Ghizi Khan Chakk sent Kháni his foster-brother to Habib and told 
him that as the Tibetans were minding these Kashgari horses for his 
father Ghazi Khan, it was necessary that the horses should be sent to him 
in order that he might forward them to his father. Habib Chakk sent 


nearly 200 men with the horses in order that they might quarrel among 
— themselves in the way, but they would not do so, and at last they arrived 


in Srinagar with their charge 
In the year 962 a great earthquake committed much ravages in 


Kashmir. Many towns and villages were destroyed. Nílú and 'Adnmpür 






were washed away by the river Jhelum, In the town of Máwur which 
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at the foot of the mountains there was a grent landslip whieh lich 
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him Sháh, who was in truth the agent of Daulat Chakk, Ghazi Khan 
Chakk took the affairs of the kingdom into his hands and Daulat Chakk 
was defeated and blinded. (I cannot tell which are the coins of Ibrá- 
him Shih I, and which of Ibráhím Shih IT.” They tire all like No. l5, 
pl. I, the date is 842 in Arabie words.) Ghazi Khán set up Ismáel Shah 
on the throne in 963 A. H. (For coin of Ismail see No. L7, pl. LI. 
Date 842 in Arabic words.) In that year Habib Kbán Chakk desired to 
join himself to Daulat Chukk and with his intention went towards 
Mardádün. Ghüázi Khan Chakk then said to Nasrat Chakk brother of 
Habib, it would be as well for us to seize Daulat Chakk before your 
brother comes, for afterwards it will be difficult to do so. Once upon m 
time Daulat Chakk going on board a boat, went to a pond in the lake 
that he might kil water-fowl. Ghizi Khan coming after him took his 
horses, and when he fled to the mountains pursued him and taking him 
prisoner blinded him. After this Habib Kbán Chakk came and Ghazi 
Khia who was not pleased with him gave Názuk Chakk the nephew of 
Daulat Chakk much inconvenience aud trouble. He was not at all at ease 
about the blinding of his uncle and for that reason Ghazi Khan Chakk 
wished to imprison him, but Názuk, getting news of this fled to Habib 
Khan Chakk. (For coin of Ismáil Shih, see No. l7, pl. II.) 

Habib Shah son of Ismáil Sháh.— After Ismail Shih had reigned 
two years he died. Ghazi Khan elevated his son to the throne. Towards 
the end of 964 A. H. Nasrat Khan Chakk, Názuk Chakk, Sankar 
Chakk, brother of Ghazi Khin Chakk, Yiisuf Chakk and Hasti Khan 
Chakk met together and took an onth and covenant to this effect that as 
Gházi Kháu Chakk was eaten up by physic, and his brother Husain Chakk 
is in prison, we will release him and slay Ghazi Khan. Ghazi wot to hear 
of all this. Appeasing YXsuf and Sankar Chakk he called them into 
his presence. Habib Khan Chakk, Nasrat Khbin Chakk, and Darvesh 
Khan Chakk said they would like lawyers and learned men to plead for 
them, and then come or flee as it pleased them. Nasrat Chakk came 
without any promise being given him aud was at once imprisoned. 
Habib Chakk and Názuk Chakk destroyed the bridges and departed. 
Hasti Khán Chakk with all his followers joined them,  Gházi Khan sent 


a large army against them anda great battle resulted. His army was 


beaten nnd several were taken prisoners. Habib Khan being victorious 


departed to the mountains of Máümün. After the defeat his army had 


sustained, Gházi Chakk took the field himself in order that he might 
defeat Habib; and he went to Badümara. Thence by water with 3 
elephants and 3,000 men he went to the plain Kbálidgarh. Habib Khan 
here opposed him with twenty men, but after a hard fight he was com- 
pelled to flee, At the bridge of tho Jamja his horse stuck fast. Mean- 
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while an elephant driver of Gházi Khán Chakk came up and took him 
prisoner. Gházi Khán Chakk told him to take off his hend. He tried to 
do so, but Habib got the man's hand in his mouth and held it in his 
teeth. At last, however, he managed to sever his head from his body, and 
he carried it to Kaln, the name of his residence and hung it there on tho 
door. Darvesh Chakk and Náznk Chakk also fell into their hands and 
were treated similarly. After this Bahrám Chakk returned from India 
aud the jágir of Khuba Hámún was given to him. Getting permission he 
left Srinagar and went to his birthplace Dancha in the pargannah of 
Zaingarh. Sankar Chakk, Fath Chakk and others soon joined him and 
going to Sübapür they raised the standard of rebellion, Ghazi Khan 
Chakk sent his sons and brothers against them. They were not able to 
oppose them and fled to the mountains. Ghazi Khiin sent his party 
after them and ordered them to pursue until they captured. The next 
day news came that Bahram Chakk had escaped from Sarkob, and that 
Sankar Chakk and Fath Chakk had left him. Ghazi Khin himself 
pursued them to Khoba Hámuün and for six days searched everywhere for 
Bahrám Chakk, but he was not taken. However Ahmad Jozin brother 
of Haidar Chakk son of Ghazi Khan Chakk agreed to pursne Bahrám 
until he took him, so Gházi Khán returned to the city. Ahmad Jozin 
went to Sarkob the residence of the Ríshis or Sufis and arrested them 
and made enquiries about Bahram. The Rishis said they had placed 
him in a boat and conveyed him to the residenee of Amir Ziná in Bádelt. - 
The Rishis are a people who are engaged at all times in agriculture 
and tree planting. When Ahmad Jozin came to Amir Ziná after much 
search he succeeded in arresting Bahram Chakk whom he took to 


‘Srinagar where the people killed him and Ahmad Jozin was elated 


with his success. In those days Sháh Abulmuál who had fled from 
Lahore, and had been imprisoned by the Ghakkars managed to escape 
with the fetters still on his feet. Making friends with Kamal Kbán 
Ghakkar, he, after the fashion of Mirzá Haidar, desired to invade Kash- 
mir. When he arrived in Bájáori a company of Mughals met him. The 
blinded Daulat Chakk, Fath Chakk and others of the Chakk faction and 
Lauhar Vángari all joined Shah Abulmuáli and in 965 A. H. he set out 
for Kashmir. When he arrived at Bárámülla Haidar Chakk and Fath 
Chakk who were guarding the pass fled and went to DBádükhi. The 
Sháh proceeding justly, would not allow any of his soldiers to oppreas 
the people. Gházi Kbán Chakk making his brother Husain Chakk leader 
of the van, himself took up a position at Khanüd. The Kashmiris who 
were with Sháh Abulmuáli left bim without leave and attacked Husain 
Chakk and caused him to flee. Gházi Khán Chakk went to his assistance 
and fighting bravely many Kashmiris were slain by him and the battle 
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‘turned in his favour. Shéh Abulmuálí seeing this state of things fled 


without further resistance. In his flight his horse became very tired, but 
a Mughal whom he caine across gave him a fresh one and took the tired 
one and stood with it on the road. When the Kashmiris who were 
pursuing Abulmuáli came up to the place he held them all at bay for 
some time until, his quiver becoming empty, they rushed upon him in a 
mass and slew him. During the delay Abulmuáli escaped. Gh4zi Khan 
returning arrived in Bádükhi and every Mughal whom they brought to 
him he beheaded. But the Háfiz Mirzá Husaini who was from the 
singers of Humáyün he did not slay on account of his good singing. 
After this Nasrat Khan Chakk was liberated from prison, and sent into 
the service of Jalil-ud-Din Akbar, where becoming acquainted with 
Bairám Khán he tried to ingratinte himself in his favour. 

In 966 A. H. a change came over the disposition of Ghazi Khan 
Chakk nnd resulted in much oppression and violence to the people who 
all became opposed to him. He by chance heard that his son Haidar 
Chakk wished to take the kingdom of Kashmir from him. So he called 
his wakil Muhammad Janid and Babidur Bihut and sent them to 
admonish his son and advise him to put such imaginations out of his 
head. They went to him and petitioned him. But Haidar Chakk 
snatched a dagger out of Muhammad Janid’s girdle and buried it in his 
stomach. People flocked in and arrested Haidar and took him to his 
father who ordered him to be executed and his body to be suspended on 
a door in Zinágarh. All who joined him also were executed. 

In 967 A. H. Mirzá Qarrá Bahadur came from India with a large 
army and nine elephants. For three months he stayed in Lálpür. 
From the Kashmiris Nasrat Chakh, Fath Chakk and others, and from 
the Ghakkars also a large body joined him. He evidently hoped that a 
lot of Kashmiris would join him. But meanwhile the leaders who had 
come in deserted him and went over to Gházi Kbán. By reason of this 
desertion there was much indecision in the invading army. Ghazi Khan 
coming from Kashmir arrived in Naurozkot and sent bis infantry against 
the invaders and defeated them.  Mirzá Qarrá fled to the fort of Daira 
The next day he again fled before the attack of infantry and his elephanta 
fell into the enemy's hands while five hundred Mughals were killed. 

Five years had passed of the reign of Habib Sháh when Ghazi Khan 
Chakk determined to put him on one side and unfold the royal banners 
in his own behalf. Censing to nct therefore in the name of another, he 
ordered the Khutba to be read and coins to be struck in his own name, 
taking the title of Ghazi Shah 

(I have never seen a coin of any metal with Habib's namo on it 
None of my numismatic friends have one. And yet he reigned five 
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years. I am inclined to think that the coin with the name of Mahmúd 
on it was struck by him. I read the date on this coin as 96] A. H 
See fig. 48, pl. II. The unit word and figure are both almost gone. 
The reverse of No, 28, pl. I, is, however, precisely similar and gives 96l 
undoubtedly which is two years before the accession of Akbar. No 
wonder the Rev. J. Loewenthal said, **There is, however, great confu- 
sion in all the dates of Kashmirian History," p. 280, I. A. B. S. I864. 
Naráyan Kol states that Habib Khán became king of Kashmir in 960. 
In 96l he committed great mistakes in the administration of justice, so 
that the pillars of State became ashamed of him. Hence Ali Khan put 
the crown on the head of Ghazi Khán his brother. This was the beginning 
of the Chakk dynasty. "Azam puts the beginning of the Chakk dynasty 
in 962 A. H. He calls Habib son of Ismáil Shih while Naráyan 
Kol gives Shams-ud-Din (Ismiil's brother) as the name of bis father 
If Narayan Kol be correct then the coin of Mahmúd may be assigned to 
Habib. Itis not uncommon for a king to rule in one name and for his 
coins to bear another. The Islam Shih of tho coins is the Salim Shdh 
of history. There is, according to Lieutennut Newall, an inscription of 
Habib's in Kashmir dated S5l A. H. I. A. B.S. lI56%. But Newall 
himself makes Habib die in 4597 A. D. = 965 A. H. By the way he 
calls Nádir Sháh Tarkh Shah. For my text I am indebted to Farishtah 
and I have followed him. Naráyan Kol cannot be right as to the length 
of Habib's reign. For as we have seen Akbar was reigning in India and 
he ascended the throne in 963 A. H. When authorities are so conflicting 
and coins cannot be trusted, it is hard to come to a decision ns to what 


n is correct.) 


Ghási Sháh.—Gházi Sháh'by reason of leprosy had lost his voice, his 
fingers were nearly dropping off and his teeth were much decayed. 


In 968 A. H. Fath Chakk, Lauhar Vánknri and other Kashmiris 


coming under the suspicion of Ghizi Shih betook themselves to the 
mountains. Husain Chakk brother of Ghazi Shih was sent with 2,000 
men to pursue them. As it was winter the rebels perished: somo few who 
escaped fled to Khatwar, but becoming uneasy there, they sought refuge 
with Husain Chakk who entreated forgiveness for them from Ghazi 
Shah, who not only forgave them but bestowed lands on them. In 970 
Ghazi Shah, leaving Kashmir went to Lar, Thence he sent Fath Kbán 


-  QObakk, Nasir Kibatu and his own son Ahmad Khan together with some 


Khan left the army and went into the city. Inasmuch as the Tibetans 
did not desire war, they were ready to make groat presents to him, 


and he quickly camo ont from the midst of thom. Ahmad Khán seeing 
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this said to himself, that inasmuch as Fath Khán has entered Tibet and 
returned, why should I not do the same? All Kashmir would praise 
me. He therefore determined to go alone. Fath Chakk remonstrated 
with him, and told him that if he were determined to go he onght 
not to go alone. He would not listen to him, and went accompanied 
but by 500 men. Fath Khán retired. The Tibetans seeing Ahmad 
coming nlone, nttacked him and he not being able to withstand them, fled to 
Fath Khán and ordered him to the rear-guard of the army for the day 
while he pressed forward without delay. The Tibetans still pressed on, 
and when they found Fath Khiin alone, engaged him in battle. He, 
fighting with all zeal and alone, was alain. Ghizi Shah hearing this news 
was exceedingly angry, and turned away his face from his son as was 
meet after such conduct. The reign of Ghizi Shih was cut short after 
four years.* 

Sultán Musain Sháh.—'The “ Táríkh-i-Kashmír" says Husain Shab, 
ascended the throne in 97L A.H. Two coins Nos. 20 nnd 2l, pl. II, 
give 970. I prefer the testimony of these coins to that of. the historians. 
The date is duplicated, it is given once in Persian words and once in 
figures and both dates agree. 

Husain Shih was the brother of Ghazi Shab. In 97Tl A. H. Ghazi 
Shih invaded Great Tibet and took up a position at Muladghar. On 
account of his being a victim of leprosy he lost his eyesight. He made 
it a habit to oppress his subjects and from innocent people exacted heavy 
fines. By renson of this his subjects were estranged from him and 
formed themselves into two companies against him. One faction follow- 
ed Ahmad Khan his son, and the other his brother Husain Chakk. 
When Ghazi Shab heard of this he returned from his expedition to Tibet 
and re-entered Srinagar, and as he showed greater friendship to Husain 
Chakk he placed him on the throne instead himself, and the whole of 
the nobles and ministers came to the house of Husain and gave in their 
firm allegiance to him. After I5 days Gbázi Shah divided the whole of 
his robes and goods into two parts, one part he gave to his own sons, the 
other to shopkeepers telling them to give him their value. The shop- 
keepers at once resorted to Husain to ask for justice. Husain advised 
Ghazi Shih to desist from making his demand. On this Ghizi wished 
that he had made his own son his successor. Husain hearing this sum- 
moned Ahmad Khan, Gházi's son and Abdál Khan and others of the 


family to his presence, and made them take an oath and give their word 


to obey him. Ghazi Shih being ashamed at this attempt to subvert the 


७ For coin of Ghazi Shih see No. IS. pl. IT. Dr. Stulpnagel has I believe tho 
only duplicate known, Mine from which I drew No. l9 is now in the British 


Museum. 
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king called round him a party of Mughals and formed a faction of hia 
own. Husain remained firm and opposed him. The headmen of the 
city and towns intervened and extinguished the flame of rebellion. Ghazi 
Shah, leaving the city, took up his abode at Rahinpir and after three 
months again came into Srinagar. Husain Shih being firm in his 
government divided Kashmir into portions. In 972* he sent his eldest 
brother Sankar Chakk to Rajaori and Naushahra which he gave him in 
jágir. But after this he heard that Sankar had rebelled. For this 
reason he gave the j gir to Muhammad Mikari and sent an army under 
Ahmad Khán and Fath Khán Chakk, Khwájah Masaüd and Minak 
Chakk against Sankar and they gradually became victorious. Husain 
Khan went out to meet them and brought them to Srinagar, but after 
awhile it came to his knowledge that Ahmad Khan and Muhammad 
Khan Mákari and Nasrat Khan Chakk had determined to assassinate 
bim. He therefore wished to arrest them. They, getting to know of 
this, came in a body before Husain, who knowing they were acquainted 
with his purpose sent Lodni Lond to them, that he might get them all 
in one place and make each person take an oath that he would have 
enmity with no second person. The Malik did his business well and 
made them all inclined towards peace, and they all came into the house 
of Ahmad Khán and inasmuch as this last named gentleman had not 
seen Husain Sháh for some time they determined to carry him into the 
king's presence. Ahmad Khan with much flattery consented and together 
with Nasrat Khan Chakk and Malik Lodni Lond they went to the palace 
of Husain, The Qazi Habib, who was of a city family and Muhammad 
Mákari being present, the assembly was held. When evening came 
Husain told them he was going to have a game and that they might 
withdraw to the upper room and enjoy themselves and he would shortly 
join them. When they had gone to the upper room he ordered some per- 
sons to imprison them. After this he sent 'Ali Khán and Khán-i-Zamán 
whose real name was Fath Khan against Sankar Chakk with a large 
army to Rájáori. They defeated him and returned victorious. Khán-i- 
Zaman, getting all power into his hands, ordered all the nobles every 
day to put in an appearance at hia house. In the year 973 A. H. 
people calumniated the Kbán before Husain Chakk so that he com- 
manded that no one should visit him. The Kbán was making prepara- 
tions for leaving Kashmir when Husain Mákari coming to him asked 
him, “ Why do you leave the country P Husain Shih has left his palace 
to go hunting. You can now seize the whole of his goods and trea- 
sures." These words pleased the Khan and with the aid of Fath Chakk, 
Laubar Vénkari and the like of them he went to the palace of Husain 
* Coin No, 22 is dated 972 A. H. 
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Shih and set fire to the doors and tried to deliver Muhammad Mákari, 
and Ahmad Khán and Nasrat Khan from prison. At that time Masaüd 
Minak, who was superintendent of the prison, threw water into the hall 
of the palace until it became mud. Daulat Kbán, a follower of the 
Chakks, putting on his quiver stood ready. Bahadur Khan, the son of 
Khán-i-Zumán rushed upon him and struck at him with his sword, but 
it alighted on his quiver. Daulat Khan let fly an arrow which struck 
the horse of Bahádur in the eyes and caused it to rear so that Bahádur 
was unhorsed. Musaüd Minak at once cut off his head and Kbán-i- 
Zamán who was standing outside fled. Masatid Mának pursued him 
and took him prisoner and led him into the presence of Husain Shah. 
The king commanded that they should take him to Zínágarb, and there 
ent ont off his ears and nose and hands and feet and hang the body on 
a door. Calling Masaüd Mának his son, he gave him the title of 
Mubáiriz Khan, and with it the jágir of Bálkul. 

In the year 974 A. H. Husain Shih gave orders that Ahmad Khán 
son of Ghazi Shah, Nasrat Khan Chakk and Muhammad Khan Makari 
should all be blinded. Ghazi Shih made every exertion to get this order 
reversed, and as he was sick he died. Husain Shih then founded a 
school and songht the company of the pious and learned. To a party of 
these he gave Zainpür na n jágir. 

In 975 A. H. Husain Sháh heard from Lodni Lond that Masaüd 
Mának Mubáriz Khan had spread abroad that “inasmuch as the king 
has called me his son, he must also give me a portion of his treasure." 
Husain Sháh was exceedingly troubled on hearing this and went to 
Musaüd's house, where, seeing many horses in the stable his mind turned 
altogether against him, and he ordered him to be imprisoned and Lodní 
Lond was honoured with the offices and position Masaüd had enjoyed. 
He did not long enjoy his honours for he embezzled 40,000 ass-loads of 
shawls belonging to government, and was in consequence put in prison 
and 'Ali Küka received his post. 

In 976 A. H. Qazi Habib, of the Hanifi sect, on a Friday, leaving 
the Juma Masjid, came to the ziárat in the graveyard of Yáikoh Marin. 
There, a man of the Shia religion attacked bim with a sword and 
wounded him in the head. Again he struck him and the Qazi raising 
his hand to protect his head had his fingers cut off. Except difference 
in religion these two had nothing else between them.  Malána Kamál, 
son-in-law of the Qizi, was also with him engaged in reading.  Yüsuf 
after wounding the Qazi fled and Husain Shah, who was himself a Shia, 
when he heard of the affair ordered Yüsuf to be imprisoned and brought 
before him. A company of lawyers such as Mulla Yusuf, Mulla Firoz 
and the like were assembled, and the king asked them to decide accord- 
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ing to the law in the matter. They said that the killing of such a 
person by way of punishment was allowable. The Qazi said, “Iam 
alive. The killing of such a person is not allowable." At last, however, 
they stoned Yusuf. By accident at that time there came to Kashmir 
some co-religionists of Yüsuf,—Mirzi Muqim, nnd Mir Yaqüb son of 
Baba "Ali as ambassadors from the court of the Emperor Jalál-ud-Dín 
Muhammad Akbar. Whey they arrived at Hirapür Husain Shih Chakk 
erected his tents. When he heard that they were near he left his tent 
and went ont to meet them, and then bringing them in took his seat by 
their side. After this the ambassadors went by boat, accompanied by 
Husain's son to Kashmir while Husain returned on horseback. The 
honse of Husain Makari was appointed for them. After a few days 
Mirzá Mugim who was a co-religionist of Yüsuf said that as the Qizis 
have killed Yüsuf, you had better send them to me. They were accord- 
ingly sent. Qazi Zain, who was of the same religion as Yusuf, said, 
that the lawyers had made a mistake in their sentence. The lawyers 
replied we did not give the sentence of death absolutely, we said that to 
execute such a person was allowable by way of punishment. Mirza 
Muqim treated their answer with contempt and gave the lawyers into 
the hands of Fath Khan Chakk, who tortured them. Husain Shah 
went by boat to Kamráj Fath Khan Chakk acting on the orders of 
Mírzá Muqim executed the lawyers, and tying ropes to their heels he 
ordered their bodies to be dragged up and down the streets and lanes of 
the city. 

Husain Shih sent his own daughter asa gift by the hands of the 
ambassadors to Jalál-ud-Dín Muhammad Akbar, and in that way showed 
his acknowledgment of Akbar's supremacy. 

In the year 977 A. H. news arrived in Kashmir that Akbar had put 
to death Mirzá Muqim as a recompense for his causing the death of 
innocent persons in Kashmir. The daughter of Husain Shah was 
returned being rejected of Akbar. Husain Shah, hearing this news was 
seized with a bloody-flux and lived only three or four months afterwards. 

‘4K Sháh.—At that time Muhammad Khin and Bihut Yüsuf son of 
"Ali Khán Chakk determined to go to 'Ali Khán Chakk who was in 
Sonpür. When Yüsuf went to that place others also gradually fled to 
‘Ali Khin. Husain Shih sent messengers to 'Ali Khán to know what he 
had done “ thy son has received no injury I send him to you." "Ali gave 
answer that “ he had done nothing also. People of themselves have fled 


tome. Although I advise them to return it is of no use." At last 'Alí 


took the road to Srinagar and waited about 7 koss from the city. 
Lodní Lond there joined him having fled frem Husain Sháh, who leaving 
the city had pitehed his tents at a distance from it of about a koss at 
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Jalahájam. That same night he was deserted by Ahmad and Muham- 
mad Mákari who fled to 'Ali Khin. Then Daulat Chakk who was one of 
those near to Husain said to him, “ Inasmuch as everybody is leaving 
us, it would be better to send all the royal insignia, about which the 
quarrel is, to "Ali Khan Chakk who is your brother and not a stranger.” 
Husain Sháh at once sent the royal umbrella, the yak's tail and all the 
insignia of royalty to "Ali Khan, by the hands of Yusuf, saying, that bis 
only sin was that he was sick. After this "Ali Khán went to the house 
of Husain and visited him. Both shed tears. Husain gave up the city 
into the hands of 'Alí and went to live at Zainpür, and "Ali assuming the 
title of 'Alí Sháh, took upon himself the affairs of the kingdom. After 
three months Husain died. ‘Ali Shah followed the bier to the grave 
which was dug near the Hairin Bazar. 

In those days a darvesh named Shih 'Arif arrived in Kashmir from 
Lahore. He gave out that he was descended from Tahmisp king of 
Persia. He was a Shin and was dressed in the garb of a faqir: he was 
a Süfi also. He had left Husain Quli Khán Turkmán the governor of 
the Panjáb. ‘Ali Shih who was a Shia considering himself honoured by 
this visit expressed his pleasure and besought the holy man to marry 
his own daughter. He also called him the Mahdi of the latter days. 
"Ali Chakk, Nauroz Chakk and Ibrahim Chakk son of Ghazi Shih were 
all so pleased with him that they not only believed on him but actually 
worshipped him and at last, considering him worthy, determined to make 
him their king. ‘Ali Shah getting to hear of this was very vexed and 
proceeded to severe measures. Shih 'Arif who was famous for his know- 

‘ledge of alchemy and his power over fairies, saw how the wind was 
blowing and gave out that he would no longer stay in Kashmir but 
would depart to Lahore or some other conntry inaday. After this he 
lived in seclusion, until people thought he had disappeared miraculously, 
but after three days it came out that he had given two ashrafis to a 
boatman to take him to Bárámülla whence he had fled to the mountains. 
'Alí Sháh sent after him and arrested him and gave him over to keepers. 
When he fled a second time he was again brought from the Sulaimin 
mountains. This time "Ali Shih took from him his daughter and her 
dowry of .000 ashrafis, and had his daughter divorced from him and 
caused Khwájah Sará also to leave him and put a watch over him, and 
nt last permitted. him to depart to Tibet, "Ali Rai ruler of Tibet who 
had an affection for the family of the foolish fellow ran to meet him, and 
regarded his coming as a great boon and left no rite of hospitality unper- 
formed. He wished him to make the country his own, and begged him 
to accept his beloved and noble daughter as his wife. He stayed there 
some time and then at the invitation of Akbar, he took his departure to 
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८ India. He arrived in Agra but died shortly afterwards. (It would be ~*~ 


interesting to know what the ashrafis which are mentioned in this story, 
were. The only gold coin I have seen of the Sultáns of Kashmir is one 
of Yusuf. General Cunningham has two gold coins of Máhárája Marsha.) 

In 979 A. H. "Ali Chakk, son of Nauroz Chakk, came to 'Ali Shah 
and complained that Dükah had been trespassing on his estates and 
interrupting his business. “If you do not stop him" said he “ I shall 
rip open the belly cf my own horse.” ‘Ali Shih understood this to 
mean a thrent against himself. For this reason he grew angry and 
ordered him to be arrested and taken to Kamráj. He escaped from this 
place, however, and fled to Husain Quli Khan, governor of the Panjab, 
who did not treat him with conventional hospitality, so he left Lahore 
and returned to Kashmir where he. was arrested by 'Ali Sháh and 
imprisoned. He again after some time escaped and went to Naushahra 
where 'Ali Shih sent an army against him which took him prisoner and 
hurried him away. 

In 980 A. H. 'Ali Sháh invaded Khatwár and taking the daughter 
of the ruler of that place, he returned. At this time Mulla Ishqi and 
Qazi Sadr-nd-Dín came from Akbar on a mission to 'Ali Shah. ‘Ali sent 
his niece as a wife for the prince Salim, and along with her he sent a 
quantity of presents, He also read the khutba and struck coins in the 
name of that sovereign, t. e, of Akbar. At this time also Yusuf the son 
of "Ali Sháh on the information of Muhammad Bihut, put to death 
Ibráhim Khan son of Ghazi Khan, without the agreement of his father "Alf 
Shih. Yüsuf together with his informer fled to Bárámülla. "Ali Shih 
tried to heal the wound. People asked that the sin of Yusuf might be 
forgiven, but demanded that Muhammad Bihut, who was the cause of A 
the trouble, should be imprisoned which was accordingly done. £M 

In 982 A. H. 'Ali Shih invaded Khatwár, which is also called 
Kishtwár. Taking the daughter of the governor of that place for a wife 
to his grandchild Yaqüb he made peace and returned to the city. है 

In 983 A. H. 'Alí Sháh together with his family and court visited M 
Jamálnaggarí. Haidar Khan, son of Muhammad Shih, of the family of | 
Zain-ul-Abidin who was in Gujrát when that country was taken by al 
Akbar, and who returned to India along with the Conqueror, now came 4 
to Naushahra. His cousin Salim Kbhán who was in the neighbourhood Lr 
joined him with a large party. ‘Ali Shih sent s large army under 
Lauhar Chakk against them. Muhammad Kbán Chakk, who was then 
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prospect, allowed Islám to accompany him. When they arrived at the 
town of Jakán, Muhammad Kbán, leaving Islám Khan with an excuse, 
went straight to "Ali Shih and was received with favour. "Al Mahar, 
Dáüd Guzár and others who had sided with Haidar Khán were put in 
prison. | 

In 984 A. H. there was a severe famine in Kashmir and many 
people died of starvation. 

In 985 A. H. "Ali Shih went out on the top of the mosque and 
sought the companionship of learned and pious men. And according to 
the traditions of the Hadith on the benefits of repentance, ho repented 
and bathed. He spent his time in prayers and in reading the Qurán. 
In his hours of leisure he would mount his horse and engage in polo on 
the plain. One day as he was on the plain of the idgáh playing at 
this game, the pommel of his saddle entered his stomach and he was killed. 
(For coins of "Ali Shah, see Nos. 23, 24, 25, pl. If. One is undoubtedly 
987 A. H., and yet the history makes bim die in 985, T have one coin of 
Husain Shah with date 986 A. H. This is of course quite wrong. 
For all thia T think the coins of ‘Ali Shah are right and the histories 
wrong. No. 27, pl. Il is of Akbar’s nnd is dated 987 A. H. just the 
anmo ns No. 26 of ‘Ali Shah. This No. 27 I take to be one of the coins 
struck by "Ali Shih in honour of Akbar. There is No. 38, pl. III of the 
same date 987, and also No. 26, pl. HE of Yásuf Shab, of the same. Wo 
shall have to assign No. 38 to some one.) 

Yisuf Sháh.—W hen ‘Ali Shah died his brother Abdál Khán Chakk, 
from fear of his nephew Yúsuf was not present at the mourning, so 
Yüsuf sent Sayyid Mubáriz Khin and Bibi Khalil to him with the 
message that “If you necept me as king, well and good, if not, you had 
better bo king yourself and I will be obedient to you.” When they had 
delivered their message, he said to them, ° Iam coming and am binding 
on my girdle, but if any harm happeu to me or any hair of mine be 
injured, the burden be on your own necks." Mubáriz Khán who had 
evil intentions towards him said, that he would go to Yüsuf Sháh and 
obtain from him his solemn oath and covenant about this, and with this 
promise they parted. Mubáriz wont to Yusuf Shih and told him that 
Abdil Khán wonld not come at his invitation, “so it is necessary first of 


‘all to cure him and after that to bury ‘Ali Sháh." Viisuf Shih mounted 


his horse and went to Abdál, who, opposing him in like manner was 


plain, Jalál Khán son of Mubáriz Khan was slain in the same encounter. 


The next day "Ali Shih was buried according to the manner of the Shins 
and Yueuf Shih became ruler in his stead. 

ss After two months Mubiriz Khan aided by "Ali Khán Chakk crossed 
the river with the intention of rebellion. Muhammad Mikari, who was 
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lending the van of Yüsuf' army, together with 60 persons was slain. 
Yusuf asking for quarter fled to Hírapür. Mubáriz hearing this news 
arranged his army and prepared for war. Yüsuf finding himself u nequal 
to the contest fled to the town of Parthál in the jungle. Mubáriz Khán 
pursued him; and the two parties coming together, Yüsuf took refuge in 
the mountains, while Mubáriz returned victorious to Kashmir. He 
imprisoned "Ali Khan Chakk son of Nauroz Chakk whom he had sums 
moned to his presence to be near him. Other members of the Chakk 
faction such as Lauhar Chakk, Haidar Chakk and Hasti Chakk from 
terror did not come to Mubáriz at first, but after awhile they all came, 
when Bibi Khalil and Sayyid Barkhurdár had covenanted with them that 
no harm should happen to them. After this each of them retired to his 
own home. On their way they made a covenant that they would recall 
Yiisuf Shah nnd make him their king. At once therefore they sent 
messengers to Y úsuf, saying, that they acknowledged him as king, and 
wore ashamed of their own pusilanimous conduct. Mubáriz began to 
tremble and promised to go at once with his sous and slaves to Yiisuf 
Shih, and with this intention went out of the city accompanied by ‘Ali 
Khan Chakk son of Nauroz Chakk whom he had kept in prison. Daulat 
Chakk, who was one of his nobles because he had fled before him, was 
troubled, freeing "Ali Khan Chakk, he went to the monastery of Bibi 
Khalil alone. Haidar Chakk sent a message to "Ali Khan Chakk telling 
him that all this exertion and endeavour was to free him. Yusuf Chakk 
son of "Ali Khan said to his father: " Haidar Chakk is explaining his 
conduct," ‘Ali Khan did not heed this, but joined himself to Haidar 
Chakk and went with him. Lanhar Chakk* and the like of him were 
gathered together in one place. When they saw "Ali Kbán they took him 
and put him in prison. After that they all agreed to elevate Lauhar Chakk 
to the throne. Meanwhile Yüsuf Shah having arrived at Kálpür heard 
that the Kashmiris had made Lauhar Chakk king. (I propose identifying 
coin No. 38, pl. ITI as one of Lauhar Chakk's.) The name on it is neither 
Lauhar nor Gauhar, but some name ending in ¢ and ud-Din. Perhaps 
the name is ७०२०7॥६५०२ Budüa-ud-Dín [the oustripper of others in 
religion] it is à new name to Kashmir history no matter what it is. 
(Of course it is the nume or title Lauhar Chakk assumed on nscending 
the throne.) Going from Lálpár Yúsuf Shih went to Záhil and taking 
all his men with him proceeded by way of Jummi to Sayyid Yüsuf Khin 
Shahídi who was a great noble of the Emperor Jalál-ud-Dín Muhammad 
Akbar, to ask for help. This noble resided in Lahore. By the assistance 


of Raja Mán Singh, Yüsuf arrived in Fathpür Sikri and had an inter- 


view with the Emperor Akbar who had long desired to take Kashmir, 
* Written also in MSS. Gauhar 


* 
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and being glad of this opportunity sent Rijn Min Singh and Sayyid 
Yusuf Khán Shahidi to Kashmir, and they started from Fathptir Sikrí 
in company with Yüsuf Shih in 987. (This is the date on the coin I read 
Budüa-ud-Din or Lauhar Chakk. The next sentence settles the matter 
lthink.) But at this time the kingship of Kashmir was in the hands 
of Lauhar Chakk.  Yüsuf Shah sent his son Yaqüb before him to wean 
the people from their own ideas and to sow seeds of dissension in the 
council of Lauhar Chakk. When Yüsuf arrived in Siálkot he went to 
Rajdori and took it and thence to Thatta. At the time Lauhar Chakk sent 
against him Yüsuf Kashmiri, but the Kashmiri at once joined himself to 
tho king. Xüsuf Shih being thus helped went by double marches along 
the most difficult road of Jhüpul to the fort of Sonpür. Lauhar Chakk 
along with Haidar Chakk, Shams Chakk and Hasti Chakk marched 
along the banks of the Jhelum and after a few days a hard battle being 
fought, victory declared in favour of Yüsuf who then turned his face 
towards Srinagar, Lauhar Chakk by the intervention of Qazi Misa 
and Muhammad Saádat Bihut, had an interview with Yüsuf Shih which 
resulted in his own imprisonment. From amongst the Kashmiris also 
७ goodly number were imprisoned. When Yüsuf Shah had satisfied 
himself about the kingship, dividing Kashmir into parts he gave jagira 
to Shams Chakk son of Daulat Chakk and to his own son Yaqüb and to 
Yusuf Kashmiri, and the rest of the land he let ont to tenants in chief. 
After this, acting on the information of certain people, he pat out 
the eyes of Lauhar Chakk. 

In 988 A, H. suspicion having fallen on "Ali Sher Chakk and 
Muhammad Saddat Bihunt and Shams Chakk they were put in prison. 
Habib Khan Chakk fled from fear to the town of Khü and Yusuf, son of 
"Ali Khan Chakk who had been imprisoned by Ydsuf Shah joined Habib 
with his four brothers in that place. Thence, going to Tibet, they 
obtained help from the Rajah and returned, but arriving on the frontiers 
of Kashmir they quarrelled amongst themselves and did nothing except 
separate. Tho soldiery, however, got hold of Yusuf and Muhammad 
Khan and cut off their ears and noses. Habib Khan hid himself in 
the city 

In 989 A. H. when Jalál-ud-Din Akbar was returning from Kabul 
and had encamped at Jalalabad, Mirzi Tahir a relative of Mirzá Sayyid 
Khan Shahidi and Muhammad Salih Aqil were sent to Kashmir ns 
ambassadors, When they arrived at Bárapüla, Yusuf Shah ran to meet 
them, and kissing the orders (of Akbar) and putting them on his head, 
made obeisance and brought the ambassadors into the city. He then 
sent his son Haidar Khan and Shaikh Yaqib Kashmiri with many 
presents to Akbar with whom they stayed for about a year and then 


returned. 
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In this same year Yusuf Shih went to Lár. Shams Chakk fled Y 
with his chains out of prison and went to Khatwár and joined Haidar 
Ohakk who was at that place. When Yüsuf got to know of this he 
went after them with an army. They, disagreeing amongst themselves, 
fled and Yiisuf Shih returned victorious to Srinagar. 
In tho year 990* Shams Chakk and Haidar Chakk came from Khat- 
war to Kashmir with the intention of waging war with Yusuf Shah. 
But Yüsuf met them and appointing his son Yaqüb to lead the van, 
victory resulted in his favour and he returned victorious. At the inter- 
vention of the Rai of Khatwir, Yüsuf forgave Shams Chakk and 
presented him with a jágir. Haidar Chakk leaving Khatwar went to 
Rajah Man Singh * 
In the year 992, Yaqüb the son of Yúsnf Shih was honoured by 
reception at the court of Akbar to whom he had gone to give in his sub- 
mission and homage. When his Majesty arrived in Lahore from Fath- 
pir Sikri Yaqüb wrote to his father Yüsuf Shih that the Emperor was 
intending to visit Kashmir. Yusuf said he would meet him. But just 
at this time he heard that Hakim 'Ali Giláni had arrived nt Thatta on an 
embassy from Akbar. Yiisuf Shih at once proceeded to Thatta and 
put on the robes Akbar had sent asa present. He desired to resort at 
once to the imperial presence but Bibi Khalil, Bábá Mahdi and Shams 
Dadli agreeing together told him that if ho went he would be slain, and 
his son Yaqüb would transport himself rapidly to Kashmir and get 
made king. Hearing this, Yüsuf delayed accompanying them, so they 
returned alone to his Majesty. But when Akbar, who was in earnest 
about the conquest of Kashmir heard of this device he at once appointed 
Shih Rukh Mirzá and Shih Quli Kbán and Bhagwan Diss to the inva- 
sion of Kashmir. Yasuf Shih encamped at Bárámülla, When the 
news arrived that the invading army had arrived nt Haulbás on the fron- 
tiers of Kashmir, he stopped up the way. As it was winter and the time 
for ice and the road was shut up, offers of peace were made, Yüsuf 
Shah putting his son Yaqüb on the throne went himself to Rajah » 
Bhagwán Diss to negotiate. Agreeing to pay annual tribute he made 
peace. Tho nobles of Akbar, however, seized bim and carried him into 
| the presence of his Majesty. The Emperor was not pleased with the | 
RA treaty. And in 995 he sent Muhammad Qasim Mirbahr and other nobles. 
Yaqüb Shih who was on the throne of Kashmir opposed their coming 
| The chiefs of Kashmir who were rebellious and who had not given in 
4 their submission to Yaqüb, deserted him at this crisis and went ovor to F 
— nmad Qásim. Some, however, raised the standard of rebellion in E 
he city. When Yaqüb found that his party was disturbed by interne- 
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cine quarrels he left the city, and when the army of Akbar entered it ho 
fled to the mountains. Muhammad Qásim having obtained possession of 
Srinagar extended his power over the provinces. Yaqüb Shah collect- 
ing again nn army opposed him. After many Mughals had been slain, 
Yaqüb was defeated, but after n short time he collected an army with the 
intention of taking Srinagar. This time Muhammad Qásim not having 
power to oppose him fled to the fort of Irak and wrote a petition to 
Akbar asking for aid. The Emperor making Yüsuf Khan Shibidi 
governor of Kashmir recalled Mahammad Qásim. When Yüsuf arrived 
in Kashmir Yaqüb Shih raised the siege and fled to the mountains. 
Yusuf there pursued him for two years. At length he was taken and 
being encouraged with hopes of the royal meroy he was sent to the 
Emperor. He was forgiven and the father and son, i. e., Yüsuf Shah 
and Yaqüb Shih becoming nobles of Akbar’s: court obtained jágirs in the 
province of Behár. From this time the history of Kashmir is merged in 
that of the Emperors of Dehli and the province remained in their power. 
Before this for ७ thousand years Kashmir had never been conquered by 
any one of the kings of India. (Coins No. 26, pl. II, and No. 34, pl. III, 
are of Yüsuf Shah. Nos. 35 and 37 are of Yaqüb Shah. These latter 
coins nre dated 992 A. H. which agrees with the above account. Coins 
27, 2B, 20, 30 are of Akbar before he had conquered the province. 
Coins 40, 4l, 42 are Akbar's after the conquest of the country. The two 
latter ones are full rupees. No. 40 is à dám, Srinagar continued to be 
a mint town of the Mughal Emperors as well as of the Abdállí and 
Sikh conquerors.) 





The Kings of the Saffdrttin Dynasty of Nimroz or Sijistán.— 
By Mason H. G. RAvERTY. 


I have read with some surprise a paper in the Proceedings for 
April last, p. 75, by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, on some coins from Kandahar, 
wherein he says :— 

५५ In mixed metal there was a great quantity of the coins of a king 
but little known to history, Téj-ud-Din Muhammad Hardufi or Hariujt 
or Khardufi, several of one equally little known, Harb, and one coin of 
Táj-ud-Dín Nasr bin Bah rim Sháh;" and, that, as some of the coins 
‘acquired at the same time bore the names of the “mints Nimroz and 
Herat, I had no hesitation, as the coins came from Kandahár, in assigning 

-them to kings who at some time or other ruled in South and Western 
Afghanistan." 
` “his is rather an unsafe theory to go upon, ns tho result shows. 
He also regards “the present find as ono of some importance especially 
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as the coins reveal altogether a new mint, that of Nimroz.” Mr. Rodgers 
then gives the names of eight kings, which a friend brought to his notice 
from a work entitled “ Tárikh-i-Jadwalia," The names are as follows :— 


(l.) Taj-ud-Din Abul Fazl, son of Tahir. 


| 
(2.) Shams-ud-Din Muhammad. 
(3.) Taj-ud-Din Harb, son of Azzul Mulk 


(4.  Bahrám Shah, Yamin-ud-Din. 





। | 
(5.  Nusmt-ud-Dín (6.) Rukn-ud-Dín. 
(7.) Shnháb-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Tij-ud-Din Harb. 
(8.) "CTáj-ud-Din." 


He adds that he was unable to say anything of the last three until this 
mention of them was brought to his notice by his friend ; then that 
Minháj-i-Siráj “who uses very strong language indeed nbout the 
Mughals," wrote a Tabqa on the Princes of Nímroz. But unfortunately 
“this Tabga is not in the abridgement published by the Society to which 
alone I have access. As the Editor, Major Nassau Lees, says there are 
but two manuscripts of the works, I am afraid I shall stand but little 
chance of extending my knowledge." If Mr. Rodgers will refer to the 
* Tabakát-i- Násiri" of Minhaj-nd-Din-i-Siraj, the whole of which and 
not “an nbridgement," has been translated some years since, he 
will find that the kings referred to by him are well-known to his- 
tory, though their names are not all correctly given in the above list. 
In my “ Translation," pp. I83 to 202, will be found not only the tabakah 
containing the account of the ten last kings or rulers of. Nimroz or Sijis- 
tán,* but also of the preceding eight, and other information respecting 
this Saffdritin Dynasty at pp. 39 to 25, and in several other places. I 
will here, however, give their names, years of their reigns, and the 
relationship between them, as the information may be of use to others. 

Lais, the head of the Saffár or workers in brass of Sijistán had four 
sons, Yáküb, 'Amrü, “Ali, and Mu'addil, The first of them who rose to 
power was— 

l. YíxÓn, who reigned from 25 H. to 265 H. 

2. 'Aun(, his brother, from 265 H. to 287 H. 


» Sijistén is the Arabic mode of writing Sigizstin, which is tho Tájzík, or 
native mode, of writing the name.  Sistán is used occasionally with reference to the 
country, and the “oity of Sistén" with reference to its capital, but that does not 
mean that there was any city so called; for Zarang was “the chief city and capital 
of Bigizstán," 
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9. ‘Trin, son of Muhammad, son of 'Amrü, from 287 H. to 293 H. 

4. Lars, son of ‘Ali, brother of Nos. land 2, from 293 H. to 298 H., 
some say to 299 H. 

5. Mv'avprit, brother of the preceding, from 298 H. to 300 H. 

6. 'AwnÓ, son of Ya'küb, son of Muhammad, son of ‘Amrit, No. 2, 
from 300 H. up to the time he had to surrender his territory to the 
Samanis. 

7. AWMAD, by some said to have been the grandson of Tahir, No. 3, 
but others, that he was the son of Muhammad, son of Khalaf, son of 
Abú Jafar, son of Lais, apparently No. 4, from 309 H. to about 33 H. 

B. Khabar, son of Ahmad, from about 33L. H. to 398 H., who was 
dethroned by Sultán Mahmüd of Ghaznin in that year; and for a long 
time Sijistán formed a portion of the Ghazuawi empire. At length, with 
the support of the Sultans, Alb-Arsalin, and Malik Shah, between the 
years 405 H. and 470 H., or thereabouts; for there is no record of the 
exact date, 

9. Turm, son of Muhammad, son of Táhir, son of Khalaf (No. 8), 
obtained the government of his native country, and ruled to 480 H. 

lO. MALik TAy-up-Dix, Anó-L-Farg, son of Tahir, according to 
some (but Abú-l-Fazl-i Nasr, son of Tahir, according to others), who was 
subject to Sultin Sanjar succeeded, and ruled to 559 H., having reigned 
just eighty years, and was above a hundred when he died. 

ll. Marik-us-Síís (THE TORTURER og CRUEL), SHAMS-UD-Dis Mu- 
HAMMAD, son of Táj-ud.Din, from 559 H. The length of his reign is 
uncertain, but is said to have extended over a considerable time; and, 
at length he was put to death through his tyranny. 

I2. MarikK-vs-SaA'ip, TAs-vp-Din-t-Haran, son of Muhammad, who, 
by some, is styled Táj-ud-Din, Hasan, son of 'Izz-ul-Mulük and Taj-ud- 
Din-i-Harab, son of 'Izz-ul-Mulk, by others, who must have been the 
brother of No. ll, as No. I2 is called his nephew. He died at the age of 
one hundred and twenty in 6I2 H., after a reign of sixty (fifty P) years. 
He was the vassal of the Sultán of Ghur. 

B. Marik Nistr-up-Dix, "UsmAn-t-Haran, son of the preceding, 
but, as he only acted as his father’s representative, on account of the 
latter's great age and total blindness, other chroniclers than Minháj-ud- 
Din do not mention him as a separate ruler. 

l4. Marik-vL-Ghází, YAMiN-UD-DAULAH wa UD-Dix, Banníw Suíu 
son of Táj-ud-Dín, brother of the preceding. He was a vassal of the - 
Khwárazm Shah, and the most illustrious of the later rulers of Sijistán. 
He reigned from 6l2 H. to 6l8 H., when he was assassinated by the 
Muláhidahs of the Knhistán. 

I. MALIK Nugrat-up-Dix [Muhammad ?], son of the preceding 
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ruled from 6l8 H. fora few months, when his elder brother, Rukn-nd- 
Din Mahmúd, who had been kept in confinement by his father for some 
time, on account of his misconduct and cruel disposition (see p. L958), was 
set at liberty by the above-mentioned heretics, defeated Nugrat-ud-Din 
Muhammad in battle, and assumed the sovereignty over Nimroz or 
Bijistán. 

Il6. Marı HRukN-up-Dí Mamuóp, son of Bahrim Shih from 
l8 H. His cruelty and tyranny was such that the people recalled his 
brother, the Amir, Nusrat-nd-Din Muhammad; and while the brothers 
were contending, an army of Mughal infidels, suddenly aud unexpectedly 
reached Sijistán, and appeared before the capital, which was taken, ita 
people butchered, the city desolated, and the country depopulated. This 
is one of the reasons why the author of the Tabukat-i-Nigiri “ usoa very 
strong language indeed” against the Mughals. In the massacre above 
referred to the two brothers perished. After the Mahila disappeared 
from the country, a son of Malik Niigir-ud-Din, 'Usmán (No. L353), 
brother of Bahrám Shih, named Shiháb-ud-Dín Malmüd, who had boon 
in concealment, came forth, and assumed authority. 

l7. Marik Surmin-up-Dfis Manuuóp-r-Hazan. He did not acquire 
much power; for the country was in a state of desolation, and the people 
few. The Mulihidah heretics induced Sháh 'Usmán, a grandson of 
Násir-ud-Dín, "Ugmán (No. I3), to come from Neh aud occupy Sijistan. 
He asked for aid from the Malik of Kírmán the goveraor on the part of 
tho Khwárazm Shah, Burák, the chamberlain, & Kara Khita-i-Musal- 
mán, the same who afterwards murdered hia sovereign, nnd sent his head 
to the Mughals, whose feudatory he became; and he waa the founder of 
the Kara-Khit4-i dynasty of Kirmán. The Khwárazmi forces having 
arrived from Kirmán and joined 'Ugmán, Shihab-ud-Din Mahmúd was 
martyred, and his brother, the Amir, ‘Ali, the Záhid or Recluse was set 
up, but his government acquired no stability, and he died. He is not 
accounted among the rulers of Sijistin or Nimroz ; and with these the 
dynasty of the Saffáríáns terminated. 

IB. Mau T4s-vp-Disx, Biwír-Trofm, rug Khwínazuf. He was 
the commander of the troops sent from Kirmán, and was of the family of 
Khwárazm Shih. He took possession of the territory for himself in 

622 H., or the following year. In the year 625 H., an army of Mughals | 
agnin entered the territory of Nímroz, nnd invested Táj-nd-Dín Binál- 
Tigin, within the fortress of U'k of Sijistin.* He defended it for rine- 
teen months ; but one day, in going round the walls, received an arrow 
from the Mughals in one of his eyes; and, subsequently, by accident, foll 
from the battlements to the ground, and was taken prisoner. The 
® Boo" Tranalation,” p. li20, 
+ Ibid, pp. 25, II26. 
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fortress was captured and all within massacred; and Táj-ud-Dín, Binál 
Tigin was taken from Sijistán, and put to death by the infidels at the 
foot of the walls of the fortress of Safed-Koh:* and thus terminated 
the dynasty of the rulers of Nimroz or Sijistán nt the close of the 
year 628 H. 

These kings, whose mint was Nímroz or Sijistán, had nothing what- 
ever to do with either Hirát or ' West" or *' South Affghanistán ;" the 
Mughals or their vassals held Hirát and its territory, as well as Kabul 
and Ghaznín, and their dependencies; there was no place then known 
as Kandahar, but its territory was known as Bil-yds, or with *w,' that 
letter and *b' being interchangeablo, Wál-yüs, “ Afghánistán," then, 
as now, does not refer to either Hirát, Kabul, Ghaznín, or Kandahar, 
but to the vast mountain tract surrounded on all sides by the stupendous 
range of Mihtar Sulaimán or Koh-i-Siyah, and also known under the 
designation, but in a somewhat extended sense in more recent times, of 
Roh. There is a great difference between “ Afghánistán," and the 
Afghán State, to which the name Afghánistán has of late years been 
loosely applied by Europeans only. 

Mr. Rodgers appears surprised at“ Mang Khán" the Mughal, 
putting “ the Kbhalifah's name on his coins." It would be surprising if 
he did, but the Mughals at this period had no coins but the bálish, which 
will be found explained in the translated text. The way it happened 
that the Khalifah’s namo appeared is, that the subject Musalmán 
Princes had to insert the Mughal name somewhere, but they left the 
other side of the coin as they would have done if a Musalmán was their 
suzerain, and the Mughals had never existed. "This is shown from the 
coins of the rulers of Kirmán, and of the Karlügh Turks of Ghaznín 
and Karmán, and others, who, whether they liked it or not, had to sub- 
mit to fate, and insert the name of an infidel Mughal on one side of 
their money. 

Mangü Ká'án is said to have repeated the kalimah, but he was no 
Musalmán; nud was buried according to the prescribed rites of the 
Mughals, and was interred at the side of Chingiz Khan, and of 
Tülüe or Tuli, his father. f If he had been a Musalmán, how came it 
about that he despatched his brother, Hulákü, to destroy and extirpate 
the 'Abbásis P and overturn the Kbhiláfat, which he did, and destroyed 
every male, ns he supposed, of the Kbalifah's race ? 


® Ibid, pp. LIS , I7 to I205. 
+ Ibid, p. IISI, and rule 3, p. L223, and note to p. 3 2258, para. 4. 
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Notes on the Fatehpur District. N. W. P.—By F. S. Growse, C. I. E. 
( With a Plate.) 


In order to distinguish it from other places bearing the same name 
—which is an extremely common one in the N. W. P.—the capital of the 
Fatehpur District is very frequently designated Fatehpur-Haswa. The 
latter member of the compound is the name of a small decayed town,* 
about 7 miles distant, which is now of no importance whatever; but is 
traditionally represented as the oldest inhabited site in the neighbour- 
hood. Its eponymous founder is said to have been a Rájá Hans-dhvaj, 
whose two brothers, Mor-dhvaj and Sankh-dhvaj, are also locally com- 
memorated by the names of two adjoining villages, Moráun and San- 
kháun. The Rájá's second son, Ran-bijay, had the hardihood to capture 
the horse that had been turned loose by the Pándavs, after their great 
sacrifice at Hastinapur; and they, taking this as a challenge, at once 
came down upon him and slew both him and his elder brother, Siva- 
dharna.t On their death, their sister Champávati inherited the throne. 
She is said to have re-named the town after herself, Champaka-purí, and 
dying childless, to have bequeathed it to Bráhmans, whose descendants 
held it for many generations. 


* Gen. Cunningham sub verbo in Vol. XVII of the Archmological Survey gives it 
a population of about 0,000, which is very much over the mark. The return by 


the last census was #,]97 only. 


+ This name is donbtfnl. It is alao given as Sndhanwa, or Surat. 
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However this may be, and, so far as I am aware, there is no antho- 
rity in the Mahabharat for the above legend, the town, when it ngain 
reappears in local history, is still styled Haswa and its Rájá bears the 
cognate name of Hans-ráj. After the defeat of Jay Chand, of Kananj, and 
his brother Manik, near Karra (in the Allahabad district near the Fateh- 
pur border) Kutb-ud-diu with his two sister's sons, Kásim and 'Alá-nd- 
din, is stated to have advanced against Haswa. Hansráj came out to 
meet them, and joining in single combat with 'Alá-ud-din ata village 
called Chakheri, there lost his life. "'Alá-ud-din also lost his hend, but 
the headless trunk fought its way on to Haswa, a distance of I2 miles. 
His dargáh, on the top of the old Fort in the centre of the town, is still 
held in much veneration, and is said to mark the spot where at last he 
fell and was buried. 

At the present day the town of Haswa is almost entirely surrounded 
by a broad shallow sheet of water. This has been deepened at one end 
and brought into more regular shape as a tank, in the centre of which is an 
island, measuring l05 feet square and faced on all four sides with flights 
of masonry steps. It is approached from the town by a bridge l50 feet 
long, consisting of 45 arches, of which 7 are open and 8 closed. Its 
construction is ascribed to a Kazi Yakub, who, it is said, was afterwards 
put to death by the Emperor Akbar, and that the circumstances are related 
in the Zuhür-i-kutbi. This is a book with which I have no acquaintance ; 
but I find it recorded by Badáoni that Kázi Yáküb wns suspended by 
the Emperor, his offence being that he had maintained it was illegal 
for a Muhammadan to marry more than four wives, as Akbar had 
done, 

In the century immediately preceding the Muhammadan conquest 
the Fatehpur District would seem to have been exceptionally rich in 
temples of the same style as those that still commemorate the power of 
the Chandel dynasty in Bundelkhand, across the Jamuná, af their 
ancient capitals of Mahoba and Khajurio. But, on this side of the river, 
those that were built of what is generally supposed to be the more dura- 
ble material, stone, have all been destroyed, and nothing of them now re- 
mains in siin beyond their foundations. The sculptured superstructure 
has been razed to the ground, and the fragments either buried on the 
spot or dispersed in the neighbouring villages, where they may be seen 


lying about in the lanes, or built up into the walls of the houses and _ 


modern temples. 


The only two specimens of the style still left standing are both of 


brick. one at Tinduli, near the busy markot-town.of Bindki, on the road 


to the Mauhár Railway Station; which is shown in the necompanying २. 
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photograph (Plate VI); the other at Bahun, a few miles from the Chilla 
Tára Ghat across the Jamuná, on the road from Fatehpur to Bánda.* — 
The wonder that both these temples should have survived the rough 
treatment of so many centuries is increased by the fact that they have 
been simply set flat upon the plain without any foundations, and that 
no mortar has been used in any part of the construction, but only clay. 
The bricks, however, are not only of excellent quality, but are so clean 
cut and so well joined, that—but for actual violence—it is probable that 
the building would have stood uninjured to the present day. The mould- 
ed devices that form the surface decoration of the tower are of a simple i 
and perfectly inoffensive character; but the porch, which was of stone, 
was covered with figure sculptures. This would seem to have provoked 
the wrath of some Muhammadan iconoclast; and, in a style of con- 
struction where the mutual interdependence of all the parts is so 
close, its destruction involved much damage to the remainder of the 
fabric. 
About L00 years ago, the Tinduli temple was patched up bya Brah- 
man from the next village, who added the present poreh and also 
restored with plain unmoulded bricks a considerable portion of the tower, 
Some of this new work has again given way; the plinth was also much 
broken, and unless the progress of decay had been quickly arrested, im 
the course of another year or two the whole building would have become 
a complete wreck. A small grant has therefore been made me by tho 
Local Government, and out of this I have had the terrace re-made and 
on the east side strengthened with a masonry wall, in the centre of 
which I have introduced a recessed flight of 9 steps leading up to the 
level of the temple floor. The whole of the plinth also has been 
carefully restored all round up to the height where the ornamental work 
begins. This, it is hoped, will so secure the building as to prevent 
any further fall of the superstructure. The two or three fragments that 
remain of the sculptured doorway have been let into the front of the 
modern porch; which, if not ornamental, is nt least useful as a but- 
tress. As a necessary precaution against the future criticism of any 
anti-restoration fanatic, | have had two photos taken as unimpeach- 
able evidence of the netual condition of the temple before the repairs 
were commenced, The shrine is at present occupied by a statue of 
Chatur-bhuj, after whom it is named; and it is possible that this may 
have been its original dedication. The village is inhabited by a compa- 
ratively recent colony of Kachhwáha Thikurs, and there is no local 
tradition as to the founder. 





क Neither of these temples receives tho slightost mention in the new Gazetteer 
of the Fatehpur District. 
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The building at Bahua is smaller, plainer, and in a much more * 
ruinous condition. It must originally have been dedicated to Mahádevn ; 
but at present it contains a recumbent statue of Náráyan with Lakshmi 
at his feet and Brahmá seated on a lotus growing ont of his navel. 

The figure is set upright against the wall, and locally is known only by 

the name of Kakora Bába, to whom offerings are specially made by 

young wives, natives of the village, after the birth of their first child. & 
Some 200 years ago, probably at the time when the new patron was | 
installed, the temple which must then have been quite a ruin, was very 
ignorantly repaired, pieces of the sculptured doorway (which—as at 
Tinduli—had been thrown down) being built up into the roof and other = 
places to which they did not belong. These I have taken out and joined 
together on the ground, and it now only remains to set them up in their 
proper position. This can be done at slight expense, with the help of 
two iron girders to support the broken architraves, and by building up 
a flight of masonry steps underneath. The plinth also is being repaired, 
and the ground raised, levelled and inclosed, to prevent injury from 
cattle. In both temples the cella under the brick sikhara is entirely of 
stone, with 8 flat cieling, above which the hollow brick shaft closely 
resembles in appearance the interior of an old-fashioned English 
chimney. 

Other interesting remnins of the Hindu period exist at Asothar and 
Hathgánw. The former town is the seat of a Raji, who in the absence 
of any rivals, ranks as a person of some local distinction, though his 
estate consists of six villages only. All the other resident gentry in the 
district are Muhammadans, whose ancestors were mostly officials of the 
Lucknow Court, and who are now reduced to poverty. He belongs to 
the Khichar clan, which is recognised as a branch of the Chauháns, and 
had its original home at Khichidara, or Raghu-garh, in Central India. 
Tt was from there that one Deogaj Sinh came about the middle of the 
sixteenth century A. D. and had the good fortune to marry a daughter 
of the Gautam Rájá of Aijhi, now a small village, a few miles from 
Asothar. The descendants of this marriage, however, achieved no dis- 
tinction of any kind, till |50 years later, when a member of the family, by 
name Aräru Siüh, discovered, as is said, a hidden treasure. Certainly 
by some means or other he contrived to secure for himself a more promi- 
nent position than that of any other Hindu in the neighbourhood: but E 
it lasted only a very brief period * रि 


| The Asothar Fort was built by Aráru Sifh and is therefore of y 
A no antiquity; the town is many centuries older. Its original site 

l f भो ig ah extensive पक 22076 (vs or three Kis ME 
| longs to the south of the Fort. On the highest part of it is à | 
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small enclosure of recent construction, which bears the name of the 
eponymons hero, Asvatthámn, the son of Drona, though it would seem 
rather to have been the site of an old temple of Mahádeva. Part of 
the stone sikhara has been set up ns a lingam ; the gurgoyled water- 
spout makes a trough for a well; and many other sculptured fragments 
are either lying about, or have been built up into walls; all being 
apparently of the 9th or LOth century. On a small mound further to 
the south are five large figure-sculptures. All are nude; one is stand- 
ing, the others are seated, cross-legged, with tHe usual accessories of 
lions, elephants and devotees. The hair of the head is in short close 
curls, as in statues of Buddha; but the nudity is more a Jaini charac- 
teristic, The people call them the five Pándus, which is the popular name 
in all parts of India for any five sculptures of doubtful significance. 

At Hathgánw the centre of the town is occupied by a considerable 
monnd, the site of an old fort. Here stands a ruinous mosque, construc- 
ted from the wreck of two or more Hindu temples, like the better-known 
Assi Khamba at Mahában in the Mathurá district and the so-called Par- 
mál's Palace at Mahoba, It is popularly known as the Háthi-Khána, 
or elephant stable, with reference to the legendary animal from whom 
the town is supposed to derive its name. ‘This had been given by Raja 
Jay Chand of Kanauj to a local saint, called Parásur Rishi, with a pro- 
mise of a grant of all the land that the elephant walked over without 
stopping to rest. To prevent any future dispute as to the exact limit 
of its walk, it no sooner lay down than it was there and then 
turned into stone, and a fragment of the image stil remains about 
two miles from the town, where an annual fair is held in its honour. 
The ruins consist of 23 pillars still standing, arranged in four aisles of 6 
columns each, with a masonry wall at the back and sides.  Appa- 
rently there was a fifth aisle, but if so, the whole of it has disappeared. 
The temple-doorway, a handsome piece of sculpture, has been set 
up by itself as the entrance to the mosque enclosure. "The date of the 
columns is not later than the lOth century ; their present arrangement 
was probably carried out by the Sultan of Jaunpur in the l5th or l6th 
century. 

In the District Gazetteer, published by the Local Government in 
I884, these interesting relics are briefly and incorrectly noticed as 


follows: “There was a fort in the time of Rájá Jay Chand, but 


only the foundations of it remain." At Khakhreru, which since I852 has 
been the head-quarters of a Tahsili, the same authority notes with simi- 
lar inaccuracy, “ there was a fort here, of which only the ruins now 
remain," A small mound by the side of the main rond to Khága is, it is 


true, locally culled the Garhi, or Fort, but it is clearly only the site of a 
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temple. This was thrown down by the Muhammadans, who used the 
materials tc construct n grave-yard and mosque. In l852 it may be 
presumed that these later buildings had apparently fallen into ruin and 
the bricks were then used, for a third time, in the construetion of the 
new Tahsili. All the carved stones, however, were left on the spot, 
These consist chiefly of architraves and door-jumbs, handsomely carved 
in the style of the lO0th century. A fair is held here at the end of Bhá- 
don. 

At Khairai, 5 mfles from Khára on the road to Dháta, is a circular 
mound adjoining the village, which nlso must hnve been the site of ७ 
temple. Only the foundations remain in situ, together with traces of a 
broad flight of steps leading up from the level of the plain below. 
Several huge broken blocks of sandstone are lying about, possibly the 
fragments of a colossal lingam ; and, in the village, let into the wall of 
a small modern shrine and in other places, are some mutilated figures and 
architectural details. In an extensive mound a little to the east, called 
the Garhi, I dug up three spireleta of a sithara, each 3% feet high, 
covered with the ornamentation characteristic of the lOth century A. D. 
From the time of Alá-ud-din this village has been almost exclusively 
inhabited by Muhammadans. | 

The Gazetteer, as will have been observed, has adopted the native 
practice of styling any ruin a Garhi, or Fort, but it entirely omits to 
mention the remains of what would seem to have been the most 
considerable of all the old Hindu forts in the district. This is at the 
village of Paina, about a mile north of the Gházipur Tahsil "The 
circuit of the wall with its gates and towers can be distinctly 
traced, and in the centre of the high broken ground which it encloses, 
is an inner citadel, further protected by a broad and deep moat. This 
fortified town is said to have been originally a stronghold of the Chan- 
dels, and may very probably be of still higher antiquity, but nothing 
is known of its history. The citadel was built, or rebuilt, by Arárn 
Sinh of Asothar, who probably gave it the name of Fatehgarh, by which 
it is now known. 

Specimens of late Muhammndan architecture may be seen nt the 
town of Khajuha, between four and five miles from the Tinduli tem- 
ple. They form part of an extensive series of buildings erected by 
ihe Emperor Aurangzeb, to commemorate a victory over his brother 
Shuja in a battle that was fought in the neighbourhood in tho year 

]659. He took up as much as 223 acres of ground for his new works, 


which comprise a large walled garden, called the Bádsháhi Bagh; a 


masonry tank, with an area of l4 acres; and a fort-like saráec, with two 
lofty gates. There is now, except during the rainy season, very little 
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water in the tank; for large portions of the wall that enclosed it have 
fallen, and so much earth has been washed in through the breaches, that 
the bottom of the basin is little below the level of the adjoining fields 
and is mostly under cultivation. The garden has a lofty main entrance 
in the same style as the sarae gates, and un elegant smaller portal, which 
once opened on to the street, but is now blocked by a Post Office on the 
‘standard plan,’ which has lately been built immediately in front of it. 
The garden walls have domed turrets at the corners; in other huge 
towers there are wells, with cool vaulted cells, and above them cisterns 
to supply water both for a cascade that forms the back ground of a 
shady alcove and for the fountains that played in three reservoirs of 
cut stone set in the different terraces. "The Great Terrace runs the 
whole length of the tank and has its centre raised yet another stage, 
which is approached from the lower grounds through graceful stone 


Y arches with broad double flights of steps. Upon this upper stage are 





placed two Pavilions. One is maintained in repair, having been convert- 
ed into a road-inspection house, though unfortunately it was nota little 
spoilt in the process; the other, it is hoped, will now be cleaned up and 
henceforth kept in decent order, without any utilitarian alterations or 
additions. Constructurally it is quite sound. 

The Saráe has as many as lO sets of vaulted rooms, three of which 


have been thrown into one to serve for a school, the rest are let out for 
. the accommodation of travellers. In the centre of the square, which 


has an area of IO acres, there is a domed mosque, and outside the gate 
are massive ranges of stabling for horses and elephants. The design of 
these memorial works is on a grand scale of Imperial magnificence, but 
the execution was probably hasty and there is not much delicacy in any 


"of the details. The total outlay must have amounted to a very large 
sum, 


Another building which dates from the same long reign but from tho 
very end of it and is therefore about half à century later, marks a further 
decline in architectural skill. This is the tomb of Nawib Abd-ns Samad, 
who was a person of importance in the Imperial Court, and, enjoyed very 
extensive grants of land both in the Doáb and in Bundelkhand. At 
Mataur near the Jamuná in the Gházipur Tahsil of the Fatehpur district 
he built a Fort and a fine tank (which I have not yet seen) but his 
principal residence appears to have been in the town of Fatehpur itself, 
which he extended by the addition of a new muhalla, called Abu-nagar, 
after his eldest son Abu Muhammad. The tomb stands in extensive and 
well-wooded park-like grounds that were attached to the house and has 
stone arcades and traceried windows and must have cost a large sum of 


money. But it is a heavy, ill-designed structure and would seem to 
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have been hastily finished after the premature death of the founder's 
eldest son. The stone kiosques which surmount the four corners 
would have been pleasant places to sit in and look ont upon the garden, 
but there is no possibility of getting up to them, as no staircase has been 
provided, This oversight may have been the result of haste at the end, 
but the original design is curiously faulty in making these small 
cupolas exactly the same height as the large central dome; an arrange- 
ment which produces a very flat, cumbrous effect. There are two in- 
criptions, which read as follows : 
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I. The paragon of mankind, the soul of souls, Abd-na-Samnd Khan, having van- 
quished all the men of his time in the field of gallantry, 

His soul, like 8 bird, resolved to sever its connection with this miserable world, 
and flew away and made heaven its rest. 

The date of hia departure can be calculated for his friends from the worda 
gham alam (grief and sorrow) which the pen of fate inscribed on the tablet of 
eternity. 

The letters in gham alam give the date IIl]l (Hijri) thus: gh = \009; 
m 40; a, lL; । 30; and m again 40; total lll], 

IH. God is great. The asylum of forgiveness, Abu Muhammad, son of Abd-ns- 
Samad Khan, Roshanáni, on the If Shabán, in the year ]lI6 Hijri, corresponding 
to the 48th year of the reign of the late Emperor Aurangzeb, at the ago of 23, de- 
parted this life and migrated to heaven, The tomb was finished in tho year lli2l 
Hijri. 

The grounds contained a large masonry tank and ornamental pavi- 
lions, but these with the house itself were all dismantled only — 
five years ago by some credulons persons, who hoped to discover a hid- 
den treasure. Nothing of the kind was found, and the price of the 
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bricks and other materials, which were sold to 8 railway contractor, can 
scarcely have done more than cover the cost of demolition, The Gate- 
way alone is now left standing, a massive brick building, but in the same 
plain and clumsy style as the tomb. 

The principal memorial of the connection of the district with the 
Lucknow Court, during the latter half of the l5th century, is to be seen 
at Kora, where is a fine masonry tank constructed in a year of famine 
by Zairkul-abn-d-din the local Governor, under the orders of the Vazir 
Mir Almás 'Alí Khán. It has a handsome pavilion on its margin and 
across the road is a large walled garden, in two courts, with a high 
gateway between them, and at the far end a lofty double-storeyed build- 
ing, in the grandiose style of the period, of good proportions, but with- 
out much delicacy of detail, The piers of the arcades are enormously 
massive, but there are terrible cracks in the walls, probably arising from 
an unequal settlement of the foundations, in consequence of the exces- 
sive mass of the superstructure. Tank, garden and pavilions were all 
bestowed in gift upen a Káyath, Manni Dál alias Rim Prasad, who on 
becoming a Muhammadan, took the name of Haidar Bakhsh and had the 
title of Nasir-ul-Mulk conferred upon him by Nawab Asaf-ud-daula. As 
he died childless, the property passed to the family of his brother, who 
had remained a Hindu, and is now owned by Ikbál Bahadur, son of 
Ráo Lal Bahádur, who distinguished himself by his loyalty in the mu- 
tiny. He built a temple of Siti Rim on the margin of the tank; but 
attached to his private dwelling-house are the mosque and tmambara of 
his relative, the original donee, which he keeps in repair for public use, 
though they strike a visitor as rather curious appendages to a Hindu 
establishment. 

About the same time as the tank, a long and substantial bridge was 
built over the Rind, the only one by which that river is crossed, just 
outside the town of Korá and immediately under the walls of the old 
Fort. In the Gazetteer it is incorrectly described as “a fine old Mughal 
bridge:" it is really due toà baniya, named Fatih Chand. The older 
Muhammadan bridge, of which the abutments remain, a hundred yards 
or so higher up the stream, was n very mnch smaller structure, appa- 
rently intended only as a private approach to the Fort. 

‘Zain-ul-abu-d-din’s government is further commemorated by the town 
of Jafarganj, which he named after his son Jafar "Ali Khan. Here he set- 
tled some artisans whom he brought from Lucknow, and the three grand- 
sons of one of them still carry on what is the most notable art-manufac- 
ture in this district. Their business is that of cotton-printers, and the 
peculiarity of their work is that only the simpler part of the pattern 
js stamped, while all the finer portions are hand-painted. Bed-covers, 
U 
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awnings for tents and a variety of small articles for native use are what : 
they have hitherto been in the habit of making; but they have now 
made me some curtains, which are very handsome and effective, and 
would certainly command a large sale in the European market, 

In IS0L, when this part of the Doáb was included in British terri- 
tory, Nawab Zain-ul-abu-d*din's eldest son, Bákir 'Ali Khan, was retained 
as farmer of the district under the new administration. He added a new 
quarter to the town Fatehpur, called after his name Bákir-ganj, and here 
stands his tomb built about I5I5 A. D. with a mosque and other accesso- 
ries. It is a group of no great architectural merit: but being surround- 
ed by a small flower-garden and oceupying conspicuous position at " 
the junction of four main thoroughfares, it forms the only picturesque | 
feature in a singularly mean and unattractive town. 

Since then, no Muhammadan has been in a position to spend any 
money upon building. Buta great number of Hindu temples have arisen, 
some of which are interesting specimens of modern native architecture, 
especially two situated in the outskirts of the town of Khajuhá. One 
of these has a quasi-Muhammadan dome, the other a high spire with 
clustering spirelets in the old Hindu fashion, and the facade of each 
is reflected in the water of a large and well-filled masonry tank. Both 
were built about fifty years ago by rich local traders. 

To any one like myself coming from such a thoroughly Muham- 
madanized district as Bulandshahr, the multitude of Hindu temples 
all over this part of the country is a very striking novelty in the 
landscape. For the most part they are small brick buildings with 
plaster arcading to ornament the walls, andare surmounted by domes 
more frequently than orthodox Hindu spires. There is considerable 
monotony in the design; but seen through the foliage of the mango 
and mahua groves with which the district abounds, they are graceful 
and picturesque objects, and one or more of them is visible from almost 
every single point of view in the neighbourhood of a village or along 
a main thoroughfare. Frequently the shrine is built in connection with * 
a large masonry tank, a great boon to the wayfarer in such a thirsty 
land. The two temples above-mentioned are on a larger scale than 
usual, but are typical as regards treatment, In both the general effect 
is pleasing, and in the domed example the elaborate painted decoration 
is somewhat exceptionally artistic. In the other temple the details of 
the spire are clumsy, but considerable taste has been shown in the 
general grouping. 

Fatehpur is invariably described—even in its own Gazetteer—as a | 
district that contains nothing of the slightest archeological or artistic । १] 

l value. My notes, brief and incomplete as they are, suffice to show that - b | 
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it has been maligned. In fact I believe there is scarcely a district in 
India about which such a remark could be made with truth, though it 
is popularly stated with regard to many. Given a slight faculty of 
observation, every part of the country will be found to abound with 
interest, not only as regards relics of the past but also in indications 
of still existent powers and capabilities. 

T wo classes of the community are deserving of special notice; lst, the 
Singraurs, for their singularity ; and 2ndly, the Gautam Thákurs, for their 
number and importance. The Singraurs are not mentioned by name in 
any book that I have seen ; not even in the local Gazetteer, where the 
people, who so style themselves, are included under the generic designa- 
tion of Lodhas, Ofthis tribe they may be au offshoot, but they differ 
in many respects from the common stock. They are found only in the 
Ekdalá, Khágá and Khakhrerü Tahsils, where they form nlmost the en- 
tire population of several villages and own a considerable quantity of 
land. Asa corruption of the Sanskrit Sringavera, Siugraur is the mo- 
dern name of the Ghát, in the Nawáb-ganj Pargana of the Allahabad 
district, where (as is told in the Ramayana) Rama, Siti and Lakshman 
were ferried across the Ganges by the Nishád chief Guha. Not only 
is there this identity of name, but the tribal designation Lodha ( which 
ig for lubdhika) is a fair equivalent in meaning to the classical Nishad. 
Some traditional connection between the people called Singraur and the 
place Singraur might therefore naturally be expected ; but so far as I 
could ascertain, none such exists. All the Singraurs of Ekdalá bear the 
title of Rawat, which was conferred upon them by the Emperor Akbar, 
after a visit to that town, in which he was attended by his famous minis- 
ter, Bírbal, whose mother's sister lived there. All they conld tell me as 
to their origin was that they came, in the time of the Pomárs, from the 
neighbourhood of Bánda, south of the Jamuná ; which is in exactly the 
opposite direetion from the Singraur Ghát, on the Ganges, which is to 
the north. 

According to a very widely accepted tradition, the Gautam Tha- 
kurs once owned the whole of the present Fatehpur district, together 
with much adjoining territory on both sides of the Ganges. They claim 
descent from the Vedic saint Gotama, who is also the reputed ancestor 
of the Sakya tribe, of whom sprung the great Buddha; whence, in many 
countries where his religion flourishes, he is popularly known by his 
patronymic, Gautama. The Gautam Raja had his principal seat at 
Argal, a small secluded village in the Kora Pargana, buried in the ravines 
of the river Rind. Possibly the old Fort was so named as forming a natu- 
ral‘ bar,’ or barrier (which is the meaning of the Sanskrit argala) against 
the approach of an invader. Similarly, Rind or Arind, the name of the 
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river, is à contraction for Arindamn, *the subduer of enemies, which 
would seem to refer not so much to the depth of the stream as to the 
inaecessibility of its broken banks. "The power of the family and the 
extent of its territory may have been greatly exaggerated, and certainly 
no external evidence of the truth of the local tradition has yet been sup- 
plied either by coins, or copper-plate inscriptions, as for the Gupta and 
Gabarwir dynasties, nor in temples of well-ascertained Gautam founda- 
tion, such as attest the wealth and magnificence of the Chandels. Nei- 
ther dothe Muhammadan chronographers make much mention of the 
long struggle against the Imperial forces to which the Argal Raja attri- 
butes the total disappearance of all his family records. So far also as l 
am aware, there are no extensive ruins at Argal, suchas might be 
expected ata place which for many centuries was the capital of an inde- 
pendent principality. But on this point I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge, as I have never visited the spot. Not only is it far off the 
beaten track, but the Raja dislikes being seen by Europeans, ns his per- 
sonal surroundings are simply those of a small yeoman, and a visit dicta- 
ted chiefly by curiosity might be regarded as an intrusion. To such 
extreme indigence is he now reduced, that his eldest son, and consequent- 
ly the heir to one of the oldest titles in India, is now a Constable im 
the Hamirpur Police ona salary of Rs. IOs month, and without much pros- 
pect of promotion, on account of his imperfect education. The second 
son has been given a small scholarship for his support, and is a pupil in 
the Government school in the town of Fatehpur, but though 4 years of 
age, he is only in the 9th class; and thus there is little prospect of any 
revival of the family fortunes in this generation. 

As n set off to the want of material corroboration for the high pre- 
tensions of the Argal pedigree, it must be observed that the grants and 
migrations to which reference is therein made are all accepted as true by 
cognate tribes in different parts of the Province, who haye obviously no 
interest in maintaining a fictitious legend of Gautam pre-eminence and 
their own comparative inferiority. It may also be noted that according 
to a local saying, mentioned by Gen. Cunningham in Vol XI of the 
Archmological Survey, there was once a brick temple at every kos along 
the bank of the Rind. The word ‘bank’ must of course be interpreted 
in its very widest sense as including the whole of the valley and its 
neighbourhood, and the * kos" as meaning not that the temples were at 
regular intervals of that distance, but that they were very numerous and 
close together. The two temples of Bahuá and Tinduli might thus be 
included in the series, together with those that the General describes in 
the adjoining Pargana of Sárh Salimpur, and all may with great plansi- 
bility be ascribed to the Gautam Rájas, who have always been specially 
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F connected with the Rind river. Unfortunately, there are no inscrip- 
tions to confirm this conjecture, but some may yet be discovered. Ac- 
cordingly, I think it desirable that the whole of the Rája's pedigree, as 
accepted by himself, should be put on record. The MS. in his possession 
from which I translate was written out about 60 years ago by one of the 
Kanungos of the Cawnpur district, which up to l826 included the present 
Fatehpur district as a subdivision. It was evidently the work of a very 
careless or illiterate scribe, and is in several places quite unintelligible both 
to myself and to members of the family. In the mythological portion some 
well-known names are so grossly misspelt that they would defy recog- 
| nition but for the context ; thus Sántá, daughter of Somapád, appears as 
d Santi, daughter of Lomayá; p and y, which in Nigar are much alike, 
having been confused by the copyist. The MS. would seem to have been 
consulted by Sir H. Elliot, before writing his article on the Gautams in 
the Supplemental Glossary, and he has extracted from it all the facts of 
most conspicuous interest. But the complete genealogy, though for 
many generations it is only a bare string of names, may possibly here- 
- after be of service in helping to fix a date or determine a person men- 
tioned in some other record. 


, 


Ld 
" 


pe - Pedigree of the Gautam Rájpúts and of Rája Ganpat Sinh, of Argal, 
written out by Kam Bakhsh, Kánungo of Sárh Salimpur, according to 
the order of the Collector of Cawnpur (c lI526 A. D.). 
l. Brahma. 
2. Angiras. 
3. Medhátithi. 
4. Gautama. 
“He celebrated a sacrifice at the hermitage of the Rishi Gokarna, 
from which sprung the four Kshatriya clans, the Chauhán, Parihár, 
Pamir and Sulankhi."'* 
: 9. Satünand. 
A 6. Sarudván. 
| 7. Satünik. 
8. Vibhindak. 
“ This was the time of Drona, Kripa and Asvattháma." 
9. Sringi Rishi (Rishya-sringa) “who married Santa, daughter 
of Somapád." 
IO. Ingi Rishi: “married Somantiti, daughter of Ajaypil, the 
Gahrwár Rijn of Kanauj Her dowry included all the land between 
Prayág and Hardwár, and from this date the family, who formerly were 


* Notes copied from the MS. are marked with inverted commas to distinguish 
them from additions of my own. 
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Bráhmans, began to call themselves Kshatriyas." Most other nnthori- 
ties give the limits of the dower as from Kanauj to Korá, which is much 
more intelligible. 

ll. Raja Randh Dev. 

I2. Raja Ang Dev, “built the fort of Argal on the site formerly 
called Mahákáya." 

In proof of the ancient sanetity of the spot, the following verse is 
quoted, which includes Mahákáya ns one of nine famous places of pilgri- 
mage: 

Renukah, Sükarah, Kási, Kali, Kala, Batesvarnu, 

Kálanjara, Mahákáya, Ukhalá, nava muktidáh. 

The same verse is quoted, in a more corrupt form, by Gen. Cunning- 
ham in Vol XVII of the Archwological Survey, and for Mahakiya 
which, it mav be noted, is one of the less common names of Mahádev, he 
gives Mahákála. This he explains (ignotum per ignotius), by Ujam, a 
place of which I have never heard, unless Ujam is a misprint for Ujain. 
Ukhalá he was told meant simply ‘any sacred place’ like tirtha; but 
the fact seems questionable. I am more inclined to take it as the 
proper name of a particular locality, possibly the village on the Jamuná 
(more commonly spelt Okhla) which has lately become famous as the 
head of the new Agra canal. Here wasa tomb (now pulled down) which 
bore an inscription dated in the reign of the Emperor Iltitmish ( I2l0- 
]235 A. D.) which evidences the antiquity of the site. As to the other 
places ; Renuka is on the Narmada near Jabalpur; Sükara is Soron 
in the Eta district; Kasi is of course Benares; Káli is perhaps Calcutta; 
Kiln may be Karra on the Fatehpur border; Batesar is in Agra, though 
it does not appear why the name is given in the dual number ; and 
Kálanjara is the famous fort in B undelkhand. 

IB3. Raja Balbhadra Dev. 
l4. Raja Sumin Dev. 

l5. Raja Srimán Dev. 

I6. Raja Dhvajamán Dev. 
l7. Rijn Shivmán Dev. 
]I8. Raja Bunsdhar Dev. 
I9. Raja Brat-dhar Dev. 
20. Raja Agnindra Dev. 
2). Raja Devant Dev. | 

22, Rijs Susalya Dev “built forts at Silávan and Snun," vil- 

lages in the Fatehpur district 
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pe 26. Raja Gandharv Dev. 

27. Raja Indrajit Dev. 

28. Raja Brahm Dev. 

29. Rijs Chhatradhar Dev. 

30. Raja Rám-dev Sáhi. 

Sl. Raja Nirmán Dev. 

32. Raja Prithuráj Dev. 

33. Raja Tilakdhar Dev. 

34. Raja Dhirmán Dev. 

35. Raja Satrajit Dev. 

. 36. Raja Bhüpál Dev. 
; 37. Raja Parichhat Dev. 

38. Rája Mahipál Dev. 

39. Raja Vishnudhar Dev “built a fort and palace at Naraicha" 
near Argal. 

40. Raja Khasumán Dev. 

4l. Raja Surájmán Dev. 

42. Raja Mukutmani Dev. 

43. Raja Chandramani Dev. The Gautams of the Mirzapur dis- 
trict, who are very numerous there, say that they migrated from Argal 
in the time of Raja Chandra Sen. This name does not occur in the 
pedigree, but Chandramani is a near approach to it. 

44, Raja Karan Dev. 

45. Raja Salya Dev, “fortified Silauli." 

46. Rijn Gang Dev. “ founded Kunvarpnr.” 

47: Rijn Dhirpunir Dev, “fought many times with Prithiraj and 
the Muhammadans. His Rani went to bathe at Prayág: was assaulted 

न by the Sübadár of Azimabad; Bhau and Bibhan of Müji-pattan, who 
also had gone there to bathe, came to her rescue and beat off her assail- 
ants. In return forthis help, Bhupál Siüh, Gautam, of Bhaupur, gave 

| his sister in marriage to Bhan with a dowry of I400 villages on the other 

U " side of the Ganges. Their son* was Tilok Chand, the Rio of Danriya 
H Khera. Bhüpál Sith, Gautam, was recognized as Rio of Gobha, and 
| Pargana Jár was his jágir." The Ráni's champions were of the Bais 
clan, and the villages given in dowry constitute the tract of country 

| known as Baiswára, which includes the greater part of the two Oudh 
| "CE districts of Unao and Rie Bareli. Mr. Elliot in his * Chronicles of Unao’ 

l gives a much more detailed version of the above famous incident, and 

suggests with great probability that the scene of the attempted rape was 
not at Allahabad, but at Baksar, another famous bathing-place, much 








: = ‘Son’ may be used indefinitely ; Mr. Elliot represents him as sewenth in 
descent and pute him about the year I400 A. D. 
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. Closer both to Bhaupur and to Dauriya Khera. Munii-pattan is in tho 


Dekhan. The Gautams of Bhaupur are distingnished by the title of 
Rawat, and those of Gobha (the next village to Argal) nre still style 
Rios. Bhaupur (for Bhava-pur, Bhava being a name of Siva) is on the 
right bank of the Ganges; immediately below Sivarájpur 

48. Raja Hatn Sen Dev, “married the sister of Jay Chand, the 
Gahrwár Raja of Kanauj Had many fights with the Muhammadans.” 
This popular identification of the Rathors with the Gahrwárs is notice- 

able. Itis very uncertain to what clan the earlier Rájas of Kanauj really 
belonged. The most famous of them was Bhoja I, who reigned from 
860 to 890 A. D. and was succeeded by Mahendra Pil, 92L; Bhoja 
Deva II, 925 to 950; and Vinayak Pal, 950 to 975, all in direct descent 
of father and son. A period of disturbance then seems to have followed 
and eventually Kanauj was conquered about L025 A. D. by Karna, son of 
Gangaya, the Raja of Chedi near Jabalpur. He, however, was not long 
after expelled by Chandra Deva, who founded the well-known Rithor 
dynasty, which terminated with Jay Chand, the rival of Prithi Raj. 
The sequence of events thus stated has been worked out with much 
ingenuity by Dr. Hoernle, who further conjectures that Chandra Deva's 
father, Mahichandra (son of Jasovigraha) is the same as Mahipála of 
the Pála dynasty of Benares, whose father's name is given as Vigraha- 
pila. He was a Buddhist, as his eldest son and his descendants con- 
tinued to be till their kingdom (Bihár) was subdued by the Muhamma- 
dans. The younger son, Chandra Deva, becoming a Brahmanist, 
established his capital at Kanauj, where he was succeeded by Madan 
Pál, Gobind Chandra, Bijay Chandra and finally Jay Chand. : 

49. Raja Kaling Dev, “ built the Kora fort." "This was to a great 
extent rebuilt three generations later by Bijli Khán after becoming a 
Muhammadan. Nothing now remains of it but the mosque and this too 
would seem to be of somewhat later date. The site is a high cliff com- 
manding a very extensive view of the Hind ravines. "The bnildings 
were dismantled shortly before the mutiny and the materials utilized in 
the construction of the new Tahsili 

50. Raja Sülráj Dev. “ gave a jágir of 62 villages about Sivaráj- 
pur to Parmál of Mahoba” after the defeat of the Chandels by Prithiráj. 
But this seems irreconcilable with the previous statement that No. 47 was 
a contemporary of Prithirá This Sivarájpur is a different place from 
that mentioned above and is in the Cawnpur district 

5l, Rája Mulráj Dev, “ had two sons, of whom 

52. Rája Dev Pál Dev was the elder : the younger Bijay Sinh be- 
came a Muhammadan and took the name of Bijli Khán. The Rája gave 
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= given as Bair or Bariar, or Bihál Sinh, also became a Muhammadan and 
took the name of Bahádur Khan, and built a fort at Garhi Jar, which is J 
still owned by his descendants. 
03. Rája Mam Dev “created the Rina of Chilli, with a jéjrr of 60 ~ 
villages in the neighbourhood of Majháwan" in Pargana Sárh Salímpur. - av 
54. Raja Bhauráj Dev “gave Har Sinh Dev the title of Rawat L 
with Bhaupur and other l4 villages. Gave Beduki to Kedar, a Kapa- 
riya; Májhilgánw to Nilmani, Kurmi, and Chandpur to Chand, a Bhat.” 
Beduki must mean the town of Bindki, which is now commonly said to 
derive its name from Bandagi Shih, a Muhammadan fakir whom Kirat 
Sinh, one of the Gautam Rajas, had taken under his protection. The 
Kapariyds are a wandering tribe who go round to houses after a birth, 
singing congratulatory songs and receiving small presents in retarn. 
Kedar, to whom the grant was made, is said to have contrived the escape 
of one of the Raja's sons, who was kept as a hostage by the Muhamma- 
dans. 
55. Raja Sahadey Raj. 
56. Raja Lachhman Dev. 
57. Rijs Bir Sinh Dev “ married a daughter of the Gaharwár of 
Bijaipur. Fought 22 battles against the Emperor. Gave the Chaudhra- 
hat of Pargana Kora to Jaganbansi Brahmans; 28 villages and the 
command of his army to the Athaiya Gautams; I2} villages including 
Rámpur to Lála Tandsi Lil, Kamdar; and made a Ráj Kumar of Kha- 
rauli with a grant of 4 villages.” The Athaiya Gautams (who evidently 
derive their name from the 28 (atháis) villages that were granted them) 
are said to have been Jinwars by descent and to have ingratiated them- 
selves with the Raja by teaching him the game of chess. 
58. Raja Madan Dev. 
59. Rijs Man Dev. 
60. Raja Haribaran Dev “ fought against the Emperor Humáyün 
3 at Kálpi and Hamirpurand was defeated.” This appears to be the turning 
है point in the fortunes of the family, who had esponsed the cause of Sher 
Shih and were thus marked out for vengeance by Humüyün on his 
return to India. In the Gazetteer the Raja's name is incorrectly given 
as Harcharan. 
6l. Raja Sangrám Dev. 
62. Raja Bhairon Sáhi “ defeated by the emperor, with total ruin 
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d of the family." 
i 63. Rijn Hamir Dev “ defeated by Sháhjahán." 
i 64. Raja Bhagavant Dev “ married a daughter of the Sombans 


Raja of Pratápzarh. The family Fort destroyed by Shàhjahán." 
65. Rája Indrajit Dov. 
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66. Raja Dügur Sah Dev, I607 A. D. 

67. Raja Haribal Dev, I643 A. D. “defeated by the Sübadár." 

68. Raja Himmat Bahádur Dev, L646 A. D. 

69. Raja Achal Sinh Dev, I657 A. D. “defeated in I727 by 
Saadat Khan. Utter destruction of all the family property." 

70. Rijn Sadan Sinh Dev I729 A. D. 

7l. Raja Amin Sinh, I755 A. D. 

72, Raja Ganpat Sinh, I5I7 A. D. 

73. Raja Lal Shio Rám Sinh, born I837 A. D. 

74. Kunvar Hatn Sinh. 
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On the Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar. Part II.—Hy JOHN 
Brames, B. C. S. 
(With a Map.) 
No. II. Supan BIHAR. 


In reconstructing the details of this large and important province 
very great difficulties have to be encountered. Itis not so much that 
changes have taken place, for that has happened everywhere; but that 
fora long time past no record has been kept of such changes, rather 
there has been at one time an effort to obliterate all traces of them, and 
at another a policy of deliberately refraining from enquiring into them. 
The intentional falsification of the fiscal records by the later Muham- 
madan Subahdars, and the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
have each in its own way done much to efface the former political geo- 
graphy. That so many of the old parganahs are still traceable is due 
more to the conservative instincts of the people, than to any care that 
has been bestowed upon the matter by those in authority. 

Even in Todar Mal's time parts of Bibár seem to have been some- B 
what imperfectly known. In the whole of the large Sarkár of Müngír 
(now generally written Monghyr) the areas of the mahals are wanting, 
and in some of the other Sarkárs also we find areas omitted here and 
there. The information regarding the contingents of horse and foot 
soldiery to be furnished is not given in detail for each mahal, but in most 
cases only in the lump for each Sarkar, and the castes or tribes of the 
proprictary families are only mentioned in a few instances, Moreover 
there are large areas on the map which are not covered by any of the 
mahals named in the lists, and which we must therefore assume to have २ 
been unassessed, and probably uninhabited, in those days | | न n 
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— When we examine the extent and boundaries of the who!e province 
as given in the Ain we find nevertheless that they correspond tolerably 
closely to those of the present day. The length is said to be from Garhi 
to Rohtás I20 kos. Garhi is the old fort now known as Teliágaphi a 
little to the west of Sahibganj at the point where the Santhál Hills touch 
the Ganges. This fort was regarded as the key of Bengal, and the be- 
ginning of that province. By Rohtis we must understand, not the 
historical fortress of that name, bnt the western boundary of the Sarkár 
of which it was the capital, for the fortress itself as will be seen from 
the map lies far to the east of the boundary. Tak ing Akbar's kos at 

P. about 2% English miles,* the distance would be about 300 miles; but this 
£ must have been obtained by measuring slong the then existing roads, 
for the actual distance as the crow flies is only 2l0 miles. 
Similarly the breadth from north to south, which is vaguely de- 
scribed as being from Tirhut to the hill ranges, meaning evidently the 
northern ranges of the Vindhyas, is given as II0 kos = 275 miles. But 
measuring as the crow flies on the modern map from the northern boun- 
dary of Tirhut to the southern boundary of Monghyr,t we find the 
actual distance not more than l60 miles. Jt will also be seen further on 
that some of the mahals included in Sarkar Tirhut are now under Nepal, 
| and that it is impossible to decide how far to the south among the 
$ scattered and broken groups of hills which run all through this part of 
the Subah, Muhammadan power, or at any rate Muhammadan pretensions, 
extended. 

Abul Fazl states the boundaries of the Subah as follows. On the 
east Subah Bangálah (Bengal), on the west Subahs Iláhsbád and Avadh, 
on the north and south high mountains, meaning of course the Hima- 
layas and Vindhyas respectively. These boundaries correspond with. 
tolerable accuracy to the present ones on the enst and west, though they 

८ can hardly be said to be defined nt all on the north and south any more 

L _ than they are in the present day. On the north disputes with the Nepal 
y d State have recurred at intervals down to the present time, and on the 
south the boundaries between districts in the Bihár Province and those 
in Chota Nagpur are varied from time to time to suit the exigencies of 
modern administration. "The country is hilly and irregular, and it is 
difficult to draw a definite line of demarcation between the tracts inhabi- 
ted by an Aryan population, and those inhabited by Kolarian and Dravi- 
dian tribes, such as Santhals, Khonds and Koles. The former only 
would, it may be supposed, be included in the Subah. 


®» Elliot. Races of N: W. P. vol. ii,p.lik The exact length is 2 milos 4 furlongs 
I58 yards. 


f I mean the modern districts bearing those names, not the Sarkárs of the Ain. 
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The southern boundary has in factalways been vague and unde- 
fined. The Muhammadan forces consisting as they did, chiefly of cavalry, 
seem to have been very easily beaten back from broken or rocky country, 
and it will be seen further on how even the insignificant hills which cut 
in two the southern part of the province impinging on the Ganges at 
Müngir, remain independent down to a comparatively late period, and 
how the names of the mahals in Sarkar Bibár and Múngir testify to 
the scattered nature of Muhammadan power in those parts. 

The Ganges, Son, and Gandak are mentioned as the chief rivers of 
the province, and a petrifying power is ascribed to the waters of the 
Son. This is true only of certain springs in the upper part of its course. 
It is also correctly stated that the Son, Narbadda and Jhula rivers all L 
rise close to each other on the Amarkantak mountain.* But on the 
whole the geographical details regarding this Subah are decidedly meagre 
when contrasted with those of Subahs nearer the capital, 

Todar Mal's Settlement of A. D. L582 lasted unaltered only for about 
a century, a fresh Settlement having been made in the 27th year of 
Aurangzeb, A. D. l685—by which the total revenue of the province was 
raised from fifty-five to eighty-five lakhs. The only territorial change was 
the division of the old Sarkar of Ruhtás into two; Ruhtás and Bhojpur. 

This Settlement did not remain in force so long as its predecessor 
having been superseded in l750, at a time when the power of the Mughal ॥ 
dynasty had virtnally come to an end, by a fresh Settlement the details 
of which were carried out by Janaki Ram the Naib Diwan of Bihár 
under the orders of Ali Vardi Khán, Subahdar of Bengal. The revenue 
was now further raised to ninety-five and a half lakhs. Although the 
old territorial divisions of Sarkárs and mahals remained nominally un- 
changed, there were nevertheless in reality very great changes made. It 
would lead me too far from my present subject to enter into details of 
these changes, and they could not be understood without reference to 
official maps which are not available to the public. The object aimed at 
was the increase of the revenue levied from the people to the highest v^ 
practicable point, while the increase of revenue payable to the central en, 
Government should be ns small as possible, so that there might remain ° 


* There i» apparently an error in tho Persian text of the Ain. (Vol. I ब 6) 
where the Son is said to fall into the Ganges from the north instead of from the 
south. The text ia here, however, corrupt. That the Son is meant seems clear from * 
the mention of Munir as the point of junction. If we can read the doubtful word . २ 
gy) Or yy as yy» saryu, the passage would refer to. the Ghográ, which does fal 
into the Ganges from the north oppposite eem Possibly the word ५5? or ५" 


‘preceding yy may be for nal = (5७० nadí 'river; as Abul Fazl sometimes 
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8 very great difference between what the Subahdar had to receive from 
those below him, and what he had to pay to those above him; such 
difference naturally going into his own pocket. Another object was to 
carve out for favourites and dependants new estates in various parts of 
the province without reducing to a corresponding extent the revenue 
demandable from the landholders whose estates were thus encroached 
upon and diminished. With this view a village here and a village there, 
à few bighas in one place and a few more in another, were created into 
an estate, the grantee of which had to pay a certain revenue, while the 
persons from whose estates these pilferings had been made still continued 
to pay their old rent, or at most a rent only slightly reduced. 

These tactics were followed by large proprictors in respect of their 
own estates, and in fact every one who was powerful enough to rob the 
State or his neighbours, robbed to his heart’s content. In addition 
to this constant spoliation and forcible transfer of estates, there was the 
unceasing resumption of rent-free tenures, and the creation of all sorts 
of fresh imposts, under the generic title of sdir or “remainder,” and 
other quaint technical names, mostly in order to provide an income for 
the various ranks of officials, or to meet some new extravagance of the 
Subahdar himself. Whosoever wishes to bewilder himself by an examina- 
tion of this extraordinary complication of revenue matters, may read 
Mr. J. Grant's Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, and may wonder at, 
though he will probably not understand, the remarkable skill with which 
the writer disentangles the web of accounts, and proáuces as the result 
the '*Jamá tashkhis bandobasti " of A. D. I765, on which the Perma- 
nent Settlement was based. With the Permanent Settlement the curtain 
falls on the subject ; and from that time to the present all is darkness. 

I now proceed to the details of this Subah. It contained seven 
Sarkárs, viz. :— 


Bihár. Hájipür. 

Müngir. Sáran. 

Champáran. Tirhut. 
Ruhtás. 


Comprising I99 mahals or parganahs. The total revenue is given 
in the introductory remarks as dams 22, ]I9, ]9, 404 of which dams ]7, 
26, Bl, 779 are from nakdi, and dams 4, 92, 37, 630 saytirghdl. These 
figures, however, do not agree with the result obtained by adding together 
the revenue of ench of the seven Sarkirs as given in the lists which 
follow the introduction. The total of the figures for the Sarkárs is 
dams 38, 5], l5, 242.* As regards the area no definite statement can 


" See Thomas's Pathan kings of Delhi, p. 388, for a discussion as to the accn- 


racy of Abul Fazl's figures. 
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be arrived at, for though the total area is given in the introduction as 
24,44,.20 bigahs, these figures refer only to the measured (7, e., culti- 
vated) area '"zamín-i paimüdah"' and in the Sarkar lists detailed areas 
are wanting for all the parganahs of Sarkar Müngir and many of those 
in the other Sarkárs. 


I. Sarkar BIHAR. 


46 mehals. Area 9,52,598 bigahs. Revenue 8,0l9,639 dams nakdi 
under the head of zabti* and nakdi: 2,270, 447 sayurghál. Castes various. 
2,.]l5 horse 67,350 foot. 


l. Arwal. 5,75,089 b. 5 b. 4,26,780 d. l000 foot. 

9. Ukhri. AAO b. LO b. 3,747,940 d. 

3. Leal. 40,404 b. 4b. 3,35,260 d. Bráhmnns and Afgháns. 
200 foot. 

4. Amreti. 94.387 b. I9 b. ,82],333 d. I6,035 s. 

5. Amblo. 8,47,920 d. Brahmans 250 foot. 

6. Anchha. I0, 290 b. 7 b. 6,700,000 d. Afghans. 20 horse. 300 
foot. 

7. Antari. ],998 b. 9 b. LA7, ↄa80 d. Káyaths. 20 horse. 200 
foot. 


8. Bihár bá haveli. Hasa fort of stone and burnt brick. 70,683 b.9 
b. 5,534,l57 d. 6,53,200 s. I0 horse. 400 foot. 
9. Bhildwar. 48,8l0 b. 3 b. 3,65],640 d. 9000 s. Brahmans. 500 


foot. 

I0. Biswak. 95,3I8 b. 38 b. 2,706,539 d. ।,703,30 s. Shaikhzá- 
dahs. 300 foot. 

ll. Pilich. 30,030 b. I8 b. 2,270,438 d. 59,l85 s. Bráhmnns. 
500 foot. 

I2. Baliá. 26.000 b. I8 b. 2,056,502 d. 85,747 s. Rajputs. 20 
horse. 400 foot. 

I3. Patna. Has two forts, one of burnt, the other of unburnt 


brick 2,846 b. 8 b. L.922, 430 d. ],3],807 s. 

l4.  Phulwári. 90,225 b. I0 b. .585. 420 d. ,]8,I20 s. Rájpüts. 20 
horse. 700 foot. 

5. Pahra. )2,283 b. 6. b. 94LI60 d. ]8,560 s. Brahmans, 20 
horse, 400 foot. 

I6. Bhimpir. ]0,862 b. 5. b. 824,584 d. 24,424 s. 

I7. Pundág. 727,640 d. Jabardah. 300 horse. 2000 foot. 


# “Zebty, resumed lands appropriated in jageer to defray the expenses of the 


standing military a तेल but subsequently “included in the receipts of the royal. 


treasury.” (Grant's Analysis, p. 255.) 
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Tiládah. 39,053 b. I2 b. 2,920,366 d. 232,080 s. Shekhzádahs 
20 horse. 300 foot. | 
Jarar. ]2,930 b. l0 b. 979,363 d. 880 s. Shekhzádahs. 20 


horse. 500 foot. 
Chirgán w. 904,440 d. Bráhmans. 20 horse. 300 foot. 
Jaychampá. 620,000 d. Jabardah. 20 horse. 600 foot. 
Didar. 262,500 d. 
Dhaknnir. 2lo,5Y d. 


Rah. 250,I0O d. Bráhmans. 20. horse. ]500 foot. 

Rámpür. 503,520 d. 

Rájzarh. 3,756 b. I2 b. 288,228 d. I7,225 s. 

Sunaut. 36,780 b. 7.h.258,24,I80 d. 20 horse. 500 foot. 

Samai. S25l+ b. 3 b. 2,537,080 d. 62,980 s. Káyths. ]0 
horse. 200 foot. 

Sibrah. 20,793,000 d. Rájpüts. 500 feet. 

Sándnh. 24,962 b. 2 b. ,559,956 d. Afghans. 500 foot. 

Siyür. Stone fort on top of a hill. 4445 86. l,250,59l d. 


Bráhmans. 200 horse. 5000 foot. 

Ghayáspür. $84,205 b. 5,657,290 d. 227,554 d. 

Gidhaur. Stone fort on top of a hill in the middle of the jun- 
gle, L,452,5000d. Rájpüts. 259 horse. l0,000 foot. 

Katibhara, 7,357,540 d. 

Kabar. 7,400 b. 9 b. 5,60,575 d. Káyaths. SO horse. 700 foot. 

Güh. 374,880 d. Rajputs.  700 horse. ]0UU foot. 

Ghati Bihar, 360,820 d. 

Kuranpür. 363,820 d. 

Gaya, 95Ll b. 74,270 d. 4, 235 s. 

Munir. 89,039 b. 35 b. 7ZOIDN,ITH d. 325,350 s. 

Masaudhá. 07,l5L b. IO b. +,03L,O5SV d. 

Maldah. 25 I2lb.9hb. 2, I54,5750 d. 49,805 s. Brahmans. 700 
horse. 3000 foot. 

Manaurá. 7,706 b. 6 b. 565,500 d. Brahmans. 20 horse. 500 
foot. 

Mahair. 23,937 b. I9b. LTT,)MAAOd. 47,700 s. Brahmans. 200 
foot. 

Narhat. 30,555 b. 7 b. 2,380,309 d. 5 horse. 200 foot. 


At the beginning of the list it is stated that there are 46 mahals, 
but the list itself only contains 45. Either Bihár is to be counted as two 
mnhnls, one for the Haveli, and one for the Baldah, or No. 2] Jay- 
champá must be counted as two, as the modern parganahs of Chai and 
Champá are distinct from one another, and may have been so in former 


times, 


श्र 
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It is important to observe the situation of the mahals whose area ig 
given as distinguished from those for which only the revenue is stated, 
as this distinction affords a means of judging how far Muhammadan 
supremacy really extended. On comparing the list with the map accom- 
panying this article it will be seen that the mahals whose measure- 
ment is given are those lying in the great plain of Bihar, while most of 
those in and between the hills are unmeasured, and there is every reason 
for believing that they had not at the time of the Settlement been really 
conquered. 

I have succeeded in identifying all but two ont of the forty-five 
mahals of this Sarkar, though some are only conjecturally traceable. 

9. Amblo. There is no pargana of this name now extant in either 
Gya or Patna districts. There is Amlo (now called Amlo Mutia) in 
Bhágalpür, but that is separately given under Sarkár Müngir. It is 
just possible that in the general ignorance that prevailed regarding the 
outlying parts of of Sarkár Bihár this mahal may have been entered 
twice over by mistake. It is one of the unmeasured mahals many of 
which were put down by Todar Mal from hearsay or other vague indi- 
cations. 

l6. Bhimpür is stil extant, but it was formerly larger than at 
present, a new parganah Shahjaháupür having been carved out of it, the 
name of which shews that its creation was later than Akbar's days. 

l7. Pundág is the same as Palámau and roughly indicates a vast 
tract of country lying south of Sherghotty and only nominally subject 
to the empire in the time of Akbar as it was not conquered till the reign 
of Aurangzeb,* though there had probably been occasional raids into 
various parts of the country before, and the name was therefore known 
to Todar Maland inserted in his rent roll with a purely imaginary 
revenue. The name of the proprietary clan in this and No. 2l is given 
as $52. Jabardah in the Persian text; but this is a copyist's error for 35 a 
cheroh, the Muhammadan way of spelling the name of the well known 
aboriginal Chero race. 

श्र], Jaychampa. Properly Chai Champa two contiguous parganahs 
now in the north of Hazaribagh district, invaded about A. D. I340 by a 
general of Muhammad Tughlak.f The old fort of Chai is still in exis- 
tence. These mahals like Pundig were probably only known by hearsay 
to Todar Mal and not actually subject to the Empire. 

23. Dhaknair. Properly spelt Dakhnair, i. e, Dakshina nagara. 
Nagara becomes nayara in Prákrit, e. g., Bikanir, Bhntnair, etc. 


» Boo ७ fall account by Blochmann in J. A. S. B. Vol. XL, p. Il, 


+ ib. p. IIS, | TM 
f Col. Dalton's note in Hunter's Statistical Account of Hazaribagh, p. 67. 
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25. Rámpür. An unmeasured mahal probably the pargana of that 
name in Haziribagh, known to, but not possessed, by the Mughals. 

26. Rajgarh. The celebrated Buddhist centre Rajgir. Abul Fazl 
has substituted the familiar termination garh for the less common gir 
from Rajagriha the original Sanskrit name. 

29. Sihrah. There is now no parganah of this name, the village 
of Sahra is in the south-east corner of Ghayáspür. 

3l. Siyür. There is no parganah of this name, but the fort of 
Sior or Siyüár Muhammadabad is well known. It is in parganah Rah and 
the mahal dependent on it seems to have been very extensive including 
not only Pachrukhi but also the great zamindárí of Kharakdihá in 
Hazaribigh.* It is strange that its area should be given, while that of 
Rüh is not. The measurement, however, can refer only to a very small 
portion of the whole of this vast territory. 

33. Gidhaur. Gridhrapüra = vulture-city. This is the capital of 
the great estate of this name; even in Akbar's time the Raja was one of 
the great chiefs of Bihár. The mahal included the modern pargana of 
Chakái and stretched nearly as far as Rohini. 

34. Kátibhará. I have been unable to identify this place. 

37. Ghiti Bihar. This is now called Shahr ghati (vulgo Sker- 
gotty) and is a large and well known place at the foot of the ghats or 
mountain passes leading from the highlands of Chutia Nagpur to the 
plain of Bihár. 

38. Karanpür. A large parganah of this name is still extant south 
of the town of Hazaribágh. It was probably entered on the rent roll 
by Todar Mal merely on hearsay, the name having become known from 
the Muhammadan raids on Kokrah and Pundág. It could not have been 
&ctually subject to Akbar. 

The Sarkár of Bihar thus reconstructed occupies the whole of the 
modern districts of Patna and Gaya, the western half of the great plain 
of Magadha. It also includes certain tracts now included in the districts 
of Hazaribagh and Lohárdagi in the Chutiá Nagpur country, but as has 
been shown above, these latter tracts, such as Pundáz, Chai-Champa, 
Karanpur, ete. were rather claimed, than possessed by the sovereign of 
Delhi, and it is impossible to say how far they extended. In the map 
which accompanies this article they have not been coloured but merely 
indicated by a line under the name. 

It may be interesting to students of the science of language to 
notice that the area of this Sarkár corresponds pretty accurately with 


the area of the modern Magadhi dialect of Bihár as shewn in the map 


prefixed to Part I of Mr. Grierson's grammars of the Bihári language 
* Ibid, p. iao. 
w 
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recently published. In fact the dialectic boundaries throughout this 
Subah correspond in a remarkable manner with those of the Sarkars. 
Thus Sarkirs Ruhtás, Sáran and Champaran speak Bhojpüri, Sarkár 
Bihir Magadhi, Sarkárs Tirhut, Hajipür and Müngir Maithili.* This 
coincidence may be merely accidental, and due to the fact that the 
language boundaries were decided by the same considerations as the 
administrative boundaries, namely, the leading natural features of the 
country such as hills, rivers and so on. ‘There are, however, parts where 
no such natural boundary exists, and in those the coincidence is not 
easily to be accounted for. The remarkable tongue-like projection of 
Magadhi south-eastwards beyond Jamui almost as far as Deogarh is 
apparently to be accounted for by the fact that all that country belonged 
to the Rájas of Gidhaur who on conquering it from the Santhals pro- 
bably settled it with cultivators from the western parts of their territory 
who naturally spoke Magadhi. 


II. Sankám MüNoín. 


3l mahals, 09,625,95] $ dams. Castes various. 2,l50 horse. 50,000 
foot. 


l. Abhaypür. 20,00,000 d. 
2. Usli. 89,760 d. 
3. Ango. I47,5800 d. 
4. Amblo. 50,000 d. 
5. Bhagalpur. 46,96,]]0 d. 
6. Baha. 2392. 87,320 d. 
7. Pharkiyah. 30,00,000 d. 
B. Pabárpárah. 240,920 d. 
9. Pasai. ]32,300 d. 
l0. Tanür. 88,420 d. 
3]. Chhai. 929 80,000 d. 
I2. Chandui. 3,60,000 d. 
IB3. Dharmpür. 40,00,000 d. 
l4. Dánd Sukhwáráh. [,36,000 d. 
l5. Rohini. 95,360 d. 
I6. Sarohi. I7,73,000 d. 
I7. Sukhdhars. 670,240 d. 


e I think, however, that Mr. Griorson has carried northorn Maithili too far to 
the east in Purnish and tho Morang. I was Collector of that district for four years, 
and my impression is that Maithili is confined to the parganah of Dharampür which 
formed part of Sarkir Müngír. In central and northern Purniah the language is 
atterly corrupt and too much mixed with Bengali to be fairly called Maithili. This, 
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I8. Singhauli. 860,000 d. 
IN, Sürajgarh. 2,99,445 d. 
20. Sikhrá ábádi. LGOOOO d. 
2l. Sațiárí. 58,730 d. 
22. Kahlgánw. 28,00,000 d. 
29. Kherhi. 689,044 d. 
24. Kojrah. 260,602 d. 
25. Khetki. 60,000 d. 
26. Lakhanpur. 633,280 d. 
27. Masjidpur. ।2,59,750 d. 
28. Múngír bá Haveli, 808,907} d. 
29. Masdi. 29,725 d. 
30. Hindue. 708,300 d. 
Sl. Hazartaki. 9,482 d. 


In this Sarkár it is noticeable in the first place that not a single 
mahal contains more than a statement of the revenue payable by it. 
There is no information as to area, ruling castes, or anything else. This 
is the more remarkable because Todar Mal himself resided for some time 
at Monghyr, though it is true he was at that time more intent on warlike 
than on financial pursuits. There is much to shew that all this south- 
eastern corner of Bihar was very imperfectly known to the Muham- 
madans, for instance, the important and well known estate of Kharakpür 
does not occur as the name of a mahal at all. It is still the largest 
estate in south Bihár though it has passed away from the ownership of 
the ancient line of Rajas. Blochmann has discovered from the Akbar- 
nima that at the time of the conquest of Bengal and Bihár by Akbar 
Rája Sangrám Sahaí of Kharakpur was one of the three principal chiefs 
of the country, and as he submitted to Akbar and with the exception of 
one or two passing revolts remained on the whole tolerably submissive 
all that reign one would expect to see his estate figure on Todar Mal'a 
list. The only way to account for the omission is to suppose that Kha- 
rakpur itself was not at that time a separate mahal, and as nearly the 
whole of it consisted of hills either barren or covered with jungle there 
was probably no assessment, or if brought on the books at all, any assess- 
ment there might be would probably be Sayürghál, and as no Sayürghál 
is recorded for this Sarkár, the name of Kharakpür would not find 
entry. All or nearly all the other parganas in this vast estate are duly 
mentioned, vis, Dándá Sukhwára, Hendueh, Hazirtaki, Lakhanpur, 
Masdi, Pahiirpéirah, Sahrüi, Sukharábaüdi, Amlo Mutia, Wasila and Kher- 
hi, and it may be supposed that the land on which the fort and town of 
Kharakpur stood was included in one or other of these parganuhs. 
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Of the mahals entered in the above list all but three are still extant 
though probably the area of many of them has varied considerably. 

2. Uslá is now written Wasilá. 

3. Ango, not traceable. 

4. Amblo, now called Amlo Mutia far down in the south of the 
Bhazgalpür district. 

8. Pabirpiri. This word is written in the text lye with a 
var. lectio lylye I propose to read bY > 4s and to identify the mahal 
with that now called Parbatpárá, parbat and pahár meaning the same 
thing. 

l0. 'Tanür. The record-keeper of the Monghyr Collectorate con- 
jectures that the true reading is yep, there is a mahal of this name 
Tahaur or rather Tahaurganj in Kharakpür. This seems a somewhat 
donbtful identification. There is no place called Tanúr, as far as | can 
learn 

}6. Sarohi now written «sree Sabroi 

I7T. Sukhdhará seems to be a mistake for Sukhohará due to the simi- 
larity between ७ and s. It was once a separate pargana but is now 
included in Haveli Monghyr. 

2l, Satiári now included in Bhágalpur. 

25. Khetki not traceable, but is probably intended for Khetauria. 

This Sarkár runs far down south-eastwards into the jungly tracta 
now in the Santhal Parganas and it is impossible to fix any definite 
boundaries in that direction. Probably the Muhammadans did no more 
than make occasional raids into this wild and difficult country, and the 
mahals lying in this direction, such as Hindue (Handoi, Hendueh, etc.), 
Rohini and Pasai have therefore been treated in the same way as Pundág 
and Chai Champá of Sarkár Bihár, and merely underlined. 

In the north too the parganas of Pharkiya and Chhai covered vast 
areas of sparsely peopled swamps and marshes and it is uncertain how far 
their boundary could be held to extend on thenorth. Much of the 
country included in the modern pargunas of Náthpür, Dhaphar, Nari- 
digar and. Nisankhpür Kora was down to comparatively recent times 
under the rule of the Nepalese government. None of these names are 
found in the Ain under Sarkar Müngir, though as will be shewn further 
on itis possible that some part of this country is included under one 
or other of the easternmost mahals of Sarkar Tirhut. The large mahal 
of Dharmpür now lying east but formerly west of the great Kosi river 
which has changed its course within recent times,* forms the eastern 


* Almost within the memory of living men the Kosi flowed to the north-east 
of the town of Porniah and its old course may still be clearly traced by a broad and 
deep depression in the soil running for some fifty miles across the district. Even 
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frontier of Bihár and its boundary with Sarkar Pürniah of Subah Bengal 
is distinct and unmistakeable, but how far it went to the north cannot 
now be said with any certainty. 


III. SARKAR CHAMPARAYN. 
3.mahals, Area 85,7ll b. 5 b. 55,I3,420 d. 700 horse. 30,000 foot. 


l. Simránw. 7,200 b. Z b. — 5,90,095 d. 

2. Mihsi. 56,095 b. 7 b. 35,)8,435 d. 

3. Majhowa. 22,4l5 b. 6b. 4,04 890 d. 

All three mahals are stil extant. Simrinyw lies partly in British 
territory and partly in Nepal. The ruins of the old capital of Simránw 
(Samara gráma = battle-village) lie among dense jungle just across the 
Nepal frontier. Mihsi or Mahsi lies to the south of it. 

3. Majhowa is a very large parganah in the present day stretching 
as far as Tribeni Ghat, the point where the Gandak issues from the hills. 
It was not so large in the time of Akbar, for the great forest of the Cham- 
pak tree from which the district takes its name (चम्पकारणा champaká- 
ranya = Champiran) was not fully conquered and settled by the ancestors 
of the Mahárája of Bettinh nor was the now flourishing town of Bettiah 
founded tilla much later date. I have shewn on the map only the 
eastern and southern boundaries of this mahal, it is impossible to say 
how far it may have extended in a north-westerly direction. It, however, 
probably touched on Sarkar Gorakhpur in Subah Avadh just across the 
Gandak river, much of which especially on its eastern frontier was cover- 


ed with forests. 
IV. SARKAR HÁJÍPÚÓR. 


ll Mahals. Ten towns 4445 436,952 b. l5 b. 2,73,3],030 dams. 


l. Akbarpur. 3,366 b. 37 b. 3,98,040 d. 
2. Busádi. I0, 560 b. l4 b. 6,24, 79] d. 
3. Bisiri, LOGBTOB. 7b. 63,80,000 d. 
4. Bálágachh. 4,638 b. 2b.  9,73,660 d. 
5. Patkhará. 58,306 b. l3b. S5,I8,354 d. 
6. Hájipür Haveli. 62,653 b. I7 b. 35,332,460 d. 
7. Rati. 30,438 b.l3b. l5,24,950 d. 
8. Suresi. LOSAGIBb. 8b. 27,04,300 d. 
9, "'Imádpür. l2,987 b. 7b. 7,95,870 d. 

IO. Kadahsandh. 8,76,200 d. 

ll. Naipür. 27,877 b. 9 b. 26,63,980 d. 


within my own period of service the Kosi has removed many miles to the wost of 
the course shown on the Atlas of India and other comparatively recent maps; one 
stage of its frequent changes is marked by the chotá Kosi which still forms the 


boundary of pargannah Dharampür. 
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The whole of the above parganahs are still in existence aad clearly 
identifiable under their ancient names. Even in the cases of Nos. 5 and 
I0 there is no doubt as to what is meant. 

2. Isusually spelt in the present day Bhusadah s5l- 54 

3. Bisárá is a very large pargannah, now broken up into Tappas, 
the names of which are more used than thnt of the pargannah itself. Its 
actual situation and extent, however, are well-known. 

5. Patkhará is the reading given in Blochmann’s text. He 


gives, however, in a note a var. lect. ty“ and this is correct. Tho 
old pargannah of Teghari lying along the left bank of the Ganges, in the 
south-east corner of the Sarkar, is now known as Mulki, but the town of 
Teghará still retains its old name. 
l0. Kadahsand. This name is spelt in many ways in various MSS. 
but there can be no deubt that by it is meant the present pargannah of 
Gadehsar occupying the north-western point of the Sarkár. 
This Sarkár is a long and rather narrow strip comprising the tract 
between the Burh Gandak river on the north-east, and the Gandak and 
Ganges on the south-west and south. North of the Burh Gandak lies 


Sarkar Tirhut, though in later times that name was applied to a much 
larger area. 


V. SARKÁR SARAN. 


l7 mahals. Measured aren 229,052 b. l5 b. 60,72,0043 d. Castes 
various. LOOO horse. 50,000 foot. 


l. Andar. 72I8Bb. 4b. 5,34,990 d. 
:9. Bardi. 7,}I7 b. lO b. | 5,33,820 d. 
3. Bal. 66,320 b. Sb. 48,938,378 d. 
4. Biri. I5, O060 b. 3b. 383,7974 d. 
5. Narhan B,6llb. Bb. 6,54,508 d. 
6. Pachlakh. 9,266 b. l5 b. 4,87,997 d. 
7. Chirend. 84l3 b. I3b. 6,433,270 d. 
8. Chanubárá. 4,00,000 d. 
9. Jüinah. 6,763 b. Bb. 3,09,282 d. 
I0. Digsi. 5,825 b. 2,77,630 d. 
ll. Sipáh. 2,662 b. 2,90,592 d. 
39, God. 28.049 b. 3b. 202,050 d. 


I7,437 b. 7,74,496 d. 
i68i5 b. _-—-3,4,539 d. 
8,752 b. 9 b. 6,,83 d. 
9,405 b. 7b. 6,97,l40 d. 
i0 ↄ86 b. là b. 8,,095 d. 
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This Sarkár like that of Champáran has no Haveli; but it is well 
preserved. In the present day sixteen out of Todar Mal's seventeen 
mahals are in existence, though some of the modern names differ slightly 
from those in the Ain. 

5. Narhan is entered here though not its proper place in alphabeti- 
cal order, because it is by mistake written Barhan in the Ain. "There 
is, however, no doubt that Narhan is meant, 

7. Chirend now callad Chiránd. 

9. Jüínah. There is no parganah of this name. I suspect the real 
reading is Chausah ( A> for å>), which, according to Grant who 
calls it ** Choseh," was transferred to Sarkar Gorakhpür at some time 
between I750 and I765 A. D. 

l0. Digsi is for Dhangsi, a mistake of dots only. 

l4. Kashmir is now called, and has apparently been always called 
Kasmar ; the substitution of the better known name of the mountain king- 
dom which Akbar was then in process of absorbing into the Empire is a 
chnracteristic touch of the polities of the time. 

l5. Mángjhi, now, and probably always, Manjhi, It is difficult to 
account by any phonetic process for the presence of the «४. 

l6. Mandhal now Marhal which is the same word under a slightly 
different pronunciation (म्रंढल्ल or Wzw). 


VI. Sankng TIRHUT. 


74 mahals. Measured area 2,06,464 b. 3 b. ],9l,89,777} dims. 
Castes various. 700 horse. 80,000 foot. 


l. Ahispür. 4,880 b. 3,02,550 d. 
2. U'tarkhand. 2,068 b. ],28,42 d. 
3. Ahilwar. LOOoub.  b. 62,2।2 d. 
4. Ubhi. 60,000 d. 
5. Ughiri. 836 b. l5 b. 53,980 d. 
6. Athiis. 559 b. 7b. 34,356 d. 
7. to l0. Basriand others. 4 mahals IL25,000 d. 
ll. Bharwárah.. ]5,I75 b. 942,000 d. 
I2. Nánpür. 40,347 b. 8,94,792 d. 
l3. Barel. 6,l85 b. 7,89,858 d. 
l4. Pipra. Ls23 b. l8 b. l,l2,59l d. 
l5. Padri. 9,048 b. 9,04,258 d. 
l6. Basotrá. 8,864 b. 5,46,627 d. 
I7. Pachhi. $,bl6 b. 3,6,950 d. 
8. Bahnur. 5,033 b. 2,897,773} d. 
9. Bachhnur. 4,956 b. 275,l85 d. 
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Pachhim Bhigo. 
dá. 

Pimb Bhigo. 

Pandrájah. 

Bádi Bhüsádi. 

Bhálá. 

Bhadwar. 

Paribárpür. 

Bahádurpür. 

Barai 


Parihár Rágho. 


Bhaurá. 
Pulwarah 
Bürá. 


Banwa. 


Parihárpür Jabdi. 


Pengi. 
Büchháwár. 
Barsáni. 


Tarani. 


Tilok Chawand. | 


Tajpur. 
Tándah. 
Tarson. 

Tirhnt Haveli. 
Jakhar. 

Jarail. 
Chakmani. 
Jakhalpáür. 
Jabdi. 
Dharaur. 
Darbhangá. 
Rám Cháwand. 


4,095 b. 
3,76 b. 
3,022 b. 76. 
3,l35 b. 4 b. 
2,823 b. 
2.840 b. 
2.087 b. 
l,968 b. 
,936 b. I2 b. 
LASßS b. I2 b. 
LBos b. 7 b. 
LI70 b. 9 b. 
LoGo b. 4b. 
875 b. l5 b. 


6,040 b. l4 b. 
505 b. 5b. 
I8s b. 0 b. 
200 b. 8 b. 

7,l7l b. 

22llb. 7b. 

IBBLb. LAB. 

Loss b. 4b. 
980 b. 4 b. 

2,397 b. 
7,40 b. 


27.46626 d. 
267,862} d. 
2,22.280 d. 
l95,537% d. 
l,75,585 d. 
],25,437 d. 
30,47]4 d. 
2]।,067% d. 

lly,305 d. 

90,3694 d. 

Bl,605 d. 
69,608 d. 
65,627 d. 
55,757 d. 
40,539 d. 
37,736 d. 
8],550 d. 
]2,875.0. 
]2,5695 d. 


iſo6. oꝛo d. 
54,025 d. 
I509.obꝛ d. 
202,88 d. 
470,005} d. 
_94L,0l0 d. 
29,094 d. 
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62. Korádi. 9,000 d. 
63. Khandá. 330 b. 6 b. 2],443 d. 
64. Ladwári. 2,609 b. ]42,495 d. 
65, Mahilá. l5,295 b. 942,048 d. 
66. Morwah. 8,289 b. 55,485 d. 
67. Mahend. ,077 b. I2 b. 66,693 d. 
68. Narangá. 632 b. 38 b. 39,022 d. 
69. Malhni. l5l b. lb. 9,728 d. 
70. Noram. 288, 40 d. 
7l, Nautan, 3,38l b. 7. ०, 209,l53 d. 
72. Hithi. ~ 2,563 b.l8b, l59,790F d. 
73. Hirni. 796 b, I7 b. 50,342 d. 
74. Havi. 3,665 b. 8 b. 230,700 d. 


It would be a mistake to infer from the very great number of par- 
ganahs it contains that this Sarkár is larger than the others in this 
Subah. In fact it covers less area than Sarkárs Bihár or Müngír; the 
parganahs of which it is composed are in many instances very small, so 
small that they can hardly be shown on a map of moderate dimensions. 
I have had to indicate some of them by.numbers. The Sarkár is one of 
the most difficult to reconstruct of any outside Bengal, many changes 
have taken place both in the names and arrangement of the parganahs 
and there are large areas absolutely unnecounted for. In dealing with 
tracts lying north of the Ganges we have always to take into considera- 
tion the fact that the extent of the fardi or submontane forest varies at 
different points in the most capricious manner, in some places stretching 
far down to the south and being apparently omitted from Akbar's cen- 
sus, while at others parganahs are mentioned which lie close up under 
the hills and are now included in Nepal. Of the 74 mahals comprised 
in this Sarkár some are not to be found at all in the present day, while 
on the other hand there are several modern parganahs, some of them very 
large, which are not mentioned in the Ain. It is probable, in fact 
almost certain, that the older and now untraceable mahals are repre- 
sented by these modern pargannhs, but which modern name corresponds 
to which ancient name is a mystery I have not been able to solve either 
by enquiry on the spot or by any other means. During the greater part 
of the period lying between our own day and Akbar's, Tirhut has been 
under the rule of the great house of Darbhanga, and it was probably by 
the successive Rijas that the changes were made which appear to have 
obliterated so many of the old fiscal divisions, Iam, however, informed 
by good authority that even the Kánüngo's papers do not contain any 
record of these changes, It seems therefore hopeless to attempt any 
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further elucidation. Such facts, and more or less probable conjectures, 
as I have been able to arrive at are included in the following notes. ‘The 
mahals not mentioned are still extant under their old names, though it 
is of course quite uncertain whether their present area is the same as 
their former; in all probability, it is not | 

4. Ubhi. No parganah of this name. The most probable con- 
Jecture, though it is no more than that, is that for (54425! we should read 

T Othi. This is said to have been the local name for the country 

lying on the extreme east of the Sarkár, north of the two vast and un- 
defined parganahs of Pharkiya and Chhai of Sarkár Mingir; and now 
included in parganah Nisankhpür Kora. The tradition is however a very 
vague one. 

6. Atháis. Not found, and probably now known by some other 
name. 

7tol0. Basri wa ghairah. Not found. I hazard the suggestion 
that we have under this name the present parganah of Nari digar on tha. 
north-east frontier of the Sarkár (sym) may be a copyist’s error for 434 
and the Persian digar is a commonly used equivalent for the Arabic 
ghair. This parganah is not otherwise traceable ; but I do not attach 
much importance to the suggestion. 

l4. Piprá is a copyist's error for Babrá. 

8. Bahnür. There are several parganahs the names of which closely 
resemble each other, especially when written in Persian, such as Bahnür, 
Bhanwar, Bhaur, Bhürá, all of which would be written spip! or jsp 
and in the Shikastah or even in the Naskh-ta'lik hand would easily be 
confounded. It appears that owing to this cause the names have been 
entered more than once, as all the mahals so named cannot be traced. 

32. Pulwárá not found. 

33. See remark on No. I8 above. 

37. Büchháwar now Bachaur 

38. Barsání, properly Parsáni, It is not now a parganah but mere- 
ly a village in Babrá, the residence of the Rájás of Turki 

42, "Fándah, not found 

44. Tirhut Haveli. This is the strangest entry of all. There is 
now no parganah called Tirhut, and there seems good reason for be- 
lieving that there never was one so called. Tirhut (Sanskr. Tirabhukti) 
is the old name of the whole stretch of country from the Gandak to the 
Kosi, there is no evidence to shew that the name was ever restricted to 
a single mahal, Nor is there locally any tradition of there ever having 
been a Haveli Tirhut. The only two Havelis in the modern Tirhut 

are those of Darbhanga and Hájipore. The latter is as we have 
duly recognized in the Ain, the former, however, appears merely as 
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a mahal without the addition of Haveli. It could only have acquired 
this title after the Rájás had moved their residence to that place from 
Bhawárá, an event which did not happen till 762 
Although, however, there is not, and probably never was, a mahal 

called Tirhut, there is a very large parganah named Tirsath spi=), which 
occupies the centre of western Tirhut, just as Darbhanga does that of 
eastern. It seems more than probable that Todar Mal or his informant 
was misled by the similarity between the two words and wrote —4, 
Apes, The point is, however, an obscure one 

53. Sareshta not found. Possibly a copyist's error, by which mahal 
Suresa of Sarkár Hajipür has been repeated. Or it may be that a por- 
tion of that mahal was included in Sarkár Tirhut. There is a large 
tract of country opposite to Suresa on the Tirhut side of the Burh Gan- 
dak unaccounted for. It now bears the name of Kasmi, bnt this name 
does not occur in the Ain. 

90. Salimabád. This very small mahal containing only one village 
is included in parganah Havi 

56. Sanjauli Tadra, not found 

58. Fakírábád, this is now written Fakhrábád 3U!,s? 

6l. Kodá Khand. There is no parganah of this name, but I suspect 


that parganah Kab Khand is meant. The tract included in this par- 
ganah is surrounded on all sides by mahals of the Ain and it must there- 
fore have been inhabited and assessed. The origin of the name is un- 
known to me,.but if Kab = Kavi ' poet’ it may have been equally cor- 
rectly written Kay which would account for a spelling (3४ changed 
by a copyist's error into !355. 

62. Korádi, an unmeasured mahal and probably not actually in 
the possession of the Muhammadans as it lies far to the north reaching to 
the base of the Himnlayas and is now in Nepalese territory. I have 
merely underlined the name in the map as in the case of Pundig and 
other outlying regions in Sarkár Bihár. The ancient city of Janakpur, 
the capital of Mithila, is in this parganah 

70. Norm. There is no mahal of this name. It is evidently a 
copyist's error for Loánw' (s) for ¢ ) area and ryja being equi- 
valent. The origin of the name is not known to me, but it seems to 
point back to Lokagráma, Lohagrama or some such name. If it were 
not almost too far to the east to come within the area of the Ráma and 
Sité legend I should think of Lavagráma from the name of Rám's son. 
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VII. SARKAR HRuurís. 


I8 mahals. 473,340 b. l5 b. 40,5I9,493d. Castes various. 4,550 
horse. ]62,000 foot. 


l. Alrah. 53, 5346 b. 6 b. 30,284000 a. 
2. Bhojpür. 66,078 b. 7 b. 4,903,3L0 d. 
3. Piro. 3,407,840 d. 
4. Panwir. 29,733 b. 3b. l,677,000 d. 
9. Bargánw. I0,540 b. 37 b. 842,400 d. 
6. Jaund. 45,25lb. 3 b. 4,440,360 d, 
7. Jidar. 26,538 b. l6 b. L634 40 d. 
8. Danwár. 29,l54 b. 4b. 6,076,520 त, 
9. Dinar. 350,000 d. 
IO. Ruhtás Haveli. 34,330 b. I9 b. 2,258,620 d. 
]l. Ratanpür. Has a strong fort. 783,425 d. 
l2. Sirsi. 44, 7lI0b. 3 b. 2,769,466 d. 
I3. Sahasránw. 3],220 b. I8 b. 2,370,790 d. 
l4. Fathpür Bihiá. 50,474 b. l5 b. 3,735,040 d. 
l5. Kotri. 29,l68 b. l5 b. ]8,293,200 d. 
I6. Kot. Has a stone fort. 847,920 d. 
l7. Mangror. 024,000 d. 
B. Nannor. 96,92] b. 2,000,000 d. 


This Sarkár is in the main conterminons with the modern district 
of Shabábád being bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the east by 
the Son, on the west by the ill-omened Karamnisi and on the south by 
the Kaimür range, though in this direction it is impossible to say exactly 
how far it may have been held to extend in Akbar's time. The hold of 
the Muhammadans on this district must have been at all times somewhat 
precarious owing to the turbulence and independence of the Rájás of 
Bhojpár. Dalpat Singh the Raja in Akbar'a days appears to have spent 
his time alternately in durance and in rebellion. A great deal of this 
Sarkar was doubtless in the words of Mr. Sarristahdár Grant “ unsubdued 
“and probably unexplored as held by independant or refractory zamin- 
‘dirs, though valued by information and entered on the public records 
of the exchequer."'* 

In the settlement made under Aurangzeb in A. D. 685 it was 
broken up, as stated above, into two Sarkárs of which Rohtás contained 
7 and the new Sarkár of Bhojptir, or Shahábád (n name which apparent- 
ly occurs for the first time at this period) contained IL. 


# Grant's Analysis. Fifth Report, p. 505. 
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Though in general comprised within the boundaries above men- z 
tioned the territory of this Sarkár breaks out in a curious way at one or + . 


two points. Mahal Fathpür Bihiá includes the Doábá or tongue of land 
between the Ganges and Ghogra rivers which should geographically 
belong to Sarkar Gházipür of Subah Ilahábád ; but on the other hand 
mahal Chaunsá which from its position should form a portion of this 
Sarkar is given to Gházipür.* In the present day this irregularity has 
been rectified, Chaunsá now bélongs to Shahábád, and the Doábá to Ghá- 
zipür or strictly speaking to the recently formed district of Baliá in 
the North West Provinces. 

Again in the south-east the parganas of Sírís and Kutumba which 
should by their position on the right bank of the Son, belong to Sarkár 
Bihár are attached to this Sarkár. Probably as lying within sight of the 
lofty fortified plateau of Rohtis they were more easily managed from 
there, than from the distant town of Bihár. (See No. 7 below.) 

In the south-west also the parganah of Mangror lies beyond, that 
is, to the west of the Karamnásá and should belong to Gházipür. It is 
now included in the district of Mirzapür in the N. W. Provinces. 

There is not much difficulty in reconstructing this Sarkár. 

l. Xlrah is evidently a mistake of the copyist for Arah or Arrah 
the present capital of the district. 

5. Bargánw, a copyist's error for Bárahgánw, a still extant par- 
ganah at the extreme north-east corner of the Sarkár comprising most of 
the alluvial formations and islands nt the junction of the Ganges and 
Son rivers. 

6. Jaund. Should be Chaund. In the present day the name is 
usually written Chánd, and the area of this parganah is included in the 
modern one of Chainpür. The name Chaund is identi@al with Cháwand 
borne by several mahals in Sarkar Tirhut and is derived from Chámundàá 
qaw, a name of Durgá, who according to a local legend destroyed a 

| demon at this place. 
^ 7. Jídar. Should be Haidar (0०२५ ), and probably indicates the 
country on the right bank of the Son opposite Rohtás. There is a large 
fort called Haidargarh ill extant in that region. -It is now in par- 
ganah Jhapla. This parganah, together with Bilaunjah to the south-west, 
was assigned by Sháh Jahán along with Siris, and several others, for 
the maintenance of the garrison of Rohtis, and down to the time of 
British rule was included in that Sarkár. 
ll. Ratanpiir, this mahal together with Kot (No. l6) and Mangror 
(No. 7) comprised the district of Bijaygarh which passed into the 
| possession of the Maharaja of Benares prior to British rule, We may 


* See Elliot's Races of N. W. P, vol, ii, p. Il5. 
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probably therefore identify the *' strong fort " mentioned in the Ain, with 
the well known hill-fort of Bijaygarh on a high plateau overlooking 
the Son. No place or tract bearing the name of Ratanpür seems to exist 
in the present day. 

l2. Sirsi, now called Siris, a parganah in the Gya district on the 


right bank of the Son. It appears to have included also the modern. 


parganah of Kutumbá which in Grant's Analysis is coupled with Siris 
in one zamindari, and included in Sarkar Rohtás.* 

I3. Sahasránw, now vulgo Sasseram, the home and burial-place of 
Sher Sháh, and his son. 

l5. Kotrá appears to be the parganah now called Rámgarh, the 
village of Kotrá is still extant in that parganah 

l6. Kot. See remarks on No.ll. The fort of Kot appears to be 
that called Naugarh. 

I7. Mangror, now in the Mirzapür district. I have treated this 
mahal together with Kot and Ratanpür as being beyond the actual limit 
of Muhammadan possessions and have indicated them in the map by a 
coloured line under the name. 


In conclusion, it will be seen that the reconstruction of this Subah 
is far from being complete. Here, as in the case of Subah Avadh, I 
would express a hope that persons living on the spot may be able to clear 
up some, if not all, of the doubtful points, by local enqu iry. 


* Fifth report, p. 68.R65 
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Translation to Manbodh's Haribans.—Hy G. A. Grierson. 


As promised when laying the text of this interesting Maithil poem 
before the Society,! I now offer a translation of it. 

This was the more necessary, as the text is very difficult, there 
being many passages which even Maithil pandits have been unable to 
interpret satisfactorily. I have done my best to give a clear rendering of 
the whole, and have added notes where requisite. 

As the poem contains a large number of words and forms not men- 
tioned in any extant dictionary or grammar, I have added an indez 
vocabulorum, which will I hope prove useful. 

In the introduction to the text I stated that the author had no issue. 
I have since ascertained that he had a daughter from whom the present 


 Maháráj of Darbhangá is descended. 


Book I. 
I reverence? the feet of the daughter of the Himalaya,’ through 


whose power poets can describe the three worlds. IT also* have made my 


! Soe J. A. 8. B. Part I for l552, p.l29. 

? प्रणमे or wagi, old Mth. for TWHI; = Skr. प्रशस्रामि, ‘I reverence.” For 
similar forms in a still older stago, cf. बिनमज्यों ond समद्ञ्ञो io Vid. LX XVIII 
2,5, Horethe termination ज्यों is simply another way of writing al so that बिनमको 
i» for बिनमयेँ = Ap. Pr. विशणमर्स = Skr. विनमसासि 

3 Pirvnti, i. e., Devi 

! wags means ‘I also,’ यच माप. 
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mind a! great one (in order to undertake so great a subject for) . 
Krishna's birth and marriage are no small (subject to attempt). How 

can it be accomplished (by me), for now it seemeth unapproachable, un- 
fathomable. If it ever is completed, may it be done well; for of this, also, 

I have a doubt that (my treatment) may not be (worthy of the subject), 

(5) Owing to this fear I continually perform? auspicious ceremonies, and 

lay my heart upon the lotus of Hari's feet. 

The Earth became distressed with the burden (of sin which she 
bore); and, taking the form of a cow, went to Indra’s paradise, but 
thence she derived no (assistance) from any one. Then all the gods 
went with her and told (their tale) to Brahma, but from him, also, their 
hopes were unfulfilled,’ so Brahma, closely followed by the Earth, went ५ 
before them. (l0) They all approached the shore of the sen of milk, and 
with folded hands, assuming the attitude of contemplation, saw the grove 
of the Kalpa tree, and the jewelled abode, and Lakshmi and Narayana in 
proper form. (Brahmá), whose seat is on the lotus, first commenced to 
address* (Vishnu), and then the Earth came forward. Weak with her 
load (of sin), her body trembling, her eyes hidden with tears as she 
spake, gazing upon Hari she began to address him as follows, “ I shall 


! जोर idiomatically gives the force of the indefinite. apre nsnally moans “only ^ 
Thus बन में चडुई बहुत छल परन्तु हमरा Star गोट द्विष्ट गोचर He, thoro wore many 
birds in the forest, but the crow only became visible to me, HR गोड (contr. wat), 
St गोड (contr Sat), ‘only one,’ ‘only two,’ &c. a गोड, ‘only ns many as,’ गोड 
मोड, ‘one by one. wa मोड thus means primarily, ‘only great,’ and hence ‘a 
great. Similarly waft is often used as an indefinite article to mean 'a,' thos war 
चदुई, "0 bird! ओग can only be nsed with certain words. Thus, wre गोड ‘a 


 lMittlo' is never used, The word Ef has the same meaning as गोड, nnd can often bo 


substituted for it. 

* करिष्य ond wfiew are shortened forms of agfxw and धरिण, common in 
poetry, viz. the lst sing. present conjunctive in ita original sense of the present x 
indicative. : 

? Lit. * Their desires remained in the same state 

कदनं ata is old Mth. for करे WI, began to say. Both apg and कयौँ are 
oblique forms of verbal nouns. Both forma are used by Manbodh. agg is oblique 
of ww; M. always spells it कए ; it is for Ap. Pr. afg or wey, Me. Pr- were, 
gen. of कही = Skr. कथा, con. कथायाः . कद्वो is obliquo of qyq; it is for Ap. 
Pr. कर्चिम्वद्ध॑ं, Ma. Pr. करिअब्याई the gen. plor. (used for sing.) of Ap, Pr 
wwe Mg. Pr. कञ्चिक्वव्य, Skr. "afe peg (con. plur. *कशथितस्यानां). The modern 
obl. form कडबा (seo Gram. § 50) i» either the same ns कमा with loss of tho 
anunásika, or derived from the Ap. Pr. gon. sing. afermpuy, Mg. Pr. कडिअव्याच, | 
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again be plunged into the infernal regions. (I5) Every Asura who hath 
fought a battle with the Immortals hath now been born with full array 
of attendants. Who can describe the weight of horses, elephants and 
weapons, of mountains and of groves ? I make a vow that to-day I with- 
draw from my name of all supporting.! Lord of the lordless ! Thou who 
bearest a conch shell in thine hand, know me who have come to thee for 
refuge, and grant me thy protection.” He whose essence is pity, 
became pitiful, and consoled her in many ways. (20) “ O Earth, hove 
patience for but a little while; I will become incarnate, and take away 
al thy burden. In Mathurá dwell? Devaki and Vasudeva. In their 
abode will I take my birth." On hearing these words the ears of all be- 
came satisfied? and Sri Bhagavat faded from their vision. They also 
consulted* for a space, concerning’ how many and who of them should 
take human birth. Indra determined to become incarnate in portion as 
Arjuna, and Vayu as Prince Bhima Sena. (25) (One said) you will 
consider Yudhishthira, as the incarnation of Dharma, and Nakula 
and Sahadeva as those of the two Aswins. 

After taking Hari's permission this was the result of their delibera- 
tions, and the immortals departed for Amarávati. Then the Lord of the 
universe thought of Yoga Nidrá, and He who beareth the conch-shell 
summoned her, * Go, thon," he said, “forthwith to Hell, and fetch six 
One by one shalt thou place them as corpses’ in 


child shalt thou withdraw from her womb, and shalt deposit it within that of 
Rohini. L the Man of Ages, supremely generous, will become incarnate 
in that babe as Haladhara. I myself will also become incarnate as 
Devaki's eighth babe; as it shall be necessary,’ so will I bring it to pass. 


i सर्वसहा may mean either * All- Helper,’ $.e., Vishnu, or ‘she who boars 
or ‘supports everything, € e, the Earth. खाड is Porsian j b 
2 In बस, tho termination of tho 3 non-hon. pres. is dropped, as frequently 


occurs in poetry. 
> -- ,— this word is not given in Bate in this sense, 


AR 
: गर्मथनि = quay, बिचार; the word is not given in Bato. 
» S is instr. sg. of Sp who. It ia governed by परि, जे पर means ‘how’. 
6 The reading of B, भीमसेन, shows tho vulgar spelling of the namo in Mitbilá. 


'The word is so spelt in the Song of Salhea. ! 
7 wm is altered from सब (Skr. wa, a corpse), #0 as to rhyme with ufa 


The meaning is that these children being killed immediately after birth were practi- 


cally still-born. | | 
* बनल, (3 fut. sg. of a बन) lit. ‘as it shall be done, hence here ‘as it shall 


be necessary.’ 
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Thou shalt thyself take birth in the abode of Yasodi, and Vasudeva shall 
exchange me for thee. Hearing thy wailing, so many of the guards as 
shall be there, shall awake and tell Kama, (of the birth). (35) Kaméa 
shall come and lift thee up, and dash thee violently upon a stone. Thou 
shalt fly away from him to the skies and after saying these words, thy 
home shall be in Indra's abode. * Wherefore, O Kamsa, didst thou dash 
‘me down ? He hath been born who shall cause thy death. Shame! on this 
‘pitiless conduct of thine, on the morrow shalt thou gain its fitting 
‘fruit. ”  Man'bodh saith, “This should have been told subsequently, 
and I have said it too early in my tale in narrating the above." 
END or Book IL. 


Boos II. 

Nárada the saint, the son of Brahmá? whose seat is on the lotus, 
and the friend of Siva, was much beloved of Sri Bhagavat. He, skilled 
in strife, having heard all like a parrot,* came, and smilingly slandered® 
what had occurred on the border of the milky sea. “O Kama, he who 
wil be the eighth child of Devaki will be thy fate. (5) Remember, 
Kaméa the heavenly voice; thy day hath approached." When Kamsa 
heard this he stood up and grasped his sword, and (O Siva, Siva!) the 
life of Devaki fell into misfortunes? Saith Kaméa, very cruelly® 
“ doth any one keep a thorny? tree in his own court-yard P” With hands 
clasped Vasudeva made supplication, * Let her live, but take the child ; 
a son is more of a mother's breath than her life, who in the world doth not 


: दुर xt, used as an interjection meaning ‘fie, fie.’ It is generally used in 
hunting away a dog. Hence its applicability to Kamta, 

? Nárada sprang from Brahmá's forehead. 

३ One of his epithets is कश्लिकारक,, ‘strife-maker.’ 


* That is to say, he obeyed the order to narrate what had occurred, and did so 
word by word like a parrot. 


* wu or डुसि Ẹ means ‘to back-bite, ‘to slander.’ This sense is not given 
in Bate. 

० ,/ JITE आन, ‘to approach, not in Bate. 

are = difficulties. Tho sentence is Ist. " difficulties fell upon D.'s life." 

५ freq, » difficult word to translate hore. A man without parents or 
children cares nothing for his relations, and hence is capable of acting cruelly to- 
wards thom. 

? कटमर = thorny, derived from कंड, 'a thorn,’ the vowel being shortened in 
= की fma for fara # note * to P, 2, with reference to the inserted w, sco 
Gram, § l89, add. 





a 
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know this; (l0) but if thon doubt her (on this account) at the time of the 
birth of the child, yea, bind her and cast her into prison." Kamsa did 
as Vasudeva recommended, for who can wipe out what is written of his 
fate ? He to whom the Creator was evil-disposed understood (the counsel to 
be right), set guards (on Devaki) and so was secure. He gave 
instruction to the governor of the prison, and six infants became subject 
to death: with regard to the seventh a report spread of a miscarriage, 
but that child was conveyed to the lap of Rohini 

(l5) Then Yoga Nidrá struck them with some of her enchantment, 
and, like men drunk, the guards fell asleep upon the earth, Remember- 
ing the eighth day of the dark half of the month 80806, at night, the 
Great Lord came and was born. In his (four) hands he bare the discus, 
club, lotus, and conch; Devaki's soul was filed with grief! as she 
gazed upon him. She saith to Vasudeva with hands humbly clasped, 
५ Kama is a tiger, and we are like a lame hind". (To Krishna she saith) 
“Give up, I pray, thy four-armed form, if not Narada will’ assuredly 
incite* Kama to some evil deed." 5 (20) The Friend of the poor, the 
Lord of the lordless gave heed unto her words, and remained with 
two hands. When the Great Lord took birth, so thick a darkness spread, 
and so fierce a rain-storm began, that the very points of the compass 
were forgotten ; animals and birds themselves lost all sense of direction. 
If you were to attempt to sew with a threaded needle, on merely touch- 
ing it you would be sure to prick yourselff and nothing more. The 
heavens thundered, and the clouds poured forth water, and therefore 
the Lord of serpents (Sesha) spread his hood (over Krishna to shelter 
him). (25) Great was the courage of Vasudeva as he succeeded 
in conveying Hari to Gokula. .To whom shall I tell of the joy of 


! Bato's waa, ‘to be struck with horror 

2 SCRI is said to be the Skr. wa, This would be the regular Prákrit form of tho 
word, but is not found in literature, the usual forms being a (Vara. IX, 6) oru 
(Hem. II, 395) : wa, however, itself occurs in Prákyit (e. g., Bhagavati, p. 266), "o 
that Wey !s quite a possible formation 

IB is the old form of qs the sign of tho future, see Gram. § § ।33, I20 

५ Q/'WIX lit. ‘stir up,’ hence, ‘incite,’ cf agfa, ‘a pottage stirrer." The 
word is not in Bate 

5 उकठी = BIAS, not in Bate. 

6 Lit. If, having taken a needle, you were to (try to) pierce anything, and to 
throad tho thread, if you were to touch it with your hand, then it would cateh only 
in your hand (४. e, prick you). बेधिष, atferw, ond खु विषय, ore for बंधिएं &c., ॐ, 
hon. pron. conj., cf. page 2, note ?. हाथच्ि is emphatic for दाथ. 

7 aD is sign of the future, sco note ? above, 
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that moment! Even so impassable a river as the Yamuná became forda- 
ble, Ya£odá slept overpowered by Yoga Nidrá; and as she slept! by 
night the babes were changed. The one,—a girl —, was taken from 
her and (Devaki) sent her to Kaméa and what? she said (to him) has 
been (already) told (by me). 

When Kaméa heard the story told by Narada the saint, his soul flew 
from him (in terror). (30) He called there his maidservant,—very vicious* 
was the witch Putaná. Gazing round upon the countenances of all, he 
cried ‘Slay all the babes ye find, spare not one; seize them, and seize 
them, and dash them upon the stones, but see and be careful that 
they fly not from your hands into the skies. If any infant show signs 
of being very fearless,’ ye shall certainly? twist his throat.’ All of 
them said, “ we will do all this,—whatever, my lord, you may desire. 
Tremble not. (35) His attendants all gave a howl, as Kama went to 
the prison, and unbound Devaki and Vasudeva, saying, “ Do not ye blame 
me, but your fate. He who will trouble me hath been born elsewhere ;!? 
tono purpose, have I cut off your progeny. I am full of shame, and 
cannot even look ye in face; who is he who can seize and imprison his 
sister and her spouse? Pardon me, I have been guilty of a great impro- 
priety," saying these words Kaméa departed to his sleeping room. 

(40) When Ya£odá's sleep broke, she rejoiced like a beggar who hath 
stolen jewels and wealth, while the bosom of her husband Nanda could 
not contain its joy, as tears of gladness overflowed his eyes. As soon as 
it was dawn, there rose cries (of joy) in the town; who can describe 
the gladness of that hour ! The cowherdesses passed over each other's 
heads oil and vermilion, and here and there put handfuls on each other." 


! aate is loc. of xem, fem. of gaa, past participle of ./ ea. 
? Regarding the डा in gi, see note !, page 2. 


3 See I, 37. 
‘ WW, derived from wqrfar, ‘fire,’ means ‘inflammatory,’ hence 'vicions. 





—— m^ n handful of oil and vermilion. ५ 
| — "T = 
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There is no lack of anything where the greatness of Hari (is manifest) ; 


p है 
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even the very vermilion covered them up to their knees. (45) some in the 


court-yard, and some in the outer doorway, in many places did the cow- 
herds dance the dance of Doms.! They sang the Sokar, and showed 
their joy, as dancing they went forward nnd dancing they returned. 
After dancing and rejoicing? in this manner, each one returned to his 
own house. 

One day Ya£odá was aweary, and slept with Hari pressed to her 
heart. Having learned that Nanda's wife was asleep,* Putaná arrived, 
(50) and gliding about, hastened into the house, seated herself and gave 
Krishna poisoned milk to drink. Hari drank the milk greedily till his 
belly was full, and as he did so sucked out of her with it her life-blood.* 
She screamed® an inarticulate yell of agony, and fell howling,’ like a 
severed” tree. All who were awake saw what they thought was a tél 
palm with a little pitcher hanging to it. Then having read some 
charm or other, Nanda kissed Hari, blessed him, and lifted him to his 
heart. 


! डोसकछ, fit. ‘a Dom's waist-cloth' (काल), hence ‘after the manner of Doms,’ 
In Bihar, on occasions of births, marriages, &c. it is customary to employ Dome 
nnd their women to dance, ns a sign of joy. काछ is n particular way of tying 
up the wnaist-cloth so that movements may not be impeded. wIWWW may be freely 
translated as ‘tucking up their potticoats like Doma." 

? सोहर, ‘a congratulatory birth-song,’ for an example, see Harkh'náth's songs 
in Maithil Chr., No. 37. ~ 

3 नाच काक, dancing &ec. काळ, See noto * above. 

५ gaat, is almost certainly incorrect for qafa. In MS. A., the word has boon 
accidentally destroyed. 

^ Lit, ‘with her blood her life.’ 

6 a बद्भधरा, means ‘to talk nonsense, hence, ‘to talk loudly and inarticulatel ४.7 
Bate gives बरडाना, ‘to talk in one's sleep, or in delirium, 

agog = Hindi खरो कर, ‘having screamed.’ 

१ कडच्ता, is the oblique form of yga ‘cut,’ agreeing with लख which is in the 
genitive case (postposition omitted) governed by अक. 

° A gaat is the &mall earthen pitcher hung at the top of a tá! or toddy palm 
to collect the juice. 

0 arx. Lit. ‘something or other.” The affix eg or e is added to interro- 
gative pronouns to give the idea of indefiniteness. In the present poem, it also occurs 
with के (V. 58, cf. Bid. XIIT, 2), fag (TX, 44), को (कौडी, UX, 9), and कोन (IX, 35). 
gg I derivo from the Skr. ew: in few, ‘like this, Slew, ‘like what, &c. 
ogm; can become in Prákrit ०दिखे। Lasson, p. IIS. cf. Vara. III, + Hemachandra, 
Tl, 80). Ina pabliramén Prákrit, wo find the form केक for को डशः (H. C. IV, 402) 
arising through the forms ‘ates, ‘mcs (cf. Lassen, p. 455) ; and the termination 
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(55) One day it happened that Yasodá laid him in a corner! (under) 
n waggon, and put him to sleep. Being extremely occupied, she went 
away somewhere on some business, (and forgot all about him). Thus 
lay the Great Lord, in such discomfort gazing and prying about the 
waggon, The Refuge of the refugeless kicked up his feet, and over- 
turned the waggon. Who was there who had strength (sufficient) to prop 
it up (against him)? All the ropes? were broken, and all the com- 
ponent parts’ of the waggon were knocked to pieces. (60) Hearing 
the crash the great people (of the place) ran up, unable to tell who 
could have upset the waggon,* but the children said “ We can take our 
oath; he’ (Hari) has upset it, we have seen it with our own eyes," 
“© mother, mother” cried Yaéodá, as she picked up her child, “a 
miracle has happened." Saith Man'bodh “ Hari found an opportunity, 
and displayed an infinitesimal portion of his might.” 

Exp or Book Il. 


Boor III. 

When some days had passed, Hari soon began to be able to use hands 
and feet.7 What place was there, where he did not go? How often did 
he go outside? the court-yard of the house.  Gleefully used Madam 
Yaśodá to laugh, as she ever and again caught him up and brought 
him back from the outer doorway. How often did he attempt to catch 
snakes (thinking them pieces of rope), how often did he eat lime mistak- 
ing? it for curds! (5) Cleverly he used to beat people and run away!” and 


of the missing form WSs, from which के must have descended, appears to have 
been preserved in the Maithil gy, 

‘2Taq means ‘corner,’ not in Bate,—a pure Mth. word. 

> बाक = ate = ‘string’, ‘rope 

» अकटवकड = व्यालो बालो, = ‘ worthless things’, ‘ unconsidered trifles’; hence, 
here, the minor pieces which, put together, go to make up a cart. 

4 Lit. ‘not having snid who had overturned the waggon." कं is for के, the sign 
of the accusative, and not the interrogative pronoun. 

s fea = ई, tho obliquo form used exceptionally, before a transitive verb in 
the past tense, instead of the nominative. 

¢ An exclamation of astonishment, like the familiar Bdp re Báp, *O Father, 
Fathor ther ® 
| 3 RA ‘able to use hia hands.” गोडुगर, € able to use his feet,” 

७ ae राधि in the text is a misprint for बच राधथि- 
» of we, ' think, imagine; 4 
2० qra wen, ' to go.’ — 
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thus he became the worry of her life. How often did she snatch fire ont of 
his hand! and how often did he burn! (his fingers), when she was not look- 
ing |? At length she said to him, “you must learn from me? If you break 
your legs! I shall have no one left to mo". Saying this she tied him up 
to a (heavy) mortar, and added, * My son, if you run away now, you 
won't be able to go fast."5 Then, feeling quite safe abont him (she 
went away), and Hari seized his opportunity, and, taking the mortar in 
his arms rolled it uway;9 (l0) Rolling? and bouncing" it goes, to where 
the two huge trees? were. The Lord of the lotus dexterously tore up the 


A two Arjunas! without touching them with his hand. The great trees 


! quur, lit. ‘cooked himself. 
3 Lit. ‘without looking.’ बौनु ia for बिन, 
form of araa, verbal noun of 4 ताक, ' look.’ 
` ऋमरादि arty is old Mth. for wary.  ;ucfe is oblique of gar. TAT 
v is tho Ap. Pr. possessive pronoun egre (H.C. TV, 434). The termination fg may be 
| tho Ap. Pr. locative torminntion fy, but this is unlikely. It is probably a weakened 
form of the Ap. Pr. terminntion of the Genitive of fem. nouns, vr (H. Ch. IV 350, Kra- 
madiswara, 35). It willbe observed that चु सरि hereisfeminine. Compare Bid. LI, 
xi 6, where thore is a similar fem. obl. form Vif, or, with the genitive affix, परच्दिक. 
The masculine form of चरचि would be Tl which occurs in the old Hindi of 
& Chand (28, 62). गोचार पर चारे सु x px, ‘the herdsman tends the cowa of 
another (Hoernle, Gd. Gr., p. 206); this, as Hoernle clearly shows, is derived 
from the Ap. masculine genitive परळ or पर्छ. It. is of course unnecessary to do 
more than point out here the now established fact, that the Bihári oblique form is tha 
२7, direct descendant of the Prákrit genitive; postpositions like त्तादि (Ske. afca (7) 
Hoernle, Gd. Gr., p. 226), or y (Pr. gm, being merely verbal nouns governing 
the genitive. 
t pg in tho text is a misprint for ग 
^ Lit. ‘(I will see) then (how) you run away crawling" जाए पराए, for परा 
खाऊ, “you may run away,’ ara being 2. plur. pres. conjunctive. q” fey occurs also 
f { in Skr. (fefe ‘to crawl (like a child). In modern Ma it is more usual in the 
M form 4/ ta. Thero is also in tho Mágadhí dialect of Bihari, a word X^WT, ‘a boy.’ 
s/w mH, = ‘roll away’ Not in Bato. 
7 J ww = ‘roll.’ Not in Bate. 
s A zx en — ‘bounce.’ Not in Bate. 
| e umy, Skr, afaara, Prákrit Stary, lit. having n vast body’. In Mth. it is 
॥ used to mean ‘hugo,’ " ११9 ' dense, E. g. ऋकाफ Ww, "2 dense forest.” 


be नि 
il ४ Tho two Arjana troes (terminalia alata glabra), were two sons of Knvern, 


^ni wero cursed by Narada to assume the forms of trees until liberated by Krishna. 
Krishna dexteroualy uprooted them by hitching the mortar across the two, and 
giving it a sudden jerk. They then assumed their proper forms. 


‘without,’ gaT is the oblique 





‘= 007" 
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fell, and the crash! made (his power) manifest in the world Hearing 
the crash Nanda leaving his cows, ran up, (saying) “let them rather 
be put in the pound (than that I should stay here). What tree has 
fallen? There is no storm? nor (even) a shower, I am perha ps ruined 
to-day." (l5) Seeing the court-yard empty, her eyes filled with tears, 
and Yasoda lost all life and power, “‘ what reward has come to me after 
watching so much? I do not see either the mortar or the rope." Im- 
mediately afterwards she ran up, like a mileh cow who has lost? her 
calf. She untied? Hari's bonds, and pressing him to her heart, display- 
ed the utmost affection and trust in him. She covered him with the 
_ corner of her garment, and carried him into the house, where? her eyes र 
poured forth water like rain-clouds. (20) She kissed his face, and gave पक 

him suck, and rejoiced with all her friends. 

Saith Man'bodh, of my own knowledge, have I described the medita- 

tions of Bala Govinda. | 
Exp or Boor III. | 


Boor IV. | ५ 


One day Nanda Jí's troubles of mind increased, as he stood before 
the Lady Yasod4: for he feared that some calamity would befall his 
country of Gokula, so he summoned all his neighbours and sat silent.!? 
“ Night and day on all sides is there fear of wolves, and through them 
' च्यघात for व्याघात. 
. उँ बार, ‘astorm.” Not in Bate. 
—F 3 wiz, ‘a shower.’ Not in Bate . 
| + Lit.—*To-day there are twelve roads (into) my castle,’ a common Maithil 
expression. A castle with several gates is easily captured. 
5 Lit. “lost her heart and hand. a) 
© gam is the loc, sing of eraa, ‘the act of joining, the verb-noun of २ 
4/ wir. Hence it is in this form commonly used adverbially, ‘on the joining,’ i. e., l 
j ‘immediately. 
7 SPA tor TCS, instr. of Ferga, verb. noun of V Wels), ‘to lose! Lit. 
L «On account of losing her calf.’ In modern Maithili this change of @ to @ (as in —— 
E " स्तेने mga for शेले ena) is considered vulgar. There is a village in Madhubaní 
| called FTA, which is called by the common people नखन्तौर. * MUT 
| A फी is the common word in Maithili meaning tg unfasten, ‘untie, 


— 
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> thé people of the village are losing all their wealth’. Do ye all meet : | 
and consult together in a panch, for attacks are? being continually made | 
upon us. (5) It is now no longer proper that we should dwell here. Arise 
and settle near Vrindávana. There one sees the mountain Govardhana,* 
: even gazing on it is right for cowherds* (much more living near it). 
Next day all arose together? like Gypsies? they departed in a moment. 
This (new) city became more beautiful than that one, and it rose 
(glorious) ns Ayodhyá.* 

So Hari became seven years of age and never ceased sporting.” 
(I0) Sometimes! he danceth, and sometimes singeth songs. An age 
used to pass in even making him eat." 
> One day Nanda called the two brothers Hari and Haladhara to him- 
self, and said « Brahmans study books, and Kshattriyas archery, but 
cowlherds!* learn cattle-tending from their boyhood." They whom Indra 





| ।' क, in akta, is added for tho sake of rhyme. 
? Note the forms @agfa, चोटि, (Yro in text is a misprint for we), which 
aro common contractions for wai ate, and rafe. Those forms have not been 
noted in the grammar: other instances will be found (थि, रडू) in Bid. . 
LXXVI, 8; but Bid. only uses these in the feminine. This, however, is not the case * 
Ti in Manbodh, or in the modern langango, e. g. tefg above is masculine. In com. 
mon writing at the present day, these forms are continually written without the final y, 
thus, सतगइछ, Bixee, which isdue to the extremely feeble way in which a final g is 
pronounced. 86७ Gram. 8 7. 
२ ,/ wwe, (not in Bate), = ' be rooted up,’ hence, ‘to arise; compare Parable 
of the Prodigal Son in Grammar, म wqíz के WIA बापक wi "TU, ‘I will arise 
- and go to my father. It is derived from the Skr. J/ swe (*उत्पटत्ति) 'to be rooted 
up. In Skr., this verb is only used in the causal form (उत्पाटर्यात) ‘he roots ap.’ 


N/ weg, however, forms परति 
4 Which means 'cattle-increasing.' 
s _ here means उचित, ‘proper.’ स्वार is oblique of स्वार, ‘a Goálá ; fx, 


; í | in साक, is emphatic. 
| & सपि means ‘together.’ 
i 7 wp is a kind of wandering tribe of hunters. See the word in the Vo- 
cabnlary to my Mth. Chrestomathy. 

~ s city of Harichandra was Ayodhyá. 

s Lit. ‘was there any timo at which he had no timo for sport?" 

W Tho obl. form wg of Hl is rare. 

0 Lin, *(H) he will eat, a whole kalpa (lit. the destruction nt the end of a 
kalpa) passes away.’ Tho meaning is that he could not be enticed away from play 


ê e b 
ae oven to hia meals. 
8 In tho text “ete = Skr. waite. 
| IT) मेद्चि, obl. of नेद a boy. The usual forta of tho word is नेना, In Mth. 








Cw SET ON ii. | 
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— 


(the Lord of the Gods), Brahma and Siva serve, to them did Nanda make 

over the care of tending cattle. Hari and Haladhar were both delighted, 

and taking their calves went to Vrindavana. (q5) Heavenly damsels be- 

came incarnate (as cowherdesses) in Gokula, who though they had fortune 

and many relations cared nothing for them,! Only Krishna pleases 

them all; the homes of the mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, only make 

them angry. No one attends to the remonstrances of any person, all 

their hearts? were directed to Krishna only. * 
One day when Krishna was with his companions he came to a pool 

in the Yamuná, and when he saw it he considered to himself, **this is 

where the snake Kali is invincible."5 (20) Now, no beast or bird ever 

drank the water of that pool, knowing that it was like* poison. The trees > 

and herbs on the bank were all burnt up, bnt the flnme of the fire 

(which burned them) was (a flame) of poison. “To-day (thought 

Krishna), will I settle this affair and therefore I should not sit idle. Let 

me haste and enter the water." Saying this he ascended the kadamb® tree 

and tightened his waist cloth, and closing his two eyes, Murári leaped. 

He smacked’ his arms against his body asa challenge, and hearing the 

sound thereof, the snake issued forth. (25) In mighty wrath he hastened 

out, and whirling round kept encircling (Krishna) for an hour Rising 


after a long vowel, a nasal alone is considered as equivalent to tho compound of 
anunisika and the 3rd consonant of any class. Examples aro @® or an ' a frog ;" 

हि VIG or ute, ‘a vessel; नेना or नेदा ‘a boy; व्याम or च्यव, a mango. Com- 
pare in the case of aspirates, कान्ह or BTW, 'ashoulder;' बान्ह or बाँध, ‘a tying ; 
तेन्हर or लभर, ‘thither.’ 

The derivation of जेना or 'ने डा, ‘a boy,’ i» doubtful. 

! Lit, ‘though they had wealth and relations, they were satiated with them.’ 
wu for बड़ occurs also in l. 29, and also in (B) 2. . I am unable to account for 
the form. गरी, l6, when the line is repented, the form is wg. खाडि गर मस्ति" the 
text should be Sifwacfe. The ./ @feae means ‘be satiated; not in Bate. 

> gas न कचि WI in the text should be divided Ra कनक ST. 4 Ge 
means literally ‘be stopped,’ hence, as here, ' be attracted." ran 

3 दुरवार = झुनिबार, ‘that which cannot be warded off. 

‘aa in बिखबत is the Skr. wq ‘like.’ | " 

5 Herein बिखर्िचिक, fw is the termination of the general oblique form, 

ë This was the only tree existing on the banks of the pool It had been 
preserved from destruction by the accidental fall of a drop of ambrosia upon it 
from Garuda's beak, ८ 

7 बाँचि बजारब is the smacking of the arms against tho chest, which wresatlera 
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indulgo in before the combat. TW isthe Skr. xd; Mg. Pr. zu. of WNT is not 
in Bate. — — men ^N ‘~ 
8 Tay his length was so groat, that it took an hour to do NETTEN QUOS 
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high as a mountain, the snake hissed, (while there stood Krishna) alone 
without family or retainers. (The snake) bound up! (Krishga's) body 
and accomplished his object. He performed wondrous actions, and seized 
Krishna with his teeth. (As they sank, so vast was their size that) the 
(waters in the) pool of the Yamuna (rose, and it) became filled to the 
brim.2 In the water nothing but serpent® could be seen. For a space 
Krishna became grently* distressed, and the king of serpents displayed 
great insolence. (30) Seeing this his companions ran, and collected* a 
crowd in the village. Nanda, Yasod4, and Balarama ran, nota crow's son? 
remained in the village. Full of anxiety they arrived at à run, and 
Yaíodá threw herself down and rolled upon the earth, while, with fixed eyes, 
Nanda gazed upon his son, breathless and voiceless like a picture. One 
cowherdess, weighing the matter in her mind, and remembering one or 


— two instances of Krishna's might, said. (35) “ He who beareth the conch- 


shell in his hand, is clever in (preserving) his life" and not the least speck 
of the beauty of her face was dimmed.? Another said, “the day with- 
out the sun, the night without the moon, and Vraja without Hari,—these 
three are all alike. He who returns to Vraja without Dámodara,* shame, 
shame be upon his father and his mother. Let us all throw ourselves? 
into the pool of the Yamuná. It were happier for us that the serpent ate 
us than this (that we should desert Hari)." Of what was to be done,” no 
one knew anything, and for an instant the bank of the river! became 
filled with cries.? (40) Haladhara’s soul became filled with anguish, 
and seeing this, Hari's eyes became blood-shot through rage. He 
remembered! his might, and acted like himself.“ He violently opened 


l 3 here, nnd El ww inl. 30, are irregular indecl. participles of ,/ जा, ‘Zo.’ 
The form is used only after the past tense of another verb, and beyond emphasizing 
the meaning of that other verb, has no other force. 4/ साथ, lit. ‘accomplish.’ 

* चापखाप, ‘filled to the brim.’ Not in Bate. 

3 arate साप, lit, * serpent on serpent.” auf? is an old locative. 


* बड़े, this word occurs more than once. It occurs in #.l5, and 2, L (text note tt) 
5 द कह, soo note !, above. 


6 A common idiom for saying that not a sonl remained. 

7 मलल्‍्ला नि, fem. of para (Skr. STA). 

है y« Krishna. 

® Lit. * fall.’ 

Max ga in the text should be कर फक, gen. sing. of WR the vorbal noun 
of ,/ कर. 

n meu, ‘the high bluff of a river,’ 

७ gg, seo note 7 page 7. 

७ चताच्धोनि, "memory." Not in Bate, 

M wrap, moans, ‘custom,’ ' habit, The sentenco is literally ‘took his own 
habit,’ 
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his bonds and fetters, and a terribly unequal! battle took place in 
the water? He was a man, but of what avail ^ was his valour? "There 
were a hundred serpents there, how many could he seize? (Yet) 
conquering he stood upon the middle* snake, and fixed his fect as firmly 
asathunderbolt. (45) Nanda and his family saw this with joy, and fora 
short space they (saw) a nách gratis. As (Krishna) danced (upon the 
snakes) he so pounded them that from every hood the blood flowed (in 
torrents). The mass of blood flowed away at once, and the Yamuna 
ceased to be that river and became the Saraswati The serpent's wife 
humbly speaks a word, “O, thou who bearest the conch-shell in thine 
hand, grant me my husband as a gift. It is forbidden to slay’ one who 
hath taken refuge with thee. In his ignorance, a great sin hath been 
(committed by my husband). (50) How great is the difference? between 
the mighty Lord of great power and pride, and a miserable evil-minded 
serpent.” Hearing this Hari became gracious, and Kali Naga began to 
address him. “Pardon, pardon, Lord of Lakshmi, my sin. Fully” have 
I committed a fault. Seize not me who have taken refuge with thee. I 
have now no poison. Give me an order and I will perform it. In fear 
of Garuda I live in this place. I go nowhere, and bear great sorrows.” 
(Krishna then said to him), (55) “when Garuda shall see (the marks of) 
my feet (upon thy head) he shall forget his enmity, and count thee as his 
friend. Now no longer canst thou live" here, with thy family” go 
thou to the Ocean." After saluting (Krishna) thereupon all the snakes 
of that pool, as many (in fact) as were in the Yamuna, departed. With 
his family he went to the Ocean, and then that pool became pleasant. 


! faux Se isan unequally matched battle, as opposed to न्याय खुद्ध, in which 
the parties are equally matched. 

3 safe. loc. of ST. 

3 Lit, ‘how much valour conld he perform." 

* मख्तिलच्हि is oblique of wrfeger. 

5 बिन कौड़िक, Ht, “without cowries, henco ‘free of expense,’ ‘gratis? 

4 , lit, ‘escaped’. Tho water of tho Sarnswati is red. 

7 बघबी is long form of ww, ‘slaughter.’ 


s जनने for जनल, ४०० note? page l0. नले ‘is tho instr, (governed by बिनु) 


of wae, the verbal noun of of जान, ‘know.’ R 


9 Lit. ' where ia the great Lord, and where the snake,’ cf. the Skr. use of tho 
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was ns if he had been born (again) that day.! 


(60) He who shall read or hear (the tale of) the subduing of Kali, will - 


count a hundred Yamas? as buta straw, All his life he will rejoice with a 

wealth and relations, and after final death will dwell in Vaikupthn.* 

Saith Man'bodh, “all became full of joy, and departed singing and dancing.” 
Exp or Boox IV. 


Book V. 


P One day Hari and Haladhara, the two brothers, went with the 
children to a grove of fal palms. The fragrance of the tils came to 
them, and the mouths of all became dripping* with water. Some 
(tried) staves? and some (tried) clods, but the fd! fruit fell not,—the 

. only thing that fell was the saliva? from their months, Seeing this the 
lotus-eyed one laughed, and Haladhara seized and shook one of the trees, 

(5) Before? this the demon Dhenuka had settled to come there, and 

under the form of an ass was keeping guard over the tál grove. Hearing 

(the boys cry) “ Catch, Catch," he became exceeding wroth, and came up 

t braying and kicking. Coming near he aimed a terrible kick, and like a 
demon! attacked Haladhara. Haladhara seized him by the hind-legs, 
and whirling him violently round, struck him again and again against 
the tál tree. From Haladhara did that wicked being obtain the excellent 
fruit (of salvation), and became assimilated! with his deified progeni- 
tors. (lO) Krishna himself seized two or three (of the demon's fellow- 
asses), and, having done so, used them as missiles for knocking down the 
tál fruit. Then all ate the ¿ál fruits together, and each brought a load 
home to his own court-yard. 


> !J.e. They had considered him as good ns dead, and had como to life again. 
f ? Yama, the god of death. 
b २ घन जान, soo note to I. 5. 
‘Tho fq in arate is the sign of the loc. 
( * 7 WT रू ५ a = ‘drip.’ Not in Bate, 


EN. 6 pagg is a kind of staff used for throwing into a tree for knocking down tho 
frnit. Not in Bate. 

ग सेप = ‘saliva.’ Not in Bate 

* परिनि = yfgafg, the loc. of qfem, ‘first. 

waet, ‘an animal's hind legs, Not in Bate 

१० Q^ WU, ‘strike with violence, Not in Bate. 

n qug, = ‘an demon’; lit. ‘a misfortune.’ 

my मिलर, ' be mixed.” Not in Bate. 





Nanda and Yaodá considered in their minds that (this escape of Krishna) - 
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One day there was an excellent game in Vraja, called Télawd félai 
The conditions of losing and winning in this game were that the losers 
were to carry the winners on their shoulders. Hearing this, the demon 
Pralamba came violently,? and deceitfully played the game with vigour. 
(l5) With (apparent) difficulty* he lifted (Haladhara on to his shoulders), 
and went off with him for a distance of ten Lafhás, Then he increased 
in size, and became very great.  Haladhara struck him, and called out, 
* Krishna, Krishna he is carrying me off.’ Hari replied, “0 Ha ladhara, 
keep up your courage, how can an old man ever be deceived ?7 Who is 
there such that he can carry you, Sir off? In a moment or two, your 
Honour will make (this demon) happy." Then Haladhara understood 
his own might, and slew? Pralamba with a single blow of his fist. 
(20) Seeing this, all the cowherds ran up, and in loud tones! praised 
Balarama. 

A short time after this, the season for the worship of Indra arrived. 
Then Krishna asked all the elders, * Why are you all of foolish mind ?" 
When Nanda told him that it was the worship of Indra, the Spring 
of Happiness broke all (their counsels). “Cast from your hearts the 
worship of Surapati. That is for those who cultivate fields." (25) What 
doth the caste of cowherds in worshipping the god. With love and 
faith they should worship the excellent hill (of Govardhana). When a 
mountain is wroth he causeth devastation, and, by means of tigers and 
lions, he causeth wounds." Twice (or thrice) did Krishna say these 
words persistently, and hearing his words they gave up the worship 
of Indra.“ Uniting together they prepared food! of various kinds, and 


! The E. according to the Bhágavata was guessing the names of flowers. 

* ww g, ‘forcibly’ Not in Bate. 

3 He was of course only a boy, like the others, in appearance, 

4 LEER. = ig, = g. ag for wj in l, 29. 

— wretc, ‘call out, "The sentence is literally, ‘struck, and having called 
out, began (to strike). 

५ ऋरने = ety, instr. of woe, ‘the act of carrying off." 

7 Krishna mockingly alludes to the fact that Balarama was his elder brother. 

, Bel, is an old form of qf, ‘your honour.’ 

— erm is lit. ‘fight.’ Here, it means ‘conquer.’ 

urg, = कोललाइचल, ‘a confused noise. Not in Bate. 

, gat s usual l 
u pit. to whom there is cultivation. gat बाडि, is the usual word in Mth. 


for cultivation. 


छ wfc, here used as a preposition, "by moans of." ` l 
3 Lit,, ‘having become thiraty’ the phrase has idiomatically the meaning given 
in the text. 


M Lit, the worship of Indra remained (nnaccomplished),’ a frequent use of the 


a/ TX. 
Y ७ ozpmpis'food offered to a deity." 
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went to worship the mountain of Govardhana.! Then Krishna took an 
incarnate form (as the god of the mountain) and laughing descended? 
from it. (30) He ate all the offerings which he could get,—and having 
finished his meal blessed them saying ** Subhamastu." Giving them a bless- 
ing, he disappeared, and with (the boy) Krishna they all returned to their 
court-yards. When Surapati (Indra) heard of the interruption to his 
sacrifice, he rose with his limbs blazing with fire. “ Hath a human being 
the presumption* to interrupt even my business?" Then he called his 
clouds and told them all to go to Gokula. (35) “Hail, Lightning, and 
Ceaseless Rain, cut* ye off the creation of cowherds from the earth." 
Samvartaka, the king of clouds, made obeisance, and hastened proudly 
away. An army of fifty-six times ten million clouds’ departed, and the 
fire of thunder? burst forth. Whirling round and round the clouds sur- 
rounded Gokula, as a falcon swoops down? on and covers a quail How 
shall I describe the overshadowing of that rainy-season? It was not less 
than (the crash at the) general destruction of the universe, 

(40) Cowherdesses, and cowherds, she buffaloes, calves, and cows, 
fainted from the cold. From the hail, and the pitiless strokes of the 
lightning, many turned round and fell dead on the spot. Crying, “‘save 
me, Krishna. I can find no refuge for my feet," they approached him. 
He, at whose name all difficulties? disappear, himself stood there. The 
earth became struck with drops of vermilion from the damsels” hair, and 
their lovely veils became torn. (45) When Krishna saw Rádhá and the 
others coming to him (in this state) his eyes became filled with tears. 
He threw off his human form, and tore up the mountain of Govardhana. 
When Hari seized the excellent mountain and held it up as an umbrella, all 
Gokula became relieved from terror. “Let no one remain (outside," 
cried he) ‘ from fear that the mountain will fall; let all come near it.” 


3 is direct for obl. Vu, or qs. 

* Lit. ‘his feet flowed down from the mountain.’ 

२ खोकी = Pers. QA. 

' अलोप = rq, with pleonnstie initial wq. The word is à common one in 





Mth. 
७ aur, for Wwar, the long form of Fey, ‘a cloud." 
‘gam ठनक, ‘thunder. छनगनका is an old obl. form of छनक, like सारा in 
आारामारि, or like ऋमरा the obl. of दमार्‌. 

7 Lit,, ‘having swooped covers’. 

. fgur, ‘to become senseless from cold.” The word is not used in Mth., 
for any other kind of fainting. Not in Bate. Of. 8. l0. 

० माळ, ‘a difficulty.’ 

W efè is here indecl. part. of A ST, ‘come,’ 

ec 
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Saying this, he remained straining himself! for seven days with his 
arms uplifted. (50) Cowherdesses, and cowherds, she buffaloes, calves, 
and cows, all joyfully went beneath the excellent mountain. The dark- 
ness ceased,” and the heavenly bodies rose, yet no one knew that the rain 
had come to an end.* For seven days the wind of the storm continued, 
not a tree or leaf escaped. On tho eighth day the clouds disappeared,‘ 
and after finishing their meal,’ they all issued forth. Hari laid the hill 
down where it was before? and from that day he was called Giridhara. 
(55) They all began to praise him saying, “ It looks? as if some god had 
become incarnate, (what with the affairs of) Putaná, the trees, and 
Kali Naga. In so few days, these great marvels have occurred. Now 
we have one point of special doubt, when we consider Krishna's birth to 
be superhuman, ‘Who is he? The incarnation of what divinity P” 
Doubting thus were all the cowherds. No one reached the conclusion 
of his doubts, (ns before they could do so) Krishna threw his charm 
over them, (and prevented their thinking hima god). (60) He who hears 
attentively the tale of Govardhana, crosseth the ocean of existence, and 
goeth to the abode of Hari. All his difficulties immediately vanish, and, 
saith Man'bodh, he getteth* eternal happiness. 
Exp or Book V. 


Boox VI. 
It was an autumn moon, and a clear night, and seeing them Hari 
became inflamed? with love. The Lady Radha, and Padmini also, came 


together bringing flowers. In Vrindávana they had the Rdsa dance, and 
there they stayed day and night. Between each pair of cowherdesses 
was there an Murári, and between each pair of Krishyas, was there a 
damsel. (5) In this manner was formed the circle of the Rdsa, and some 
there are who say that in that night a whole @on passed. Hari delighted 
greatly in the pleasures of this dance, and (therefore) the Asuras inter- 


^ m man (or siaa) ‘to strain one's breath,’ ‘to act violently.” 
? Cf. note on १/ xw in line 27. 

० Safa, "end, "cessation. 

^ Lit. "went down into the earth.” 

* बहार, = आदार. 

‘ ठामचि old. loc. of TH. 

? ,/ Wm, means frequently ‘appear,’ ‘seem,’ usod impersonally, 

» Lat. ' planders eternal il happiness.” 

‘be intoxicated.’ 
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rupted it. A bull with his whole body covered with cowdung and 
urine! came along harassing’ the cows on his way by his violence. 
With closed eyes he runneth about in ten directions, his shonlders and 
hump high as a mountain. Sucha bull no one could oppose; when they 
saw him every one was seized with trembling. (]0) With a roar as of a lion 
he threatened Hari, and began to throw up earth behind him. He shook* 
his horns, with closed eyes, but Krishna caught him by the horn and 
struck him. Seizing him, Hari «truck him with all his force and ex- 
hausted him, and hit him with his knee exactly on* the belly. He tore 
out his left horn, and with it hit him, and felled him to the ground. 
The dead bull became a blessing, (for by his death) the earth began to 
be relieved of its burden. 

(l5) Nárada the saint has only this duty, to engender strife, and to 
encourage the enemies' side. One day he went to Kamsa's court-yard, 
and told him by degrees all (that had happened). How the guards had 
become intoxicated and gone to sleep, and Vasudeva had exchanged the 
infants, (He told him) all that Hari had done from the day of his 
birth,—the subduing of Kili, and the upholding of Govardhana. To 
all (the Asuras) he said, * Make some device, for your enemy is waxing 
stronger day by day. (20) It clearly appears’ that some day he will 
destroy? you; that boy will become the destroyer of your house." King 
Kamsa began to say “From long ago I have had this fear Ho, my 
Henchman, thou art my brother, haste and call" Keéi. He alone! 
honoureth my cherishing, above all doth my hope increase in him.” 
Thereupon Kei arrived and boasted of his might; saying, (25) “ To- 
morrow will I destroy the cowsheds (of Vraja),” he departed. Then 

! ITA. ao Not in Bate, 

? Read : w, which is irregnlar old loc. of सलबेल, pres. part. of 
/ ware, ‘harass,’ ' oppress.’ Tho Bbojpüri pres. part. would be सुलाबिल, loc. 





? दापि (५०. सके) 

५ ./ wee, ‘shake.’ 

# Lit, "looking at,” a common idiom in Maithili. 

* Oblique of @arsy, in sense of genitive, see note *, page 2. 

7 ऋकमाक, ‘clearly Not in Bate. ,/ uw is here used in a neuter impersonal 
— af Wr is here, irregularly, used in n causal sense. 
° = wr, ‘fear.’ Not in Bate, 

w @fq (n Bhojpürí form), 2 imperat. sing. of ,/ है. 
५ fgg, Lit. ‘form,’ hence, ' person,’ = Hindi ee 
wu 7 er, here == * boast." 

७ © sign of future, sco note ३, page 5. 
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Kamsá called À krüra, and explained the whole affair from beginning to end. 
“All the Y ádavas will I drive away?! except thee. The two children will 
I kill and take a fine? from Nanda. I will confiscate’ all his cows and 
she-buffaloes, and plunder all Vraja of all the wealth I ean find in it, 
Then will I take my revenge, and slay the evil-minded Ugrasena, and 
Vasudeva. (30) With your permission, will I enjoy my kingdom. (There- 
fore) do thon to-day perform the task I wish (thee to undertake). I will 
behave* to thee as if thou wert my brother, and at dawn will divide 
the land and give thee half. I purpose to proclaim on all sides, a * Sacrifice 
of the Bow,’ hasten to invite them, and return to me. Rama and Krishna 
the sons of Vasudeva esteem no one, on account of the strength of their 
own arms. I have two wrestlers, Chanura and Mushti, who will look upon 
them as mere straws, and slay them on the instant. (35) I have a famous 
Elephant named Kuvalnya Pida, which if it choose can destroy? the 
chariot of the Sun. They are but men, and how much prowess can they 
show. They are young, and in® an instant willdie. I have heard that 
when Indra sent his clonds, Krishna upheld the mountain, that he eats 
buffalo curds, milk, git, and Khir, and that he is prospering’ every day. 
Mount thy chariot and set off at once, (and mind that) what is pleasing 
to me is that thou should'st bring mine enemy here." (40) When the 
assembly arose, only’ a few remained behind, and Akrüra was delayed 
as’ it was too late to start. (So) for that day Dánapati ( Akrüra) remained 
there, and agreed!" to all that Kaméa said. He began to perform so 
(wicked an) action, because, on account of his faith he knew somewhat 
of the future. When he agreed, Akrüra laughed, and became full of 
joy at the prospect of gazing upon Kpishga. (He sang) “Blessed, 
blessed, am I, blessed is my lot; blessed is my tongne, and blessed my 
love (to Krishna). (45) He who became incarnate to protect!! the 
Vedas, whose work it is to support the earth. He who became incarnate 


VIA ag = QJ waa. Krishna, it is hardly necessary to remind the reader, 
was a Yádava. 

3 खाडि = wu 

5 सरकार Wares, ‘to declare to be Government property,” ‘to confiscate,’ 

t चरिपाडि, ' behavionr. 

s Q/ avg, Lit, ‘twist.’ Not in Bate. 

4 WM, = Skr. मध्ये, * in." 

7 , Ut. one who is to prosper, hence here, ‘one who prosperas.” 

* wq, Lit. * like.’ Compare the Hindi द्या सा. 

> are, lit, ‘for,’ hence, ‘on account of 

७ yfyf लेब, ‘toogree’ = Stare करव = अगिकार करब (४, 43), 

"ayn = vai. 
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and rent the pillar,’ with him shall I hold converse. He who taking the 
form of a dwarf deceived Bali, with him shall I hold converse. He 
whom? the Kshatriya race fear, he who caused to fall? the pride of 
Ravana.” Saith Man'bodh, “If I were to describe the joy of Akrüra, 
twelve years would pass by (in doing so)." " 

Exp or Book VI. 


884.] 


Book VII. 


One day there arose a cry* in. Gokula, “a creature in the form of a 
horse hath come with open’ mouth.’ Quickly, quickly, he licked his 
lips with his tongue, and crashing cut the earth with his hoof As 
many forms (as an Asura can take), he assumed, and caught hold? of 
several cowherds by the leg. 

He cried, “ You may pray to Rudra, but I will eat the S'ádra," * and 
yet, in spite of this the horse did not leap while the goat did. (5) AN 
the cowherds cried out, * Save us, Krishna, preserve those who have come 
to thee for refuge." With long strides! Krishna ran to the front, and 
Kesi began to challenge him. Opening! a month so wide as to show his 
very heart,” his teeth appeared like spadefuls! of white (earth). He 

! Prnhlida, 

9 Paraíu Rama. 

3 a” डाक, ‘cause to fall? 

‘eta = चोरा = कोलाचख. There is à Hindi verb IUN, ‘to scream.” 

* बौचय = ‘open.’ Notin Bate. 

, uc is old instrumental for wt. 

7 ,/ कोक, ‘catch hold of.’ Not in Bate. 

* This phrase isa proverb, It refers to a logond about a Bráhman who rested 
for the night in n place full of ghosts. When they came to attack him he began 
to do püjd to Rudra (Siva), thus saving himself, but not his Südra servant who waa 
with him. The ghosts cried out to him ‘Yon may pray to Rudra (and thus save 
yourself) but you will not save your servant from being devoured by os.’ Here tho 
Asura is represented as saying to Krishpa, * You may save yourself, bnt you cannot 
save your devotees.' 

* Another proverb. A horse, of course, leaps better than a goat, and when he 
in beaten by tho latter, there is something wrong. Here the meaning is that Krishna, 
who corresponds to the horse, remained doing nothing, while the Asura (i. e., tho 
goat) went about doing all this destruction. j 

0 / TT, ‘stride,’ ‘take long steps.” Not in Hate, 

u a/ बाव or ANT C open,' cf. are in line l. 

it खाल, ‘heart,’ ‘ entitmils.’ 

V क्ोद्रि कड, ‘a fragment cut by a mattock’ The word is frequently used for 
the fragmenta of white clouds seen in the sky, when the latter is clearing after a 
storm, 
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rushed as doth the demon of eclipse when he seeth the sun. Hari 
(merely) held out one arm before himself, nnd that (arm) he thrust! 
down the great? mountain cavern. By the might of Krishna that arm 
swelled, (l0) so that the Asura burst down his middle, and for a hundred 
roods* around, the earth was overspread with blood. (In each half), was 
one eye, one ear, and one leg. He fell into two exact halves, as this 
virtuous poet relateth. As Krishna had touched a dead Asura (he 
became unclean), and so took some Ganges water to purify himself. 

On the back of a cloud was Narada then riding, and (seeing this) 
he began to say with modesty, '' This is he whom the Asuras fear, and of 
whom Indra is in terror) They are unable to digest what they eat from 
this fear. (l5) So great an Asura as this he has killed, laughing the 
while. Now all the desires of the gods have been carried out. Great 
happiness has been my share, and more will I obtain. The day after to- 
morrow will I come to (see) the fight with Kam$éa." Saying this Narada 
Muni sowed® the seed (of enmity), and at the same time prepared’ the 
way for Akrüra. | 

Akrüra did not stay in Mathurá to eat, and arrived at Gokula 
as the sun was setting. From a distance he saw Nanda’s doorway, 
and close by a crowd’ of Gowálas. Amongst them he saw the Well- 
spring of Happiness, like a full moon surrounded by stars. His golden 
diadem shone brightly?, his garments were yellow, and his teeth like the 
pearls found in an elephant's forehead. Not a fresh lotus, nor an Apard- 
jitá flower, nor the blossom of the linseed!? was equal to him in grace. 
Close to his diadem were peacock's feathers, whose eyes would put to 
shame! an autumn lotus. From his two ears hung earrings in shape 
like the Makara, and they completed his beauty as happens in the case 


3 Lit., he caused to lie on the ground of the groat mountain cavern. 
2 afc, for wf, fom. of wy “great. 


agf, n cavern.’ 
^ A we is asquare measure of land. 


5 डर, here, means not ‘fear, but ‘an object of fear" ,/ छरा is active, and 
means ‘fear? Tho causal form is ,/ खराव, 

«6 ,/ बव ‘now! faw, lit. ‘sesamam,’ here ‘tho seed of enmity.’ 

* 7 ete, ‘shape,’ ‘manner,’ ‘form,’ here, “preparation.” 

s बराम = (८. 

ù Sum, compare 6, 3« 

w afart = तौसौ with pleonastic initial wg, Cf. q@rq in 5, 35. Or possibly 
it ia a corrupt form of the Skr, waat 

u Lit,, ‘make black." 
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of S'ukra or Brihaspati. (25) The necklace over his breast was a lovely 
Vaijayanti, there is no such other in existence. If I had a thousand 
mouths, I might tell of his beauty. If one saw him (but once, ever 
afterwards) one would think that he continued gazing on him? On 
seeing him, Akrüra ran up from a distance, and, as he expressed his 
affection, fell at his feet. Hari pressed him to his bosom with his arms, 
and smilingly the Lord of Vraja inquired if it was well with him. 
Haladhara arose and took him to his bosom, and, recognizing him as his 
devotee, did honour to him. (30) Enquiries after health and happiness 
especially? were not omitted, and then Akrüra made known Kaméa’s* 
invitation. He who beareth the conch-shell in his hand had arranged® 
all this for the sake of the slanghter of Kamsa, and accepted the invita- 
iion. Saith he, “ Kaméa is destined to be slaughtered by me. That 
will now be within three days." 

When the women of Vraja heard of the departure of Krishna, they 
all sat down heart-broken. Their hair was unsnooded, and their faces 
uncovered, and all commenced to make lamentation. (35) * Even in 
anger he never speaketh a harsh word. He beareth all that we say to 
him. Yetthat Hari he is carrying away from us, his heart is hard asif it 
had been rubbed with chaff) It appeareth? that there is no other so 
hard-hearted as he, how, then, was he given the name Akrüra (tender- 
hearted). We have heard that there are there (in Mathurá) peerless 
damsels, whose very feet are as benutifnl as our faces. Like you and we 
there are many, hence, what idea? is there of his returning." (40) 
Some in their woe, abandoned their ornaments, others moistened (with 
their tears) their couches of lotus leaves. The flower-garlands which 
they themselves had woven, on hearing of the departure of Hari, (became 
dishevelled and) appeared like serpents. Some, broken-hearted, sat mo- 


3 Two planets, Venus and Jupiter, which are supposed to have rings, which, 
says the poet, complete their beauty, just as the earrings completed Krishna's. 

3 I. e., This memory would never be effacod. 

3 Read wgauqu न. Concerning the use of Tym, see note 4. n. I6. 

4 क्रित is hore used as n sign of the genitive. ऋबिनफ़ = अभिनय. 

^ zi! = खपाथ. Bate gives ब्यान्त ‘shape,’ ‘fashion.’ 

* भसा = भूसा. Articles are rubbed with chaff to give them a hard polished 
appearance. 

7 फर = Pv is often used to mean ‘appear’ impersonally. 

s "hia line is an excellent example of the feminine in Mth. 
- © gfe, ‘an idea’ in Mth. Not in Bato in this sonso. 

W F, ७,, They made cool beds for themselves to allay their fever, but even these 
they watered with their toara, 
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tionless,! and others said “(let ns make) arrangements? that he may 
stay here". Some stood (waiting) in astrologers’ courtyards, saying, “ If 
you order me I will tear off my ornaments! from my person. I will re- 
main all my life as your menial,* if, on his asking you, you will tell 
(Nanda) that it is an unlucky day.’ Others said “why does king 
Nanda agree (to his departure), verily he is a fool,® and knoweth nothing.” 
There was a demand for twenty-two hundred poets? (to sing in honour 
of his departure), and the cowherds came up with curds and milk and 
clarified butter. King Nanda was their Jefh raiyat, and not one inferior 
(pot of) curds’ did they bring. (50) Krishna (being now engaged on a 
serious enterprise) gave up all his former love for these things, and made 
no provision for his journey. At the time of starting he said nothing 
as to whether he would remain there (at Mathurá) or return. (The 
cowherdesses said, * We will not believe that he has returned) until 
we see him with our eyes, ‘what is behind one’s eyes is behind the 
house.'"! Saying this they stood on the (highest point of a) pile of 
dried cowdung (watching him) till? their Lord had gone more than a kos, 
From one heap they mounted another (as they followed him with their 
eyes), for how could she who was consumed!? with the pangs of separation 
remain motionless? (On account of the tears falling from their eyes and 
the trampling) the pile became simply a mass of cowdung™ and their ap- 


॥ gq = ‘motionless.’ Not in Bate. 

> परिपञ्च, ‘arrangements, = बन्दोबस्त. Not in Bate. 

3 A woman divests herself of all ornaments when her husband dies. Hero 
the women offer to the astrologers to separate themselves from Krishpa's embraces 
for ever, if that will make him stay near them. 

t qfafa fem. of ge a Sidra: commonly used to mean a menial servant. 

* weal, any one of six unlucky asterisms, vis, Sravaná, Dhanishthé, Sata- 
bhishá, Pürvabhádrapadá, Uttarabhádrapadá, Revati. Not in Bate. 

6 मावर arte, lit. ‘a cowdang Ganeia,’ means ‘a helpless fool.’ 

7 भार = भाड, ‘a panegyrist." 

* Note that in spite of the grammarians «fW, is feminine.—So also in tho 
«fw Stet of Súr Dis. 

* समदा wife, ‘viaticum. 

» etfs = दृष्टि, 

" A proverb, of which the usual version ia aife aa Tf Teak, that is 
to say, what a man cannot see is na good as absent, 

७ ला = लाबद्‌, ‘tell’ 

moa/ Wu, burn." 
u A gowála's dung-heap is proverbially neat. Cf. the Prov. aparea गेनर XX 
दिस fuga, 5 gowála'a dung-heap i» smooth on both sides,’ 
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pearance became changed, and became one of tears! (55) Some even 
went outside the village (to watch him), and others turned pale* und 
went crazy, The horses were very swift, and went like the wind ; (soon) 
they conld no longer see the chariots, and it became late in the day 
Then it appeared? to the hearts of all, as if a precious jewel had fallen 
from the hand (of each). Saying, ** Every damsel of Mathura who shall 
see Hari, will rejoice and consider her life's desire fulfilled", (they de- 
parted), lamenting, and calling to mind his virtues, (for) without Hari 
the whole town appeared empty. 

(GO) Saith Man'bodh, ** What sort of day was that?” May such an 
one as it be for my enemies. 


Exp or Book VII. 


Boos VIII. 





The chariot halted on the banks of the Yamun4, and Akrüra de- 
scended and went to bathe. As he dived he saw (an apparition of) Hari 
and Haladhara in the water, together with Sesha (the serpent of eter- 
nity) and was struck with awe. When he made as though he would 
speak, Hari understood it, and restrained his own voice, He saw Hari 
and Ráma in the pool of the Yamuná, (yet, when he rose to the surface), 
he saw them as they were (on the bank). (5) Then Akrüra uttered 
praises, which are described at length’ in the (Sanskrit) Haribaméa, 

Very quickly they crossed the Yamuná, and Akrüra made up his 
mind firmly (that Krishna was indeed God). After going^ a little way 
the Lord (descended) and went on foot, and Akrüra urged? the chariot 
ahead. Joyfully the two brothers went along, and after some distance 
they saw the washerman's gidf. “0 washerman beloved of the king, 


! This half line, no one, whom I have mot, can translate, nor can any troat- 
worthy emendation be suggested. The translation given, suggoste that "rem should 
be read स्या ww, in which case xw would = the Persian e» which in Mth, means 
‘general appearance, and is pronounced yay, not ww. The translation is, how- 
ever, on unsatisfactory one, 

2 Lit, ‘yellow’ This lino is another good example of the Mth. feminine. 

* Past tense of ,/ WT, ‘appear,’ the penu imate being shortened for the 
sake of rhyme. 

4 Lit, ‘considered it wondrous." 

बै Şa, Lit, ‘that (which) ho said is spread out in the Haribamá£a,' 

१ qu see note !, p.l3. 

3 Q/ @@, literally ' strike, hore ' urge." 
D D 
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give, O friend, a gift of a garment." (l0) When the washerman heard 
this, he arose in anger,! and called out to his wife to thrust n torch in 
(the boys’) faces. When Krishna heard this, (darting on them) like a 
loosened falcon, he beat the washerman, and plundered the ghdf. The 
washerwoman left the place in tears, and as she went along the road 
rubbed off the vermilion from her head (in token of her widowhood). 
Hari selected? yellow garments, and gave Haladhar dark-colonred ones, 
The people of the village when they saw the plunder? of the washerman’s 
ghdf langhed, (and said to each other) * They are playing their old pranks 
still. 

(l5) Hari had a great affection for flowers, and saw the honse of 
a garland-maker: He went thither and asked for a garland, and blessed 
was (the fortune) of the gardener then. Gunaka the gardener was fall 
of holy virtues, and being possessed of the power of seeing the future, 
acted accordingly. On seeing Krishna he gave him flowers, nor asked 
who he was, and his descendants exist now to the present day. 

The two brothers put on the garlands, and gave him this boon, and 
then entered (Mathurá) the city of the king of men. (20) Kubjá (the 
hunchback), having anointed her body stood in the way, and when she saw 
Hari, her body became filled with love. Cried she, “ Haste thou, to my 
house, and fulfil? the desire of my life." Krishna being in the presence of 
his elder brother was ashamed,® and said something by way of excuse.’ 
Then going aside he said unto her, “ Give? me sandal wood; when I return 
I will come to thy house." Her love overflowed,? nor could’ she say any- 
thing. So she gave him sandal, and considered in her heart, (saying to 
herself), (25) “Iam very lean, and ugly, and vile, nevertheless the 
Lord did not despise me, nor was he displeased" with me." Krishna 
nnderstood her thoughts and made her straight, and Kubjá being freed 
(from her infirmity) became (beautiful) as Lakshmi. 


॥ 7 ड्डिआा, ‘be enraged,” lit. ‘shiver’ or ‘faint with cold.” See note *, p. I7. 
7 ,/ fam, ‘select.’ 

3 Hero ute is in its proper meaning of a verbal nonn. 

* Lit, ' That practice (xwqurwa) has remained (qe) till now (Gas wwe) 
“ हे = ws, the 2nd Imperat. of ,/ € 

¢ It ia not etiquette to carry on intrigues before an elder brother. 

7 , an excuse.” 

# See note * above. 

» Lit., "filled." 

w ,// पार ‘bo able,” see romarks +. v. in the Vocabulary to my Maithil Chresto- 


"n / Nw, hero means ‘be displeased with,’ Cf. note 7, p. 25. 
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Hari had told her (to supply him with sandal) sufficient for two 
persons, and Kaméa's desire was all that was left in the vessel? Then 
the Hero of the house of Yadu having anointed? his whole body with the 
sandal, went about the city, seeing (the sights). He saw Kaméa’s 
armoury, and said to himself, “ Let me take steps of hostility* against 
him." (30) He asked the keeper politely where the bow was of which 
the sacrifice was to take place. By means of his power and cleverness, 
on his asking, he (managed to be allowed to) lift up the bow, which was 
fated not to be the object of sacrifice, in his hand. With extreme ense 
he strung the string, and like the inner flame of a lotus he snapped it. 
The crash filled the whole of Mathurá, yet when they heard it, no one 
understood® what had happened. The two brothers did not halt there, 
but started? off immediately, and the keeper went to Kam® and told 
him what had happened. (35) From the arrival of Akrüra, he understood 
(that Krishna also had come), but on the breaking of the bow, he saw the 
fact clearly.’ 

All the cowherds who had come from Gokula (in attendance on 
Krishna) stopped at Akrüra's doorway. Who can tell the feasting? in 
honour of Hari? They had food of all the six flavours, and of the 
thirty-six kinds. Let us praise the joy of the wife of Akrüra, although 
she was very modest, still she wished also to look at (Krishna). 


i884} 


! Cf. Bangáli ज्घक्ति. माफिक is tho Arabic (3352 

2 A very difficult passage. It is literally, ‘and the soul of Kamta was left in 
the vessel.’  Kübjá was the maid-servant in charge of KamSo's sandal-wood, and 
she gave all sho had (which was just sufficient for two persons) to Krishna. Tho 
Papdits explain that the vessel being empty, only the desire (qg) of Knmnía 
remained in it, i. e, that there was no eandal-wood left for him. The use of हन्य to 
mean 'desire' is peculiar, 

* चरचखित = लिप्त. 

५ कुफोर, ‘tho preliminaries of a fight." 

५ fag, the white inner stalk of 4 lotus. 

^ wo = Stu, cf. note 7, p. 23. Here the lit, translation is ‘(its truo 
meaning) appeared to no one.’ 

7 ,/ किटक, ‘start off quickly,’ 

७ आक भोक, ‘clearly.’ 

१ ggraifa, ‘the fonsting in honour of a guest,’ 

० ema is the act of sweeping tho veil across the faco, which a woman doca 
before a strange man. A bold woman only does this «lightly (छाड धोधड), but a 
modest one covers hor whole face (ag घोघड). There is » well-known riddle ध्यान 
* vu qx afg, (n wife nsks her husband, ' what is that which) ] give to 
another and not to you ? The answer is giga 
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Having got certain news of the arrival of Hari, Kam sent for 
Chánura and Mushtika; (40) and said to them, “ Ye are my wrestlers, 
up to this day have I cherished you. I will act to you as your own 
brother, and in the morning will I divide the land and give ye half." 
When the two wrestlers heard this they rejoiced,! for they were men 
whose play (at wrestling) was famous in the world. Said they, “ If 
they come before us, not one of the two shall be allowed to go? away 
alone." Then Kamsa called his elephant-driver, and told him the whole 
tale from beginning to end. (45) “ Bring,” said he, “ Kuvalaya Pida 
at dawn, and warily placetim by the doorway (to the place of sacrifice), 
Understand how thou must carry out the business. Act so that Krishna 
may not be able to approach." Next morning there was a cry of indig- 
nation in the city, for the honest men thought that the fight (between 
such wrestlers and Krishna) would not be fair, and condemned’ it. 

The poet Man'bodh in his heart* seeth this, that it is’ proper that 
I should now deseribe the arena. 


Exp or Book VIII. 


Boor IX. 





The wrestling-floor extended over a whole league (in all directions), 
and (at the idea of) seeing the wrestling," the minds of even the old 
men became excited. (They cried) “ Let me also join in the sports, let 
me also try a fall. There is delay (about their coming) ; here, catch hold 
of my cloth. In their various proper places hundreds of thousands 
of lejims? were deposited, and excellent heaps of wrestler's earth? piled 


v. मनसा, ' be glad." 

2 arọ obl. verb. noun governed by qrt, making n permissive compound. 

3 ./ ware, Lit, ‘say no, hence, * disapprove.’ 

* fa mu, obl. of freu. 

E is here impersonal, 

° eT, ‘the act of wrestling ;’ cf. uci, ‘a gymnast’s exercise in Rámáyan; 
not in Bate. — 

7 न्धा, ‘ clothes lly,’ not in Bate, 

* A @fera is n bar bung with iron rings, which gymnasts hold in their two 
hands above their heads. The exercise is supposed to strengthen the shoulders. 
Not in Rate, tit | | 

© कोटवार is the earth of an old granary (काडौँ) w wrestlers rub upom 








- 
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up. Here and there the place waa filled with pits! which had been dug, 

and there were Indian clubs of solid wood.? (5) The arena was" ex- 

— tremely vast, on all sides were many* palaces high as mountains.* 
There were two or three hundred two-storied stands, Here and 

there’ there were bands? and nách girls dancing. According (to the 

rank of) those who were of chief and polite families," so were stands 

allotted to them.  Kamía's own grand-stand was a whole league 

high, and it would have been very difficult to nscend into it without 

8 staircase, Why then did Kamin prepare so high a stand? Can any 

one escape from the hand of death? (]0) While the assembly of the 

4 people was still going on, there rose a cry! of “He's come, he's 
* come." In the door-way gleamed the golden diadem (of Krishna), 
together with Nanda and the other Gowálás. The eclephant-driver 

struck his elephant and urged it on, and for a space Krishna played 
excellently!? with it, and then seized the elephant's tusk, and tore it out 


! करिगछ is lit. ‘a weaver's loom.’ This is built over a pit, and hence the 
word is used to mean any kind of pit. J means place.’ 

3 NEAT, ' possessing n गद्‌ ' गद्‌ (or मुद्दा) is properly a kernel, or the soft 
inside of anything. Thus tho ag of a shell-fish is the fish itself, the shell being 
A called खं रचा. Thus in the fable of ‘tho kite and the crow,’ occurs the passage 


‘Se Siar धरतो पर wee, zu डूक भे गेल 'आाष्योर कोआ च्योकर गदा खाफ्र Gub 
थोरवा are से चिक्षह्वारि नौचा saci ते acer efa किच्छ नक्षि पोल्लक। ' Tho 
cockle fell to the earth and was immediately smashed to pieces. Thereupon the 
crow ate up the inside. Shortly afterwards the kite came down, but could find 
nothing but the broken pioces of the shell." 

3 In modern Mth. भेस never means ‘was,’ bnt only * became." 

* aug, ‘a piece, here is used ns n sign of the plural. 

* quug is said by the Papdits to = पदQाछु, ४ mountain.’ It is necessary, 
however, to receive this interpretation with some caution, for the word is not used 

a in modern Mth. in this sense nor is its derivation clear. Also wag qęgug is used 
| x in modern Mth., to signify ‘ pieces,’ the word qwwg being apparently only a re- 

duplication of ७ खण्ड. 

५ weg, ‘lit.’ ‘somowhere.’ 

7 बान is Bhojpüri plural of qrar a musical instrament, 

७ Sup commonly means ‘modest,’ ‘polite,’ in Mth, 

० Tit., ‘so (there was an order) of making stands for them." 

KW Foe. Kamin foolishly thonght that he could provide fom his own safety by 
doing wo. 

" Pers i 

" afa, lit. ‘openly’ Used frequontly idiomatically to moan ' vory well! The 


idon is that a man tied up cannot do anything well. 
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of its socket with his hand. With this tusk the Lord of Vraja then ॥ 
slew it. When Kuvalayna Pida fell like à mountain’ on the earth, and 
Kaméa saw it, his pride fell down.? (l5) Taking the excellent. elephnnt's 
tusk as an excellent weapon in his hand, Hari went forward accompanied 
by Haladhara. Heavenly damsels became incarnate in Gokula, Though 
they had fortune and many relations, yet cared they nothing for them! 
Only gazing (on Krishna), made they known their love to him, and in 
their hearts desired’ only Kaméáa's death. “If he lives" (said they), 
“all will lose their happiness, but if this scoundrel’ dies, it is well for 
all of us.” With the city wives stood Devaki, her eyes, like clouds, 
filling with rain. (20) As she saw the face of her son her breasts filled, L 
and milk which they could no longer contain® gushed forth from them (in + 
her affection). With Akrüra stood (his brother) Vasudeva (saying to 
himself), “at last I shall see the countenance of my child." Thrusting 
several? people aside Krishna advanced and proclaimed thus in the 
= assembly. **Chánura hath exceeding might, and I am tender: it is 
greatly unfair that I should wrestle* with him." "The people of the 
assembly heard this and were filled with shame, but out of fear of Kamsa 
no one spoke. (25) Then He who beareth the conch-shell in his hand, 
again spake, considering in his heart, but his words were lost (on the ॥ 
people). “ To-day this unfair practice? will cease for ever. Iam not UN 
a common! wrestler! of my house. I cannot bear this longer,? let l 
him who comes, come now." Krishna slapped (his arms), and rose 
with a roar, and the people began to guess! about (the chances of) 
victory and defeat. One foot he set (before him) straightened, (and the | 


= e 


2 अर or भोर is the high mound round a tank. y 
| 2 ,,/ झर, ‘drop,’ usually reserved for frnit dropping from a tree. 
k T 3 See note! p. I2. Read ns before व्यद्धिगरस्ति I - f 
4 An unnsual meaning of ,/ WATE. ! 
s js nn abusive term. It means lit, ‘one who hns lost his head.’ Henco 
‘n capless fellow,’ used only in abuse. 
6 Lit. ‘The act of being contained did not take place." 
7 Lit, ‘four.’ | 
* Lit. a wrestling (between) him and mo is greatly unfair." — 
» परिक — अभ्यास- E | 9. 
w A common use of gs, ‘such. Ls 
' ‘na wrestler.’ l L^ 
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other) behind him, and twisting his left knee, he set it before him? 
(30) With violent challenges he planted his hands, for greatly skilled in 
wrestling was the lord of Vraja. (Chánura), who had wrestled? much, 
came up, saying “Wait! Lett me pound thee," He rubbed earth 
on his great stout arms, (and appeared) in no way smaller than Kumbha- 
karna. He himself was deceitful and mighty, and his caste was very 
vile; so for a space there was a great boxing’ match. Putting their 
heads down close together, Krishga put forth his hand, and several 
times clasped him only round the neck. (35) Strong-armed (Krishna) 
pressed him down with one arm? Who was it that taught him that 
trick’ there? Adopting that trick Krishna warded him off, and knowing 
himself to be powerless? (against Chánura after performing it), instant- 
ly released himself. So also when Krishna seized him Chánura in 
like manner reserved!! (a counter trick). And seeing that, the hearts 
of good men became glad.? In this way, the wrestling lasted for a 
long time, ^ And every now and then they would walk round!* each 
other, and clap their own hands (in defiance). At length in the arena!* 
Krishna gave up tricks to the Naf, and swooping on him, strnck him 


! I. e., knelt down on his loft knee, 

२ सरे, see note to v. I. 

* wtf, nn interjection meaning “Wait!” The ,/ qg means ‘wait! qt 
is probably Bhojpüri, and means lif. * Let me wait.’ 

५ करा, Bhojpürí, l sing. pres. conj. 

9 "ET in «uma is an oblique form. The compound means ‘a boxing on a 
boxing, ‘a mutual boxing,’ like सारा सार्‌ in note," p. 7. 

* Lit, “making their heads approach,” a posture in wrestling. 

T फ्रक Cat गाल, is the special name of a trick at wrestling, consisting in 
pressing down (,/ गोल) the opponent with one arm. 

* «rwr, the technical term for à trick at wrestling. pq = rea, ‘then.’ 

# An unusual meaning of qg. 

" ww दे 'unmedintely. Cf. Mth. Chr. Sal. I9, बक 2 «agr. 

u . / aara, = ‘preserve, = HAT ; hence, ‘reserve.’ Read re} SIT. 

"3 af जडा = H. af जरा They were glad because they saw that the two 
were equal, 

7 ¥ instr. governod byiufe. It corresponda to the Vedic एन, ‘by this,” which 
was lost in later Sanskrit, but has been preserved in Mth. 

UV ra time" is here feminine, 

७ rfe, ‘a circling,” cf. चक आजर io Mth. Chr. Sal. 7. 

७ qfy, for cH, loc. of TR. 

" Nafs are n tribe of gypsies who are famous for their wrestling powers. Henco 
the word is used for any grout wrostler. Tho meaning is that Kyishoa left all such 
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instantaneously, and felled him to the ground. (40) Blood flowed in 
torrents from his mouth and nose, and the earth for a bigha round him 
became thereby a morass. Chánura the wrestler became crushed to 
pieces,’ and died, what life can there be to him whom Hari hath touched 
in anger? Justas? Hari had done? to Chinura, so also did Haladhara 
slay Mushtika.  Toshala the wrestler, seeing this, became wroth, and rose 
clapping his hands as a mighty challenge. When he had slain Toshala 
Hari approached Kaméa, and (like) what bird of the air did he become 
(in that he was able to ascend the lofty stand)? (45) Upon the stand, 
in real verity, he hurled him down, and without letting him go dashed 
him down to the ground.^ He thrust on him an infinitesimal portion of 
his weight? (in his character) of the universe, and Kam*a immediately® 
gave up his breath. (Pretending) to think that Kamin was annoyed 
in his heart (nt the treatment he had received) Krishna seized him by 
the hair, and dragged him some distance. On seeing this Kamin's 
brother, named Sudáman ran up challenging him, but, swooping down 
between them Haladhara seized him, and laughingly treated him in the 
same way. (50) When the five men had been killed, (although) other 
(demons present) were spared, the arena became as (horrible as) a 
burial-ground. " 

Then Kaméa’s mother, wife, and younger brother's wife came up, 
and in piteous grief rolled! upon the ground. Into Hari’s ears? came 
the cries of the dying,!* and even his eyes filled with tears. (He consoled 


petty devices as tricks to Chánura, and forthwith killed him by sheer display of 
force. 

‘co. = चूण, ' ground to powder." 

२ छो परि रू जे परि, पा. ए परि inv. 38. Read परि हरि, and not प्ररिदृगि 

3 qaa is here used for qarga. 

* अचि is here tho general obl. form of मच ; 

$ Obl. of सचसच, ‘real truth,’ a reduplication of सच. 

५ wu = नौचा, (below. Cf. Bangili z Ww, in my notos on the Rangpur 
dialect, see J. A. BS. B., No. 3 for I577. p. ID, I. 5. 

7 wx = भार. 

* ify, ‘immediately; apparently the indecl. part. of a ,/ ww, which I 
have not met elsewhere. 

: कच an केस, 2 * 

w eq परि i» the correlative of w परि. There is no form wif corresponding 
to ©. 

५ कल, ‘how much, hence 'exceedingly.' 

७ aps, for era, = Ara. 

: i poin L 
» मर लोक, ४ common expression for 'a person at the t of death. 


* 
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them), giving them advice and hope, and went about quietly and 
ashamed. (Then Krishna said to Nanda) “No one knows what may bap- 
pen. My father, do thou return now speedily before me (to Gokula). (55) 
While I am absent, watch, I pray thee, my mother (Yasodá) that she 
waste not away." With these words Hari gave him leave to go, and gave 
him ten million jewels out of Kaméa's store*. Going a little forward 
Hari and Rama, made salutation to the feet of their father and mother 
(Vasudeva and Devaki), saying “For so long was it impossible to 
honour you, I pray ye to pardon my fault. It was difficult even to save 
my life, so that I might be preserved from Kamia's (60) hand." Vasu- 
deva remembered the former portents* (which had occurred at Krishna's 
birth), and with Devaki fell at his feet. Understanding (who Krishga 
was) Vasudeva sang greatly of his virtues, and then Krishna again cast 
his illusion over him, (and caused him to again become ignorant of his 
supernatural origin). All the members of the house of Yadu who were 
there made to him fit salutation, and the tree of Vasudeva's faith bore 
fruit, for the eternal Essence had (humbly) fallen at his feet. Then 
Krishna sent for Ugrasena and with modesty had his bonds cut, saying, 
“Let not the Yádavas feel grieved, although they are under Yayáti's 
curse, The fourteen worlds move at his commands, whose servants I 
and Haladhara are." He then waved chowries* over the king’s throne, 
and set the umbrella of state over Ugrasena’s head. 

The friend of the miserable, the Lord of the lordless, the one giver 
of happiness, the holy lord of Vraja, these names are all called Krish- 
pa's sport, and may holy Rama put difficulties far off. Saith Man'bodh, 
I have told the tale of Kaméa’s slaughter. What happened afterwards, 
that remains to be said. 


END or Boor IX. 


Book X. 





There have arrived? the wives of Kaméa, the daughters of Jarásan- 
dha. In many ways they display their state of widowhood coming 


५ «fcfe is here the instrumental used as Nom. before the past tense of a 
transitive verb. सञ्च, see note ! p. 24. अपलशिक्ष (Skr. "raten ) , without brilliancy,’ 
hence, ‘ashamed,’ 

2 Lit, ‘kept by Kamsa.’ 

3 Lit, ‘qualities.’ 

‘atx WXTgW, is the usual phrase for waving a fly-flapper. 

* स्ति is the Skr, ‘thero is,’ परापलि is fom. of qorqa = WT, used in Mth., 
to mean ‘arrived.’ 

E E 
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! running to their father's palace. In piteons plight, how much had they to 
tell! and hearing their story he could no longer contain himself, (Said 
the widows), “The son of Nanda hath made mea widow. A thing 
which ought not to have been possible by the strength of any one.? (5) 
The moon may fall (from the sky), the earth may dry up, Mount Meru 
itself may desert its site, and go elsewhere, All this may rather be done, 
yea, oan’ be done, but not that a gowálá, a (common) stave-bearer, 
should killa mighty warrior We will not drink water, until we take 
(vengeance on) the enemy of our husband."  Jarásandhn comforted 
them, collected his camps and roughly counted* their numbers. (From) 
Sorath, Bhorath, Garh'pál, Anga, Banga, and Nepal ; from Betiá, Tirhut 
and other countries, his majesty summoned all the kings. They could » 
not be contained in all his forts, there was no room even in the whole 
land of Magadh. The army waxed in size for ten or twenty days, 
and then all issued in the direction of Mathurá. The sight of the sun 
was obscured by the dust, and it i5 lucky that the back^ of the mundane 
tortoise did not break in (with the weight). "There was not a drop of 
water or (a grain of) food to be found in the moon or on the earth, 
The ocean itself took refuge in (the hell called) Tala. 

(l5) At eventime there rose a hubbub from the army, on hearing 
which His Majesty got a headache’. So then old and reverend ushers, ^ 
with wands in their hands went about calling in all directions, ‘silence ' 

silence The camp stopped, and surrounded the fort (of Mathurá) 
as a faleon swoops upon a quail To Hari the gate-keeper said 
respectfully “there is a sound of drums near? the city. Who can 
tell the size of the army? It is as if the whole universe were densely 
collected!? together." (20) When they saw this their faces became 


! Dit, ‘taken tho vermilion from my hair, —a sign of widowhood. 

3 Lit., ‘which one would not think (proper) for the being done by the strength of 
any one” 'होसफ्र is obl form of the verb. noun of ,/ हो, ‘be’ The झ is an 
euphonis addition as in 2H, लेमे, sco Mth. Gr. 5. I80, 3, add. ,.. qa = ‘strength,’ 

power p 
-होमछ पारब, ‘to be able to be done j 

t Seo note to 9, 28. 

$ Jarüsandha's kingdom. ह - 

॥ The pandits translate waa, by ‘back,’ but they are doubtful as to the exact 
meaning of the word. 

7 Lit., * pain in his mind," 

a अरजा = Ar. wry. il 

? नग्रेरा, ‘a camel-drum.' E A 

४० Qf. coll. Mth, मेघ wats आएल, 'thec are dense.’ —* 
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dry, and in their mouths the lips? of the Yádavas were parched. 
Only one was joyful, the holy Lord of Vraja, (as he thought) “ To-day 
will I raise the burden of the earth." When the others considered that 
Hari was joyful in his heart, all knew certainly that there would be 
victory. Every one took up his weapons, and the Yádavas all became 
ready, and assembled. Ugrasena, Uddhava, Akrüra, and Varmásura 
whose deeds were famous in the world. (25) Akrüra became an extreme- 
ly excellent hero, imposing in his chariot, he shone like Arjuna. All 
began to talk of the battle, and in union with their bodies, their hero- 
ism awoke. Darnka brought and equipped the great chariot, and each 
side began to play its drums. Hari went outside with all the chariots, 
as the Bráhmans all blessed them. With a laugh Haladhara advanced 
and took the betel.* In the battle-field, who ever was such as he. (30) 
“To my knowledge, this (Jarásandha) was exceeding wicked, let us 
consider how to deal with him."* (Jarisandha) who had done many 
evil deeds joined in battle with him who was devoted to wine," and 
Haláyudha went in front of the excellent battle. Equal with equal 
began the fight, in order that nothing might be done contrary to fair 
play. Jarásandha joined combat with Haladhara, for who else could 
stand before him. "The king took his club, and fought with it, while 
Haladhara raised his pestle. (35) Knowing that success would be fruit- 
less, an oracle proclaimed from the sky, * Come now, spare him, spare him 
Haladhara. I have arranged a method of killing him." The king? hear- 
ing this portent began to run and this favourable oracle became unfavour- 
able to him. Leaving the battle-field the king fled,? and Haladhara 
threw aside his pestle. The victory was given to the strong, and defeat 


! बफद्र isa kind of ring-worm, which, when it drops, leaves a dry place be- 
hind, at the place which it had attacked. The translation is, literally, ‘the ring- 
worm dropped from the faces of all, that is to say, 'the faces of all became dry 
with fear.’ 

7 फफरो is ‘parching’ or ‘cracking of the lips,’ 

3 Krishna's charicteer. 

s मे, seo note to !, p.l3. When a forlorn hope is wanted, those who volunteer, 
signify their willingness by stepping forward, ont of the ranks, and picking up a 
betel roll deposited for the purpose. Cf. Chand, Rovátata 36, 

^ Lit., ‘ how it will be done.’ 

¢ This half line is very difficult, The above is the best moaning I can make out 
of it, but it is not much., It appears to be literally, ‘he, having done bad qualitice, 
joined with him who had the quality of wine.’  Haladhara was by tradition a great 
drinker as well as a great hero, 

7 Lit, ' virtue.’ 

* Lit., ‘the enjoyer of the earth.’ 

» / परा = ‘ran away,’ cf. Bangali पलाइलने. 


I 
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to the wicked, and all the men of Anga, Banga and Tailanga were scat- 
tered, (40) On that day Hari showed unlimited prowess! like a hundred 
Arjunas and two hundred Bhimas, and the enemy fought as much as it 
desired with him, as a moth leaps and falls intoa fire. It cannot even be 
counted how many men Hari slew, in order to raise the burden of the 
earth. Some of the generals fled towards their home, and those who re- 
mained behind were killed. The Yádavas remained thick as clouds in the 
month of Bhádó, and none of them were scattered having Hari for their 
support. (45) They showered arrows like a rain (so heavy) that the 
enemy thought that creation was coming to an end (in a flood). Every 
king, who joined combat with the Yádavas, immedintely found himself 
close to the gates of death So the army returned, and the portion which 
was left behind was washed away in a stream of blood,* in which the 
floating shields were like the tortoises, and the turbans, snakes. Krishna 
let & few of them escape, 80 that he might grant (the world) a benefit, as 
he would again (be able to) collect (and carry away) the burden of the 
earth. (50) Those who had been* so stont (and valiant) and now so 
small, did not, ont of shame, return to their fortress. The brave enemies 
of the earth again collected, and again shamelessly arrived (against 
Mathura). For their reward they all got arrows (sharp as) scorpions, 
and again they returned to the place whence they had ridden. Again 
they began to fight, and again were beaten, nor did there remain to them 
a comrade, or joy, or love. Again they mounted and came, and again 
were defeated, and thus the war was repeated fifteen times. 

(55) Saith Man'bodh, “The Lord of Magadha returned, and the 
troops who came with him all died." 

Exp or Boor X. 


! Tit, “made an unlimited battle." 
? equ, ‘a support.’ 
° अरम = यम. 
* सिधर बिधर, ‘blood and the like.’ 
» 2 
* qeg, old form of warg. 0/, the old Bangáli form wrfargrs for किलास. 
* Lit, ‘death.’ 
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PART III. 
Index to Man'bodh's Haribans. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The form of the index explains itself. The only point to be made 
clear is the alphabetical order, which differs somewhat from that hitherto in 
use. Neither the anunásika nor the distinction into short and long vowels 
is allowed to affect the order of words. Or, to put the matter another 
way: each of the sets wg, ऋं, SI, BT ono w, S, क, के, ८:०., 
so far as alphabetical order is concerned constitutes one letter only. 
Accordingly, I first give all words containing the sound a, irrespective of 
that sound being short, long, or nasalized, and simply arrange them 
according to their consonants; next come all words containing the sound $, 
similarly arranged; next, in similar order, those containing the sound u, 
and so forth. 

This principle of disregarding quantity and nasalization secures a 
distinct and important practical (as well as scientific) advantage, which 
could not be obtained by any other arrangement ; for it results in bringing 
into more or less close juxtaposition pairs, or sets, of words of identical 
origin and meaning: as आँगन, and Waar, ‘a courtyard. ५, स्त ' sleep', 
and 4/ Wala, ‘cause to sleep’, ,/ भर ‘die’, and ,/ मार, ‘kill’. The 
advantage gained from this is obvious, when we consider that Bihari roots 
containing a long vowel, shorten that vowel whenever it falls in the ante- 
penultimate and is followed by a consonant, and that hence in the case of 
such roots many forms will be found occurring derived from the same root, 
and only differing in the quantity of the antepenultimate vowel. 

This system of alphabetical arrangement for Gaudian languages is 
put forward tentatively, and criticism on its practical and scientific advan- 
tages and disadvantages is solicited, 








lai ॥ च्या ॥ 

AA आ, pres. 3 sg. अआ, IT, 4l: च्याय, l4: VI, 7, 24: VIII, 36: IX, l06, . 
V, 42: ura, II, 46: 3 pl. च्याबथि, ol, 52: X, 9, 23: fem. "wrgufw, 
X, 54: imperat. 2 pl. rex, VI, V, 45: VI, 2: IX, 5i: 3 pl. 
32: 3 sg. आबच्छों, IX, 27: fut. 3 ware, II, 25: ver, II, 2: VII, 
sg. «wrwiw, ।, 32: VII, ]6,50: 46: X, 55: past part. "wrgw, X, 
VIII, 23: 3 sg. आष्धोत, VIII, I9: periphrast, pres, 3 sg. ex feu. 
498: past. l sg. wipes, I, l7: 3 IX, 27: verb. nouns obl. «rau. 
sg. wyw, IV, 25, 40: V, 5, 6, VII, 46: instr. ' sg. अएल दि, 
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VII, 35: indecl. part. erg, I, 
35. V, 2: IX, 55: X, 36, 5l: 
(cf. १" rm) नि, II, 5, ], 
dd: V, 48: VIII, 45. 

व्याकर, fem. "wrsfz, VII, 55: see 
"x. 

wars, III, ]0. 

waz, II, 59. 

"aue, VIII, 38: IX, 2। : vag, 
VI, 26: VII, IB. 27, 37: VIII, 
7, 96: wawt, VI, 43: X, 24, 
25: gen. wags, VI, 49: VIII, 
35: अकरुड़क, VII, I7. 

"wer, VIII, 32 

aa, I, 36: gen. wares, Il, 5: 
X, 35. 

"ras, fem. arate, I, 56. 

१ अकुला, past 3 sg. अकुलाफ़, IV, 
40. 

ware, IX, l. 

«ifu, IV, 23, 40: V, 45: VI, 8, 
li: VII, 23, 5l: IX, 52. 

qua, IV, 49, 53: VII, 5: fem. 
च्यागलि, I, ।5. 

atra, II, l5: V, U, 3l: VI, 6: 
obl. अंगना, IL, 7, 45: VII, 43: 
quae, Ill, 2. 

च्यंगना, see qira 

waa, I, 3. 

emaa, gen. sg. अगमनक, VIIT, 39. 

wmz, LX, 7. 

ऋगार, VIII, 29: आगार, IT, 35. 

wax, fem. warf, IT, 30. 

afa, III, 6: IV, 2l: V, 32: X, 4l. 

व्यगिकार, VI, 45: 


५/ ऑगिर, indecl. part. wifafz, VI, 4I. 


afra, obl. adj. wfarefe, IV, 7. 


«rm, I, 9, 2, 39: VI, 42: VII, 6, 8: 


EI 


VII, 7: IX, l5, 22, 57: X, ol, 





[Sp. No. 
33: obl. कार्गो, IX, 29: (P) loc. 
"um, IV, lL. 

१ “UT, indecl. part. amare, IX, 
54. 

आगे, IT, 62. 

५० "HISITX, indecl. part, «aft, III, 
l6. 

"wfua, IX, 70. 

wgra, III, ]2. 

wea, VII, 28, 29. 

wy, V, 32: X, 9, 39. 

"ww. V, 28, 46: VIII, 6. 

,/ Be, pres. l pl. fw, IX, 66: 2 
pl. few, V, 22: 3 sg. अछि, I, 2, 
3, 5, 37 : IV, 39, 49: V, 8. VI, 
34, 35,45: VII, 38, 39: X,l9: 
wwy, VIII, 832 3 pl. wf, IV, 
35, 59: VII, 32, Sl: past 3 sg. 
wa, II, 53: IV, 57: VI, 6, 48: 
VII, 5, 60: VIII, ।6, 77: IX, 
58, 59, 62: X, IL 30: fem. wf, 
VII, 33: 3 pl. =were, X, 50. 

qr, I, ]7: III, l4: IV, 22, 59: 
VL 30: VIII, ]8: IX, 26: X, 
2l: gen. (with emph. fe or? 
obl.) wate, VIII, 40. 

waaa, Il, 62: IV, 27: V, 95; 
VIII, 2. 

«r3 VIII, 3]. 

wee, III, ।9. 

suite, I, ]0). 

AA z, past 3 sg. wee, IV, ।7 : IX, 
20: X, ll. 

4” अडक, past Seg. "weww, VIII, 
34, 36: X, l7: past part. (form- 
ing passive) weww, VIII, L. 

ezai, VI, 40. 

wzwx LX, 28: X, 8. 

आठम, I, 32: जा, 4: V, 53. 


“ 


— 
E E uu 





^ 





L834] 


wg, IX, 36. 
v “BUC, indecl. part. डरा, Il, 


52. 


"wer, IV, 39. 

wfa, II, 7: IV, 40, 50: V, 44: VII, 
56 : VIII, 25, 32 : IX, 5, 23, 33, 
50 : X, 25. 

wrt, VII, 22. 

warg, I, 3. 

आदर, VII, 29. 

wea, Il, 27. 

wife, V, 45: VI, 26: VIII, 44: IX, 
Ll. 

wife, II, 22. 

wry, VI, $l : VII, lI: VIII, M 

अधिक, VIII, I5 : IX, $l. 

अधललाइ, fem. wweife, VII, 48: 
VIII, 25. 

,/ आन, pres. conj. 3 sg. आन, VI, 
39: imperat. 2 pl. wrew, I, 28 : 
indecl. part. (cf. y खा) wife, 
IIT, 3. 

आन, IX, 50: X, 29, 33. 

war, X, 53. 

waag, X, 5. 

waag, II 37. 

wara, gen. waray, I, 8: II, 20: 
IX, 68. 

wiwa, III, 20. 

आनंद, II, 4l: V,23: VII, 20. 

waa, V, 37. 

/ Wa, indecl. part. wats, IX, 
64. 

waa, II, 35: IV, l8: VI, 22: 
IX, 66: fem. waf, II, 30. 

अनचित, IL, 39: IX, 23. 








"WS, VII, 38. 
wana, I, 26: VI, 30. 
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v अनुमान, indecl. part. wania, 
IV, 34: X, 22. 

अनुमान, X, 30. 

waqa, IV, 5l: VI, 44: VIII, 30. 

waqa, VII, 20. 

धनसार, VII, I3. 

ww, IV, 6l: V, 59: VI, 26: VIII, 
44: loc. arf, IX, 2]. 

wrtfa, I, 22: V, Sl. 

aa, X, ]%. 

"vg, I, 24. 

qit, II, 2). 

"uium, IX, 26. 

व्यपन हिँ, nom. wate, I, 32: \,]8: 
VIL4l: X,27: waa, V, 43: gen. 
dir. waa, II, 47, 63: IV, 4l: V, 
I9: VI, 24: VIIL 8,29: IX,8: 
X, 23: waa, X, 27: obl अपन 
(?), IO, 2L- IV, II- अपना, U, 9. 

wy, X, l4. 

अपर।|जिते, VII, 22. 

अपराध, IV, 49, 52: IX, 58. 

eufi, IX, 53. 

ww, IV, 5, 22, 53, 56: V, 42: VII, 
5, 32, 36, 39: IX, 2,54: X, 
36. «Tq, LX, 27. 

,/ Weare, indecl part. wwsifw, 
VIII, 25. 

waar, vill, 26. 

५ अवसर, pres. 3 sg. wares, V, 
55: fut. l sg. अवलरब, I, 20: 
past 3 sg. wanta, V, 29: fem. 
qwaatfe, IV, l5: IX, l6: verb. 
noun. “ware, VI, 45. 

अवतार, I, 24, 3l: V, 29, 58. [58. 

s” आबधार, indecl. part. अबधारि, IV, 

अबसर, I, ]2: II, 63: VI, 24. 

wagaa, VII, 30. 

wfawy, VII, 30. 
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ऋबिनि, X, 5]. 

wñ, VI, 40: VII, 56. 
भरन, VII, 40, 43. 
अभिमत, VI, 30. 
"uus, X, L353. 
आमर, I, ।5, 26. 
ऋझमराबलि, I 25. 
wamu, V, 57. 
ware, X, 35. 
qw, X, LS. 
अरञ्ञन, III, ll: 
आरत, I, 52. 
ewvw, VII, 58: VIII, 2... [33. 
५० "WWW, indecl. part. अरबधि, II, 
afc, X, 4l, 45. 

qf, VI, l4. 

बार, VI, 22. 

wx, I X, 3]. 

wga, I, 36. 


[I, 24. 
A, 25, 40: wa न, 





Mun ‘hodh * Huribans. [Sp No दि 


% अख, Skr. pres. 3 sg. ऽस्ति, X, I. 

qaw, IX, 36. 

"ur VII, I3. 

qaqa, VIII, 47. 

"uv, II, 58. 

wife, II, 54: X, 28, 

व्योम, X, 40. 

कसुर, VI, 0: VII, I0, I2, ।5 : were, 
I, ]5: gen. असुरक, VII, L4, 

wafa, VIII, 5. 

we, VIII, 29. 

wefa, I, 25 

az. IV, 3. 

wet, acc. sg. BET aT, V, L8. 

qrex, V, 53. 

५ अडिगर, past 3 sg. fem. अछिगरल्ि, 
IV, 35: IX, IG. 

«xx, IV, ]2. 

are, VIII, 9. 


An 
iis 








«wq, IV, 50: VI, 36. ५/ wm, fut. lsg. Nw, I, l4: 3 sg. \ 

५/ अलसा, indecl. part.wwWIg,II,48. #4, I, 3, 4: खेत, I, 36: II, 4: 

sag, V, 35. IX, 59: pres. part. obl. x, Ll, 

“zat, II, l6. 42: WII, 46. 

॥॥॥ई॥ 

&, subst. nom. or dir. adj. ई, T, 26, I, 37: IV, 5, 54, 56: V, 43, 57: a 
38. II, 28: VIL 57: VIII,29: VI, l4: instr. sg. V, VI, 5: VII, 7 
IX, 59: X, 6: subst. nom. UR, 46: IX, 38: X, 54: gen. sg. dir. 

IV, 9: ow, V, 56: X, 30: चिनि war, LX, 69: pa, I, 38: IV, 
VII, 39: fea, II, 6l: subst. acc. 22: VII, 39. 

ई, I, 22, 36: II, 6, 36, 39, 62: दरार, II, LG VIII, 9. 

II, 8: IV, Sl: V, 49: VI, 25, इंदर, I, 36: V, Zl, 23, 34: VI, 37: 
VII, u7, 8, 52, 59: VIII, i0. VII, l4: न्दर, I, 24: gen. इंदरक, 
ll, 26, 42: IX, 56, 58: yv, II, YV. 27. 

7,34: VH, 5: VIII, 48: subst. इन्द, X, l4. 

obl pf, IV, 38: adj. obl. pf«, tere, I, 27. 





ê 
” 
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जक, VIII, l0. / Bare, fut. lag. wares, X, 2] : 

saat, II, ]9, obl. verb. noun, wares, X, 42. 


agfa, VIII, 22. 

श्रि, III, 8, 9: efx, IIT, ]0. 

%/ जग, indecl. part. sn, IV, 8: V, 
Sl. 

उग्रसेन, VI, 29: IX, 64, 67: X, 24. 

wu, VI, 8: ww, IX, 9. 

efaa, I, 38: IV, 5. 

/ wan, indecl. part, vefa, X. 4l. 

war, VII, 7. 

4 उड, pres. 3 sg. खड, V, 37: X, 
I5 past 3 sg. 33, VI, 40: VIII. 
l0 : IX, 28, 43 : indecl. part. थि, 
V.32: VII, 29. 

4 उठाव, indecl. part. gars, I, 35 : 
aS: VL 97: 
wart, X, 34. 

५ उड़, past 3 sg. www, II, 29: 
indecl. part. डि, I, 36: IT, 32. 

wq. VII, 20. 

saqa, [V,2: V, 26 : gen. उतपातक, 
V, 52. 

,/ उतर, indecl. part. saft, VIII, l: 
obl. verb. noun, उत्तरफ़, VI, l4. 


usi 


छक, II, 48, 55, 63: III, l: IV, L. 
U 8, 25, 29, 34, 36, 39, 45 : V, 
l, 72, 8, 2. 29: VI, 2, 36, 20, 
23, 36: VII, l, 8, 53: IX, l2, 
29, 33, 35, 46, 68: 0, 2], 43: 
wa, VI, 4: with emph. त्यो, एकको, 
VII, 48: with emph. खो, छको, 
VIII, 43: obl. adj. pate, V, ]9 : 

nom. distributive, ‘one each,’ 

gestis, VI, 4: or (?) gen. pl. 
gata, V, ll: gen. sg. कक, 

VII, Ll. 





VILI, sl: 


were, I, 3]. 

उद्धव, X, 24. 

खध्षार, VI, 45. 

/ उनड, past 3 sg. vaza, IT, 58. 

./'W"zTW, past 3 sg. weezrwiw, II, 
60, 6l. 

wwe VI, l4: X, 49. 

जपगत, , 2]. 

%/ 9TH, past 3 ag. wusre, IT, ]7. 

%/ उपड, past 3 82. wwew, IV, 7: 
indecl. part. उघडि, IV, 5, 7. 

'उपद्गब, IV, 4. 

ayq, III, 3: VIII, 4: IX, 45. 

gawa, VIII, l4. 

wary, IV, 22: VI, 39: X, 36. 

4 उपार, past 3 sg. wares, ITI, I : 
wore, IX, l3: indecl. part. 
खपारि, V, 46: VI, I3. 

% SAE, pres. 3 sg. Www, V, IS. 

,/ उमड़, indecl. part. gate, V, 36: 
X, l9, 

wer, IT, 4l. 

wears, V, 49. 


। र ॥ 

छकटक, IV, 33 

एकसर, IV, 26. 

gwa, I, 3. 

ua, V, 56: IX, 58: wm, V, 33: 
obl. pag, VIII, l4. 

Day, VI, Lo. 

छलक, ILI, ]6. 

Bw, see Wet. 

uww, II, 2], 57: IV, 46: V, I8: 
VI, 42: VII, 25, 36: IX, 26: 
A, 29. 
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[ Sp. No, 


॥ व्यो ॥ ॥ चो ॥ 


wit, subst. nom. धो, IV, 8: aie, 
IV, 58: wre, VI, 23: qw, I, 29: 
dir. adj, Wr, IV, 58: IX, 36: 
subst. obl. sg. आचि, V, ]3: ओह, 
IX, 49: wr, VI, lS: (with emph. 
wr) wrwwt, I, 8): wr, IX, 37: 
adj. obl. ऋचि, I, 29: IV, 6, 8, 
57: V, 54: VL 3,24: VIII, l6: 
IX, 62: X, 40: wt, VI, 4l: ~, 
VI, 20: VII,l6: gen. sg. आकर, 
VII, ]8: sre, IX, 47: subst. 
nom. pl. s, VIII, 35: obl. pl. 
sfa, IX, 23: ww, X, 36: छनक, 
IV, I7: gen. pl. sara, VI, 23. 


4A "WrÜarc indecl. part. *wrwrfe, IT, 43. 

wire, VII, 2. MIL, 9. 

/ Sear, past 3 sg. Mezarda, 

wia. LX, 35. 

alas, V, ]3. 

wate, II, 56: VI, 3,4l: VII, 50. 

alas, I, 8: सोत, VIII, l6. 

wita, V. 5]. 

आल, VII, 38. 

grec, VI, ]2. 

wicca, VII, 54. 

area, VI, 9: fem. arefa, II, 26: 
obl. आओोदना, Il, 57: loc. आइने, 
I, 8. 


outa ॥ च्यो ॥ 


Qr, IV, 37, ]0, 9. 


wx, X, I0, see "STWIX. 


का, sgn. of acc. I, 34: II, 49: V, 


7, i8: VI, 2. 


का, sgn. of dat. T, I9, 29: IT, 4, 40: 


III, 5, l5: IV, 6, 236, 40: VI, 
l5: VII, 5, 60: VIII, l3, 9: 
IX, 42: X. L 

win, I, 34, 35, 37: II, 4, 5, 6, 7, , 
]%, 8, 3), 35, 39: VI, 2l, 26: 
VII, I6, 30, 32: VIII, 34, 40, 
44: IX, 9, 44, 70: gen. कंशक, IT, 
29. VI, I6, 4 VII,3l: VIII, 
27, 99: IX, l4, 7, 24, 46, 48, 
5l, 56, 59: X.I. 

कणन, IX, 54. 

कागपच, IV, 3l. 

कच, LX, 47. 

‘ww, II, 45: IV, 23. 

wre, |], 47. 





काळ, X, 48. 

काका, V, 33: VI, 30, 42, 45: VII, 
l5: gen. काक, II, 56. 

4” कड, past part. obl. weer, IT, 52. 

कर, VII, 7. 

47 काड, pres. 3 sg. काड, VII, 2: see 
a” Se. 

4” कडाव, past 3 sg. wezrwIw, IX, 
64: see y” काड. 

कटक, X, 8, ]], ।7. 

wear, II, 7. 

कट, VII, 35. 

कटोर, loc. sg. कठोर हि, VIII, 27. 

काठ, gen. काढक, LX, 4. 

कडा, V, L5. 

कठिन, V, ]5: IX, 59. 

ware, VII, 36. 

we, II, 60. 
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ww, IV, 39. 

4” काढ, indecl. part. wrfe, VII, 43. 

wa, IV, 43: V, 39: VI, 36: IX, 
Sl: X, 3. 

waw, VIII, 30. 

कल, II, 3], 56: IV, 54: V,l7, 
52: IX,9: X, LI. 

कतूइस्छ, IX, 69. 

wa, IV. 50. 

warm, III, । : V, 2। : X, 43. 

कथा, I, 39. 

कश्चि wn, see को 

कथऊुक, see किङ, 

कदगन, x, sl. 

कदम, gen. कदमक, IV, 23. 

कदाचित, I, 4. 

कान, I, 22: VII, 24: IX, 52. 


4” कान, pres. 3 pl. कानथि, IV, 32: 
pres. part. fem. wea, VIII, l2. 


कनक, VII, 2] : IX, Ll. 
wm, V, 23: VII, 20. 
कानन, I, ll, ]6. 

कन्या, II, 25. 

कान्ह, VI,8: IX, 34. 
कन्हेर, VT, 8. 


/ काप, pres. 3 sg. काप, I, ]3: 


indecl. past. कपि, VI, 9. 
कबझ, VII, 35. 
कशि, I. ]: VII, 24: VIII, 48. 
कमळ, cen कमठक, X, 02. 


mw, I, 5: str. from कमला, III, 


ll: www, V, 4: wanarga, I, 
— BL 

१ कर, pres. lsg. करिच्य, I 5, ।7: 
IV, 22, 53: l pl. wfcw, II, 6! : 
2 pl कर, V, 25: 3 sg. करए, X, 
l6: we, II, ]5 : wx, IV, 26: V, 
5, 20, 26: VII, 23, 40: 3 pl. 
करणथि II, 8: pres. conj. । sg. करें, 


IX. 3: afew, VIII, 29: 3 pl. 
करण IV,43: imperat. । sg. ww, X, 
30: 2 sgg. कर, VI, 35: 2 pl. करइ, 
V. 35: VI, 30, 39: VIII, 9: 3 
pl. «xw, IX, 69: mild imperat, 2 
pl. करिष्य, VI, ।9: IX, 2,65: fut. l 
eg. करब, I, 33 : VI, 3l, 32, 46, 47: 
VIII, 4l: X,7: 2 pl. करब, II, 
39: VIIL 46: IX, 58: 3 sg. 
करत, V, I8: VI, 36: past ] sg. 
केल, IV, 52: 3 sg. woe, II, ll: 
IV, 24: VI, I7: ww, VII, 8, 7., 
Sl: VIII, 40: IX, 57, 62: X, 
I8 Sw, गा, 37: IIL 20: IV, 4l: 
V, 20, 47: VI, 38, 25: VU, 29: 
VIII, 5, I9: IX, 3, 9, 49, 56: 
X, 40 : Www, IV, 27: VII, 3: 3. 
pl.suwrwfe, VI, 6: Sate, IV, 
l9: VII, 49: VIII, 3, 29: perf. L 
sp.amwwfw,I,2- verb.nouns, obl. 
करफ, V,55: VII, 34 : X, 26, 45: 
करब, VI, 42: gen. करणछक, IV, 
39: indecl, part. करि, VII, 40: 
wy, I, 30: IV, 2), 55 : VIII, शा, 
SI: 5, 3, 35: के, II, 34: IV, 46, 
57, 60: V,l4,20, 30, 33, 36, 53: 
VI, IoO, 43: VIII, 2, 7, 26, 30 ; IX, 
29, 30, 3] , 43, 5.. X,3l,52: (as 
auxiliary affix to form conj. part. 
of another verb,) (के, FE, or ez) 
को, II, 50: X, 4]: ws, III, 5: 
IV, 44: V,6: VIII, 2, l6: IX, 
l4: X, 54: wy, II, 22: IV, 
30: १,20, 6l: VI, 3: IX, 49: 
adv. part. करिलडि, IV, 46, 62. 





कर, II, 8. ।7, )8: VII, 8,57: VII, 


Sl: X,l3. 


कार, gen. कारक, VIII, lo. 
कारागार, |], 3o. 
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करम, pen. करमक, II, II. 
,/ «vm, indecl. part. wxfer, IT, 5]. 

करि, afore, LX, 4: करियर, VI, 34: 
IX, 395. | कसनामएछ, I, ]9. 

कसना, I, I9: VII, 40 : IX,5l:X,8: 

करूर, VII, 37. 

काल, II, 4, 0: IV, 57, 6l: V, 39: 
VI, 34: VIII, l6: IX, 38: X, 
5l: gen. कालक, II, ]3: IX, 9. 

ww, II, 2: VI, IS. 

wife, I, 38, see काल्हि. 

eret, IV, ]9, 5 60: V, 56: VI, 8. 

ara, VI, 25, see arte. 

कष्ट, V, 6l. 

,/ कर, pres. l pl. afew, VII, 55: 
3 sg. aes, II, 6l: IV, 48: VIII, 
]0: awe, VI, 5: wv, Il, l8: 
IV, 84: V, 27: VIL 42, 45: 
pres. conj. 4 sg. afew, VII, 26: 
2 pL www, VII, 43: mild im- 
perat. 2 pl. afew, IV, 53: fut. 
] sg. कदवबगए, lI, 26: 2 sg. कचव, 
VII, 44: aa, I, 34: past l sg. 
awe, I, 39: IX, 70: 3 sg. www, 
E 8: IL 84,35: V, 97: VII, 
30: VIIL27,34: LX, 25: wer, 
VIII 2R. 43: 3 pl awefe, I, 
28: III, 7, 8: V, 23, 30, 34: VI, 
I6, 9: VII, 32, 50: VIII, 5, 22, 
23, 40, 45: IX, 22: verb. nouns 
dir. कच्छ, II, 20: VI, 4l: obl. 
कदर्यो, I, ।2: IX, 70: करूफ़, I, 4: 
IL, 42: IV, Sl: VI, 2l: VII, 
98. VIII 24, 37: X, 3, 29: 
gen. Sus, VIII, 3: indecl. part. 
कचि, I, 36: IL, ।3, 28, 36, 39, 
60, 62: III, 8: V, 42, 49: VI, 
25. VII, U, 52, 59: IX, 56: 
adv. part. कदितें चि, LX, 3l. 


[Sp. No. 


कडिनौ, ITI, 28: VI, 46, 47. 

SS, कु, sen. of indecl. part. II, ]2, 
dec. see .. कर. 

क (in some places), IX, 6. 

कक, sgn. of acc. X, 36. 

काऊ, see कचो. 

«www, IV, 9, ](), 

को, subst. nom. or dir. adj. को, IIT, 
4, I6: VII, 53: IX, 4l, 54: 
subst. acc. V, 25: dnt. कथि wg, 
I, 37 : instr. (why ?) VII, 45 : 
acc. indef. sew, II, 54: कौ दे, 
IX, 9: adj. fares, IX, 44. 

fara, V, 22. 

किङ, I, 7, 22 20, 39: LL 29: 
IV,39,5l: V,42: VL 42: VII, 


l4, 45, 49, 50: VIII, 3, 7, 8, 22, . 


24, 33, 48: IX, 20, 24, 47, 57, 
60: X, 32: gen. ugs, II, 44. 

किसलफ़, VIII, 32. 

कुण्डल, VII, 24 

^ qm, past 3 sg. Few, IV, 23, see 
A^ DX. 

/ कूद, pres. 3 sg. कूदे, VII, 4: कूद, 
VII, 4: see ,/ Fe. 

कुफार, VIII, 29. 

कुबर, fem. कुबरि, VIII, 25. 

quw, VI, 35: VIII, 45: IX, |4. 

gus, VIII, 20, 26. 

Hare, X, 37. 

कुमार, I, 24, 25: fem. कुमारि, X, L: 
gafr, I, ]. 

कूमरि, see कुमार. 

कम्भकरन, EX, 32. 

aw, IV, 26: IX, 65: ga, IX, 7. 

quw, IV, 35: VII, 28, 30. 

कुसुम, VIL 22: gen. कुछुमक, VII, 
4l: VIII, }5. 


qut, LX, 2. 


p^ 











I884.] 


way, I, 2: II, I6: IV, I6, 29: V, 
L6, 22, 27, 3l, 42, 59: VL IL 
33: VII, 5,6,l2,49: VIII, ll, 
26. IX, l2, 92, 36, 37, 39, 6), 
69: nom. (with emph. x, or (?) 
case of agent before transitive 
verb in past tense) wars, V, l0: 
gen, Ware, IV, 24: V, 45, 57: 
VL 4: VII, 9. 

के, nom. subst. or der. adj. के, T, l6: 
II, 9, U. 38, 42: V, l8: VIII, 
37: IX, 27: X, 39, 29, 33: क, 
II, 60: "ew, V, 58: gen. sg. 
dir, ककर, II, 58: V, 58. 

के, (sgn. of acc.) I, 25: IV, 60: 
VI, 22: VII, 36: IX, 64: के, 
(sgn. of dat.) IV, 2: के, I, 30: 
I, 25: V, 34: VI, l9: VIII, 
3k: X, 20. 

muy nom. sg. wt, II, 7: IX, 9: 
war, II, 45, 47: III, 7: IV, l7, 
20: V, 48, 5l;: VI, 5, 9: VU, 
40, 42, 43, 45, 55: IX, 24: www 
II, 45: ककर, VII, 25: acc. sg. 
macs, VI, 30: obl का, I 7: 
dat. maxes IV, 39: VIII, 33: 
gen. काहुक, IV, 7. 

केवल, IV, L6. 
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केसि, VI, 22: wur VI, 24, 25: VU, 

6. ; 

awa, VII, 60. 

के, (How many?) II, 45: III, 2, 
4, 6: IV, 43: V, 4l: VI, Ll: 
VII, 39: IX, 4, 34. 

* (sgn. of acc.) IV, 20. 

कोक, LX, 52. 

कोड, X, ll, 77, 50. 

कोटि, V, 37: VII, 39: IX, 56. 

कोठबार, gen. कोठबारक, IX, ॐ. 

कोदरि, VII, 7. 

कोन, nom. sg. subst. wiag, V, 59: 
ars, VI, 9: obl. subst. कोम, 
I, 3: obl. adj. कोन, III, 2: VII, 
39: nom. subst. कौन, VII, 37: 
see also के. 

A/ कोप, indecl. part. कोषि, IX, 4l, 

कोप, loc. कोपऊ, VII, 35. 

कोपित, V, 26. 

कोर, II, I4. 

कोस, VII, 52. 

4 TT (व), pres. 3 pl aretfa, TV, । 0, 

ifs, gen. कोडिक, IV, 45. 

कीन, sce कोन. 

कोसल, III, 5: शा, 3l. 

क्रित, VII, 24, 30: X, 24: raro, 
VII, 58: VII, 2. 


॥ रव og 


५ खा, pres. 3 sg. खाफ़, IV, 35: 3 
pl खाथि, III, +: VII, 4: fut. 
Spl. wareufs, IV, LO: past 3 
sg. wiow, V, ll: VII, I5: 3 
pl. Geta, V, 30: indecl. part. 
ware, VI, 38. 
खगपति, IV, 55. 
wife, EH, 44. 
we खाट, VIT, 2. 
० ० 


wea, LI. 0. 

५ खण्ड, past 3 sg. खण्डन, V, 25. 
wuz, IX, 5. 

AZ खन, past 3 sg. wer, LX, 4. 
wa, IV, 9, ]). 

rw, VI, 46. 

we, V, 5. 

awa, VI, 47. 

ww, V, 0: gen. Wn, X, 39, 
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wem, IV, 50. 

ret LX, 34. 

4/ खस, pres. 3 sg. wu, V, 3: खसु, 
II, 52: fut. 3 sg. wea, V, 48: 
past 3 sg. we, IIT, I2, 4: VIT, 
57: indecl. part. wife, X, 5. 

AA खासा (व), past 3 pl. खसोलन्हि, VI, 
I3: IX, 4». 

खिरि, VI, 38. 

५/ खिसिशा, indecl part. fefswru, 
IX, 47. 

wx, instr. wt, VII, 2 

,/ "9, indecl. part. afa, LX. 329, 





[Sp. No. 

gn, V. ।2: af, V, l4: 
खेडिक, IV, 9. 

ang}, V, 24. 

a” खेद्‌, fnt. 3 se. @ea, VI, 27. 

खेद, II, 87. 

A खेला, mild imperat, खलांइचआअ, IX, 
2: past 3 sg. खेलाफल, V, l4: 
VIII, 42: IX, Sl. 

खेला, LX, 26. rg. 

५/ Sala), past 3 pl. aatar, IX, 

,/ खो, pres. 3 sg. wre, fut. 3 sg. 
खोफत, VI, 20. 

uix, fem. खारि, IT, I8. 


gen. 


॥ ग ॥ 


/ गा(व), pres. 3 sg. गाव, I I, 46: 3 
pl. arafa, IV, l0: past 3 sg. 
armre, LX, 6l. 

गए (sign of fut.), IT, I9, 26: see 
4. (indecl part. of y” जा), see 
it. 

arg, III, 3, 7 V, 40, 50: VI, 
7, 28. 

गगन, I, 24. 

aw, VII, 2. 

are, V, 4. 

ast, VII, 2।: IX, 3. 

are, II, 6: IV, 44: V, 43: IX, छे. 

agyra, X, 9. 

,/ ata, pres. conj. 2 pl. aifes, Il, 
23. past part. ntaa, VII, 4l. 

ara, IV, 27: gen. arms, VII, 22. 

गदा, IL, ।7: X, 34. * 

५/ गन; pres. 3 sg. WWE, , 93: 
fut. 3 sg. गनत, IV, 60: VI, 34: 
past part. with emph. नो, amet, 


aa, Il, 6l: Wks VI, 48: 





गनिका, CX, 6. 

was, VII, 45. 

ara, IV, 30, $l: VIII, l, 39: 
gen. sg. ग्रामक, VII, 55. 

waa, VII, 33, 4l. 

aaufa, I, 23. 

4 गर, past 3 sg. fem. acta, IV, 
l5: IX, ]6. 

arx, II, L. 

,/ गरका, indecl. part. गरजि, IT, 24. 

aca, X, ]5. 

ace, X, l5. 

गरदनि, LX, 34. 

गरब, VI, 45. a 

गरभ, II, l4: soe गभे. 

ang, gen. wage, IV, 55. 

aw, I, 29: sce W. 

aw, V, 20. [47. 

%/ गच, indecl. part. afv, IX, ।5, 

aw, IX, 4. 

मौत, IV, l0, 62. 

(ifc, T, l, l6:IV,6:V, 50, 54: 
VII, 9: fafewx, V, 54: fafcax, 
V, 25, 47. 








I884. ] 


v AFH, past part. गुड़कल्ल, ITT, I0. 

Tex, IX, 4. 

गन, VIII, 32: IX, 60, 6l: गुन, 
VII, 59: gen. गुनक, VILI, ।7. 

गय, gan. गरक, VII, 24. 

aura, III, 2]. 

ziv, I, ll: VIII, I5, 2], 23. 

झे, (sign, of fut.) VI, 25: see गछ. 
(indecl part. of ,/ wm), see 4/ 
जा. 

गोष्धार, V, 58: 
36: IX, ll: 
45: see TT. 

arya, II, 25: IV, 2, l5: V, 34, 
47: VII, l, 328: VIII, 36: IX, 
l6, 

मोड, I, 28: IV, 43: ४, 35: VI, 9: 
VII, 3, 7, l2, l5, 45: IX, 63: 


VII, 9, 47: VIII, 
fem. गोच्छारि, II, 43, 


९/ WE, past 3 sg. wee, IX, 20. 

ue, VIII, 8, Ll, l4. 

a” ‘Ate, indecl. part. wife, IX, 32 

घाट, V IIT, ।2. 

wife, V, 39. 

चढि, IV, 25, 29, 39, 45: V, 38: 
VI, 36: IX, IL, 33 

घात, V, 26. 

घन, II, 24: V, 38: VII, 7: X, 55. 

wx. II, 39, 45, 47, 50: IV, l6: VI, 
20: X, 43: gen. घरक, IX, 26. 

घालक, VI, 20. 
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गोड, I, 2: V, 4: fem. गोडि, VII, 
39, 53. 

mzs, VII, 3. 

z vga, III, I. 

गोल, LX, 35. 

मोष, V, 25, 35, 40, 50: VIL, 3, 5: 
gen. गोपक, V, 20: fem. भोपौ, V, 
40, 50: gen. गोपिक, V I, 4: गोएबध्ष्‌, 
IV, 34. [54. 

गोबर, VII, 45: गोबर, VI, 7: VII, 

मोबर्कन, V, 28, 46: VI, ]8: areata 
IV, 6: V, 60. f2l. 

गोबिंद, VII, 33: gen. जोबिन्दक, III, 

arcxr, VII, 52, 53, 54. 

arwifx, IV, 30: V, l6. 

afa, VI, 7. 

wi X, 6: 
गोच्चार, 


obl ग्बारा, IV, 6: see 


घ ॥ 


%/ 97T, indecl. part. घहराफ, LX, 
23. 

 fafear, indecl part. futu, 
IX, 47. 

/ WW, or घम, indecl. part. ufa, IV. 
25: ufa, IV, 25: V, 38, 4L 

./ घमा(व), pres. 3 sg. WHTU, V8. 

./ घेर, indecl. part. afc, IV, 25: 
V, 38: X, l7. 

sre, VIII, 88. 

wre, VII, 4. 

faa. VI, 38: VII, 47. 


॥ च ॥ 


चकर, pH, I7. 

,/ चाड, pres. 3 sg. चाड, VII, 2. 

/ चढ़, past. 3 sg. fem. wafa, VII, 
53: indecl part. «fè, IV, 23: 

Vi, 30: VII, 52: X, 54: verb. 
noun, चढ़ब, LX, 5. 


aqua, I, ly. 

चतुर्दिस, VI, 32. 

qaa, VIII, 23, 24: sce चन्दन. 

चानुर, VI, 34: VII, 39: LX, 23, 
4l, 42. 

q, VII, 20. 
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चन्दन, VII, 28: ५०८ चानन. 

"rwr, IV, 28. 

4^ चर, indecl. part. चरि, II, 43: 
VII, 03: see 4 "dw. 

चरखित, VIII, 25. 

wor I, l: II, 58: IV, 55: V, 42: 
VIL LL. 

aqz<aire, IV, I2, ]3. 

चारि, LX, 22 

A/ चल, pres. l sg. sfaw, IV, 54: 
3 sp. wa, IX, 66: 3 pl. qafa, 
ITI, 5: imperat. 2 sg. चल, IX, 
54: mild imperat. fer, VIII, 
2l: past 3 sg. were, IV, 40, 
07: V, 36, 37: VII, 36, 47: 
VIII, 7: IX, l5, 40: X, 38: 3 
pl. sewer, VIII, 8: IX, 53: 
indecl part. «fw, II, 56: Wa, 
VL 24: verb. noun gen, Fape, 
VII, L, 50: see ,/ चर. 

are, III, 5. 

/ aal), indecl part. «wg, V, 
7. 





[Sp. No. 

qifa, I, 38 

% “TY, pres. 3 sg. (forming dese- 
derative compound) चिच्या, 
VII, 38: fut. 2. pl. sre, LI, 
34. 

चऊदिसि, X, IO: see चौदिस 

चिकुर, VH, 34. 

चित्त, VIII, 24. 

चिच, IV, 33. 

a, Lit, +. 

चुनरि, V, 44. 

चप चप, X, l6. 

af चमा(व), past. 3 ag. चमोल, I, 
04. 

/ चुम्ब, indecl. part. चम्बि, IIT, 20. 

चर, II, 43. 

seruis, fem. emite, IV, 4l. 

WW, V, 3. 

"Wiz, V, 4l, 44. 

चोपदार, X, ]56. 

चौदह, IX, 66. 

वचो दिख, IV, 3: IX, 5: see ws दिसि 

चौर, LX, 67. 


wat, I, 28: IT, ]3: VIIL 37: obl. 
wats, I, 29. 

५ छाड, indecl part, wife, II, ]9: 
V, 24, 46: VI, 27: VII, 49: 
IX, 39, 45 : wre, IX, 36: cf. ./ 


छोड़. 
छतिस, VIII, 37. 
w*- V, 47: IX, 67. 
wat, VI, 48. 
wv, IV, le. 
wa, IV, 7. 
छान, IV, 42. 
wwa, V, 37. 
afa, IV, 35: VII, 24. 


,/ छस, mild imperat. ङमिच, X, 36: 
cf. ५" कस. 

war, II, 30: IX, 58. 

,/ छल, past. 3 sg. waa, VI, 47. 

wu, (deceit), V, l4: LX, 33: (was) 
see ,/ WW. 

/ छिटक, past 3 sg. fazaa, VIII, 
oh. 

/ कौन, pres. 3 sg. कनु, ITI, 6. 

छोर: जीरसमङ्ग, I, 3: I, L0. | 

./ खु, conj. pres. 2 pl. fyw, II, 
23: past 3 sg. ere, III, lL: IX, 
4l : obl. past part, ( forming pass. 
with 4/ जा) erent, VII, 2, 








६ 
b. 
T 


l884.] 


"T d ez, ./ छड, pres. 3 sg. we, v 
43: wz, V, 6l: fut. 3 sg. छटत, 
IX, 26: past. 3 sg. Wzw, X, ४3: 
fem. wafa, IV, 47: indecl. part. 
wfe, VIII, 26: «fe, VILL 8 # 

we, II, 37. 
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५ छम, mild imperat. wfew, IV, 
02: cf. ,/ Wa. 

wa, VII, 30. 

wre, I, 2: X, 50. 

१० छोड़, past. 3 pL छोडलनिहि, X, 49: 
cf. /Z WI. 


॥ ज ॥ 


^^ जा, pres. 2 pl. जाळ, IIT, 8: 3 sg. 
mig, II, 46: III, 30: IV, 37: 
V, L ILG, L7, 28, 50, 60: VI, l9, 
38: VIII, ]: IX, 54: X, 42, 52: 
3 pl. आशि, IIT, 2, 4: pres. conj. 
3 sg. जाफ, IT, 32: imperat. 2 pl. 
जाह, I, 28: IV, 56: 3 pl. जाणि, 
X, 5: past 3 sg. qw. II, ä. 35, 
44, 55, 59: IV, 7, lS: V, 32, 44, 
ol: VI, 9, 2775: VII, 7. 30, 46, 
öt: VIII, 20: IX, 30, 40: X, 
32, 47: गेल (always at end of 
line), I, 7, 70, 26: IT, 39, 74: 
III, l: IV, 8, l4 2], 47, 58, 62: 
V, 29, 20, Sl, 53: VI, 5: VII, 
42, 54, 56: IX, 44, 46, 60: X, 
37, 43: fem. aif, II, 48, 55: 
सेलि, I, 6: IL 28, 56: III, 39. 
VII, 55: 3 pl. ware, VI, l: VII, 
52: VIII, 2: X, 50: indecl. 
part. arg, I, 34: IV, 38: ५, 9, 
34: VI, 36: VIII, 8, 6, 3], 34 : 
IX, 22, 57: गफ, VIII, 7: 4, IV, 
27, 30: V, 8, 35: X, 29: verb. 
noun obl. arg, VIII, 43. 

sre, II, 2, 52: VIII, 32: erat, VII, 
56: VIII, ll: IX, I4. 

erer, II, 40: IIT, L V, 2l, 32, 
45,47: VI, 37: VIL 58: VIII, 

- $8. 

un, L27: LI, 9. 


AA जाग, fut. 3 sg. जागत, I, 34: past 
part. जागल, II, 53. 

aia, VI, 32: VII, 30. 

snm, III, 2:; VIII, 42: X, 24. 

summ, VI, l: VIL 2. 

mag, X, IIL. 

जजाति, gen. जज्वालिक, IX, 65 

sare, III, 5. 

जाड, gen. जाडक,. V, 40. 

wa, I, ।5: II, 34: IV, 57: V, 30: 
VI, 28: VIL 5, 35: VIII, 36: 
IX, 62: X, 42: wmm, X, ll: 
map, VII, 33: जते, I, 23. 

AA ata, indecl. part. खानि, V, 49. 

जतफ़, III, l0- जते, III, 2: जलँ, 
X, 52. [ V, 33. 

जाति, V, 25: IX, 83: gen. जातिक, 

जथोचित, IX, 62. 

wares, VI, 27: X, 20, 23, 44, 46. 

जदि, TI, 0. [जदुबौ र, VIII, 28. 

agga, IX, 65: जदुबन्सो, IX, 62: 

ora, I, 7: Il, GO: IV, lS: V, 20: 
IX, I6, 24, 50: gen. जनक, IV, 
6l. 

%/ जान, pres. 3 sg. जान, IT, 9: 3 
pl. arafu, VI, 42: mild imperat. 
जानिच्य, VIII, 46: indecl. part. 
जामि, I, 8., 27: II, 6, 49: IV, 
20, 34: VIII, 45: IX, 36, 54: 
X, 22, 35: verb. noun instr. 
जनन [or WAF, IV, 49. 
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s” खना(य), pres. 3 se. STWT", IX, 
7: past 3 sc. जनाको ल, Ll, 63: 
[V, 29: VI, 26: VIII, 44: fem. 
wraraite, III, 8: indecl. part. 
कागाफ्र, VII, 27: IX, 64. 

ननि, IX, 57. 

.^ जनम, past 3 eg. waaa, II, ]5, 
४7: IV, 59: perf. 3 sg. wana 
खाडि, I, ।5, 37. 

waa, I, 2, 2 28, 33: IL 2l: V, 
827: VI, IS: VIL 44, 58: VIII, 
2]: gen. नमक, II, LO. 

खनि, (adv.) II, 53: IV, 7, 8, 33, 
09: V, 38: VIL 8, 20: X, I. 
IO,. 40, 4l : see also जे, sre 

जन, negative, II, 3l, 34: LX, 65: 
adv. = जनि, X, 45, 48. 

4/ जप, fut. 2 plur. जपबचछ, VII, 4. 

mia, X, 7: खाबल, VII, ol: LX, 

waa, VII, 56. [ 55. 

wa, IV, 60. 

www, III, Ll. 

मना, LE, 26 : IV, ]8,20,28, 38, 47, 
57: VIII, L 6G6: gen. sg. SARAF, 
VIII, 4. 

af WX, indecl. part. aft, IV, 2]. 

aafaa, X, L 8, 33. 

we, IV, 22: VII, I2: VIII, 2: 
loc. sg. orate, IV, 42: जलधर, 
III, [9: VII, 22: IX, I9: ara- 
निधि, X, ]4. 

जसोद्ा, IV, l. 

ज्वसोमति, I, 33: IL, 27, 48, 55, 62; 
III, 5, 5, 7: IV, 32: जख्ोमति, 

W, 40: IV, 3, 89. © 

ore, LX, 32. 

J/ जि, ./ sit, pres. part. farza, 
VIII 43: IX, I8:; obl verb. 
noun ज्विबफ़, II, 8. 





[ Sp. No. 


faw, IV, I. 

जिछ, V, 49: see fera. 

a” जित, ,/ sia, indecl. part. जिति, 
IV, 44: जोति, VIL, 46. 

जिल, V, 3. 

enfe, V, 3: IX, 29. 

Fera, II, 4,6, 9: IX, 4l : gon. जिवक, 
ITI, 5 : see जिज. 

sias, IV, 6l. 

sitv, VII, 2, 

sr, VI, 5. 

गति, ITI, II. 

१ जुड़ा, pres. 8 sg. जडाव, IX, 37: 
past. 3 sr. agog, L 22. 

/ जभ, past. 3 sg. WWS, L5: V, 
।9) : see 4 जाभा, 4/ कुक. 

५“ जभा, indecl. part, Hw, X, 34: 
see a” जम, Rd म्भा 

sre, VI, 2. 

ag, IV, 42: VII, 6: erf VIII, 
47: WW, X, 3], 54: situ, X, 40: 
erfw, X, 32: gen. afya X, 26. 

जधिषिर, I, 25. 

५“ जूम, indecl part. जूमि IV, 25. 

ने, subst. nom. or der. adj., जे, I, 23, 
34: II, 3, 4, 9, 29, 33, 37: IV, 
37, 60: V,l3,60: VI, 39, 40: 
VII, 33, 60: IX, 7: X, 4, 30, 
46, 47, 50, 52 : जेडा, IT, 28 : subst. 
acc. 8, VI, IS: VII, l4: X, 3: 
subst. obl. sing. जाहि, IV,]I3: IX, 
4l: खकरा, (dat.), V, 24: जे, I, 
l: adj. obl. af}, II, 2l: VI, 
l7: inst. sg. ख, I, 23: VI, I7: 
जे, IX, 42: gen. sg. जकर, VII, 
38: VIIL 30: LX, 66: nom. pl. 
जे, IT, 53: जनि, VI, 47: gen. pl. 
निक, VI, 45; जनिकर, v3 43 : 
VI, 46. 





gn 


qu 


EM 





क 
u884)] 
conj, VI, 37: IX, 59: w, X 
32 
sim, VIII, 22: spyacwfu, VII, 48. 


इम, I, 32: III, ]7: V,55: VII, 


Q3 : VIII, 46: IX, 7: X, 30. 
a, X, 89. 

awl, IX, 65. 

को, IV, 55: VIII, 43. 


भक भक, VL 20: VIII, 35. 


%/ wu, indecl. part, wiray, VII, 


59. 
wy, Li, ]7. 


we, V, öl: VII, 2: weve, LX, 39. 


weer, V, 3, I0. 


v भड़क, past 3 sg. wesa, VI, II. 


wet, LI, 22. 
wie, III, 4. 


भाप, pres. 3 sg. wq, I, I3: V, 38: 
VII, 34: indecl. part. म्पि, 2, ।9. 


AA डक, indecl. part. डक, IT, 57. 

zw, IV, 33. 

डाँक, IT, 59. 

राँग, III, 7. 

za, VII, 3. 

M few, indecl. part. fzx ws, V 


AA डक, past 3 sg. sae, V, ]7. 
4 até, pres. 3 sg. atg, II, 6: V, 


43; IX,2l: indecl. part. afg, 
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acts, con. afam, VIL 42 

sm, I, 27: ara, I, 27: IE, 7%) 

१ Bn, pres. 3 sg. जागाब, LS, 37 

जेम, LX, ], 5. 

जोड़, X, 32: instr. जोड़दिं, X, 32. 

खोलि, V, 5]: VII, 2l. 

4 जार, indecl. part. खारि, II, 8, 
I$: VIII, 32. 


न ॥ 


/ wie, past 3 pl. ऋकपटलचअन्हि, X, 
l7 : indecl. part. भपरटि, LX, 39, 
49. 

myz, V, 38. 

१ भार, past 3 sg. woe, IX, I4: 
X, 20. 

4 Ww, past 3 pl. कलकलअन्हि, 
IX, I. 

४ भोक, pres. 3 sg. wre, VII, 3. 

A/ भ, obl. verb. noun wes, X, 
93: see ५” जुम, ५" STMT. 


40: VIII, 0. 
१ टर, past 3 sg. eee, IT, 40, 59, 
/ रस, indecl. part. afa, II, 3 
4/ टेक, indecl. part, fæ, II, 58 
zaq zax, V, l2 


IV,l: VII, 43, 52: VIII, 20: 
IX, 29, 


are, IV, 44: IX, 8. 
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$ aaa, V, 37 : obl. उनका, V, 37. 
am, II, 45: III, 2: IV, 5, 6, 54, 
56: V,54: VI, 3: VIII, 4: IX, 
4, 62: X, 5: loc. arafa, V, 4l, 
54: VIII, 4: sme V, 43: 


4/ «rz, indecl. part. छाडि, VI, 0. 
a” St, indecl. part. डाँडि. VI, 27 
/ SZ, past 3 sg. fem. wefw, VII 

3 [IX, 24 
डर, I, 5: IV, 54: V, 48: VII, 4 
A/ wx, verb. noun era, VI, 48. 


ठम्राठदू, LX, 3. 
% छहरा, indecl. part. ठहरा, IX, 28 
4 aaa, IX, 20: zyw, II, 44: VI 
l2 
ata, II, 33. 


ड ॥ 


etfs, VII, 5], 

few VI, 23. 

/ डुब, pres. part. छबल, VII, ]8; 
indecl. part. ef, VILI, 2. 

smag, LI, 45. 

डारि, LIL, I6. 


/ डरा, pres. 3 pl. डराथि, VII, I4. डोल, VII, 7. 
॥ d$ I 
A/ wx, past 3 sg. ww, V,29: IX, दाल, X, 48. 
20. ^ ढाड, past part. erww, VI, 48, 
v zala), indecl part. ढराफ, IX, ढेरों, IX, 3. 
67. 
॥ त ॥ 
a में, VII, 43. %/ wa, indecl part. लखि, X, 5, 


at, VII, 52 : see लाब 

/ ताक, pres. 3 sg. ताक, IV, 33: 
verb. noun (with emph. @,) 
waar, VIII, 38: obl. wur, ILI, 
6: dat. arate, IV, 6 [i2. 


/ तकाब, indecl. part. wars, VI, 

! awn, I, 26, 27 : Il, zi, 35, 49: IV, 
E 4l, 58: V, ll, 5, 9, 22, 29 
34,46, 59: VI, 26, 29: VII, i⸗ 
30,57: VIII, 3, 5, 44: yi 





38: see ५ तेज. 

aa, I, ]5: X, 42: wafe, X, 52: 
aag, L 7: लतकाल, IV, 57: VI, 
34. 

ara, IX, 54, 57: X, 2. 

तन, I, ]3. 


aag, II, 9: IV, 33; VI, 33: IX, — 


श्र 
wa, V, 23. | 
me EX, 27: X, 7 : see ना. 





[ Sp. No, 


DL. 
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लर, {]) II, 44: V, 50: soo तच्छ 

लर, (2) V, l, 5. 

सार, V, 3,8, lL: gen. ares, IT, 53: 
V, 2, 70. 

acy, VII, 3: gen. aces, II, 47, 

we, I, ll: IL, 7, 52, 53: IIL 22, 
l4: IV, 23: gen. wee, ILI, L3, 

wear, IV, 2। : V, 52, 56. 

"e X, l4: see तर. 

ara, IX, 28, 38, 43. 

wx, (l), IIT, 39 : see we, (l). 

ww, (2), IV, 38: VI, 23: see we, 
(2), नाचि. 

"x, (l), IX, ]9: see we, () 

तच, (2), V, 39: see wv, (2), लादि. 

«4 wet, II, 30°: IV, 43. 

wif, III, 7: see wv, (2), we, (3). 

Wrfa, V, ।0: VII, 32: IX, 6: नोन्‌, 
IV, 36. 

तिमिर, V, 5]. 

तौर, (bank) I, I0: IT, 3: (arrow) 

IV, ]2: fax, VII], ] : gen. sg. 

atta, IV, 2I. 

faczfa, X, 0. 

faa, VII, ]7: aar, IV, 35. 

तुरत, L, 28: seo तुरिस, लारिल. 

तुरिल, LV, 47: see तुरत, तारित 

qum, VII, 22. 

%/ qu past. 3 se. galoa, LI, 5: 
fem. garsa, IT, 49. 

% वेज, pres. 3 sg. तेज, VII, 40: 
past. 3 pl Jaag, VIII, le: 








A थका, indecl. part. wars, VI, 2. 
A We, past. 3 se. www, VIII, 3. 
V थर, indecl. part. wx श्वर, I, ।3. 
ऋ wr, fem. wife, IT, 26. 


«/ चिक, pres. 3 sg. faw, II, 9: V, 


H H 
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indecl. past. afar, IIL, l3: see 
"m. 

4 Wart, past. 3 sg. नेंजाफल, IV, 
25: V, 6. 

नेल, II, 43. 

ava, I, 32: VII, l5, 60: VIII, 
46 : IX, 7. 

ware, X, 23. 

"wr, X, 39. 

area, IX, 43, 44. 
/ वार, mild imperat. wrfcw, IIT, 
7: indecl. part. @rf<, VIII, 32. 
Jf fcr, VI, 22, 39: VII, 6,2l: 
IX, 54: see तुरत, तुरिन. 

4T, II, 23: VII, 26: VIII, 4: «ee 
at. 

ate, nom. लच, ], 33: are I, 25, 
33: IV, 56: VIII 9; Wm, 
VIII, 40: ज्ञोडि, I, 36: VI, 
29. aT, VI, 35, 49: af, III, 
8: acc. तादे, I, 33, 35: तुच, 
VI, 27: 3f, I, 37: gen. sg. 
dir. बार, II, 37. Wrwx, II, 4, 5: 
तोर, IV,56 : gw, VI, 30 : VIL, 
23: fem. aref<, VII, 39 : are, I, 
38. 

at, III, 7: VII, 44: see Wf. 

चान, IX, 59. 

wife, (Skr.) V, 42: VII, 5. 

जिन, IV, 2.60- VI, 34. 

चिनुबन, |, l. 

faa, V, 27. 


i 
I2: VII, 5l: चौक, I, +: VII, 3, 
25: 3 pl. चिकाच, V, 58. 

wu, X, ++. 

शार, VI, 40, 
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Hoes हि 

&TWI, IX, 35, 36. 

ata, IV, 27: VII, 7: see «m. 

द्धि , VI, 38 : see etw 

दाम, IV, 48: VI, 4l: VII, L-5, 


+l: VII, 32: VIII, 40 : IX, 
58: X,]2, 40: abl. fears VI, 
]9: दिनकर, VII, 8: A. I3. 

दौन, gen. sg. Stora, IT, 20: IX, 68. 


6, 9. fews, III, ]; V, 2u, 49, 52: VI, 
दानव, I, 28. ३8: VII, 60. 
दन्त, IX, ]3, ]5 : see दात. दिव्य, VIII, I7. 


4/ दाप, indecl. part. दापि, VI, 9. दिस, VI, 8: X, 43: दोस, X, ]2. 
दाप, IV, 24, 50: IX, 30, 43: se wx, VII, 29: दुआरि, II, 45: 
द्रप, Sy. Surat, X, 46; see ZTE, XIX. 
s” दबाव, indecl. part. qarg, IX, 22. «x, II, 20: III, ]0: IV, 34: V, 
awa, IV, 60: VI, l8. lO, 27: VI, 4: VII, Il: VIII, 
दामोदर, IV, 37. 27: IX, 6: X, l, 40. 

erg, X, ]5. «w. IV, 29, 54. 
4," द्रवर, indecl. part. दरबरि, VII, दुगदुग, VI, 2]. 


6. zw, II, 50, 5L: VI, 38: VII, 47: 
दरसन, VI, 43: X, IB3. IX, 20. 


द्रप, VII, 6: IX, 48: see दाप, gà. gafy, X, 27. 


“rx, VII, 9. wc, I, ]3 : fem. दुबरि, VIII, 25: 
दायक, X, 27. IX, 55. 
दाचन, V, 4l. xx, (interj.) T, 38. 
=m, IV, 29: see दाप, दरप. xx, VII, i0. «fx, VIII, 7,8: IX, 
ww, V, 37: VII, 40. 47, 57 : x, VII, 27 : efx, IX, 69. 
«uy, V, 35 : X, I2. awr, IV, 9. 
«ws, VII, 2]. =a, IT, 26. 
AA WX, past. 3 ag. ewe, II, 34. «wife, VI, 29. 
zw, () VIII, 4. =z, X, 30: fem. «fu, IX, 33. 
दछ, (2) obl. «xr, VI, 5. es, I, 3: IV, 28 7,7: 
दच, VII, 47, 48 : eet, III, 4: see VI, 27: VII, 24, 28: VIII, 8, 
afi. 34. 
दछ, II, 54: V, 58: IX, 35, 44: Ges X,2: ow, VIII, 42. 
&T, IX, 9. 4 दे, pres. l sg. few, VII, 43: 3 
ggi, sce SE, (2). sg. देख, IT, 43: VIII, I8: IX, 34: 
fem, II, 22. | pres. 3 pl. &fw, IX, 36: imperat. 


few, I, 20: II, 5, 48, 55: IV, I, 2 sg. €, VIII, ]0: देखि, VI, 22: 
7, iſ. 36. V, l, I2, 2, 49,53, 2 pl दिच्चओ, I, 8- II, 8: f«w, 
54,56: VI, 3, 6, I9, 20, 35, 38, IV, 48: V, 24: fut. ] sg. देव, 


T 3 
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IJ, 34: VI, 3: VIII, 4l: LPI. 
देब, II, 34: 2 pl. €w, I, 29, देव I, 
30: II, 36: 3 sg. दंत, IL, 9, 37 : 
टेल, V, 33: past 3 sg. ww, LI, 
24,55: III, I3.. IV, 44: ४, 46, 
54: VI, 37, 48: VII, 49: IX, 
39, 56: ३, 38: दछ, I, 9: II, 
3, 28: VIII, I8, 26, 32: IX, 29, 
46, 53: X, 8, 28 : fem. fw, II, 
28: 3 pl. gaffe, II, 43, 50: in- 
decl. part. द, IX, 36, 43, 46: 
दछ, VIII, I9: €, II, 29, 54: V, 
l4, 3], 6l : VIII, 24, 32: दे ws, 
IT, I2. 

१ देख, pres. । «fw, III, ]6:; conj. 
pres. | pl. ?farw, VII, 5]: 3 sg. 
eus, VII, 26: fut. 2 pl. Sea, 
ll, 32: IX,55: 3 sg. Ewa, IV, 
55: fem. gefa, VII, 58: past 
3 sg imr, I, lI: VII, 9: VIII, 
2: www, VII, 49, 20: VIII, 
4: 3 pl. €wrefwr, VIII, 8, 5, 29, 
द्खल्तष्धन्हि, II, 53: indecl. part. 
gfw, II, ।7: III, ]5: IV, 29, 
30, 40, 45 : V, 4, 20, 45: VI, l: 
VII, 8, 27: VIII, Ll4, ]8, 20,35: 
IX, L 2h 37, 43, 48: X, 20: 
efe, VI, 9: IX, L, 20: pres. 
part «ww, VIII, 28: adv. part. 


feats, II, 6l: VII, 26. 


ww, II, 40: IV, 5, 6l: VI, 28: 
IX, ]6. 

wa, VI, 44: VIII, ]6: see way. 

waet, V, 6, 8, 

ww, VIII, 30. 
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/ um, past. 3 sg. gatea, VII, 7: 
indecl. part. gary, LX, 48: obl. 
verb. noun. erage, VII, 6. 

देब, I, 9: V, 25, 55: gen. sg. देवक, 
VIL, 5: ess, I, 8. 

gufa, II, 30: IX, 09: देवकि, I, 2], 
29, 30: IL, 4, 6, 77, l8: IX, 
60, 

«tu, VI, 3: VIII, 4 : X, I0. 

टे, VILI, 20, 2. 23. 

दो, IX, 6. 

दोर, VIII, 36: see Sart, द्वार. 

erum, LI, 36: IV, 52. 

ara, LI, 55. 

शो सहला, IX, 6. 

दोसर, VII, 25, 37: X, 29: दायर, 
A, 33. 

=i, IX, 9: see gS. 

/ दौड, pres 3 sg. दौड, VI, 8: 
past 3 sg. 

दौड़ल, III, 3: IV, 24, 3l: V, 20: 
VII, 8: IX, 48: indecl. part. 
etfs, VII, 6. 

xfa, X, 37. 

fae, X, 22. 

fzfu, VIII, 7. 

zn", IX, 63. 

हार, III, 3: Vill, 45: IX, il: 
दारमान, X, 8: see दार, &TWIX. 


4 ॥ 


ware, VIII, si, 35: waren, VI, 32. 

अन्य, VI, 44: X, IS see WW. 

wa, V, l4. 

/ धर, pres. sg. wow, I, 5: 3 pl. 
श्रथ, IX, 37: conj. pres. 3 pl. 
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NOB, IV, 43: fut. ] se. अरव, 
VI, 45: 2 pl. wea, I, 20: yry- 
वन्हि, VIII, 45: past. 3 sg. "i, 
VII, 37: Ww, III, 20: IV, 4l: 
V, 4, l0,47: VI, l8: VII, 29: 
IX, 3, 49: Www, IV, 27: VII, 
3: imperat. 2 uer vss 
mild imperat. fcq, II, IO: IV, 
53: IX, 2: indecl. part. घरि, I, 
I0: II, 38: III, 3: V, 8, 26: 


sg. 


VL if: VIIL 28s- we LX, 
36: wy, II, 32: VI, ll, 47: 
VII, 28: uw, I, 6: V, l0, 54: 


VII, l: obl. verb. noun, weg, HI, 
4: past part. Ww, IX, 56. [IIS. 
wc, III, I9: V, 54: VII, 22: IX, 
wxfw, I, ]4, ]9: IV, 32: VII, l0: 
धरनो, I, 6, 9, 22, 20: VI, 45: 
gen. sg. घरनिक, I, 7. 





| Sp. Na. 


wey, X, 32, 46 : see Wim. 

%/ कराव, indecl. part. wxrg, IX, 67. 

धम्मे, |, 20: see चरस, 

१ Wr", past 3 sg. घाष्योल, II, 60: 
IV, 30 : indecl. part. wre, IT, 50: 
Ill, 3/5४ IV, 22, 32: VII, 97: 
X, 2. 

धौर, X, 25 

wx, VII, I0. 

wera, I, ]0: III, 2], 

wa, ILI, 7. 

घेनक, V, 5. 

w, I, I0, 20: IX, 63: X, 3, 8. 

wif«, VLII, 5, ll: धाबि, VIII, l0: 
wifaae, VIII, Li, +: fem. 
शोबिनि, VIII, ।0: घोाबिनि, VILI, 
l2. 

प्रिय, IV, 37. 

fufa, VI, L5. 


EAS 


a, II, 36, 38, 4l: III, Il, l4: IV, 
।7, 20, 33, 35, 54, 56: V, 3: VI, 
9, 32 : VII, 4, 22: VIII, 24, 25: 
IX, 27, 45: X, 3, 7, Il, 4, 53. 

नफ़न, l, ।3: Il, 4l: III, ।5, 9: 
IX, 0— 

नाक, IX, 40. 

A नकार, pres. 3 sg. नकार, VIII, 
47. 


नकुल, I, 25. 
जाग, IV, 5l: V, 56: fem. नागिनि, 


IV, 48. 

wax, VII, 59: VIII, 28, 47: gen. 
82. नगरक, X, 38: fem. st. f, 
नगरी, IV, 8: see wq. 

नागर, fem. नागरि, LV, ।5: IX, L6. 


नगेरा, X, 8. 

wu, LI, 42: see नगर, 

,/ "TM, pres. 3 sg. नाच, II, 45: 
3 pl mafa, IV, I0: adv. part. 
afayafa, II, 46. 

नाच, HI, 47: IV, 46: नाँच, IX, 6. 

az, IX, 39. 

. a/ नड़ाव, indecl. part. नडा फ, X, 38. 
नाथ, l, ।5: II, 20: ILI, ll: IV, 
i8: VII, 28: IX, L3, 30, 68. 

wiz, II, 52: VI, l0. 

नाना, V, 28. 

wae, IV, ।6. 

गन्द, II, 49, 54: IIT, 3: IV, M, 
u3 3], 33, 45, 59: V; 23; VI, 
27: VIL, I0, 45,48; IX, ll, 56: 


7 
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नद्‌, IV, ]: gen. ag. नन्दक. 

wa, VII, 22: IX, I7. 

नाम, I, 7: V, 2,30, 43, 54: VII, 
of; IX, 48, 69. 

नमर, IV, 48. 

मर, IX, 22, 

mice, IT, 2, I9, 29: VI, l5: VII, 
83, 7. 

aufa, X, 38. 

नरम, IX, 23. 

भारि, 7,30: VI,4: VII,33: X, L. 

ada, X, lO: gen. sg. नरेसक, VIII, 
IA. 

afaa, VII, 23, 40. 

"WI, indecl. part. नक्षाक़, VIIT, L. 

afg, VII, ]8: wf, ।, 2, 4, 7: II, 
9, 32, 44, 60: III, 2, l6: IV, 
5, 9, 7, 22, 26, 28, 3l, 39: V, 
39, 42, Sl, 52, 59: VI, 33: 
VII, l4, 25, 34, 35, 37, 45, 48, 
49, 50, 56: VIII, I8, 33, 34, 
43, 46: IX, 20, 24, 26, 32, 54, 
55: X, ll, 3, 4, 44, 50. See ने. 

नाचि, ILI, 7. 

निक, IV, 8: IX, 3: मोक, I, 4: 
VII, 25. 

निकट, LI, 57: VII, 23: X, 8. 

निज, II, 30, 35, 62: VI, 33. 

frag, V, 6l. 

fam, I, 27: II, ।5: fiie, IL, 27, 
40. 


पछ, (but), VIII, 22 : see पे. 
4A पाक, past 3 pl. पकल्लाइ, LII, 6. 
qhw, LX, 40. 


प 
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faqa, IX, 30. 


ferax, V, 3. 


4 निबा, indecl. part. fanfa, IT, 
25. 

५/ faare, IV, 56: sec forum. 

निराकुल, V, 47. 

५ face, indecl. part. facfe, LX, I7 . 

faces, I, 38. 

निरनछ, VIII, 39. 

निरन्तर, V, 35. 

frag, LI, 7. 

निरयाच, |, 3 : sce fora. 

faces, X, 5!. 

निसङ्क, II, 2- III, 9. 

fafa, IV, 3: VI, 5. 

wear, IX, 2. 

ने, X, 42: ने, X, 32: see न, नचि, न. 

नद्‌, abl. sz. aafe, LV, 22. 

ware, X, 9. 

aa, V, 40, 50 : नेख, ITT, ]7. 

aw, VIII, 20: IX, l7. 

a, X,4: see ने. 

arx, I, 3: IJ, 4l: IX, 52. 

/ नोरा, past 3 sg. गोराफ्ल, III, 
l5: fem. नोराफस्धि, V, 45. 

vra, indecl. part. न्याति, VI, 32. 

न्याल, VII, 3]. 

न्यो, V, 28. 

fra, IV, 45, 62. 

fag, V, 36: X, B, 46. 

faufa, VI, 2l: X, ।5, 34. 


l 
qara, IT, 33. 


पौँखि, VII, 23. 
पाग, X, 45. 
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qa, V, 29 qay, I, 24: VII, 56: IX, 44. 
५ पच, pres. 3 pl. पच्चइन्ह, VII, I4. पयाधर, III, 20: IX, 20. 


पाँच, IX, 50 
पच्छो, II, 22: IV, 20: IX, 44. 
qw, पाक्का, see पाळ. 


./ Test, IX, 23, 38: loc. Tees, 
IX, 30. 

पछाड़, indecl. part. warty, LX, 39, 
45. 

पाक, VI, l0: IX, 29: obl. wet, I, 
39: qraf, I, 9 

qewm, VII, 5l 

पाँज, III, 9 

पञ्च, IV, 4. 

qe, LX, 39. 

५ We, indecl. part. wife, V, 39: 
VII, IO. 


» wem, fut. 2 pl पटकब, II, 32: 
3 5८. पडकल, I, 35: past 2 pl 
zę, I, 37. 

पटम्नर, VIII, LS. 

पठाव, indecl. part. yrs, VI, 37. 

१ TS, see % पर. 

a” पढ, fut. 3 sg. पढ्ल, IV, 60: in- 
decl. part. पढि, Il, 54. 

पाल, II, l4: V, 52. 

gare, I, 28. 


ufa, II, 24: IV, ]3, 52: V, 24, 32. 


VI, 4l: VIII, l, 5, 6: X, 43, 
55. 
gut, I, 35: see NTWX. 
पाथर, II, 32: V, 35, 4l: see पथर. 
qz, I, 5: IX, 57. 
पद्मिनि, VI, 2 
पान, (drinking), X, 7. (betel), 
29 


पानि, I, 8, 27: IV, 20, 28, 35, 48: 


VII, $l: IX, 25: X, 

A/ पनिद्या, verb. noun. obl gqfirero 
V,2 

wae, X, 54. 





%/ पर, पड़, pres. 3 sg. ufcw, LV, 38: 
we, IL 6: pL परथि, X, 5: 
imperat. 3 sg. परो, past 3 sg. 
que, X, 4l: yw, IL 22: IX, 
l4, 63: X, 20: pl. nær, VIII, 
22: qayg, VII, 27: indecl. 
part. परि, IX, 60. 

qx, (another), VI, Lo. 

पर, (upon), IX, 39. 

५ Ta, indecl. part. vos, III, 8 : 
A, oo. 

%/ पार, pres. 3 sg. पार, I, ]6: II 
IL42- VIII, 24, 37: X, 6, l9. 

पार, VIII, 6. 

परकार, VIII, 37. 

परचण्ड, LX, 5. 

%/ परचार, indecl. part. परचा रि, III, 
I2: IX, 22 

परतोति, III, ]8. 

परान, LI, 9, 5] : see प्रान. 

परमास, IV, 57: LX, 57, 62. 

परापत, fem. परापति, X, I. 

परबत, IV, 26: V, 26,29, 48: VI, 
8, 37 

परभ, VII, 52: see प्रभ 

परम, I, 3]: III, I8: IV, 25, 42: 
V,6: VIII, 6: IX, 23, 30, 63 
X, 30 

qvam, IV, I0: V, 39 

qaa, V, l4: lg. form. परलम्नों 
V, l9. 

qag, V, 20: qg, V, 55. 

qafa, VII, 57 

qe. VII, 6 

quar, ४ |, 39 

qe, l5. 

परि, I, 3, 23: VI,5,l7: VII, 46 : 
IX, 38, 42, 49: X, 54. 


—— p 
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परिक, IX, 26 

परिचे, VIII, I8. 

परिजन. I, 5: IV, 3. 

परिपञ्च, VII, 42. 

परिपाड, indecl. part. परिपाडि, VI, 
Sl: VIII, 4l. 

af परिपर, past. 3 sg. परिपरल्त, VIII, 
33. 

परिवार, IV, 26. 

परिनफ्र, I, 2. 

ure IT, l5: X, 9. 

4/ पाव, pres. | sg, ara, V, 42: 3 
sg. पाबछ, VIII, 46: gre, X, 52: 
fut. l sg. new, VI, 28: VII, 
३6: 2 pl. Gaw, I, 38 : 3 sg. Urara, 
VIII 43: past 3 sg. wrwre, II, 


63: III, 9: IV, 29: V, 59: pl. 


पौलन्हि, V, 30: indecl. part. पाफ, 
V,9, ll: VIII, 39 : X, 44. 

! पसार, indecl. part. पसारि, II, 
24. 

qg, II, 22: IV, 20. 

पहष्ड, IX, 5. 

पदर, पछ क, I, 23. 

wea, VI, I7. 

4/ पचर, indecl. part. पदिरि, VIII, 


पछिलक्ति, VI, 2] 
ufwate, V, 5. 


4” पहुंच, pres. l sg. wsfew, IX, 55 : 


past 3 sg. पचल, IV, 32: V, 2: 
X. 5]: पकचल, VII, L. 8: fem 
qsafe, III, 7: X, 2: imperat 
2 pl पहुचो।, V, 48 

पुनागि, VIII, 37 

/ पौ, pres. 3 sg. faa, IV, 20: past 
Sag. Raa, II, 5]. 

%/ wia), indecl. part. frers, I, 
50. 


obl. 
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पौचर, VII, 2l: पिखर, VIII, 
fem. पौजरि, VII, 55. 

पिआर, IT, l: VIII, 9 

fafs, VII, 3 पौडि, VII, 5l. 

fag, VIII, 45: Gre, VI, 35: IX, 
I+. 

पिलर, V, 9. 

Rra, IX, 3]. 

पकार, X, l6 

4 WW, pres. 3 sg: Teg, VIII, 78 
pl. wwfergfe, VII, 44 : past 3 
sg. www, VII, 28: pl. wawfee, 
V, 22: VIII, 30: adv. part 
ufeafw, VIII, 3] 

१ TH, past 3 sg qara V, 28: in- 
decl. part. पजि, V, 25 

Ga, V, 24: war, V, 2l, 23 पूजा, 
१, 27 

qaa, V, 24. 

पत, II, 8: पत, X, 4. 

पलना. II, 30, 49: V, 56 

पुनि, X, Sl: पनि, X, 49: पन्‌, I, 4 

32 : II, 46: Lt, Ls: IV,' 27: 

V, 8, 59: VIL l6: VIIL 24, 
38: IX, 25, 37, 38, 49, 53, 55, 
&l, 70. 

पुन्य, gen. sg. Tye, VII, I7. 

af पर, pres. 3 sg. पर, VII, 
past 3 sg. qta, IV, 39. 

पर, (city), I, 6: IV, 3: V, 60: 
LR. IO. 

प्र, (full), I, 5: VI, 43. 

परातन, T, 3 

परान, V, 7 

परन, VII, 20 

प्रब, IX, 60: gen. पखवक, 


24: 


VI, 


quu, I, 3l: V, 47. 
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qz, II, 5l. ara, II, 42: VII, 46: VIII, 47: ^ 
षे. X,2l: see Ng. loc. sg. प्राति , VI,3L: VIII, 4. 
पैर, IV, 44: VIL 97, 38: IX, 60: sfa, VII, 57: VIII, l4. 

पर, IX, 29: instr. pl. पेरद्धिं, VIII, afara, VIII, 40. 





7: IX, 63. प्रान, IV, 35: IX, 46, 59, see परान, 
५/ पैस, pres. conj. l sg. gfw, IV, प्रबेस, VIII, ]9. 

22: past 3 sg. Qafa, II, 50. प्रभु, IH, 6, 2, 57: IV, 50: VIII, 
gra, IV, 52. 7, 25 : see परभ. 
mt, IV, 22. wem, I, 39. 
tre, VI, 23. qera, VI, 25. 
qau, IV, 43: VI, 24, 36. fa, III, 8. 
y” WWW, pres. lsg. प्रणमो, I, L. ga, VII, 27, 49. 

॥ प ॥ 

/ फाड, indecl part. wife, V, 44: फुड, VIII, 23. 

VII, I0. फुफकार, IV, 26. 
फन, IV, 46 : फना, II, 24. फफरो, X, 20. 
फनि, IV, ]9, 26, 43, 44, 46. wx, pres. 3 sg. wx, VII, 37: past 
wem, X, 4l. 3 sg. फरल, IV, 39: VII, 33. 
फनिपलि, II, 24. फूल, VI, 2: VIL, 22: ww, VIII, 
५ फर, past 3 sg. wee, IX, 63. lB. 
./ फार, indecl. p“ फारि, VI, 45. — 4/ फेक, indecl. part. wf, II, 58: 
wears, VII, 47. adv. part. फकितडि, V, 6: obl. 
ww, I, 38: III, l6: V, 9: X, 52. verb. noun. फकफ, VI, LO. 


% पाँच, indecl. part. wife, IX, 46. ५” फेर, indecl. part. फेरि, I, l4; 

4 फिर, fut. 3 sg. fara, VII, 39: VII, 50: X, 53, 54. 
past 3 sg. feta, VII, 28: X, 4/ फैल, pres. 3 sg. फेल, VIII, 5. 
55: pres. part. farce, VIII, 23: — ,/ फा, past 3 sg. wide, II, 36: 
indecl. part. फिट, VII, 54: X, rya, IV, 42: indecl. part. UID, 
47. HI, l8, 

/ FH, past 3 ag. Weng, VII, 34. फौज, X, ।2, 47. 

A/ फुड, past 3 sg. Wei, II, 59; X, Ll3. 


«a Be.) 
बा, VII, 50. ata, II, 59. . 
बाइस, VII, 47. बकट, II, 59. 
qax, f. बाऊरि, VII, 55. बाकर, VII, 4. 
wu. LX, 36. 
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wur, IV, 7. 

बाघ, II, lS: 

ay, II, ]2. 

WT, X, 9, 39. 

५/ बाँच, pres. 3 sg. ata, IX, 9: fut. 
3 sg. www, IX, 59: past 3 sg. 
बाँचल, IX, 50: X, 43. 

www, VIII, 3: IX, 25: X, 26, 37. 

awe, IV, 4. 

/ बाज, pres. 3 sg. बाज, IX, 24: 
X, 27: pres. part. fem. बजइ ति, I, 
I3 

बाख, (a falcon), 38 : VIII, ll 
X,l7: (abstaining) I, l7: (mu- 
sical instruments) pl. qaaa, IX, 
6. 

wart, IV, 44: V, 35: gen. sg. 
"urs, V, 4l. 

4१” बजार, indecl. part. बजारि, IV, 24. 


V, 26. 


/ Tara, past 3 sg. wer wie, I, 27: 
indecl. part. 


wars, IV, ]।: V, 34: VI, 22: 


VI, 26: VIII, 44: 


VIII, 39. 

बाड, DIL l4: VIII, l2: 
अडचि, VIII, 22. 

a” "Tz, indecl. part. atfe, VI, 3]: 
VIL, 4, 


loc. sg. 


५ WEXT, indecl. part. बडुराफ़, X, 5], 


wefv, V, 38: X, 77. 

a” बडेर, fut. 3 pl. qzreqre, X, 49, 
past 3 sg. èrta. X, 8. 

wzrc, IX, LO. 

wg, I, 2: II, 25, 33, 39, 60: IV, 
24, 29, 49: V, 56: VL 6: VII, 
6: VIII, 38: IX, 8, 33, 58: 
X, 27: wgw, V, l5: fem. बि, 
II, 30: IX, 38: af, VII, 9: 
obl. «x, IV, l5, 29: obl wet, 
IX, l6. 

il 
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/ बढ्रा, past 3 sg. बड्राफल, VI, 
24: indecl. part. बढ्राफ्र, II, 52. 

wife, V, 24. 

५ "Tz, pres. 3 sg. are, IX, l: past 
9 sg. azg, V, 5: VI, lS: im- 
decl. part. बाङि, IV, l: VI, 23: 
VIL $2: VILI, 20: IX, J93 
verb. noun. loc. was, VI, 38. 

seam, VI, 38. 

/ वडिच्या, pres. 3 sg. afewrs, II, 
4l. 

बल, IV, 20, 60: VI, 34, 40. 

बाते, V, 52. 

बयान, VI, 25. 

wea, VII, 26: IX, 2]. 

बदल, I, 33: II, 27: VI, I7. 

a” बद्‌, indecl. part. बढि, III, 4. 

ax, I, l0. 

,/ WM, verb. noun obl. wwaf, 
449. | 

ww, VII, 3]: IX, 70. 

बाध, IV, 49: IX, 55. 

, IV, 34 

«qu, VII, 32 

« बन, fut. 3 sg. बनत, I, 32: X, 
30: past 3 sg. ww, VII, ]5: 
IX, I, 4, 42: X, 25 

बन, V, 7, 5, 26. 

बान, X, 45, 52, 

A वनाव, fut. l sg. बनाओब, I, 32. 
indecl. part. बनाफ्र, VI, L6: VIII, 
22: verb. noun. ren. बनाबक, IX, 
7. 

बानि, IT, 5: IV, 48: X, 35: वानो, 
IV, 4l. 

q=, III, ]:. 

बन्द्यै, IT, ]0, 3. 

qu, II, 20: IV, 55: IX, 68. 

weg, V, 20: gen. wem, Il, 37: 


IV, 
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loc. ware, VII, 5. 
agt, IX, 62. 


/ ae, pres. 3 sg. बान्ह, II, 38: 
past 3 sg. vwaw, IV, 


IX, 34: 


27: pl wafe, III, 8: indecl. 
part. 
aif, TI, ]0. 


बान्ह, III, 8: IV, 42: IX, 64. 

बाप, IV, 37. 

बफ, IX, I4: बफदर, X, 20. 

५/ बाब, indecl. part. बाबि, VII, 7. 

area, IV, ।2. 

aura, VI, ]3: IX, 29. 

aua, VII, 25. 

wx, (excellent), V, 25, 47, 50: VI, 
35: IX, lS: X, Sl. 

wx, (a boon), V, Sl: VII, Lo. 

axe, IV, 9: VI, 49: eee, V, 39. 

axe, VI, 9. 

,/ वरम, pres. 3 sg. बरन, |, । : conj. 
pres. Lag. wufsrw, VI, 49: fut. 
l sg. wee, V, 39: past 3 sg. 
qwa, III, 2l: verb. noun obl. 
ww, I, ।5: VIII, 45. 

aca, VII, ।]. 

बराम, VII, ।!. 

Taga X, 24. 

बारम्बार, IV, +. 

बराय, IX, ls. 


,/ वर, indecl. part. acta, II, |! : 


arv, III, 4: VI, 49. 
H, IX, 63. 

wur, I, 5, 9: IV, 8. 
afc, me बकु. 

बारि, IT, 24: VH, 49 


Ec बरिस, pres. 3 ag. wfes, TX, ।! : 


बरिसफ, II, 24: see ,/ बरस 
wx, II, 8, I0 III, ।3: X, 6 


Ma n ` b ( "T h 7 ^ i Ir ॥॥) Onus, 


[ Sp. No. 

बग, X, 2H. 

ww, |, |, 35: IV., 50: V, 
VI, 7, 3,33: VIII, Bl: IX, 23, 
30, 43: gen. war, X, 30: instr. 
wate, IV, 42: vaft, V, 8. 

wr, |, 28: II, 4: UI, २2]. 

wes, V, 7. 

बालक, LI, 5, IB, M. 3।, 33 

wen, LX, 33. 

afe, VI, 47. 

wet, EX, 35. 

/ वव, past 3 sg. wr, VII, ।7. 

१ बस, pres. 3 8८. बस, I, 2] : past 
3 ag. waa, VIII, l4: imperat, | 
pl. «afew, IV, 5: indecl. part. 
बसि, II, 3: V, 58. 

बस, VI, 7. 

arg, I, 36: IV, 5, 6l: VI, 3. 

बस्न, VII, 2। : VIII, 9, ।3. 

ages, IIl, ।8: VI, ।7: wqew, I, 
छौ, 38: II, 8, ll, 36: VL 29: 
IX, 2l, 6l : gen. wages, II, 25: 
i 33 : IX, 63. 

Wu. V, 30. 

4 WW, past. 3 sg. awe, X, 47: in- 
decl. part. बडि, IV, 47. 

wrwx, V, 53: VII, 55: X, 28. 

^/ बदरा, pres. 3 pl. बच्दराथि, II, 2: 
past 3 sg. yoya, X, ।2. 

बचि, IV, 24: VII, 9: IX, 32: 

siz 


i4, I9,20 


: Vl, 20. 





pec ७ 

wfufw, LI, 38. 

ufetrw, I, 35. 

ww, LX, 5]. 

ats, VII, B: see बाँछि, 

ars, LX, 35. 

wea, I, 9: II, ।, 52: IV, IG, 47, 
54: VI, 24: IX, 49, 6l: X, 2. 

बिकड, II, 57. 








, 
' 
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few, II, 50: IV, 53: gon. sg. 
rufe, IV, 2]: बिखबल, IV, 20. 


बिघा, IX, 40. 

बिच, VI, 4: VII, 20: । 
IX, 49. 

a विचार, pres. 3 sg. विचार, VIII, 


oc. feats, 


24: indecl. part. विचारि, IV, 2: 


V,5: IX, 25. 
बिचार, Il, lL: IV, 4, l9: VII, 6 
१ faa, past 3 ag. araa, X, 39 


/ विछ, indecl. part. faf, VII, ]3 

बौछि, X, 52. 

/ बौल, pres. 3 sg. Wim, IV, LO: 
pres. conj. 3 sg. faa, VI, 49: in- 
decl. part. fafa, III, La V, 2]: 
VI, 5: atfa, VII, 46. 

बिदा, IX, 56. 

fafza, VIII, 42: X, 24. 

विधाता, II, I2, 36. 

विधि, gen. विधिक, II, 55. 

विक्षर, X, 47. 

famo, VII, ।3: IX, 64. 

बिनति, II, 8 

बिन्‌ IV, 36, 37, 45, 49: VII, 59 
IX, 8: नोन, III, 6 

बिन्दु, X, l4 

fas, X, 28. 

fax, X, 5।: बोर, VIII, 28: X, 25, 
26. 

facata, VI, 26: fafcata, VIL, 44. 

face, gon. feces, VII, 53. 

fanz, IV, 42 

/ fee, indecl. past. बिधि, X, 32 


IX, 2 
बिश्वास, IV, 5]. 

बिस, VILI, 32. 

ate, X, ।2. 
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/ fax, fot. 3 sg. Perea, IV, 55. 

frar, IT, 2. 

५ fata, indecl. part. rafa, V, 57. 

विश्वकप, IX, 46 

विकारि, TIT, 4 

^/ fase, indecl. part. festa, IT, 3 

/ दुला, pres. 3 ag. ww, X, +: Vw 
IV, 6: VIII, 48: past 3 sg 
www, V, ।9: VII, 35: www, 

, 5l; pl. बुभालन्शि, II, 2: in- 

decl. part बल्कि, L 25 : VII, 29: 
VIII, 3, I7, 26, 47: LX, 6l 

qz, V, 22: बड़ बढ़, X, l6: gen. 
pl.weww, IX, I 

बून, X, 4. 

wa, V, 44. 

बंचाकुब्त, fem. बंचआकुक्लि, I, 0. 

/ बेंकताब, pres. 3 52. बकताओ, TI, 
46 : indecl. part. Years, X, 2. 

बंकति, con. sg. qafas, VIII, 27. 

wa, X, ]6. 

uferwr, X, ]0. 

wz, VI, 45. 

,/ Ww, pres. conj. 2 pl. fèw, II, 
29. 

Wm, I 29: II, Zl: OL 2,4, 6: 
V,57: IX, 34: केरि, VIL, 50: 

54 

agu, loc बेकष्डडिं, IV, 6l 

www, X, 2 

Ex, IV, 55: VI, 29: X, 7 

,/*"'4, pres. l sg. Sfew, IV, 22: 
past 3 sg. www, IV, 2: fem 
Wefw, IL 50: ufs, VII 33, 
43. 

Wu, VI, 36- gen. $us, IV, 9 

ar, LX, 55. 

wre, V, 27. ` 

are, VII, I. 














F भङ्ग, V, 32, 33: X, 39, 53. 
wgw, IV, 23. 

ifa, IV, 36: VI, 7. 

wear, VII, 44 

आदब, I, i6: X, 44. | 

E e / भन, pres. 3 ag. भन, I, 39 II, 63: 
| II Sl: IV, 62; ९,६6४ ३२९ 3 
| 49: VU, 60: IX, 70: X, 55 
+ wm, V, 60. 

|o wm,lL46: ४, 25: VIII 24: X, 2. 


Ü L. 
l wns, Le Tx, * A —* k 4 
i — "s i= ` i " 
CES I 20 T 
sg. www, IX, 20: 
€ — e w^ — 4 
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waa, IX, 66 j 
afa, X, 29 भूमि, VII, 0- XV TT. 








í [Sp. No. 
arga, IV, 32 68 : X, 2ꝛi. h 
| न्यवद्धर, fut. 2 pl. व्यवचरब, VIII, 46 : औक, IV, 3. 
past 3 sg. aawa, VIII, 7 fae, III, 0. 
ara, IV, 57: VII, 4l. fafa, VI, 5. 
aia, VII, 3]. fire, II, 37. 
ws, IV, ]8, 36, 37: V, ]2: VI, æra, IV, 5, 43 VI, 3, 
28: VII, 28, 33: IX, l3, 30, fwfe, V, 35, 5l: X, 45. 
h भ I! 
wrst, fem. भाऊरि, IX, 38." IX, l6: past part. woe, VIII, à 
भाछ, IV, u V, I VI,22: VIII, 27 : indecl. part. भरि, II, 40, 52: 
8, 22, 34 : IX, 48. III, 9: IV, 40, 52, 6]: V,8: 
wm, VII, 29. VI, I23 VII, 28, 44, Sl: IX, I, 
wm. VI, 42: see wafa. 4, 40, 52: X, LB3, 4L 
a WU, fut. । sg. wea, VII, 4. बार, I, 6, 33, 26, 20: V, ll, 335 
+/ भार, pres. 3 sg. wre, II, 7: VII, VI, ls: VII, 47: X, 2], 42, 49: 
5: pl wefas, VII, 35: past 3 भर, IX, 46. 
. sg. Wrww, IL, 29: indecl part. भरम, VII, 4l: X, 48. 
wife, IL 3l. — भरोस, VI, 23: IX, 53. ; 
ura, VI, 44. wā, V, 9, 2: IX, 8. | 
wafa, V, 25 : see भक्ति. 4 भस, past 3 sg. wae, VIT, 57. 
| अगन, VI, 6. 4/ आस, past 3 sg. uae, X, 48. | j 
l भगवान, gen. sg. भगवानक, II, L. atg, IX, l4 i 


५ fuga, past ॐ sg. भिडुकल, IlI, Io 
भितर, V, 9 

भिनसर, VII, 45. २. t 
भोम, X, 40 | ‘ 
/ भिराव, indecl. part. भिराब, IX, 34 d 
भोमसेन, I, 24. 
ws, VI, 33 
wae, II, ]5. 












भूमिक, VL X. श्र, 42, 49. ‘ate | 











/ Ww, past 3 sg. www, II, 22. — 
RVI, 86, . >> Q5 
P zd wd 
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/ भंजाब, indecl. part, Wer, II, 28, 
/ Wm, fut. ] sg. भागब, VI, 30. 
भोजन, VIII, 37: भाङान, V, 30. 


मा, IX, 5]: माद, lI, 62: माफ़, IV, 
97: LX, 55. 

as, I, Ll, ।9. 

मकराक्रित, VII, 24. 

u, V, 32, 

A/ माँग, past 3 pl. nafa, VIII, 
]७, 

मगन, I, ।4: VI, 6. 

ang, X, Ll, 55. 

awa, I, 5: III, 20: X, 37. 

uta, IX, 6, 7, 8, 9: obl. wef, 
IX, 45. 

atw, VII, ]0: loc. atafe, VIT, L0. 

माभ्रिल, loc. sg. सशिलडि, IV, 44. 

mfz, V, 44: VI, 0: IX, 32. 

मण्डप, IX, 5. 

awe, Vl, 5. 

मत, I, 26: मति, IV, 40: V, 22. 

4 ara, past part. araa, II, १9 : 
indecl. part. माति, VI, I7. 

मात, fem. मालि, II, 27. 

Wf", (req. part.) IV, 53. 

साथ, VU, 34: IX, 34: obl. मथा, 
II, 43. 

ww, I, 2l: X, l2: loc. wate, 
VII, L8. 

We, x, ol. 

ay, VI, 36. 
पर, VII, 58: VIII, 33. 

अध्य, IV, 7: VII, 32. 

wa, I, 2: II, 7: IV, 7, 34, 5], 
59: V, 24, 60: VI, 35: VII, 
26, 57: VIII, 3, 29: IX, 3, l7, 
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vite, X, 9. 
faa, IV, 56, 58. 


65: X,l5,4l, 45. 

४ मान, pres. 3 sg. urag, IV, ]7: 
मान, VII, 45: pl. मानथि, VI, 23: 
past 3 sg. are, II, 20: IX, 
24: indecl. part. मागि, V, 48: 
VII, 83. 

मान, X, ]।9. 

« मनाव, pres. 3 sg. ware, TX, 7. 

बनबोध, II, 63: III, 2]: IV, 62: 
VI, 49: wwWrw, I, 39: V, 6l; 
VII 60: VIII, 48: IX, 70: 
X, 55. 

अनि, I, ]]: IV, 36. 

aa, IV, 43: V, 33, 46: VI, 36: 
aaa, VIII, 42. 

"v4 मनसा, past 3 sg. WWTHIUM, VIII, 
42. 

warcw, I, 8: VI, Il. 

माफिक, VIII, 27. 

/ wars, fut. 2 pl ममोरब, II, 33: 
मयूर, gen. मयूरक, VII, 23. 

,/ "X, pres. conj. 3 sg. wx, IX, lI8: 
fut. 3 sg. aca, VI, 36: past 3 
sg. Wed, X, 55: ATE, V, 4l: 
IX, AL, 50: past part. wxw, VI, 
l4 : VII, I. 

,/ सार, pres. 3 sg. सार, X, 6: fut. 
lsg. area, VI, 25, 29: 3 sg. 
area, I, 37: past 3 sg. arta, V, 
8: VI, ४: VIIL ll: IX, 28: 
X, 43: indecl. part. सभा, ITT, 5: 
IV, 23: VL 38, 27: IX, 44: 
verb. noun gen. मारक, X, 36. 
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मर, IX, 5. मद्गर, IX, 4. i 
मरन, IX, ।7. af "a. मून, indecl. part. सदि VI, 
५” WW, past 3 sg. www, IV, 46: ll: afa, IV, 23: verb. noun loc. 
VII, 36. um, VI, 
माल, (a garland ) VII, की V III, अनि, VI, 25: VII, I7 मनि II, 2, 
6, 329: are, VIII, 5 " 99 
माल, (e wrestler), VI, 34: VIT, ज्रारि, III, I2; IV, 23, 59: VI, 4. 
40: IX, 43: ww, VII, 42: IX, afg, VI, 34: IX, 33: obl. wur, IX, 
4l. E É 
मलान, fem. अस्त्रानि, IV, 35. मिक, VIII, 39: IX, 42. : 
wife VIII, ]7: lq. f. gen. मस्लिच्याक, wwe. X, 34, 38. | 
VIII, 6. प्रसलाथध, X, 34, 38 
सकिन, VII, 23. मच, VIL l, 7: मं, V, 2, 3: IX, 
WW, sce नाल. 40 : X. 90 
we, V, ।2 W, (pronoun) obl मोदि, III, ]6: 
SNE AL DG, Sh 388 II 99:35 5475 “VI, gi, Ns: VIT 8: 
— VIII, 25: मोचि, I, 37: gen. 
v dece ag dir, मोर, III, l4: IV, 52: 4 
e wwx, VII, 45, 48: fem. wefr, II, + — Weta EVERE, | 
49: IV, l: fem. with emph. खो, — VL 22, 23, 30, 44: VII, 38: 
weit, VI, 2. VIII, Zi: IX, 58: X, 4 30: 
wwixfw, X, 6. t fem. मोरि, IX, 55. 
www, (obl.) IX, 6. a, (sign of loc.) V, I8. 
are, V, 53: X, L4, 37. wa, V, 34: VI, 37: X, 44: bg. | 
afeat, VI, 38: see afafa. form. wat, V, 37: मेघौ, V, 53: & 
wfewr,IL44,03: IV, 34,4l: VIT,9. ८८. मेघक, V, 36: VII, 3. | 


€ Fue s E —— y 9. % मेंड, verb. noun obl. 8z7, IT, II. 
/ , past 3 p are À 5 pren 

५/ rg, pres. conj. 3sg. Hg, VI, 35. ii ae 3 pl 
,/ fim, indecl. part, fafa, ILI, 20: 42, Ae 











IV, 4: V,Il,28: VII, 34. IW, VIL 2. 
मक, IV, a. | = X, 9. 
"wt (obl ) V, 79 माघ, X, 35. 
Was, VII, 2। : IX, ]] : gen. मुकुडक, माड, X, 50: fom. Wife, IX, 32. 
VII, 23 ५/ Wet, past 3 sg. मोटाफ़्ल, VII, 
ww, If, 8], 38: IV, 33, 85: VIL 9: X, 2. 
38. VILI, IO: LX, 5 eue — 
u8 * AIX, i , part. , 29. 
EY y, 22 मोइनि, V, 59: IX, 6], 
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E xS 
/ राख, pres. 3 sg. «ce, II, 7: «afa, VII, 38, 58: gen. रममिक, 
imperat. 2 sg. राख, VII, 5: VIII, 38. 


राखि, IL, 3l: indecl. part. राखि, 
VI, Ll. 

रखबार, II, ]5. 

vaqf, V, 5. 

रङ्कः, IL, 40 

५० TF, indecl. part. th, IX, 39. 

ब, VIII, 48: IX, 5, 50: X, 53: 
*3, X, 29. 

« रच, past 3 sg. www, V, 28: 
VIIL 6: X, 36: mild imperat, 
afew, IV, 4. 

र्च्छक, II, I2: VIII, 30, 34: see 
रक. 

ww, I, 34: see TES. 

<a, X, L5. 

are, IV, 29: VI, 30: IX, 67: X, 
2l: gen. «wm, VIII, 9. 

zara, VIII, 9. 

afaa, X, 25. 

qaa, II, 40: IX, 56. 

ata, II, 63: IX, 46. 

uta, II, 6, 27: IV, 36: V, 49: 
VI,l,8: VII, 46. 

xw, VI, 35, 39: VII, 56: VIII, I, 
7: X, 25, 27, 28. 

बाधा, V, 45: VI, 2. 

इन्‌, X, 88, 43. 

afa, LL, 3. 

aaa, VI, 45. 

qm, IV, 3! : VI, 33: VIII, 4, 39 : 
IX, 57, 69. 

चमन, X, 37. 


tu, VI, 6: VIII, 37: X, 26. 

रास, VI, 3: gen. «req, VI, 5, 6. 

«area, I, ]4. 

बसना, VI, 44. 

/ रछ, pres. l pl. xfvw, IT, 0]: 
IV, 54: VII, 26: 3 sg. «v, IV, 
IS: V, 39: VII, 53: VIII, 42: 
IX, 32: रखछ, III, 70: VI, 2l: 
X, 3: pres. conj. 3 sg. xw, II, 
33: imperat. 2 pl. «x, V, 48: 
fut. l sg. twa, VII, 44, 50 : past, 
3 sg. ww, I, 8, 39: II, 20: V, 
27, 52: VI, 9, 4l: VII, 30: 
VIII, 27: IX, 70: X, 43, 47, 
53: रसी, X, ll: xxu, IV, 3l: 
fem. xf, IL, 48: m. pl. targ, 
V, 49: imperat. 3 sg. «ww, VII, 
42: fnt. 3 sg. रहल, I, 34: pres. 
part. twa, IX, ls. 

«fea, V, 5. 

args, VII, 8. 

a” fi, indecl. part. रिंग, IIT, 8. 

रित, V, 39. 

wx. VII, 4. 

wq, V, 5: VII, ॥, 26: कप, I, 6: 

. Il, 39: VI, 47: VII, 38. 

a” रक, adv. part. tfaafe, V, 6. 

tufa, VII, 48. 

/ iw, past 3 sg. tree, IX, 43: 
trea, I, 34. 

/ रोप, past 3 sg. रोपल्ल, LX, 30. 

wifefa, I, 30: II, l4. 








í 
— 


CENTRAL UBRARY. 
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^ 
॥ या ॥ 
4/ ला, past 3 sg. fem. erate, VI, 2: ,/wmzr, past 3 sg. लपडाफ़ल, V, 7: 
3 pl. ware, V, ll: wae, X, past part. aqar, VI, 7. 
27: indecl. part. लाए, IT, 32: V, — west, II, 53. 
60: (for) X, 42. 4/ जार, indecl. part. सारि, IT, 9. 
जञ्िनारायण, I, II. लसकर, X, l5, ]9. 
wre, Ix, 3. 4 सर, indecl. part. afr, V, 32. 
wa, IV, ll: V, 7, 42, 45: IX, 44. A7 fers, past part. frere, II, Ll: 
4 wn, pres. 3 sg. खाग, V, 56, 57: IV, 33: see ,/ लेख. y? 
X, 48: wm, I, 9, ।2: VI, 42: fayr, IV, 40: VII, 0: X, 47. 
VII, 6: X, 26, 3, 33, 46: im- „f सलूड, pres. 2 sg. az, V, 6l: fut. 
perat. 3 sg. लाग, VI, 32: pres. l sg. 
conj. 3 sg. बाग, IT, 23: fut. 2 pl. wea, VI, Z8: past 3 82. wee, I, 
amna, I, 36: past 3 sg. ama, II. 40; indecl. part. afz, VIII, ll. 
92: IV,Sl:V,2,4,55: VI, 30, verb. noun acc. afz, VIII, i4. 
l4, 2] : VII, ]3, १9: X, 35, 45, «/ से, fut. l sg. ww, VI, 27: सेब, I, 
53: fem. arafa, I, ।: VII, 84: 9], 25: VI, 29: IX, 2l: X, 7: x 
X, 3: periphrast. pres. 3 sg. BN- 2 pl. जेब, I, 30, 33: II, 8: 3 ag. 
<te, IV, 3: V, 55: लगचअछि, I, wa, I, 35: V, 43: past 3 sg. we, 
3: past part. amra, II, 53 : VII, IL Sl: V, 34: VII, Sl, 48: 
I9: indecl. part. wnfz, II, 44: VIII, ll: IX, 47: X, 34: 
X, 32: verb. noun loc. Baa, wa, I, 20, 23: II, 2!, 30, 63: 
III, V7. IV,9,2l: V, 40: VI, 40: VIL 
4 wara, fut. l sg. anyi, VI, 28: ]%, 54, 56: VIII, I3: IX, 29: | 


past 3 sg. wares, IV, 30: V, X, 50: www, IV, 25: V, 36: 
59: IX, 32, 6l: anta, II, 54: VI, 37: VIII, 39: खेलक, V, 38: 
fem. wmraifw, III, I8: indecl. pl. efe, IV, ll: V, 46: VI, 
part. @m5, I, 35: II, 48: III, I3, 4.: VIII, 3]: ज्षेलन्दहि, X, 
8: V, 8, l6: VIII, I0: verb. 29: past part. (on account of) 


noun pl. obl. wat, VI, 35. we, II 38: indecl. part. 49, I, 
बाज, VIII, 22: IX, 24: gen. sg. 26, 37: II, 23, 28, 55 : VI, 30: 

amra, II, 38: X, 50. VII, 2, 3), 36, 47: VIII, 40: 
wfawx, X, 6. IX, IIB X,23: 9, X, 34: छै, 
v wg, past 3 sg. छड़ल, X, 4l. Il, 6: II, 4, I9: IV, l4: VI, 
wr, V, 7. u3 VIII, 20, 45; X, 52. 





* 


"Nac 
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/ सेख, fut. 3 sg. gaa, IV, 55: 
fem. wafa, VII, 58: past उ ag. 
awa, VIIL?2: indecl. part. af, 
V, 57: see foe 

wem, IX, 3. 

erm, VIII, 4: खोक, I, 8: IV, 2: 
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IX, ]0: gen. erem, LX, 52. 
arqa, VII, ll. 
4 सोरा, past 3 sg. wee VII, 
9: fem, ्लोडाफल्लि, IX, 53. 
WITH, X, 45. 
लोर, con. Area, VII, 54. 


i SI 


Was, V, 30. 


mix, IL, l4: LX, ।0, 52. 


है. छ i 


सफ, VII, I0, 47: IX, 6: see से. 

gga, LI, 39. 

सक, ILI, 58. 

सकड, II, 58, 60: gen. संकटक, II, 55, 
57, 59. 

सकल, II, 2: IV, 4: V, 47, 58: 
VI, i6, 28: VII, l5: X, 0. 

war, IV, 30: fem. at, III, 20. 


gax, VI, 7: VII, 46,59: VIII, 28. 


सागर, IV, 56, 58: V, 60. 

ggi, I, 4. 

uw xu, I, 30. 

संकट, IX, 69. 

ey, LU, l7. 

gy, I, 7,9: IV, 30: VI, 2: VIII, 
92: IX, LL IS, 2] : X, 53: wa, 
IV, 26: प्र, l: X, 28. 

wa, IX, 45. 

AA साज, indecl. part. era, X, 27. 

usn, VII, 40. 

साँझ, X, l5. 

gw, VII, 42: IX, 53: संच, VII, 
53. 

सल, x, 25. 

um, IV, 9: V, 49, 52. 

J अं 


gaa, I, 30: II, l4. 

/ Bara, pres. part. obl. खत्बितरि, 
VI, 7. 

सज्‌, VI,l9: VII, GO: acc. sg. ware, 
VI, 39.- 

साथ, IV, ]8; IX, ]5. 

ge, I, Ll. 

%/ साक्ष, past 3 sg. yaa, IV, 27. 

wa, II, 2।: IV, 26, 44, 50: VI, 8: 
VII, 7, 38: X, 48: fem. सनि, 
VIII, 26. 

सन्मति, VIII, Ls. 

सन्झफ, LI, l0: see सन्से - 

uer X, LY. 

weg, [\, ।, 3: V, 57, 58, 59: see 
सन्सुफ. 

साप, III, 4: IV, 24, 28, 38, 50. 

साँप, X, 48: loc. सापि, IV, 28. 

५ सपड, indecl. part. सपडि, IV, 7. 

wqwu, I, ।7: II, 6l. 

ww, emph. ae, II, 34: VII, 5: 
emph. www, I, 7: nom. pl. «ws, 
II, 34: III, 20: सब, II, 53: 
IV, 38: V, ll, 22, 28: VII, 35: 
X, 22; obl pl eas, VIL, 57: 
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IX, 62: gen. yasa, IV ]7: V 
2: see WM. 

gaz, IIl, I3: IV, 24: VIII, 33. 

सबारि, X, 52. 

सब्य, I, 29. 

gu, I, LI0, 20: II, 3, 22, 3), 35, 
43, 47, 59: IV, 2,7, 6, l8, 30, 
32, 42, 62: V, 22, 30, 3l, 34, 
48, 58, 55: VI, 9, l9, 23, 27, 
4l: VII, 34, 43, 54: VIII, 36: 
IX, 6, 0, L 8: X, L8, 20, 23, 
26, 28, 5l, 52: quer, V, 23: 
emph. सभे, V,40: IX, 8: gen. 
सभक, I, 22. 

शुभा, VI, 40: IX, 22, 24. 

afam, IV, 45. 

सम, VI, ।: VIII, 4l: X, 25: fem. 
ufa, VII, 39. 

4/ समा, indecl. part. wars, IL, 4!, 

समफ, IX, 27: X, l5: see समे, 

waar, VII, 49. 

समधान, V, ।7. 

WHT*, VII, 24. 

समर, I, L5. 

सससान, IX, 50. 


, 


A/ WWW, indecl. part. समुक्ति, IX, 47. 


wax, I 0: II, 3: X, 5. 

सम्बरतक, V, 36. 

«/ सम्हार, fat. 2 pl. सम्दारब, I, 32. 

ga, III, 9: see समफ़ 

५ सर, indecl. part. सर क, II, 50 

सरकार, VI, 28 

area, I, I8, 27: IV, 35, 48: VU 
Bl: LX, 25. 

StS, gen. uS, vil, 23. 





[Sp. No, 

सरन, I, 8: II, 58: V, 42. 

सरनागल, IV, 49, 53: VII, 5: fem. 
सरनागति, I, LS. 

सरनापन्न, X, l4. 

सरसिञ्ञ, II, ।7. 

सरस्वति, IV, 47. 

१ सरा, pres. 3 sg. werew, VIII, 
38, 

सरिता, X, 47. 

सरीर, VIII, 28: X, 26 

atf, IX, L 3]. 

wu, IV, 29. 

waqetz, I, 7. 

ara, II, ]0, LS. 

सलाम, ४, 36. 

ata, IV, 33. 

ससधर, VI, I. 

4,/ Fat, indecl. part. खरि, VII, 57. 

ufu, IV, 36: X, 5. ॥ 

arg, IV, ]5. 

/ सद, pres. l sg. afew, IV, 54: 
IX, 27: 3 pl. ufu, VII, 35. 

sere, I, ।7. 

qua, I, 25 

साइस, Ll, 25. 

सहस्व, VII, 26. 

सहित, II, 9]: IV, 56, 58: V, 3l: 
VIII, 2: IX, 60: X, 26. 

area, IH, 34. 

सहाद्र, VI, 3।: VIII, 4l. 

af ata, pres. 3 sg. सिख, IV, l2: 
fut. 2 pl. सिखबच्द, III, 7. 

fyer, IV, 2]. 

/ सिखाव, past 3 sg. fares, LX, 


सिंचासन, IX, 67 * 


a 
4 
$ 
6 
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few, VI, II, ]3: सिंग, VI, LI. 

fem. V, 26: VI, L060. 

feet, IX, 8. 

fete, VIII, 5. 

सिन्दुर, II, 43, 44: 
VIII, 25:55. 4. 

faa, IT, 6: IV, I3 gen. सिबक, II, 
l. 

सिर, IX, 67. 

सौल, IX, 7. 

feu. II, 6l: V, L VI, 27. 

ar, II, 23. 

gafa, VII, II. 

qu, V, 3६8 6l: VIL I6: IX, 
I8. 

/ सुखा, pres. 3 pl. सुखाथि, X, 5. 

que, IV, 38. 

सुखदा फ़क, LX, 65. 

सुखप्रद, IV, 58. 

सुगा, II, 2. 

सुजन, VIII, 47: gen. सुजनक, IX, 
87. 


V, 44: fire, 


« "um, pres. 3 sg. ee, IV, 6: 


VII, 56: VIII, 48: छुक, IV, 28: 
past 3 sg. www, VIII, 35: peri- 
phrast. pres. 3 sg. छुइन, VI, 
20. 

/ wa, past 3 sg. gaa, ll, l5: 

fem. gafa, IL 27: छुतला (? 

wate), II, 49: indecl part. 

सति, II, 48: VI, 7: past part. 

fem. loc. gafafe, II, 27. 

an, II, l, 62: IX, 20. . 

/ सुत्ताव, past 3 pl. झुताक्लन्दि, II, 
56. 

ee, VII, 4: fem. fafa, VII, 44. 

सुदामा, IX, #5. 

/ सुन, pres. 3 sm. ww, V, 60: X, 
3: fut. Jag. YAA, IV, 60: past 
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3 sg. gare, V, 32: VI, 37: VII, 
33, 38: IX, 24: indecl. part. 
ofa, I, 22: II, 6, 60: III, ।3: 
IV, 24, Sl: V, 6, 4,27: VI, 
2l: VII, 4l: VIII, ]0, LL 33, 
42: X, 35, 37: gfs, I, 34: II, 
2, 29. 

सुन, (empty), IIT, ]5: छान, VII, 59. 

सुन्दर, V, 44. 

सुभ, X, 25. 

/ सुमिर, pres. 3 sg. qfaxu, VII, 
50: imperat. 2 pl. gfty, II, 5. 

सुमिरन, LX, 60. 

सुर, IV, 5: IX, 6: खुरपर, I, 6: 
qom, I, Ll: सुरपलि, IV, H3: V, 
24, 32. 

wax, VII, ]5. 

छुरभि, I, 6. 

खे, subst. nom. or dir. adj. 8, VI, 
39: X, 43: €, I, 37: II, 4, 5, 
9, 44, 28: III, 2: IV, 6, 70:97, 
i3, 24, 43: VI, 6: VII, 24, 32: 
VIII, 4, 30: IX, 8, 27: X, 46, 
47,55: subst. nom. Wr, IX, 70: 
subst. nom. pl. afa, VI, 48: 
subst. acc. 8, IX, 3]: खे, II, 3, 
20: IV, 30, 53: V, 4, 20, 27, 
45: VI, IS: VIL, ll: VIII, 3, 
5, 33, 46: IX, 33, 4, 37, 43, 
48: X, l5, 20, 30: arf, VII, 
2l: pl. afa, VII, 29: IX, 49: 
general obl. subst. afe, IX, 30: 
तकरा, IX, 7: pl. afasi, IV, ]3: 
VI, 46, 47: obl. adj. # VII, 9: 
witw, I, I2: II, 25: VII, 20: 
pl «fs, VII, 36: instr. sg. a, L 
5: IL 24: VI, 42: VIIL 25: 
IX, 8- X, 49: से, IX, 42: gen. 
dir. aif, V IT, 45: लकर, I, 3: IV, 
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24, 37: V, 72,23, 37, 48: VII, 
42: VIII, 33: IX, 65, 66: X, 3, 
"qu. VI, ]3: emph. लकरो, I, 23: 
awe, I, 4: pl तनिक, VI, 45 
लन्हिक, II, 33: obl. नन्हिका, I 
लन्हिकाँ, I 9 

सेख, X, 47: see सेस. 

ès, VII, 40. 

सेन, l, 24 

सेप, V, 3. 

4 सेब, imperat. 2 pl. Ga, V. 25. 

संब, IV, 3: सेबा, IX, 58. 

सेस, VIII, 2: see सेख, 

छै, IV, 43, 60: X, 40: see सफर; 

खँ, I, 7, 8, 7, 30, 35: IL, 9: IL, 
2, 3, 6: IV, 8, 7, 46 : V, 9, l4, 
25, 29, 54: VI, ll, 28, 2l, 46, 
47: VII, I0, 27, 52,57: VIII, 
36: X, I8, 3l, 33, 4l, 46. 


Siar, V, 33. 

i CE 
इ, I, i6⸗ VII, l, 56. 
/ इंकार, past 3 sz. Sarre, X, l0. 


indecl. past इकारि, II, 30: IV, 2. 
हकार, II, 35, 42: VIII, 47. 
/ हट, verb. noun, tee, IV, 7. 


हत, IV, 3: IV, 53. 


wasta, IV, 3. 

wat, LX, 85. 

हाथ, II, 20, 23: II, 6, ll, I5: 
VH, 28: LX, 9, 23, 35, 30, 34, 
59: X, l6 = loc. «rafy, II, 23; 

ware, IH, l 

, I, l6 

vferuix, X, 23: gen. इथिआरक, I, I6. 

«fere, VIII, 44. 

af इन, pres. 3 sg. Wa, X, 42: fut. 
3 sg. wat, VI, 34: past 3 sg 


má 
- 2 
y 


Em 











E. b 
क 


[Sp. No. 


Tw, VIII, VIII, 43: 7 


IX, 29. 
सोनिल, II, 5।: IV, 46, 47: IX, 40, 
१५० सेफ, past 3 sg. सोपल, IV, 3. 
grim, X, 9. 
rer, LL 46 
v” सोदाव, pres. 3 pl. सोदाथि, IV, I6. 
सौरभ, 
स्थाम, VIII, ]3, 
खात, VII, 7. 
खाप, Ix, 65. x 
waa, VII, II. 
खो, x Si. 
खोक, IV, 3. 
खोपलि, IV, 52. 
खोञ्रजनाथ, LX, 68. पि, 
खौभगवान, I, 22: gen. छौभगबानक, 
खो राम, IX, 69. 
खिष्टि, V, 35: X, 45. | 
wifa, IV, 48: X, 7. , 


26: urs 


n 
waa, VII, ]5: TX, 3,42; mild ] 
imperat. निच, II, 3]. m" 

हानि, LX, 25. 

इन्च, II, 29: VIII, 27. 

इम, nom. sg. इम, I, 5, l4, 7, 20, ` D 
2], 32, 33, 39 : II, 8, 6l: III, 
27: IV, 52, 53, 54: VI, 25, 29, 
46, 47: VII, 4, l6, 44: VIII, 
23, 25: IX, 23, 27, 55, 66: X, 
7: emph. waf¥, I, 3]: ww$*, I 
dir. wat, II, 36: IV, 55: VI, 
34, 39: VII, 32: VIII, 40, 43: 
IX, 59: emph. चमरो, V, 33: 
fem. waft, VII, 39: obl. दमरच्छि 
II, 7: dat. was, ww, II A 

nom, pl, ewes, VIL 3, २ 
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/ इर, fut. lag. दरब, I, 20: 352. 4/8, pres. 3 pl. vafa, III, 3: 


हरत, V, I8: past 3 sg. Y, X, 
4: indecl part. «fx, VII, 36: 
verb. noun. instr. used as in- 
decl. part. ऋरम, V, I6. 

/ हार, pres. 3 pl. दारथि, X, 54: 
indecl. part. हारि, VII, 33, 42. 

हार, VII, 25. 

a” हर, indecl. part. «efa, II, 5L 
wea, II, 26,42: VI, 43, 49 : VIII, 
38: X, 22: gen. इरखक, II, 4]. 
«fea, III, 3: IV, 456, 62: V, 
50: VII, 58: VIII, 8: X, Zl. 

wee, loc. रद्‌ दि, IV, I8: see हद्‌. 

सहरि, I, 5, ।4, 26: II, 25, 44, 48, 
Sl 54, 63: III, Ll. 9, 38: IV, 
9, L 4, 36, 40, 4], 5l: V, 7, 
l7, 8, 47, 54, 60: VI, L 6, 
0, I2, I8: VII, 8, 28, 36, $0, 
46, 58, 59: VIII, 2, 3, 4, 5, l3, 
5, 9, 20, 27, 37, 39: IX, 39, 
4l, 42, 44, 56, 57: X, L8, 22, 28, 
40, 4l, 42, 44, 49: emph. wfxf«, 
IX, 53: gen. «ftg, IX, 52. 

vfr, V, I3: LX, 28. 

«form, IV, 8. 

«fcm, II, ।8. 

4 TS, pres. 3 pl. www, VIII, 25: 
past 3 sg. wee, V, ।6: VI, l2: 
VIII, 7: IX, L, 45 : vaas, V, 
7: pl. इललन्हि, VI, ll: IX, 39: 
past part. qw, LX, 4l. 

zay,- I, 3l: IV, ll, l4, 40: V, 
4 7, 2य6/ 77; 9: VII, 29: 
VIII, 2, l3: IX, l5, 42, 49, 66: 
X, 29, 33, 36.. 

हस्ताय, X, ol. 

=u, IL 9- SI: V, J: VI, ID: 
VIII, 32: X, 22. 


past 3 sg. wwe, III, I2: VI, 43: 
VIII, l4: indecl. past «fu, VII, 
28: qfy, X, 29: adv. part. «fu- 
ate, IX, 49: ¥feafe, VII 5: 
सिलि, V, 29: verb. noun obl. 
uy, V, 4. 

«fa, IX, ]3. 

few, III, I5: VII, 33, 42: tes, 
A, 22. 

fea, VI, 39. - 

छिमगिरि, I, L. 

feray, IX, 47 : see झिंतदफ. 

/ CIS, past 3 sg. aama, V, 4. 

saa, LX, 66. 

३ ga, indecl. part. sf, LX, ]2. 

ve, IX, 45. | 

हलु, II, 56: VI, 42, 43. 

4/ देर, pres. 3 pl. wxfu, II, 57 : in- 
decl. part. fr, I, l4: II, 3], 
verb. noun dir. with emph. खो, 
«few, II, 38. 

/ दरा, past 3 sg. NXTUw,, III, ]5: 


verb. noun instr. <a, (for 
S9.) OI, 7. 


af हा, pres. 3 sg. होच्धछ, X, ]5: 
WIU, X, 32, 49: हाफ, X, 45: च्य 
VII, 26: VIII, 30: IX, I0, 38, 
54: wrw, II, 38: IX, l8: X, 6: 
pl. erate, VIII, 4: pres. conj. 
3 sg. NT, I, 4: WT, II, ]0: VII, 
26: LX, 55: imperat. 2 pl. छोच, 
V, 7: 3 sg. Nrwwt, VII, 60: 
fut. 3 sg. केल, I, 4: VII, 32: 
vix, III, l4: X, 35: होत, 
VI, 20: X, 22, 33: बार, VIII, 
47: past l sg. Wes, IV, 53: 3 
sg. Ww, I, 9, 22, 24: II, 3५4, 27, 
42: IIl,5,l6: LV, 28, 42, 44, 45, 
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49, 5l: V,50,5l, 58: VI, 3, 40, Write, IV, 4: IX, 2: past part, है 
43: VII, 6, L ILG. 4L. 59: VIII, ww, V, 54: indecl. part. भ, X, 
47 : IX, 5, 8, 25, 33, 38, 50: X, 23: भ, II, 55, 59: IV, 32, 43, 
I4, 39, 44, 45, 53, 54: Ww, I, 7, 48: VII, L 44: IX, l0, 40: X, 
l%, 23, 26 ; II, 3, उठ, 22, 39, 37 के WU, I, 32 M V, 7, 27 a VI, 
47, 62: III, 7, 725: IV, 8, 9, 3, 36: VII, 42, 53, 54: VIII, 
l4, 85, 47, 58, 62: V, WD, 2l, 6,8, 7, 23: IX, 4l: verb. noun. 
$l, 53: VI, 5, 4,40: VIII, 26: obl. होमछ, X, 4, 6: हामछ, X, 85. 
IX, 44, 53, 60: X, 8, 28, 37, 43, whe, VII, I. 
50: Wwx, V, ]2: fem. Wfe, I we, IV, 29, 20, 28, 38, 57, 58: | 
l2: II, 26: VII, 43, 52: IX, see SCE. e 
]9: भेलखि, I, 6: II, 56: IIT, 9: fap, I, 5: II, 48, 54: III, 8: 
VII, 55 : pl. masc. Ware, II, ।2: IV, l9: VII, 25,36 : IX, 25, 37: 
X, $l: fem. fax, III, 9: peri- X, 22: obl fs«uf, VIII, 48: 
phrast. pres. NTEfuww, V, 22: 35g. sce चिरदछ. 
Errata to Man'bodh's Haribans. | 
TEXT. a 
INTRODUCTION. | 
p. IaO, l. 8 from bottom, read बन्ह्लन्टि, ] 
] 
TEXT. 
I, 30, read सङ्करखित, 2], read सिखा. E 
I, 7, » sura. 25, » घेरि ललक. । 
l0, „ सन्स. 39, » कोरक, 
, Li । 
22, for सब, read सभ V.H, » aia. ` 
45, read signat. 3l, , aima. 
m, 2, » 55, » Sen देव. NT a है 
v हा VL 2 » ay qa mi | 





3, 9 HD. 
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VI, LL read fz. 46, read ब्यबहरब. 
26, » faxata. IX, l6, , efencta. 
4l, , Afafe. 28, » 'हारि जीति, 
49, , स्यंगिकार. 37, , व्योको जोगाब. 
49, » च्यबतरब. 39, » रकि. 
VIL 5, , देबक. 42, » परि हरि. 
30, , व्यबसेख न. 63, , परम बरच. 
30, » nr. 69, » aaar. 
43, ,, अंगना. 67, » सिंघासन. 
VII, l6, , मंगजन्दि. . X, » {aa Bra होमफ्र, 
26, , मेल. 2, , AQT. 
34, for का (in some copies) 7, , बढेरि. 
read के, 48, , छाल, WIS. 
4l, read देस. 49, , बटोरुताइ- 
44 » fafxata. 
TRANSLATION. 


p. 2, note !, L. 7, for tat, "००५ गोट. 
p. 30, note ?, add, see X, 20. 
p. 35, note !, add, see note ?, p. 30. 


INDEX. 
p. 38, after art. y च्यकुला, add as a new art. egrfaer, VII, 24. 
ib. art. ५/ ege, omit the entry IX, 20: , and add, verb. 
noun speret, IX, 20. 
p. 39, art. १ ऋ्यबतर, after VI, 45, 800, 46. 
p. 43, col. 2, I. 25, after IV, add 43,. 
p. 50, art. sitfa, /० 29, read 28. 
p. 68, col. 2, ). 2), for 63, read 52, 
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Twenty-one Vaishnava Hymns. —Edited and translated hy 
G. A. Grierson, C. S. 


All the following hymns are in the Maithili dialect of the Bihari 
language. Mithila boasts of a long series of vernacular authors com- 
mencing with the famous Bidyapati who flourished at the end of the 
lth century, and ending with many living poets like Bhánunáth and 
Harkhnath. 

I have endeavoured to make the present short selection as repre- 
sentative as possible, and have therefore given samples of the poetry of 
fourteen different writers. Of most of these poets little is known even 
by tradition, Jayadeb must be one of the oldest, for according to the 
hymn herein quoted, he sang before king Sib Singh, who was Bidyá- 
pati's patron. Concerning the patrons of the other poets, except those of 
Bhánunáth and Harkhnáth no information is available. MaheSwara 
Singh, mentioned by the former was the father of the present Maháráj 
Báhádur of Darbhangá, and Harkhnáth addresses the present Maháráj 
himself. 

On another occasion I may perhaps have time to arrange the mate- 
riala which I have accumulated regarding the ancient kings of Mithilá. 
The present article can only be taken as showing that poems by several 
writers of very varying dates, who were natives of that country, are still 
extant. 

These poems partake of the usual character of Vaishnava hymns 


‘concerning which I have treated at some length in the Introduction to 


Bidyápati's poems in my Maithil Chrestomathy.* Suffice it here to say 
that the relationship of God to the soul is always exhibited as that of a 
lover to his beloved. The lover is represented by Krishna, and the 
beloved by Radha or some other Gopi of Vraja. Krishna, it need hardly 
be mentioned, appears under various aliases, such as Murári, Hari or 


Yadupati. 
I. 
UnáraTI. 


In the following hymn, God is shown as entreating the soul to 
abandon itself to him. 
waa पुरुब दिसि, vefa सगर निसि, गगन मगन भेल चन्दा | 
सुनि गेलि कुसुदिनि, arat ताहर, धनि, मूनल मुख व्यर बिन्दा | 
कमल बदन, कुबलय दुध लोचन, wae मधुरि निरमाने | 
सकल सरीर कुसुम ga सिरजल, किच qu fees पखाने ॥ 


* J. A. B. B., Extra Number, Part I for 880. 
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व्यसकति कर aga afg परिहसि, किदय हार भेल भारे | 
गिरि सम ma मान नहिं मुञ्चसि, was qup व्यबहारे ॥ 
aara परि हरि gafa हेर, धनि, मानक wate बिह्ाने i 
gafa उमापति सकल न्त्रिपति पति fee ufa रुस जाने ॥ १ ॥ | 


Translation L. 

l. The dawn hath appeared in the east, the whole night hath 
flowed away, the moon hath disappeared in the sky. "The waterlily* 
hath closed, and yet, O Lady, thy lotus face is unopened. 

2. Thy countenance is like unto the lotus, and thine eyes the dark- 
blue lily. -Thy lip resembleth the carnation.f Thy whole body hath 
been created of flowers. Why, then, is thy heart of stone ? 

3. Because thou faintest, thou wearest not the bracelet on thine 
arm; and (thou complainest that) that the necklace o'er thy heart is toa 
heavy. Yet the burden of scorn which is weighty as a mountain thou 
throwest not off. Strange are thy ways. 

4. Give up thy waywardness, and gaze upon me joyfully, O Lady. 
Let the sunrise be the end of thy scorn. Saith the wise Umipati, The 
king of kings, the Lord of the Hindüs, knoweth every sentiment. 


H. 
Subject—the same as the preceding. 


मानिनि mre जोँ Ate दोखे | सान्ति करिव्य, बरु न afes RU ॥ 
भाछ कमान बिलेकन बाने। Bee विधु सुखि कय समधाने ॥ 
पीन पथाधर गिरि बर साधी । as dre, धनि, धरु मोहि बाधी ॥ 
की परिनति भय परसनि EDD) भूखन चरन कमल द्‌ मारी ॥ 
सुमति उमापति भन परमाने। जग माता fee पति जाने ॥ २ ॥ 


Translation 2. 


l. O proud one, if thou art angry at my fault, be appeased, and show 





not wrath. 

2. Thy brow is a bow, and thy glances arrows. String thy bow 
and strike me, O moon-faced one. 

3. Consider thy firm bosom as a great mountain, and bind me to 


it, Lady, with thine arms for bonds. 


* The watorlily is supposed only to open ita flowers by night, and the lotus by 


day. 
+ The Madhuri ia a lower of a deep carmine colour, —Pentapetes phonicia. 


t Cy. Bid. 53, 5, 6. 
K K 
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4. With what act of submission wilt thou be pleased ? Place thy 


lotus feet upon my body (and they will be but) an ornament to mo 
(and not & penance). 


5. The wise Umápati saith a true saying. The Lord of the Hin- 
dis knoweth the mother of the universe. 
गा]. 
Here, the distress of the soul imngining itself to be deserted by God 
is allegorically depicted. 
सखि हे मन जन करिव्य मलाने | 
Sua करम फल हम उपभोगब, ate किख तजच पराने ॥ 
हरि सें प्रेम व्यास करि arate, uer परिभब ठामे | 
जलधर छाहरि तर हम gum, Bag भेल परिनामे ॥ 
कबड्ड ने नहिं ua परगासब, केबल फल व्यपमाने | 
afc सहस दस cue भिंजाबिच्य, कोमल हो न पखाने ॥ 
qua पिरिति रिति हुनि जाँ बिसरल, रति हु न हुनकर देसे | 
कतन जतन घरि जों प्रतिपालय, साप न मानय Be ॥ 
सुमति gaufa इरि wis परसन, मान Five "ener | 
सकल faufa पति हिन्दू पति जिउ, पट मझिखो बिरुमाने ॥ ३ ॥ 


Translation 3. 


l. O friend, be not unhappy. I shall but enjoy the fruit of my 
own fate. Wherefore dost thon give up thy life (in sorrow for me) ? 

2. Hopefully did I bring my love to Hari, and there I obtained 
but disappointment. I slept beneath the shade of a cloud, (but it passed 
away and) in the end the burning (rays of the sun fell upon me). 

3. Neveragain will I reveal my love, for its only fruit is slighting. 
If thou moisten a stone ten thousand times with ambrosia, never couldst 
thou soften it, 

4. If he have forgotten the manner of his former love, the fault is 
not his in the least* (but that of his inborn nature). Even as if thou 
wert to cherish a snake with many efforts, still it would not remem- 
ber thy tender care, 

5. The wise Umápati saith, Hari will be appeased, and (the sun of) 
his pride will set. May the king of all kings, the Lord of the Hindüs 
live, and with him the queenf in whom his heart delights. 





० इलि 'notevena ras! or * small weight.’ 
+ पड मोदिखो is the principal quoen who sits on the throno with hor husband 
and was proclaimed queen at the time that ho waa proclaimed king. 
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IV. 
NAaNDfPATI, 

Subject,—the same as the preceding. 
area Dea दिबस भन मोरा | 
व्यपन करम फल इम उपभोगब, ताहि दास कॉन तारा ॥ 
sif नगर चानन «fu चीन्द्थि, ase yigt के रेपे | 
बिन्‌ गन ब॒भले जनिक आअनादर, उचित न ता पर कोपे ॥ 
सगन परुख निरगन नीनक जाँ, जीबन जड़ के देला । 
Sl करमी फल wax सराहिए, ताँ कि कमल गन गेला ॥ 
थल गुन खान ठाम परगासल, ते की तनिक व्सभेला | 
गिरि द्रि «rfe तिमिर xx ता पर, रबि महिमा fea मेला ॥ 
afam सरस मन ate कछिफ़ गन, पसु feu wau न wi | 
नन्दीपति भन त॑ zu द्रपन, व्यान्द्र काँ की ue)! 

Translation 4. 


l. O Midhab, such is the day which hath come to me. I shall 
but enjoy the fruit of mine own fate, and what fault is that of thine? 

2. Inthe city where the sandal tree is not known, there they plant 
the castor tree with honour. He who showeth dishonour through not 
understanding qualities, on him anger is unseemly. 

3. If he who is void of qualities blamed the man who possesses good 
ones, and showed favour* to a fool, —If all men praise the Kar'mi,f are 
the virtues of the lotus less on that account ? 

4. If one's fixed qualities were displayed (not in his presence, but) 
elsewhere, was he therefore heedless (for not perceiving them). Ifa 
man remain in the darkness of a mountain cleft, is the might of the 
sun diminished thereby ? 

5. Describe qualities to one who hath an intelligent mind; beasts, 
children and the ignorant cannot appreciate them. Saith Nandipati, if 
8 blind man look in à mirror, what doth he see ? 


V. 

The following song refers to the famous lesson which Krishna gave 
to the Gopís that they must come to God naked and not ashamed, and 
must give themselves to him unreservedly. 

व्यम्बर धफल उतारी । से "D कदम तस चएल मुरारी ॥ 
लह al — 
व्यमरन फ्रक बर लेहे । हरि परिधान बसन मोर TH ॥ 


® Lit. ‘ gave livelihood.’ 
¢ A small white creeper that grows in marshes, 
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aafe सखी पट पाऊ। हमर fe fum ofawa बिलमाऊ ॥ 
हम x बुक्िष्य atc भावे | से मन बासि करिव्य हरि «rq 
मोर मुख warfe व्यागी। ave ace हरि ततबय लागी ॥ 
नन्दीपति कबि गाने । नन्द तनय रसमय बुझ भाजे ॥ ५ ॥ 


Translation 5. 
l. They took off their garments, and laid them (on the shore,) and 
Murári climbed with them into the kadamb tree. 
2. ‘Take an ornament from me, but, O Hari, give me my wearing 


apparel. 
3. 'All my companions have got their garments. Why dost thou 


delay me only so long ? 

4. *I know thine object. O Hari, do now what is in thy heart. 

5. ‘To my face comes fire. O Hari, thou art doing this to make 
me angry with thee.’ 

6. The poet Nandipati sings; Harithe son of Nanda knoweth a 
nature full of sentiment. 

VI. 

In the following hymn the first occasion on which a soul gives itself 
nnreservedly up to God, and its misgivings, are described under the 
similitude of a bridal night. The bridegroom represents the deity, and 
the bride the soul. 

WIZO* ure चिकुर भर, सजनी, सहजि दूवर देह । 
प्रथमह्छिं us सं समागम, सजनी, उपजल व्यधिक ate ॥ 
— 
दुर से रूतलि बिमुखि us, सजनों, बिरल बसन मुख aiff i 
केलिक wate, सजनी, नहिं नहिं कछ उठि काँपि ॥ 
aux का नड़ाव्याल, सजनी, हरल बसन व्यब सेखि | 
भाब भरल नब नागर, सजनी, व्यति उनमत भ्न देखि ॥ 
नयन नोर भरि बाजलि, सजनी, भल सपथक facare | 
नागर न बुझ नांरि दुख, सजनी, केबल fra सुख चाह | 
नन्दीपति कबि arate, सजनी, oe उचित vfw ठाम | 
साहस quus wx fum, सजनी, सखद होंफ़त परिनाम ॥ g ॥ 
Translation 0, 

l. The weight of my tresses, O friend, is on the point of breaking 
my naturally slim body. When I first met my husband, a great love 
sprang up within my heart. 

* wrey i» an optional way of writing भाँगफ़, 
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2. I slept far from him and turned my face away, concealing it 
under my scanty miment, and when I heard the mere name of young 
dalliance, I rose trembling and said, ‘ No, No.’ 

3. He took off my anklets and cast them aside, and removed all 
my garments. The young bridegroom's love increased, and I saw bim 
very frantic, 

4. Mine eyes filled with tears as I cried; ‘this is a fine fulfilment 
of thine oaths.’ But, O friend, a lover doth not understand a woman's . 
grief, he only seeketh his own pleasure. 

5. The Poet Nandipati sang, this was proper at the time and place, 
but, with courage, the pangs are light, and the end will be full of 
pleasure. 

VII. 

In the following hymn, a Gopi complains to Yasodá of the wanton- 

ness of the infant Krishna. 


जसोमति atc उपरागे | हरिक चरित मोहि बड़ onem लागे ॥ 
जाइत HAA पथ व्याजे | बन से बाहर भेल जुबराजे ॥ 

Brac yates मारा | rem जनमल तोहर किसेरा ॥ 
तखनक तसु ब्यबहारे uq कि wes इम व्यपन कपारे ॥ 
कोर Bas dix Are) तें जनु बुभु इरि कथि wr ॥ 

mau wafa तन पाने। व्योतय कटकूथि quem काने ॥ 
नन्दीपति कबि गाई | जननि जसेमति afè oufewim ॥ ७ ॥ 


Translation 7. 

l. O Yaéodá, it is my calamity. Hari's actions appear very wicked 
to me. 

2. To-day as I was going to the river Yamuna, the prince appeared 
from the wood. 

3. Thy darling who was born but yesterday, caught the hem of 
my garment. 

4. What am I to say now about my fate, and of how he then con- 
ducted himself ? 

5. He sleepeth in thy lap, but do not therefore think that Hari is 
a baby 

6. Here he drinketh from the body, and there he is able to outwit* 
n full-grown man 

7. The poet Nandípati singeth. His mother Yaéodá did not be- 
lieve her. 

ë काम काडव ‘to cut the ear,’ hence ' to outwit.' 
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VIII. 


In the next song, faith in God is shown as the one boat in which tho 
troubled Sea of Existence can be crossed. A Gopi is represented as ask- 
ing Krishna to ferry her across the Yamuná. 


हरि हे afa व्याकुल मन ater) कतेक सहब दुख कौतुक तारा ॥ 

wf जसुना जज कतज्ड न Ure | लफ़ fus हार पार भए जाहे | 

wx दिस घन बुन्द बरिस ur wa कि करब सखि जिब S our ॥ 
झाँझरि नाब टुटल करुआरे। कॉन विधि उतरब vet भब पारे | 

सभ सखि मिलि बेसलि* feat eet) बिन र yaa पथ न चछिए नारी ॥ 
नन्दीपति जल बोचि अपार | डगमग नेयां करू माँझडि धार vg 


Translation 8. 

l. 0 Hari, my mind is much distraught. How much anxiety, 
which is thy sport, am I to bear ? 

2. The water of this Yamuna is nowhere fordable, take this neck- 
lace (as a fee) and pass over with me. 

3. All round the clouds are raining heavy drops. What, O my 
companion, can I do? There is doubt if even (I shall keep my) life. 

4. The boat is full of holes, and the oars are broken. How shall 
I pass over this sea of existence ? 

5. All my companions have sat down hopeless, for without a mant 
a woman dare not mount the path. Nandipati saith, the waves (appear) 
impassable, and in the midst of the stream the boat is moving to and fro. 

IX. 
Mop NaRÁYAN. 

The following Hymn illustrates the utter abandonment of the soul 
to God and God's love for the individual soul, as illustrated by Krish- 
na's love for Radha. 


जमना तीर कदम तर हे, UG व्यतरज देखी | 
atea saz जन व्यबतस Y, एक रूप विसेखी | 
राधा रूप मगनि Nfa हे, कर घे इरि आनी । 
कतेक जतन कट भाखियगय हे, नदिं बालि सयानी ॥ 
व्यनपम लोचन खञ्जन हे, बाँकह हरि हरी | 

बदन बसन weg क छे, मुसुकलि छक बेरी | 


* Another reading i» सबक ww Jafa. 
t Or (allegorically) the Man of Ages, 
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काम कला गन व्यागरि ह, बंसलि मुख फेरी | 
cy समान फिरथि हरि हे, जनि रतनक ऐरी ॥ 
fax afe रहत gyu मन छे, जौबन जग साले | 
ब्यालोगन रस पसरल इं, पुलकित बनमाले ॥ 
faufa प्रताप भन "uem हे, नब तस पचमाने । 
मोद नराफ़न मन XU छे, AMA रस जाने ॥ € ॥ 


Translation 9. 


l. On the bank of the Yamuná, at the foot of the Kadamba tree 
I saw a wondrous sight. It was as if the lightning and its cloud had 
become incarnate in one lovely form. 

2. Rádhá (on seeing) his beauty became intoxicated with love as 
Hari took her hand and drew her to himself. Even cruel words spake 
he (to draw forth a reply from her), but the wise damsel answered not. 

3. Her matchless eyes were like the khajijan,* and with them she 
glanced sidelong at Hari. She lowered the cloth across her face and 
gave one smile. 

4. Wise in the arts of love she sat with her face turned aside, while 
Hari walketh round her, as a miser walketh round a heap of jewels. 

5. A mind full of love will not remain steady. The (ardour of) 
youth woundeth every one in this world. The delights of embraces were 
spread out (before him), and Banmali (Krishna) thrilled with affection. 

6. King Pratap Singh, otherwise known as Mod Naráyunt payeth 
heed and saith, Love hath become incarnate in young trees,f and Syám 
(Krishna) understandeth it. 


A 
RAMÁPATI. 
The following treats of the pangs experienced when the soul fancies 
itself deserted by God. 

प्रथमहिं, ओ रे, ससि मुखि परिजन मख सुन | 

at की, तुस गन व्यनक्कन AE उपज FA ॥ 
बिधि बस, at रे, बदन इन्द्‌ तुष्य दखि धनि | 

at को, भेलि जनि प्रेम पयोानिधि निगमनि ॥ 


* A bird, Motacilla alba. 

+ This is the traditional interpretation. 

t I. e., at the time of sprouting of leaves, as in the English Spring, love ac- 
quires greater power in tho human breast. 
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व्यकमित, व्यो रे, कोकिल पञ्चम कल धनि | RE 

ज्यों की, ae सुनि पुन aq que दुसह गनि ॥ | 
तलपरहिं, at रे, व्यति कोमल नलिनी दल | 

at की, fea भल परम दगध ub अनुपल ॥ 
wafus, व्यो रे, न मिलत जदि निरद्य इरि | 

at की, कन भारि न जिडति व्यालि ape परि ॥ 
aq ufa, wt रे, सुमति रमापति afen कह | 

व्यो की, थिर रह परत मनार्थ इरि तह ॥ १० ॥ 





Translation l0. 


l. At first, alas, the moon-faced one heard of thy virtues from her 
friends, and at every moment a twofold love for thee ariseth in her heart. 

2. By chance, alas, the Lady saw thy moon face, and became as it 
were plunged* in a sea of love. 

3. Ofa sudden, alas, she heareth the song of the cuckootf in the 
fifth scale, again and again the lovely one fainteth, as she findeth it 
unbearable. 

4. Alas, the tender lotus leaf becomethf always quite burnt in a - 
moment when laid upon her bed. 

5. If, alas, Hari, thou art pitiless, and wilt not meet her at the 
appointed time, the maiden will not live by any means even for an in- 
stant. 

6. Saith the wise Ramápati, hear, O Lady, be patient, and thy 
desires will be fulfilled by Hari. 


A 
MARIPATL. 


In the following hymn, the state of uncertainty of a soul first con- "c 
vinced of its sin, is described under the illustration of a Gopi who desires 
to meet Krishna, and yét does not wish to leave her husband and rela- 
tions. 


* निगमनि is feminine of जिगमन per metathesin for fay 

+ The song of this bird is supposed to be an incentive to love, 

t I. e., the lotus leaves were laid upon the bed to cool her body, but the heat of 
her anguish was so great that it burnt them up, warqfq is locativo of weg Skr. wg 
P" ' bed.’ | 
छु नर is the sign of the instrumental case, 
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पचसर लफ़ सर साज ना, कि awa Us नां समाज ना ॥ 
इरि हरि करु कत बेरि ना, मुरुझि wae पथ हेरि ना ॥ 
wise जमुना जल बाछ ना, Gas कदम तर afe ना ॥ 
aia fa करब सिर धनि ना, कोकिल कल रब afa ना ॥ 
कनि महिपति इहो भान ना, जगत बन्धुं रस जान ना ॥ ११ ॥ 


Translation ll. 


l. The five-arrowed god of love aimeth his arrow at me, what can 
I say to my husband and his company ? 

2. Many times cried I * Hari, Hari,’ and fainting I fell down as I 
looked for his path. 

3. The waters of the Yamuná have risen, and I am standing at the 


foot of the kadamba tree. 
4. What can I do now by beating my head in anguish, as I hear 


the musical cry of the cuckoo. 
5. The poet Mahipati saith the Friend of the world understandeth 


thy love. 
XII. 
JAYÁNAND. 
In this song, the grief of a soul which fancies itself deserted by God 
is described. 
चोदिस हरि पथ efx हरि, नयन बहफ जल धार | 
भबन न भाव दिबस fafa, करब कव्य्रोन परकार ॥ 
sfa हम तिलङ् न आँतर, «xm प्रान छल रक | 
uzzu गछ निरदय भेल, कि wes तनिक बिबेक | 
कुद्बिस रहत कतेक दिन, के eru कहत TIS | 
fay बिपरीत भेल च्यब, के मोहि होत सच्चा ॥ 
करन जयानन्द गाव्योल, चित जन्‌ कर्द उदास | 
चेर सभ ag बर fum, alata AAT BATS ॥ १२ ॥ 
Translation 2, 


l. Inall directions, I gaze, I gaze, upon the way for Hari, and 
there poureth from mine eyes a stream of tears. My home no longer 


pleaseth me night or day; what am I to do ? 
9. Between him and me there was not the difference of a grain of 


sesamum, our very breaths were one. Yet he went away pitilessly to a 
far country. What can I say of his wisdom ? 
LL 
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3. How many days will this ill day remain ? Who will tell me and 
explain ? 0 friend, t he Creator bath become opposed to me. Who will 
be my help ? 

4. Jayánand the Karan Kayasth sang, be not mournful in thy 
heart. Patience is best of all. The bee will come to its home 


XIII. 


BHnANUNATH, 
In the following song the allegory is the same as in the last. 


जद्पति «fen बिचारी | अभिनव face बब्याकुलि नारी ॥ 
नलिन aaa नहि भाबे । तनि पथ wera दिवस NATÀ | 
Haat चांनन कर लेपे। Baral wes जनि ces Gad ॥ 
कोन परि करति faarg | सित कर किरन सतत कर दाचे ॥ 
तप जनि acu सकामे | निस दिन जपत रषु तसु नामे ॥ 
भानुना कबि भाने | रस बुझ मखर fay सुजाने ॥ १३ ॥ 


Translation l3. 


l. Learn and understand the ways of Yadupati (Krishpa.) The 
Lady is distraught with the fresh separation. 

2. A bed of lotuses pleaseth her not. Gazing at his path she pass- 
eth the day. 

3. Some are anointing her body with (cooling) sandal paste and 
some say that there is but little life* in her. 

4. To what can she have recourse? Even the cool rays of the 
moon continually burn her. 


5. She is as it were performing a penance with a fixed desire; for 


night and day she utters but his name 
6. Saith the poet Bhánunáth, the wise Maheéwar Singh under- 
stands the sentiment 


TV 
CHATURBHUJ. 


| An allegory explaining desire for commnnion of the soul with God. 


जब तनु नब SAC, माधब, नब परिचय रस जाग ॥ 
काभिनब Gaal न भाख, माधब, दु मन गोरब राख | 


— LS L 


í * 
(otf horo means “lito; the Bir. जन “birth? ati ete 
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fea दिन mx तन छीन, माधब, के जांन बितत कत दीन ॥ 
ZS मन बसु छक काज, माधब, व्याँतर भै TH लाज ॥ 
Dau ufa जत गाड, माधब, नयन बकल तत छोड ॥ 
चतुर चतुर्भुज भान, माधब, प्रेम न FIRA पुरान ॥ ९४ ॥ 


Translation l4. 


Hefrain. Ah Mádhab. 

l. The forms of both are young, and so is their passion. The 
young recognition of love is awaking. 

2. Neither of the young ones speaketh, for both have pride in their 
minds. 

3. Daily the bodies of both are fading away. Who knoweth how 
many days must (thus) be passed. 

4. Both minds dwell on one employment, but modesty stands be- 
tween them. 

9. The more she concealeth her love within her heart,—the more 
will it become manifested by her eyes. 

6, Saith the skilful Chaturbhuj. Their love never groweth old. 


XV. 
Saras Rám. 


The beauty of the soul. This hymn is apparently taken from some 
religious drama, and was sung on the entrance of Radha. 


दल पसबेस परम सुकुमारि। इस्ति गमनि ब्रिखभान दुलारि ॥ 

तन्‌ व्यनुपम Baa सानन्द्‌ | दामिनि उपर उगल नब we ॥ 

नासा ललित नयन नहि चीर । जनि तिल फल च्लि xx दिस फीर ॥ 
भाङि जाएत कुच भर परिनाम | त जनि जिबलि गन aren काम ॥ 
सरख राम भन राधा SG | रस बुक रसमय सुन्दर HU ॥ १५ ॥ 


Translation l5. 


l. The exceedingly tender one entered,—the beloved of Brikh- 
bhánu, with the elephant gait. 

2. Her body is matchless and her face suffused with joy, like the 
new moon rising over the summer lightning. 

3. By her nose her playful eyes remain not steady, as bees sur- 
round each side of the sesimum flower. ७ 
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4. Her fall bosom wonld assuredly break, if love had not tied it 
with the string of threo fair folds below, 
5. Saras Ram telleth of Rádha's beauty, and king Sundar knowoth 
the sentiment. 
XVI. 
JAYADEN. 


The soul is described as being on the point of abandoning itself to 
God. 


सुन्द्रि करिव्य तौरित अभिसारे | 

"aD उगत ससि तिमिर तेंजत fafa, डसरत मदन wer? ॥ 
बदन कामिनि हे बंकत न करिण, चोदिस Fisa उजोरे ॥ 
चानक भरम Blas रस लालच, T3 कफ जांशत चकोरे ॥ 
च्यमिष्ध बचन भरमञ् जन्‌ बाजह, सौरभ बूझत आने ॥ 

OFA लोभ भमर चल व्याव्योत, करत व्यधर मध॒ पाने ॥ 

ate रस कामिनि मधु के जामिनि, गेल wifes निज Te ॥ 


राजा few far रूप नारायन, कबि व्यभिनब जयदेबे ॥ १६ ॥ 











Translation l6. 


l. Fair one, haste to the love-meeting. Even now will the moon 
arise. Darkness will desert the night, and the means of obtaining* love 
be removed. 

2. Lovely one, expose not thy face, or on all sides will there be a 
bright light. The Chakorf will take thy face for the risen moon, and 
covetous of thine ambrosia, will coaxingly (approach you, taste it) and 
go away. 

3. Speak not inadvertently with thine ambrosial voice, or others 
will think it nectar. When the bee seeth thy face he will take it for an 
open waterlily, and will sip the honey of thy lower lip. 

4. Thou art desirous of love and it is à night in the month of Chai- 
tra. (So haste) as thou desirest to return home. The new poet Jaya- 
deb sang this before Raja Sib Singh Rip Náráyan. 


# प्रसार, literally,’ a shop.’ 

+ Tho Greek partridge, Perdis rufa, anid to be enamoured of the d and to 
exist on moonbeams, and the ambrosia contained in it, 

f March-April. In this month peoplo are supposed to be inclined to oversleep 
themselves. Sho is hence warned not to oversleop herself, or abo will have to re- 
turn after sunrise, and her abecyge will be observed. 
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XVII. [ 
Kee Ab, 


In the following the distress of the soul on fancying itself deserted 
by God is described. 


aay बचन ufu मन xv, TED BED तनु आज | 

पबन पर्स aces faa, मदन दहन सर साज ॥ 

aia परि उबरब हरि इरि, धेर घरि घरि लाख | | 
| कन छन मुरुकछि suf खसु, afa a fasta सखि भार ॥ 
कि करब सुनि सुनि पिक रब, निक रब मोहि न सोच्चाफ्र | 

wufc vefc हरि इरि कछ, निरुद्य wis हु न ब्याफ़ ॥ 

सखि संज fase afafa दल, ते ॐ ay Gis व्यवसान | 

बन कुहुकफ़ घन fafa गन, सुनि ufa ce दुन्‌ कान ॥ 

धरम करम quss मोर, quy कफल कत पाप | 

धेरज छै Cs केसब, रख बफ faufa प्रताप ॥ १७ ॥ 


Translation ]l7. 


l. O friend, take heed unto my words, my body is abont to be con- 
sumed to-day. My life longeth for the touch of nir, as love setteth in 
array his fiery darts. 

2. How can I, ah Hari, Hari, come out of my difficulties, even 
though I take patience ten thousand times. Every minute I faint, I 
faint and fall, * thy friend,’ saith thy friend, ‘ can live no longer.’ 

3. As I hear, as I hear the cry of the cuckoo, what am I to do? 
Its sweet sound no longer pleaseth me. Lamenting, lamenting I call 

A on Hari, but the pitiless one hath not yet come. 

4. 0 friend, thou art making a (cool) bed of lotuses for me, that 
from it I may be cured.* When I hear, when I hear the peacocks ery- 
ing in the dense forést, both mine ears are consumed, 

5. The fruit of my virtue and of my good deeds hath disappeared. 
In some former existence I must have committed many sins. Saith 
Keéab, bear patience, king Pratap understandeth love. 


० WSF or BSF is often used to mean ‘a cure.’ 


+ Under the doctrine of transmigration sins committed in one life follow one 
with their consequences in a future life. é 
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XVIII. 
BHANJAN. 


Subject, the same ns the preceding. 


फ्रकसरि कोन परि हरि हरि, तरब face नदि पारे | 
sas न Afaa sp पति, जनि बिन जगत च्यन्रारे ॥ 

के fea wae जगति लल, ज कर णकर उपचारे | 

कून ga तन्‌ बसन ह्वाव्य, परल face दुख भारे | 

कि करब कतय जाएब द, कोन तह Siva Sue | 
चान किरन तन तापछ, aia न जिबन परकारे ॥ 

न कर बिजन नलिनी दल, सखि न fang घनसारे | 
मारां लेख तन बरिसफ, व्यबिरल faya wt ॥ 

काहि कहन परि बेट्न, was मदन दुरबारे | 

बिसरि बे सल मोहि az पति, कि करब ana बिचारे ॥ 
कह कबि सेखर भञ्जन, लिखल मेट के पारे | 

बिपद बिभब xx थिर नहिं, ufu मिलत गुन सारे ॥ १७ ॥ 


Translation 38, 


l. O Hari, Hari, how can I pass over the river of separation alone, 
Nowhere do I see Krishna, without whom all the world is dark. 

2. Who is there my friend upon this earth, on whose hand I can 
count in this? Every moment my body becometh prostrate, and falleth 
under the weight of the grief of separation. 

3. What can I do? where can I go? From whence will come 
my salvation P The very rays of the moon scorch my body. Now I 
have no means by which to live 
^ 4. Fan me not with lotus leaves, O friend, nor sprinkle me with 
camphor. 'To me (even these cooling applications) seem as if it were 
raining ceaseless (burning) smokeless coals upon my body 

5. To whom shall I tell my woes, for Love Invincible is slaying 
me. Krishna hath forgotten and deserted me. What can I do, hoping 
agninst hope ?* 

6. Saith Bhafijan, the chief of poets, Who can wipe out what hath 
been written in the book of fate ? Misfortune and wealth are both fleet- 
ing. Before long the essence of all virtues will meet thee, 


* Lit. What shall I do with calenlating good omens (us to the future), TF 
बिचारब means ' to calculate the future from omens.’ 
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XIX. 
The next hymn, by the same author, deals with the same subject. 


qata fae तुलाफ्ल, सजनी, कि कहब us नहिं urne: 

गगन गरुज aa जलघर, सजनी, बन बन fafa गन रब कर ॥ 

कोन सखि ala Sata, सजनी, su face दुख के सच ॥ 

पिया ay रभसय कामिनि, सजनी, IET लेखे जग सम जामिनि t 
धरज yeg कलाबति, सजनी, aro मिलत ayar पति y 

कनि भञ्जन Bel गाव्योल, सजनी, कमलिनि मधु कर up te ॥ 


Tanslation 79. 


l. The rainy season hath come near, my friend, what am I to say ? 
for my Lord hath not come. 

2. The new clouds thunder in the sky, and the peacocks are crying 
in the forest. 

3. What advice dost thou give me now, my friend? Who can bear 
such pangs of separation ? 

4. Other damsels have sported with their loved ones, but for me a 
single night appeareth an 88070 .*« 

5. Fair one, be patient. Krishna, the lord of Mathura will come 
and meet thee. 

6. The poet Bhañjan sang this, and the bee obtained the lotus. 


AA. 
CHAKRAPÁNI. 


Subject,—the same as the preceding. 


प्रम बेलि प्रियां eee रे ॥ 

बचन cw] रस सेच कुसुम पहिराच्योल रे ॥ 

फलल कुसुम रस बासल रे ॥ 

भमर चलल पस्देस रहल बिसबासल रे ॥ 

फ्रक इम cam मारल fae athe टारल रे ॥ ) 
rer fügt परदेस कोर WIE सुन भेल È 

पसरल सरद चान दुति vag 

मोर मन भेल चकेोर ताहि व्यॉर ससरल रे ॥ 

चक्रपानि भन सुभ दिन मालति भमर समाज आज भेल रे ॥ २० ॥ 
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Translation 20. 

l. My beloved brought the jasmine of love. He watered it with 
the ambrosia of his voice, and clothed it with flowers. 

2. The flowers blossomed, and the nectar exuded therefrom, but 
the bee, whom I trusted, went away and lived in a far country. 

3. In the first place I am smitten by fate, and the Creator hath 
prevaricated with me. In the second place my beloved is afar off, and 
my bosom is empty. 

4. 'lhe splendour of the autumn moon is spread abroad. My mind 
has become the chakor,* and therefore it glided towards him. 

9. . Chakrapáni saith, now, on an auspicious day, the bee and the 
jasmine have met, 


XXI. 


HAREHNATH. 


The following song is different from the others. It is by Harkh- 
náth the principal living poet of Mithila, a selection from whose poems 
was published in my Maithil Chrestomathy. 

The eleventh of the songs then published was a Sohar or congratu- 
latory birth-song describing the birth of Krishna. I have since ascer- 
tained that this was only a portion of the whole, and I now take this 
opportunity of printing the song as it was originally written by the poet. 

व्यविरल जल धर गरुजत घन रुस बरिस॒त रे | 
दादुल सङ्कल waa दामिनि चमकत रे ॥ 
ताडित चमकत sz गरुजत करत दादुल सोर ll | 
तिमिर age करत व्याकुल निसिथ भादब घोर जओ | 
च्यबतस देबकि नन्दन जन सुख चन्दन रे | 
सुर नर मनि कित बन्दन ave feme रे ॥ 
Sas जदु कुल कमल दिन कर सकल जन सुख कन्द्‌ व्यो | 
नन्द्‌ नयन चक्र सम्प्र प॒रन सारद चन्द्‌ व्यो ॥ 
च्यमल कमल दल गञ्जन लोचन खञ्जन रे | 
` gaa व्यापद भञ्जन जग च्यनरञ्जन रे ॥ 
जगत रञ्जन बिपद भञ्जन बदन mfg चान व्यो । 
नबल जल घर रुचिर तनु बर बिजित fenex मान व्यो ॥ 
मनि मानिक मकुता कत कञ्चन भरन È | 


* A bird supposed to be enamoured of tho full moon. 
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जत छल नन्द भबन घन पागल गनि जन रे ॥ 

qc, गज, रथ, कनक, मानिक, रतन, सुकता माथ ओ | 
पानि नट भट गनक चटपट भेल सकल सनाथ व्यो ॥ 

सुर गन सहित परुन्द्र करि सुभ डम्बर रे । 

देखल जदु कुल सुन्दर व्याल Bac रे ॥ 

afta सुर गन कुसुम परसन मुद्ति पुलकित अङ्क रे | 
ea दुन्द्भि बजत व्यम्बर Bra मङ्गल सुक्क व्यो ॥ 

नारि fanata द्गर्िनि कत धन पाग्योल X | 

'हरुखित गोप wu जन सोदर गाव्योल रे ॥ 

gefa गावकछ्ि नगर नागरि 'हरहिँ सुरु नर ग्यान च्यो | 
gaa खग fan cea निश्चल gza मुनि जन ध्यान बच्यो ॥ 
हरूखनाथ भन मन द्य छुरि परसन भय रे । 

acy feufa ele धन जन उपचय रे ॥ 

हरुखनाय सनाथ करि जेदु नाथ च्रिभुबन धाम च्या | 
ux मिथिला नगर नायक सफल अभिमत काम व्यो ॥ २१ ॥ 


Translation 2l. 

l. The clouds thunder without intermission, and pour continnons 
drops of rain. The throng of frogs is passionate, and the lightning 
flasheth.* 

2. The lightning flasheth, the clouds thunder, and the frogs cry 
out. The darkness is intense, and the terrible midnight of the month of 
Bhádo causeth confusion. 

3. The son of Devaki became incarnate, as it were (sweet) sandal 
wood for the people's joy. He is praised byt the gods, saints, and men 
as She destroyer of Karma. 

= ^ The sun of the lotus of the house of Yadu rose, a well-spring of 
happiness to all men. Nanda'sf eyes were like the chakor, and obtained 
bliss from the full autumn moon (of Krishna's face). 

5. He excelled the spotless lotus-leaf in beauty, and his eyes the 
khanjan. He was the destroyer of all calamities in the universe, and a 
bringer of happiness upon the earth. 

6. The bringer of happiness on the earth, the destroyer of calami- 


* [t is needless to remind the reader that Krishna was born in a storm, under 
cover of which he was conveyed away beyond reach of Kawa, 
+ Noto the force of मिल hore. 
i Krpishpa's fostor-fathor, 
M M 
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ties, and his countenance excelling the moon in beauty, Shining like a 


young cloud, his beauteous person (in fragrance) destroyed the pride of 
musk. 

7. And all the wise men in Nanda's house, obtained wealth, in the 
shape of jewels, pearls, tiaras, and golden ornaments. 

8. The dancers, warriors, and astrologers, all at once obtained their 
desires in the shape of horses, elephants, chariots, gold, rubies, jewels, 
and pearls upon their heads. 

9. Indra with the gods appeared in the atmosphere with glorious 
pomp, and saw the loveliness of the house of Yadu. 

IO. The gods, pleased at heart, and their limbs thrilling with joy, 
rained flowers, and in the sky played propitious melodies upon the 
drum. 

ll. Great was the wealth given to the midwife who cut the navel 
cord: and the wives of the cowherds in their joy sang the Sohar. 

2. In their joy the fair ones of the city sang, and captivated the 
minds of gods and men; when birds and beasts heard them they became 
motionless, and even saihts desisted from their contemplation. 

I3. Harkhnáth saith with all his heart, May Hari be propitious, 
and bless king Lakshmisvar Singh with increase of wealth and subjects. 

l4. May Krishna the refuge of the three worlds, satisfy Harkh- 
náth's request, and fulfil the heart's desires of the Lord of Mithila, 





The Song of Bijat Mal.—Edited and translated by G. A. Grierson, C. S. 


The accompanying poem is an excellent example of the pure Enas- 
tern Bhojpüri dialect spoken in the district of Sháhábád. Its grammar 
is fully described in Part II of my Grammars of the Bihár dialects pub- 
lished by the Government of Bengal. It is also interesting as showing 


vividly the manners and customs of a district famous for its fighting 


men. It is not necessary to allude to them in detail here, as a literal 
translation is given of the poem, to which reference can be made. The 


whole structure is founded on the difficulty experienced by a Rajpüt 


father in marrying his daughter, and the large sums he has to pay to the 
father of a suitable bridegroom. 

The poem is sung, and the lines are arranged to suit the air, but are 
‘notin metre. It abounds in useful long and redundant forms of sub- 





Iam unable to identify the names of persons and places rm 
The yiri * contains in is all the traditions i ns ‘the: 50४2० 
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of Alhá and Rúdal, there are fifty-two súbás or generals mentioned, and 
that the name of one of the principal characters in the present poem is 
named Báwan Sübá. So also in that poem there is a wonderful horse, 
and there are other points of resemblance. This must be more than a 
coincidence, but I am unable to do more than point ont the fact. 

The author and date of the poem are unknown. It is published 
just as it was taken down from the mouth of a singer, under the superin- 
tendence of Babi Siv Nandan Lal Ráy, to whom I am indebted for the 
text,and the proof sheets have again been checked with a fresh recitation 
by the singer so as to ensure accuracy. Only obvious misspellings have 
been corrected, and where one word is spelt in two places in two 
different spellings, an uniform system has been adopted. 


गीत बिजे मल I 
Medias 








2 at सुमिरो drat सुमिरो तब सुमिरें डिइवरवा रे ना ॥ 
राम तब सुमिरो माँता चरनियाँ रे ना ॥ 
राम Ga समिरोँ शुरु जी के चरनियाँ रे ना ॥ 
राम फन सुमिरो गाँव के बरन्हवाँ रे ना ॥ 

राम तब सुमिरो सरुज मल रे ना॥ ५ ॥ 

राम जे कर जाती जरे सगर दिनवाँ रे ना ॥ 
राम फन सुमिरोँ शङ्का मेया रे ना ॥ 

राम जे कर जल बहे निःधरवा रे ना ॥ 

राम तब सुमिरो afar पाँड्वा रे ना॥ 

राम तब सुमिरो बीर हलमनवाँ रे ना ॥ १० ॥ 
राम Ge सुमिरों ट्बिया ganat रे ary 

देबी मारा wes cee ना सहया रे ना ॥ 

देबी जवन अच्छर भोर परि Se रु aT 

देबी wg wg Stes ना मेरा रे ना ॥ 

राम तब सुमिरो डिल्ली क गोरेया रे ना ॥ od 
राम तब सुबहान गीर = ना ॥ 

राम केथियें aarat ठे याँ भेंड्या «pa 

राम afaa wert डिछवर्वा रे ना y 
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राम "fu warf माँता चरनियाँ = ना ॥ 
राम कथियें मनाबों गरु चरनियाँ रे ना ॥ २० ॥ 
राम कंथियें मनाबो ata क बरन्हवाँ = I 
राम कथिये RATAT सुरुज मल रे ना ॥ 

राम कंथियें मनाबोँ wet मेया रे ना ॥ 

राम "fuz मनांबा utar पाँडवा रे ना || 

राम Uus मनाबाँ वीर इलमनवाँ रे ना ॥ २५ ॥ 
राम afua मनाबोौँ ट्बिया दुरुगवा रे ना ॥ 
राम केथियें aarai डिल्ली गोस्या रे ना | 

राम कायय amat सुबहान गीर र ना ॥ 

राम Sag मनाबोँ ठेयाँ Heat रे ari 

राम व्यक्ते Baral डिइ्वरवा र ना 39 ॥ 
राम दसे! ated Baral माता जी के चरनियाँ रे ary 
राम fumé] मनाबोँ गुरु के चरुनियाँ र ना ॥ 
राम MEA ANAT गाव के बरुम्हवं रे ना | 
राम दुवा का धरवे सुरुज मल X ना ॥ 

राम पिठवें मनाबोँ गङ्ग मेया € ना ॥ ३५ ॥ 

राम खोने क जनडवे पांचे! पाँड़वा रे ना ॥ 

राम fas का ase बीर 'हलमनवाँ रू ना ॥ 

राम ofal मनाबोँ देबी दूरगा र ना ॥ 

राम पटुकें मनाबोँ डिल्ति गोरेया रे ना ॥ 

राम wu मनानें सुबहनवाँ « ना ॥ Be ॥ 

राम तब Wai राम जी के नेया रे ना ॥ 

राम eet गावो KA पवस्वा रे ना॥ 

राम सम पञ्चे सुनन मन लाइ रे ना ॥ 


कुंअरा के पवारा ॥ 


रामा बालि उठे रानी रे Raai रे ना ॥ 

रामा सुनि S चल्हको नौनिया रे ना॥ 9५ ॥ 
रामा बालि उठे रानी मेनवाँ रे ना ॥ 

सामी खुनि uus इमरि बचनियाँ रे ना ॥ 
सामी बेटी मेली faux जोगवा रे ना ॥ 


[Sp. No. 
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सामी दंसवा पेसि लड़िका खोजेतन रे ary 

रामा चलि गेले राजा बावन सुबवा रे ना ॥ ५० ॥ 
रामा बेठि गेले सपनि कचहरिया रे ना | 

रामा बालि उठे बावन गरभी सुबवा रे ना 
रामा सुनि लेवे uum पैंडितवा = ना ॥ 

पण्डित बेटी भेली faarea जोगवा रे ना ॥ 

पण्डित लेड लम नीव्या छोकड़वा = ना॥ ५५ ॥ 
पण्डित दंसवा पेसि लाडका स्योजितन रे ना ॥ 
पण्डित खे लम रुपया पेसवा रे ना ॥ 

पण्डित दंसवा पेसि «x खोजितन् रे ना | 

पण्डित घर जाग खोजिछन d घरवा = ना॥ 
पण्डित लड़का जाग खोजि लड़िकवा रे ar ॥ go | 
पण्डित समधी जाग atag q समधिया रे ना ॥ 
रामा तना बचन के सुनलवे = ना y 

पणिइत लेइले रुपया Gear = ना ॥ 

पणित SES Are छोकड़वा रे ना ॥ 

रामा चलि भेले दखिन क देसवा रे ना | <५ ॥ 
रामा तिलको जाग afe मिलले बरवा रे ary 
रामा पुरुष क दिसा खेजि रले = ना ॥ 

रामा उत्तरुक्ति दिसा खोजि रेले र ना ॥ 

रामा ws नगर पण्डित धाड रले रे ary 

रामा नाहिं मिलले तिलकी जोगी बरवा रे ना ॥ ७० | 
रामा तब चलि गेले बावन कचचइरिया रे ary 
रामा WE नइ करे Aten सलमियाँ रे ना ॥ 

रामा देत बाड़े उहाँ यसिरबद्वा = ना ॥ 

रामा wife उठे neat बावन सुबवा रे ना | 
पणिइत कहन ना लड़का के हलवा रे ना | oy | 
राजा asa नगर फिरि ca x «pg 

रामा राउर चेटी जामे दुसमनवाँ रे ना | 

रामा व्योकरा जोगी Has ना मिले लड़िकवा रे ना | 
रामा Baal बचन के सुनलचे रे ना ॥ 

रामा बोलि उठे बावन Wea} सुबवा रे ना ॥ ८० | 
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पण्डित चलि sts पच्छिम के द्सवा = ना ॥ 
पणिइत चलि STS घनघन सहस्वा रे ना ॥ 
पण्डित उहाँ बाडे फ्रक राजा सुबवा रे ना ॥ 
पण्डित उहा बाड़े तिलकी जाग लड़िकवा रे ary 
पण्डित छतना बचन क सुनलवे रे ना ॥ 5५ ॥ 
पण्डित चलि गेले घनघन सहस्वा = ना ॥ 
पण्डित चलि गेले राजा दरबस्वा = ना ॥ 

रामा बोलि उठे बिपर पेंडितवा = ना ॥ 

राजा सुनि लेबर हमरि बचनियाँ र ना ॥ 

राजा स्वाँ बाड़े दू लड़िकवा रे ना॥ €० N 
राजा इम देखब राउर सौदवा = ना ॥ 

रामा फतना बचन के सुनलवे रे ना ॥ 

रामा बोलि उठे राजा गोरख सिंघवा = ना ॥ 
रामा सुनि लेबे बेटा!रन घिरबार ना ॥ 

रामा हुकुम दे दर मियाँ लौ feat रे ना ॥ <५ ॥ 
रामा कुँचरा के ले MAG रे ना ॥ 

रामा छतना बचन के सुनलवे = ना ॥ 

रामा बोलि उठे बेटा धीर तिरी र ना॥ 
रामा सुनि Ga इमियाँ लो ड्या रे ना ॥ 

रामा कुच्यरा के अब ले MAS रे ना ॥ १०० ॥ 
रामा लेड शली Saat लौ feat रे ना ॥ 

रामा देखत भेले uus पंडित्वा रे ना ॥ 

रामा Bre गेले मनमनवाँ = ना॥ 

राजा केतना तिलक कुँचरा के Fae रे ना | 
रामा बोलि उठे राजा गोरख सिंघवा रे ना॥ १०५ | 
रामा ufa "a5 पएल पँडितवा = ना 

पण्डित नो लाख «ia तिलकवा = ना ॥ 

पण्डित छौ लाख लेब! «wmm रे ना॥ 

पण्डित चारि लाख Wal [are पुजवा रे ना ॥ 
रामा तोनि लाख Bai Sasa रे ना ॥ ११० ॥ 
रामा दुर लाख Vat कुद्रा कन्रुवरिया रे ना | 
पण्डित वब meal RBC विद्वा रे ना ॥ 
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रामा Gaal बचन क सुनलवे रे ना ॥ 

परित चलि गेले गए परबतवा रे ना ॥ 

रामा चलि गेले राजा कचचहरिया रे ना ॥ ११५ ॥ 
रामा बोलि उठे aga पंडितवा रे ना ॥ 

राजा सुनि लेबर gafe बचनियाँ रे ना ॥ 

राजा समधी जाग बाड़े समधिया रे ना i 

राजा लड़िका जाग बाड़े लड़िकवा रे ना ॥ 
राजा घर जाग बाड़े घरवा रे ना || १२० | 
राजा बहुत माँगे रुपेवा रे ना ॥ 

राजा नो लाख ain तिलकवा रे ना ॥ 

राजा छो लाख माँगला दचेजवा रे ना ॥ 

राजा चारि लाख माँग Sart पुजवा रे ना ॥ 
राजा तीनि लाख माँग जनडब्या रे ना ॥ १२५ | 
राजा दुइ लाख माँगे कन्द्वरिया = ना ॥ 

रामा Baal बचन के सुनलवे = ना ॥ 

राजा ERT dT कबल करि val = ना 

राजा आठ दिनवाँ के ue द्निवाँ र ary 
रामा बोलि उठे राजा गरभी बावन सुबवा E ना ॥ २३० ॥ 
रामा fa gas बेटा मानिक चेंदवा = ना ॥ 
qaqa जलदी से Bras भडरवा र ना | 

बबव्या दस पाँच «ur नर्वातिइन = ना ॥ 

amr गडि्व्यन लाद्न रुसतिया रु ना | 

quur भिडि लग भँवरानन हवा रे ना ॥ १३५ ॥ 
qaqa चछि जाइ देस घनघनवा रु ना | 

बबच्या कुँच्यरा के तिलक Woes रू ना॥ 

रामा फ्तना बचन के सनलवे रू ना! 

रामा चलि भेले राजा मानिक चेद्वा रे ने ॥ 
रामा चलल चलल चलि गेले रू ना ॥ १४० N 
रामा चलि गेले देस घुनघुनवा रे ना॥ 

रामा चलि गेले राजा दरवजवा = ना ॥ 

रामा तब बोले राजा गोरख सिंघवा र ना॥ 
waar सुनि Was बेटा धीर छतिरो र ना॥ 
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TTA ME TS कुंद्रा तिलकवा रे ना ॥ १७५ ॥ 
बबुच्या जलरी से करना afen रे ary 

Taal जलदी से Se सरबतवा रे ना॥ 

बबच्या पछि ares we ना सेतिया रे ना॥ 

रामा पएल पंडितवा बोलोले रे ना ॥ 

पणिइत सुनि लेबर 'इमरि बचनियाँ रे ना | १५० ॥ 
ufasa जलदी से देखन ना सेतिया = ना | 

रामा बोलि उठे ugs पंडितबा € ary 

राजा भलि भाँति बाडि सेतिया रे arg 

राजा जलदी से तिलक चएावन = ना | 

रामा बोलि उठे व्यब घीर तिरी रे ना ॥ १५५ | 
रामा सुनि «as राजा मानिक wear रे ना ॥ 
राजा चलि चलन व्यब ureqi = ना ॥ 

राजा जलदी तिलक apas = ary 

रामा बठि गले qoe बिजंया र ना i 

रामा बढि गले दस ना भंववा रू ना ॥ १६० ॥ 
रामा बडि गले राजा मानिक चनवाँ = ना ॥ 
रामा उठ लाग Ba ना मझुलवा रे ना |l 

रामा HU लागे अब तम तिलकवा € ना ॥ 

रामा तिलक चछ गेले रे ना ॥ 

रामा सभे चलि रले व्यब तन दोखरवा रे ar rey. | 
रामा भलि भाँति बीजे करोले रे ना 

रामा सभ पञ्चे खाइ पो ANL र ना ॥ 

रामा भलि भाँति भेलि तेव्यरिया रे ना ॥ 

रामा ais दिन के fees दिनवाँ रे ary 

रामा मानिक चन्द फिरि रले घरवा रे ary १७० ॥ 
रामा बोलि उठे राजञा गोरख सिंघवा रे ary 
रामा सुनि «as बेटा घिरवा तिरी रे ना | 
qqa देस देस दन ना नर्वेतवा रे ना ॥ 

«sur भलि भाँति साजन बब्चितिया रे ना ॥ 
रामा BAA बचन के सुनलवे रे ना ॥ १७५ d 
रामा ASA भाइ Ua" र ना ॥ 
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रामा भलि भाँति सजली बरिव्यतिया = ary 
रामा चलि भेले राजा गोरख सिंघवा = ना ॥ 
रामा Gat साजि waa बरिव्यतिया रे ना ॥ 

रामा चलि va देस गए परबतवा रे ना ॥ १७० ॥ 
रामा wafe दिले गोरख सिंघवा रे ना ॥ 

सामा सुनि लेबर व्यब तुं परू रु ना॥ 

रामा चलि sms राजा avaefeat र ना॥ 

बबव्या खबरि - देइ दीहन्र ना || 

रामा wire na gar बश्च्ितिया = ना ॥ १५ ॥ 
रामा राजा fast खबरि पहुंचलि = ना॥ 

रामा तब बेले राजा बावन Waal र ना ॥ 

राम सुनि लेबन बेटा मानिक चेद्वा रे ना | 
बबच्या भलि भाँति लेड व्यावन बरिव्यतिया रु ना ॥ 
warp ax sas जिरज्हल किलवा रे ना ॥ १८० ॥ 
रामा फ्रतना बचन के सुनलवे रु ना I 


रामा मानिक चन्द भलि nifa ax रले बरिव्यतिया रे ना ॥ 


रामा सभ बरियाती किला मे एकोले रू ना ॥ 
रामा सभ बरियात em कल रु ना ॥ 

राम afa भाँति afs सतिया रु ना ॥ ९८५ ॥ 
राम कुंअरा घोडा बाँधे निमियाँ के गछवा = ना ॥ 
राम दस पाँच लेले ना भेयवा E ना ॥ 

राम भलि भाँति होला fagat रू ना ॥ 

राम जेतना feta राजा बस्चितिया x ना॥ 
राम सभे बस्याती बाँधि xis रू ना ॥ २०० ॥ 
शाम बोलि उठे राजा बावन सबवा रू ना ॥ 

राम सुनि लेबन बेटा मानिक deat रे ना 

qat गोडवन fearae व्यब बस्या = ना 

aaa डंडवन में भरू ना जाजिस्वा रू ना 

aar नो इवन में डाक खपचरिया रू ना ॥ २०५ ॥ 
राम सभ गति सभ कर मानिक चन्द्‌ कले रे ना 
राम RAC गले व्यब कोह्बरवा र ना 

राम sei रहली देबि as दुरुगवा रे ना 
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राम घोड़ा मन करुला बिचरवा = ना 

राम सुनि ws देबि दुरुगवा रे ना ॥ २१० ॥ 
राम RAC का AS क ES पुजमनवाँ र ना 
साम जतना Lela aur afeafaar = ना 
रास सभ बरियात बावन डाले जेलखनवाँ = ना 
राम घोड़ा 2a काटला पिक्कड्या = ना 

राम सभ पिछाडी काटे घलले रे ना॥ २९५ ॥ 
राम "IW चलि गेले मडोब्या रे ना 

राम dnm TS व्यब कोहवरवा = ना 

राम Sei घोडा देला ना मटकिया रू ना 

राम सुनि लेबे Har बिजेया रे ना 

«uw जतनहि रुहलि बरिच्यतिया रे ना ॥ २२० ॥ 
बबच्या aaa war Gate जिरञ्धलिया रे ना 
बब॒व्या qifa गलन कुलवा म फकला फतिगवा रे ना 
बबच्या AS ता भेलन बरबकवा = ना 

बबव्धा ofa घोड़ा $res waqaq = ना 

रामा फानि कुंझआर भले Baca रे ना ॥ २२५ ॥ 
रामा शिच्छल छाडि देले धरम धघरतिया र ना 
रामा जमीन सरगवा कं बिचवा = ना 

रामा घोड़ा fau बिचे मारला efe र ना 
रामा घोडा चलि Sa दसो ना मलकबार ना 
रामा चलि wap गाँव घनघनवा È ना ॥ २३० ॥ 
रामा HVE हेड गेले व्यब ae बिव्यहवा रे ना 
रामा बठल सहे भाजी सोनमतिया रे ना 

रामा aafe gear सोनमतिया = ना 

रामा खिसिदल्यन भेली मतवलवा रे ना 

रामा बालि zz भोजी सोनमतिया र ना || २३५ | 
रामा सुनि as हिच्छल बक्कडवा र ना 

रामा का मेले सभ बस्ट्ितिया रे ना 

रामा सुनि लेबे सोनमती भौजी रे ना 

रामा au बरिद्यतिया डाले जजखनवाँ रे ना 
रामा बोलि उठे रानी सोनमतिया रे ना ॥ २७० y 
रामा शिच्छल कइवाँ के wi] Zau wee Br ar 
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रामा oar ले बनली घिरिजवा रे ना 
रामा कुलवा मे रकल फतिंगवा र ना 


रामा एतना बचन के सुनलवे = ना 
रामा कु श्रा भेल बार बस्सिवा रे ना ॥ २९५ ॥ 
रामा चलि गले बाबा बगचवा = ना 
रामा जहाँ खेले लका गद्लबा रु ना 
रामा सभ लका खेले गुलि टडवा र ना 
रामा बोलि उठे aqua बिजया रे ना 
रामा लाडके सुनि सेबन gafa बचनियाँ € ना ॥ २५०॥ 
रामा लेके हमें खेलब शुलि žgan ना 
रामा बोलि उठे लेका गदलवा € ना 
बबच्या सुनि सेबन que बिजेया रे ना 
बबव्या As eae गाँव क ठकुस्वा रे ना 
रामा बोलि उठे qx बिजया र ना ॥ २५५ ॥ 
रामा लके खनिया मे कवन ठकुरंया र ना 
रामा जेसे खेले बनियाँ छो कड़वा र ना 
रामा इम ज्योश्से खेलब गालि टेंडवा र ना 
रामा ufa sas Hae बिजेया रु ना 
रामा खेलिया IE गालि zr रे ना | २६० ॥ 
रामा सुनि ux भोजो सोनमतिया रे ना 
रामा Yaa भर हें मनी खलवा रु ना 
रामा बोलि उठे dex faan रे ना 
लड़के णकर जनि करन्ना व्यंदसबा रे ना 
लड़का एकर करनं इम जबबिया रे ना ॥ २६५ ॥ 
qme सुनि|लेबन vafe वचनियाँ रू ना 
बबच्या ax we aufa d गुलिया र ना 
qaar तबे हम खेलिया खेलब रे ना 
रामा चलि भेले Hae बिजया रे ना 
रामा qx चलि गले लान दरवजंवा रू ना ॥ २७० ॥ 
रामा सुनि लेबे भौजी सोनमतिया रे ना 
भोजी हमरा लागे nfa डयटा सधवा रे ना 
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रामा सुनि लेबण Rae बिजेया रे ना 

बबच्या गल्लि के कवन val खेलिया € ना 

बबृच्या ds खेलन Har चौपरिया रे ना ॥ २७४ ॥ 
राम तना बचन ORI सुनले = ना 

राम कुच्यरा गले लाल दरवजवा रे ना 

कु व्रा गोड़ Hy तानला चदरिया रे ना 

राम Ba जल बोलला WE n = ना 

भोजी जब pouf गुलिया तंआअरुवा रे ना ॥ २८० ॥ 
राम Baal बचन के सुनलवे x ना 

राम ufa लेब इमियाँ लॉड़िया रे ना 

राम चलि जाहु Feet दुकनियाँ रु ना 

राम जलदी से कुसहर WIS र ना 

राम चलि भली इमियोँ लाड्या र ना ॥ २८५ I 
राम चलि गली लोहरा दुकनिया रे ना 

राम सुनि लेबल कुसहरु लोहरा र ना 

राम ae बोलावे रानी सोनवाँ = ना 

राम BAA बचन कं सुनलवे रे ना 

राम qe चलि गेले रङ्ग ना महलिया रे ना ॥ २८० ॥ 
राम gaga uefa नजरिया रे ना 

भोजी कवन भेले Be ना कुसरवा रे ना 

भोजी कबही ना पर्ले WEST रे ना 

राम BH काहु भले व्याज CALA र ना 
भौजी जलदी से Stef ना हुकुमवाँ रे ना ॥ २८५ ॥ 
aaa सुनि लेबे quur लोहरा रे ना 

aam कुं सर इवे प्रान क Buca = ना 

बबब्या कृं अर ले के बंधलों सुबरवा रे ना 

राम कुलवा में क्ला फर्तिंगवा = ना 

राम BE SS ws Ha जलवा T ना Bee y 
qur जलदी से करन nfa aafaa रे ना 
राम चलि मेले कुसहर लोहरा रे ना 

राम जहाँ बाड़े कुं अर बिजया रे ना 

राम WE ae करला सलमिया रे ना 


- बबुआ केसन चाही राउर गुलिया रे ना | ३०५ ॥ 
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दबा अस्सी मन क sai गुलिया रे ना 

दबा ate चौरासी मन Scat रे ना 

राम "rz दिन म करू ना तेव्यरिया रे ना 

राम Baal बचन क सुनलवे रे ना 

राम चलि णले कुसहरु लोहरवा रे ना ॥ are ॥ 
राम "aq लागे हित ना कुटमबाँ रे ना 

राम FARE नवैँतत बाड़े दर ना Faza Y ना 
राम लागल गलिया near रे ना 

राम सभ मिलि गए nfa डेंटवा रे ना 

राम नाहिं गल्लि भेलि तञ्चरवा रे ना ) ३२५ ॥ 
राम भागि गले दर ना देव्यदवा = ना 

राम भागि चले RHEE लोहरा = ना 

राम नाहि भले गलिया तव्यरवा = ना 

राम Sur घर छेड़ी चलले रे ना 

राम बिचवाँ मिलला बिकरमजितवा € ना ॥ ३२० 
राम सुनि Sas कुसदर लोहरा रे ना 

बबुचँ_आ कवन गाए परि गेले रे ना 

qur डहवाँ से भागि cds चललन रे ना 

बबद्या गाँव के ठाकुर इवे Fat = ना 

बबचा सेझ माँगे गलिया तेब्यरिया रे ary ३२५ ॥ 
राम अस्सी मन क गल्लि चौरासी मन के डंटवा रे ना 
राम aia दिन मे माँगले aafaa रे ना 

राम «rfe भलि गलिया aafear = ना 

राम सुनि पहे qw बिजया रे ना 


राम ofe लागि gaa wa मारि खलिया रे ना ॥ ३३० ॥ 


राम ofe लागि aa भागि चलले = ना 

राम बोलि उठे uw बिकरुमजितवा रे ना 

qaq चलि चलना ww त्‌ व्यपनि दुकनियाँ र ना 
बबच्या जलदी से भठिया wages = ना 

राम चलि रले व्यागा बिकरुमजितवा रे ना ॥ ३३५ ॥ 
राम quur घरे फिरि रेले रे ना 

राम बिकरुमजितवा wet nfa डेटवा रे ना 

राम गलि डराटा WIE गले CD र ना 
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राम चलि भेले कुसहर लोहरा रे ना 

राम जहाँ बाड़े कु अरा बिजया र ना ॥ ave ॥ 
राम सुनि sao कु आरा बिज्ञया रे ना 

बब॒आ गलिया aac होइ गलि रे ना 

राम तना बचन के सुनलवे = ना 

राम que चलि भले कुसहर दुकनियाँ रू ना 
राम देखत भले गलिया जे डंटवा रे ना ॥ ३४५ ॥ 
राम फिरि गले लाल द्रवजवा र ना 

राम चलि गले द्बिया चस्वा रे ना 
राम सुनि लेने ट्बिया दुरुगवा रू ना 

मया नान्द क ES पजमनबाँ र ना 

sia तोहरा भरोसे जाल Bloat रे ना ॥ ३५० 
मया इम चलले गलिवा खलनवा = ना 

मेया भारि wife द बौसेया रे ना 

राम चलि भले कु खर बिजया र ना 

राम जहाँ खेले लरिका ngaa रु ना 

राम कु खर SE कर गलि डटवा रे ना ॥ ३५५ ॥ 
राम qe e देखि सभ लरिका भले सनमतवा रे ना 
sun मारि पहिले खलिया खलावझछ रू ना 

राम Vaal बचन के सुनलवे र ना 

राम फानि कुँचर गेले मेदनवाँ रे ना 

राम खेल लगले खरिका गद्लवा र ना ॥ ३६° ॥ 
राम सभ कर गल्लि कु खर लोकले र ना 

रामा कुरा के खलिया लबटली रे ना 

रामा सभ लरिके गेले मेदनवाँ रे ना 

रामा सुमिरले द्बिया दुरुगवा रे ना 

gam मोर उपर Sree ना सहैया रे ना ॥ ३६५ ॥ 
राम कुँच्यरा मारे व्यब गलि डंटवा रे ना 

राम Saat लरिका परले व्यब सोभवा रे ना 

राम Zw? सरद होइ गेले रे ना 
राम गुलिया free अस्सी कोसवा रे ना 
राम सभ लरिके HA सनमतवा रे ना | ३७० | 
राम भागि चलले जरिका गदेलबा रे ना 
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राम बालि उठे कुँच्यरा बिजेया रे ना 

राम सुनि लेबे सारे ना लरिकवा = ना 

राम तोइनी के खलिया खेलौली रे ना 

राम मर ds खेलिया Garas रे ना ॥ ३७५ ॥ 
राम Vaal बचन के सुनलवे = ना 

राम बोलि उठे oa तन afena = ना 

राम सुनि ras qne बिजेया रे ना 

राम जकरा बेंहियाँ vam बौसेया रे ना 

राम सेकर बाप सहे जलखनवाँ = ना ॥ ३५० y 
राम सेकर भेया सहे जलखनवाँ रे ना 

राम बनियाँ ux लिडितन जनमियाँ € ना 

राम डेंड़िया तौलि aa was = ना 

राम छतिरी के कोखिया जनमलव् रे ना 

राम बारुह बरिस क तोहर उमिरिया = ना ॥ ३८५ | 
राम aret siue शिरकरवा रे ना 

राम तोहरे faaea बंधेले रू ना 

राम Gaal बचन कुं सर सुनले = ना 

राम डेंटवा फेकला जमुना परवा = ना 

राम कुं खर घरे चलि Us रे ना ॥ ३८०॥ 

राम गोडे मुं ड़ तानेला चदस्या रे ना 

राम बोलि उठे भौजी सौनमतिया = ना 

राम सुनि लेने हमियाँ लॉड़िया = ना 

Sfaat बब॒च्या गेले गुलिया खलनबाँ रे ना 

राम घड़ी दिन चएले प्रवा र ना ॥ ३८५ ॥ 
हमियाँ बबुच्या के मारले खरेया रे ना 

राम Baal बचन के खुनलवे = ना 

हमियाँ गेज्ञी जहाँ कुं अर गोड़े मं ड़ ताने चदरिया रे ना , 
राम बोलि उठी मियाँ atfen € ना 

Saal तुं करू राम दतुव्यनियाँ रे ना ॥ ४०० | 
बबच्या गेंगवा करू व्यसननवाँ र ना 

«I तब करुन दबिया पुजनवाँ रे ना 

बबच्या तब करुन Be दाना दुनियाँ रे ना 
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राम बोलि उठे gaa बिजेया रे ना 

इमियाँ तबे तन कर्न दुतुव्यनियाँ रू ना ॥ ४०५. ॥ 
ऋमियाँ ea जबे बाप क नयाँ बतेबे र ना 
Sfaai भेया के ने याँ बतेब रे ना 

राम बोलि उठे इमियाँ लॉडिया रे ना 

RAC इद हाल जाने राउर THAT रे ना 
राम चलि मेली हमियाँ लाँड़िया रू ना Bge ॥ 
राम agi बाटे भोजी सोनमतिया = ना 

मार सनमुख पड़लि नजस्या = ना 

राम बोलि उठी भोजी सोनमतिया रू ना ¢ 
मियाँ बबव्या क कहन कुसलेय र ना 

राम बोलि उठी हमियाँ लाड्या र ना ॥ 8९५ ॥ 
भोजो का ई कहो xe कुसलया रे ना 

भोजो Rac बोले बोलिया कुबोलिया र ना 
भोजो बाप कर नाम कुं अर पुछेला र ना 
भोजो Hal क नाम कुँच्यरु पळेला रू ना 

रामा चलि भेली सोनमतिया रू ना ॥ 8२० N 
रामा ले लिहली लेटा भरि पनियाँ रे ना 

रामा ले feres राम दतुच्यनियाँ रू ना 

रामा ले लिहली गेया क quar रे ना 

रामा ले लिहली Brel छोली पनवां रे ना 
भोजी चलि भेली लाल दस्वजवा रे ना ॥ ४२५. d 
रामा जहाँ खते कुं अरा बिजया रे ना 

रामा जाइ कुं अरा feat ठाए भली रू ना 
बब॒च्या उठन कुं "c कर दतुच्यनियाँ x ना 
aT WHT करुन Baraat रू ना 

auum पीस नन सोराचहों गाइ क दुघवा € ना ॥ ४३०॥ 
बबव्या कचरव ना मगरी GIN पनवाँ रे ना 
बबच्या छाडि < मन क factual = ना 

बबब्या ds हवन Wer क व्यधरवा र ना 
aqu due Fae सगर दिनवाँ x ना 

बबुआ quu «usi सबुरवा र ना ॥ 8३५ ॥ 
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रामा बालि उठे कुं अर faan रे ना 

भोजो तबे|खेबोँ waat से पनियाँ रे ना 
भोजो जने बाप के नेयाँ|बतेबु रे ना 

भोजो का भेले व्यब भार भैया रे ना 

बबुच्या जब रहल” Bay क व्योतनबाँ र ना ॥ 88० ॥ 
बबुच्या जने मरि गेले राउर बपो रे ना 
as जाहि दिन तोइर जनमवाँ रे ना 
«sur व्योडि दिन हमरो गवनवा रे ना 
«sur rfe दिन तोहार भैया सुचले रे ना 
बबुच्या तना बचन जब सुनले रे ना ॥ ४४४५ ॥ 
भोजो नाहि cher ds भोजेया रे ना 
भोजो मारि feed? तोइरो ferar रे ना 
भोजो।हमर fan? बाप गेले रे ना 

भोजो Get सहे aa जेहजखनबाँ = ना 
भोजो wer बियाहे भैया गेले रे ना ॥ eye ॥ 
भोजो Get सहे aa SEI = ना 
भोजो ससुर के नाम बावन सुबवा रे ना 
भोजो afe दबा डाले जञहलखनवाँ रे ना 
रामा तना बचन सोनवाँ सुनली = ना 
रामा xl sure जार बे जरवा रू ना ॥ 934 | 
राम चलि भेली oy मलवा रे ना 

राम sei बाडी सखिया सलचरी रे ना 
राम सुनि aa सखिया सलहरी रे ना 


- सखिया कुंव्यरा गेले गुलिया खेलनवाँ रे ना 


सखिया कवने बिरिनी जगौले रे ary 8६० ॥ 
सखिया कुं सरा मन पार बाय भेयवा रे ना 
रामा कुं अरा चलल दुसमन देसवा रे ना 
सखिया शकर ना करज ना उपेया रे ना 

afen केसे में कुं रा Hea रे ना 

रामा बोलि उठ सखिया सलेहरी tar ॥ ad ॥ 
afa गोड़वा में डालन गोड्हरवा रे ना 

सखि बारे बारे मोतिया neas रे ना 


a o 
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afa करि ws सोल सिंगर्वा र ना 

भोजो रचि रचि संजिया seer = ना 

atst जाइ कुँच्यरा बियाँ पकडिहरु र ना ॥ ४७० | 
रामा करि fene सभ सिंगरवा = ना 

भोजो चलि गेली लाल दरवजवा र ना 

रामा जहाँ खते कुं अर बिजया रे ना 

रामा जाइ कुंखरा afeat पकड़ली र ना 

qaqa qs चलन xy ना महलवा रे ना ॥ ४७५ ॥ 
बबच्या बिधि के लिखल ना निमंटवा सना 

बब॒च्या तोरा मोरा लिखे सुख निद्या र ना 

रामा चलि भेले कुं स्रा बिजेया रे ना 

रामा wx रहे सोनमतिया = ना 

रामा fa धरला qox तेगवा रे ना ese N 

देबा बोजि उठे भोजी सोनमतिया रे ना 

बबब्या लोहिया लगले uw फटले रू ना 

amr फिरि के ना ताकन चेहस्वा र ना 

देबा तना बचन FBC सुनले रे ना 

ददा safe ABE ठाए भेले रे ना ॥ ९८५ d 

भोजो व्यब ले cea भोजेया रे ना 

भो जो अजुर से भल मच्ठतरिया रे ना 

रामा aim आँगा चले सोनमतिया रे ना 

रामा तेकरा पीछे कुं अर बिजेया रे ना 

रामा बोलि उठे कुंखरा बिजेया रे ना ॥ 8८० ॥ 

भोजो कहाँ बाड़े fuper बकेड़वा रे ना aa re 
रामा जहाँ रहे हिच्छ्ल बक्कडवा रे ना 
रामा बोलि उठे भोजी सोनमतिया रे ना १ 
रामा घोड़वा TEA BI तन खोबरारुना 

भोजी उपरा चकवा दियौलौ € ना॥ eeu n 

कुं्रा Set समिर द्बिया quar रे ना 

qan मोरि afeat हाखन ना खहेया रे ना 


[Sp. No. 


s$ ` रामा जाइ कुंव्यर चकवा उलटले x ना 
El दबा घोड़वा पर परुक्षि नजस्या रू ना 
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रामा रोवे लगले हिच्क्ल बळेड़वा र ना ॥ ४०० ॥ 


देबा बोलि उठे शिकला बक्केड्बा रे ना 


रामा खिसिये भरल मतवलवा रे ना 

कुंव्यर काहे के सुंहवाँ xum रे ना 

राम बारह बरिस बीति गेले रे ना 

राम इमरो के डललन्व्योबरवा x CD uud 
शाम बोखि उठे छिच्छल बळेड़बार ना 

कुं यर इच छोल कले BIA गएबा रू ना 

राम बोलि उठे कु सरा «sp रू ना 

छिच्छल aife जनलाँ राउर इवलिया रू ना 
च्छल व्याज जनलाँ राउर इवलिया र ना ॥ ५९० ॥ 
feaa चलि vei रोरा में खोजिया रू ना 
रामा sei qoe च्योबरा से निकासल x ना 
राम AE गेलेबाबा का खरवा रना 

रामा zgi घोड़ा afa दलि कले तच्चस्वा र ना 
राम लेड सले BIA mST र ना utu ॥ 
राम बाँधि देले निमियाँ कं गवा = ना 

राम sei कुं अर दे घोड़ा fas मलिदवा र्‌ ना 
राम तब घोड़ा दनवाँ बएौले रू ना 

राम तब घोड़ा भले ABCA रू ना 

राम कृं अर्‌ चलि गेले ay ना महला LT ॥ ae ॥ 
राम जहाँ बाडी भोजो सोनमतिया € ना 

भोजो Er देब घोड़ा चरजमवां X ना 

राम देह देली घोड़ा चरजमवों रू ना 

कुँ अर x रले घोड़ा का पसबा र ना 

राम घोड़ा ux कले कसस्या र ना ॥ ५२५ ॥ 

राम फानि qwe भल व्यसवस्वा रू ना 

राम बोलि उठी भोजी सोनमतिया x ना 

aam AS wes दुसमन देंसवा रू ना 

बबव्या चलि ares देबिया चौस्वा रे ना 

राम देबिया क गोड़ लागि uferes x ना ॥ ४३० ॥ 
कुंव्यर चलि गेले देबिया चौरवा रे ना 
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राम जाइ कुं खरा रज लगोले रे ना 

देबो इम चलले! दुसमन Saal हा ना 

देबी मोरा उपर रहिछन सहैया छो ना 

रामा बोलि उठी भोजी सोनमतिया रे ना ॥ ५३५ ॥ 
Wa देबी cam छिदया म रखिह्छन हो ना 
राम बोलि उठी भोजी सोनमतिया x ना 

बबच्या As WIG दुसमन द्सवा-र ना 

बबच्या केसे जनजों Arete हवलिया €T ना 

दबा बोलि उठ कुं अरा बिजया Bt ना॥ ५९० || 
भोजो Bleue चनन कटन ET ना 

नोजो Bart में दीन Erat हे! ना 
मौजो जब लो चनन कचनर्वा हो ना 

भोजो जब लें जनिइन कुं यरा faa बाटे हो ना 
भोजो जब चनन Se मौराइ हा ना ॥ ५४५॥ 

aq Sifter कु खर afin गले हे ना 

राम बाजि उठी भोजी सोनमतिया रे ना 

राम रोव लागल रानी सानमतिया = ना 
qaqa Bart से मोरा के fracas] St ना 

राम चलि भेले कुं अरा निजया हा ना ॥ ५५० N 
राम छिच्छल उडि लगले च्यकसवा हो ना 

राम चलल चल चलि गेले हो ना 

राम चलि गेले गए परबतवा *T ना 

राम हेरा डाले बावन पोखरवा को ना 

राम बालि उठे दंबिया ganar हा ना ॥ ५५५ ॥ 
बबया AS शेलन दुसमन Tear Fr ना 

बबच्या Ul रखिहन बहुत चतुस्या हो ना 
qaqa हम जात बाड़ी बावन गए्वा हो ना 
बबुआ चल्हकी में सपना Saat छो ना 

राम चलि गेली देबी बावन गएवा Fr ना ॥ ५६० ॥ 
राम जहाँ खते. चल्हको नौनिया Sr ना 

राम wet देवी Ha बाड़े बिलाइ सरुपंवा हे ना 


राम सुनि लेने चल्हकी नौनिया रे ना 
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च erat तिलक्री क बाप खोनावे पोखरवा छै ना 
भया उनकर बधावे घटिया हा ना ॥ ५.६५ gd 

राम पोखरा के बडि करिगरिया हो ना 

चल्हकी av] ना तिलकी gue] पोस्रवा T ना 
चल्हकी uem जीवल धिरुकरवा हो ना 

Zal सपना देखाइ चलि रलो Br ना 

राम wet बाडे कुँचरा बिजेया Bt ना ॥ ५७० ॥ 
uu चल्हकी कं हाल व्यब सुनि sao Br ना 

राम चलि भेली चल्हकी नौनिया हो ना 

राम agi बाडी तिलकी «feat के ना 

राम बालि उठे चल्हकी नौनिया Bt ना 

राम सुनि aa तिलकी रनियों हा ना wow ॥ 
रानी gaa म रहल चित सस्या हो ना 

रानी राति 9 सपनवां अजगतवा छे ना 

रानी बाप राउर खनावले पोखरवा हे ना 

रामा Bar बंधावले चारू घटिया WI ना 

रानी HIB ना दसल पोखरवा हे! ना ॥ ५७० ॥ 
रानी चलि चलन पोखरा असननवाँ हो ना 

राम Baar बचन तिलकी सुनली Br ना 

राम चलि मेलो माँता का पसवा छो ना 

राम सनमुख घरलि नजस्या हो ना 

बेटी ककरा से कल गारि गे गवा TI ना ॥ ५८५ ॥ 
बेटो व्याजे! रल हमरा Waar €T ना 
«arce कङ्क से गारि गंगा करी Sr ना 
माता बाप मार Sas पोखर वा Sr ना 

afar पोखरा के बडि कर्िगिस्या हो ना 

माता इम Hal पोखरा saaat Brat ॥ ५८० n 
atat हमरा के दे ce कटिया हो ना 

माँता fe कारन इम val हे! ना 

राम बालि उठे रानी मेना है ना 

जेटी सुनि लेब gafe बचनियाँ हो ना 

राम GIA पोखरा खनने हा ना ॥ ५८५ ॥ 
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बेटी aut quai चारु घटिया हे! ना 

बेटी ant नहेंहज घरवा जेहन Br ना 

बेटी पोखरा पर आवे सवदगरा हे ना 

बेटी atfe लागि जब लोभाइ हे ना 

बेटी बाप के AAT इसब wr ना ॥ ६०० I 

बेटों सुनि ux बाप ना भंयवा हो ना 

wel भोसवे भर ह EAA खलवा SI ना 

राम तना बचन तिलको सुनली हे ना 

रानी नादि दिइली अब काटया BI ना 

राम चलि गेली तिलकी «feat हा ना d £9. ॥ 
राम चलि गली अपनो wefeur wr ना 

राम ufa रहली व्यपनी व्यटस्या हो ना 

राम दे देली बजर कं वड़वा हो ना 

राम बीति गेले आब mE संभवा Br ना 

राम उने शेली चल्हकी नौनिया Sr ना ॥ ६१० ॥ 
राम देखत बाडी तिलकी wafer Èr ना 

राम चलि भेली रानी का पसवा हो ना 

राम सुनि Sa रानी ना मेनवाँ हा ना 

रानी तिलकी बितेला zx संभवा Br ना 

रानी दे दीतू अब Ket छटिया हा ना ॥ ११५ n 
रानो xr घड़ो क दिली कटिया हे! ना 

रामा बोलि उठे रानी मनवाँ हे ना 

weal रतिये we w रतिये ve रे ना 

राम चलि भेली चल्हकी नौनिया हो ना 

राम सुनि ले तिलकी रनियाँ हा ना ॥ ६२० d 
रानी खोल SB बजड़ केवड़वा हे! ना 

रानी zx घड़ी क पौली कुटिया Sr ना 

रानी भट पट खोलली के वड़वा हो ना 

रामा दस पाँच सखिया बटोरली €T ना 

रानी गोड़वा में डाले गोडहरवा Br ना ॥ ६२५ gd 
रानो इथवा में डाले हृथसंकरवा WT ना 

रानी बारे बारे मोतिया गहली हो ना 
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रामा केली सोरु सिंगर्वा हो ना 

रानी दखिन m चिरवा पहिली हे! ना 

रानी चालिया पन्छ्ले मखमखलवा हो ना॥ ६३० d 
रानी बनवा लगावे व्यनमौलवा हे! ना 

रामा लिलरा पर साठले ब mur हो ना 

रानी नेना में करले कजरवा हो ना 

रामा HA ऊगे दूजिया क चेंद्रमाँ Sr ना 

रानी दरपन मे देखे uai हा ना ॥ १३५ | 
रानो घी च मोक मारे व्यापनि छतिया हे ना 
दबा are के दिइलन सुस्तिया हो ना 

Ear WIE कन्ता मेले निरुमोझिया हो ना 

दबा हमर जीयल घिरकरवा हो ना 

रामा सभ सखि भेली denar Br ना ॥ ६8० ॥ 
रानी पहिल देवढ़ लात डलली हो ना 

रामा बाँचे BAH काग बोलले हो ना 

रानी anal कं लात uggi डललो हो ना 

रामा सुनि as कगवा कुलच्छन हा ना 

anat तोहरा के Val दुध भात खोरवा हो ना i ६४५ | 
anar पुरुस के बटिया देखेछ हा ना 

रानी दासर देवछ लात डलली छे! ना 

रामा टिकुली zum grat गिरली हो ना 

रामा बोलि उठ तिलकी रनियाँ छा ना 

रामा सुनि aa सखिया aari रे ना ॥ ६५० ॥ 
रामा बारह बरिस बीत गेले हो ना 

रामा कबझी ना फरके मार टिकुलिया हा ना 


सखी णकर सभ करन ना बिचरवा हे ना 


रानी एकर कवन करे! मे बिचर्वा हो ना 
रानी तेसर देवए लाँघि गेली हा ना॥ ई५५ d 
रामा टटि गेले चोलिया के azar WT ना 
सखी are लागि ट्टे चोलि बंदवा हा ना 
सर्वी एकर सभ करुण ना बिचर वा FI ना 
रानी तार कन्ता घ्यावे पोखरवा हे! ना 
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रानी चोरि लागि टुटे चोलि dear हा ना ॥ eee 

रानी चाथ देवए जात डललो छे ना 

रामा फुफुति परकी y इया गिरलि है ना 

सखी शकर सभ Hee ना बिचर वा Br ना 

रानी dix मन परे Gaga Br ना 

रानी aife लागि फरुके फफतिया हा ना ॥ ६६५ ॥ 

रामा बोलि उठे तिलकी रुनिया Bt ना 

रामा सुनि लेबे सखिया सलंइरी रे ना 

सखी तोइनी करन इम से मसखरिया रे ना 

सखो मोर कन्त्ता wie ले गेलि हे! ना 

रामा मार कन्ता केले Brews दोसर बिस्वा हे! ना ॥ ६७० ॥ 
रामा जा कन्ता अब मोर afud Fr ना 

रामा केले रहिते eae guai हो ना 

रानी weal देवढ लात डलली हे! ना 

रानी sei Zac atfa गलो हो ना 

रानी सातवाँ Zag लाँघि गली Sr ना ॥ ई 34 I! 

रामा पोखरा fad घजवा लोकले Br ना 

रामा बोलि उठे चल्हकी नौनिया Br ना 

रामा चल्हको हवी बडि | इलगिया Sr ना 

रामा चलि भेली सखिया सलेरी हा ना 

रामा Teal से काग उडि चलले हा ना ॥ ई८० ॥ 

रामा जाइ कुं अरा सिरवा टरले Br ना 

राम बोलि उठे कुं आरा बिजया Sr ना 

रामा सुनि लेने rw सार कगवा रे ना 

रामा काइ सार कगवा Zi ws WT ना 

रामा बोलि उठे देबी दुश्गवा हा ना ॥ ६८५ ॥ , 

कुं खर जनम सनेछिया जटि शेली हो ना 
कुं अर Afe लागि कगवा टरेले हो ना 
रामा चलि मेले सखिया सलेहरो रे ना 
रामा चलि गेली पोखरा के भिंड़वा रे ना 
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aam Bre गेली जनम सनहिया WT ना 

बबच्या fm दे जमानी व्यब घटिया Sr ना 

रामा उठे कु अर रोके चब घटिया T ना 
रामा बोलि उठे सखिया सलेहरी हा ना ॥ ६८५४ ॥ 
रामा बोलि उठे fae] रनियोँ 9r मा 

"vgl इन g के Se न टोकरिया हो ना 
रामा सखी लोग afee व्यसननवाँ FT ना 

रामा बोलि उठे चल्हकी नोनियाँ हे। ना 

रानी व्यपना से Se ना टोकरिया €T ना | ७००॥ 
रामा बोलि उठ तिलकी रनियाँ Br ना 

रामा सुनि sas पोखरा सौद्गरवा हा ना 
sur कहाँ तोहार घरवा दुचरवा WT ना 
SHE कहं वा के कलन quarc हे! ना 

रामा घर मोर EA घनघुनवा हा ना | ७०५ ॥ 
रामा चलि शेली गए परबतवा हे ना 

रामा बोलि उठे सखिया सलेइरी WT ना 

zal wife दो जञनानी व्यब घटिया छे! ना 
रामा सखी जाग करिह अब असननियां Sr ना 
रामा बोलि उठे कुं वयर बिजेया हा ना ॥ ७१० ॥ 
सस्वो एक Tet दतुच्यनिया हो ना 

सखी दू पहर व्यसननिया छो ना 

सखी तीसर पचर देबी पुजनवाँ हे ना 

सखी atu पहर दाना दुनिया Bt ना 

सखी पचवाँ पदर मार तेव्यरिया हा ना ॥ ७१५ ॥ 
सखी Sal पुर घाट कछोड़बों हो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे तिलकी रनियं Br ना 

रामा ufa Se बावन सुबवा हो ना 

रामा yaaa VES ताहरि खलिया हो ना 
रामा तना बचन कु अर GAG हा ना ॥ ७२० ॥ 
रामा केसन EA बावन गर्भो सुबवा Sr ना 
रामा ससुर के Edi सुबेया हे! ना 


रामा बोलि उठे तिलको रनिया हो ना 
pP 
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रामा सुनि Sus पोखरा सवद्गरचा Br ना ` 
रामा जेकर बाडी रसन सुरतिया हो ना ॥ ७२५ ॥ 

रामा कसन wu] arefe wafer Bt ना 

सामा कसन इवो ता हरि तिरियवा हे ना 

रामा WIS] SH Beet बहरवा Fr ना 

रामा उन के जोब्चल घिरिकरवा हा ना 

रामा बोलि उठ कु अरा बिजया Br ना | ७३० ॥ 

रामा कसन इवी Arefe महतरिया Fr ना 
रामा कसन Ea तोहर परुखवा हे ना > 
रामा जेकर wd] Uus सरतिया हो ना 

रामा फुछवा नीअरु जेकर shear Br ना 
रामा बने बने फिरुल व्यकेलवा Rr ना ॥ ७३५ ॥ 
रामा उनकर sper घिरिकस्वा डा ना 

दवा काइ रौरा बाप के नेयाँ Sr ना 

zat का रोरा माँता क नेयं Pr ना 

at का सोरा भेया कं नेयाँ Vr ना 

Sat का रौरा भौजी के नयाँ हा ना | ७४०॥ 
रामा बोलि उठ qox बिजेया Br ना 

सखो का रौरा बाप के नेंयाँ हो ना 

सखी का रौरा माँता के wat हो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे तिलकी रुनिया हो ना 

Sal बाप के नाम बावन सुबवा Rr ना ॥ ७8५ | 
देबा भैया के नाम मानिक Gear Br ना 

देबा माँता के नाम Baal क्षे। ना 

रामा बोलि उठे grace बिजेया हो ना 

सखी बाप के नाम गोरख सिंघवा €T ना 

सखी Atal क नाम घघलवा हा ना ॥ ७५.० ॥ 
सखी भैया के नाम धीर छतिरी हो ना 

सखो भोजी क नाम सोनमतिया Br ना 

रामा बोलि उठे तिलकी रुनियाँ ह ना 

दबा काइ इवे ससुस्वा नमां हो ना 

दबा काइ इवे खरवा नमवाँ हा ना ॥ 944 d 
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zat काड "WU सासु के नमवाँ BT ना 

देबा काइ हवे शारा तिसया के «agi हो ना 
रामा बोलि उठे qum बिजेया हे! ना 

सखी काड तार ससुर के नमवाँ हे! ना 

सखी का तेर भासुर क angi BI ना ॥ 949 ॥ 
सखी का तार गोतिनी के wei हो ना 

सखी का तार af नमवाँ हे ना 

रामा बोलि उठे तिलको रनियाँ T ना 

देबा ससुर के नाम गोरख सिंघवा हो ना 

देबा भसुरु के नाम धीर तिरी छो ना ॥ ७६५ ॥ 
दबा सासु जीरक नाम घघलवा छो ना 

mar गोतिनी के नाम सोनमतिया हो ना 

zat सेयाँ क नयाँ नाहि जनल्यँँ छो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे कुं यरा बिजेया छो ना 

सखी ससुर जी के नेयाँ बावन सुबवा छो ना ॥ ७७० | 
सखी सासु जो के नाम मेनवाँ छो ना 

सखी तिसया के नाम हम नाहि ssi छो ना 
रामा तना बचन तिलकी सुनली हे ना 

रामा Brat के माह WS फरली छो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे चल्हको नौनियाँ छो ना ॥ ७७५ ॥ 
रामा सुनिले व्यब ननदोश्या छो ना 

रामा बिन naa बतियोलन् हो ना 

Hac wi fy तोहरा Anat हो ना 

रामा फ्रक छी मोर Rae fees हो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे चल्हकी नौनियाँ छो ना ॥ ७८० n 
que भलि भाँति पूरब चौकवा vt AT 

कुंचर upa पँडितवा बोलबी हो ना 

jax भलि भाँति गवना तन करबी हो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे कुँखरा बिजया झो ना 

रामा छत्तिस दवता सिरु उठोलो" tage) ॥ 
रामा जब ले atte eat बाप के बरियवा छो ना 
रामा बोलि उठे दंबिया दुसगवा हो ना 
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कसर फानि घोड़ा छोखन व्यसवस्वा छो ना 
quc इष इवी सखिया euer] हो ना 

Hux तेंहि रखिहें रब भोराइ छो ना ॥ ७६० ॥ 
RAC Bt पारे जन तकिइन हो ना 

रामा तना बचन d ua सुनले छो ना 

रामा एतना बचन तिलकी सुनलो wt ना 

रामा धाइ तिलकी धरे घोड़ा बगिया छो ना 
सामी सुनि लेबर waft बचनिया छो ना ॥ ७८५ ॥ 
सामी बारह बरिस बोत गेले छो ना 

सामी azu के कलें सपनवाँ हो ना 

सामी Bist मार सदुर बञ्रले हो ना 

सामी "spe के राति डेरा डलितन छो ना 

सामो मोरे देह उठला व्यगिनियाँ हो ना ॥ ७०० p 
सामी व्याजु मारि अगिनि बुभेतन हो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे quar बिजेया हो ना 

रामा सुनि लेब पातरि तिरियवा छो ना 

तिर्या केसे मे व्यगिनि बतेबो छो ना 

तिसया देबी दुरुगा कठवा मे रखले St ना ॥ ८०५ ॥ 
तिरिया सभ Saar होइहे ना fasten हो ना 
fafan afta Sat भाड़ मेद्नबाँ छो ना 

रामा तना बचन तिलकी west] छो ना 

तिलकी रोवे लगली जार बे जस्वा छो ना 

सामी spe खे मारा के तिव्यगले छो ना ॥ ८१० ॥ 
रामा बोलि उठे कुंच्यरा बिजेया हो ना 

तिर्या aaat मे धरव ना धिरिजवा हो ना 
तिसया रन जीति घरवा चलबों छो ना 

रामा Baal बचन के सुनलवे छो ना 

सामी जबे Bat घोड़ बगवा छो ना etu ॥ 
सामो च्याज कुछ गनवाँ देखेबन छो ना 

रामा कुर Sei फ़ड़वा दबोले हो ना 

feum उडि लागे चन ज्यकसबा छो ना 

रामा चलि भेली सखिया usa] रे ना 
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रामा चलि गेली रँगवा मइलिया St ना ॥ ८२० ॥ 
रामा जहाँ बाटै रानों ना मेनवाँ हो ना 
रामा aaga परलि नजरिया हो ना 
देबा बोलि उठे रानी तन मेनवाँ हो ना 
रामा सुनि लेबे तिलकी ae रनियाँ रे ना 
बंटी qr घडी क दिहली कटिया रे ना ॥ 5२५ ॥ 
बेटों agat गंवल सारि रतिया हो ना 
बटो काचे तार चहरा उदसवा हो ना 
रामा पोखरा क बडि mfenfeur छो ना 
रामा फिरि फिरि feat पोखरवा छो ना 
Sat Sea गंवलेो सारि रतिया हो ना ॥ ८३० I 
व्यमा भाडि बहला पकिमवा छो ना 
gar व्यौ ि लागि weer उद्सवा हो ना 
रामा तना बचन क सुनलवे छो ना 
रामा सखी अपने सपन गेली अटरिया हो ना 
रामा Sei बोले देबी ना Saat हो ना ॥ ८३५ ॥ 
कुँव्यर सुनि लेबर हमरि बचनिया छो ना 
कुँच्चर xwi बनल तोरि afaar छो ना 
रामा पडिलि लड़ेया मानिक चेद्वा छो ना 
रामा cafe लड़ेया बावन सुबवा हो ना 
रामा चलि गेले जिरज्हल किलवा छो ना ॥ ८४० | 
रामा seal wea भिरभिर नदिया छो ना 
रामा घौड़वा फनावे कुं we नदिया छो ना 
रामा sfz am गिरे afe नद्या छो ना 
रामा are लागे कुं व्र बिजया छो ना 

रामा wr के कहल नाहिं मनलो हो ना ॥ ८४५ ॥ 
रामा qua से णलो जहलखनवाों छो ना 
रामा azar गिरल श्किरश्िर नद्या हो ना 
रामा व्यब कवन करब मनसेया हो ना 
zat बोलि उठे हिच्छल बछेड़वा छो ना 
aaa छतिरी के कोखिया जनमलन हो ना ॥ ७५० ॥ 
aac Bat में गोलन wer हा ar 
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waar जाहि घड़ी लगिहे लो हवा Sencar Br ना 
बबच्या Set कसे ब्येगंजबन् हो ना 

aam सात नदी रुधिर बमकिहे हो ना 

quc इक्षा करण कठिन करेजवा हो ना ॥ ८५५ ॥ 
रामा बोलि उठे हिकला बकड़वा St ना 

qur mfe के ufcws जामिया हो ना 

aaa fafa sat भिरभिर नद्या छो ना 
बबच्या aaa anat निकालबों हे! ना 

रामा तेगवा निकालि हिच्छल लेले हो ना ॥ See ॥ 
रामा चलि मेले चिच्छल वकेड़वा हो ना 

रामा चलि झेले faces किलवा छो ना 

रामा उपर लागल कठ बंसवा छो ना 

रामा ferar लागल बबुरनियाँ हो ना 

रामा ताहि faa faces किलवा et ना ॥ 5६५ ॥ 
रामा काटि घलले अब बबरनियाँ हो ना 

Six तेगवन काटे कठ बंसवा छो ना 

रामा किला भीतर लेले पेसरवा हो ना 

रामा चारु ओर Ht घमि Va छो ना 

रामा wael ना मिले पसरवा हो ना ॥ ८७० ॥ 
रामा छक ओर रहे निकसस्वा हो ना 

रामा wa" CS बजड़ के वड़वा छो ना 

रामा set हिच्छल मारे इनि टपवा हो ना 

रामा टटि गेले बजड़ कवड़वा हो ना 
रामा Set cee दुइ चौकिदरवा छो ना ॥ veu ॥ 
रामा बोलि उठे 4] ता दुरुगवा हो ना 

gaan सुनि vss deua बिज म छो ना 

aaa बनल arts ताइरि सतिया छो ना 

बबद्या Sel करुन समजहुत्वा हो ना 

gar मारि घाले दूने जना सिरवा छो ना ॥ Sse ॥ 
रामा खेंड़वा के रुधिर feats छो ना 

रामा [SX देवए du Wee छो ना 

रामा तोसर Zap काटि गेले हो ना 
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रामा चौथे ag काटि गेले छो ना 
रामा पँचबाँ Zug काटि गेले छो ना 
रामा छव zug काटि गेले हो ना 
रामा sei cea सभ ना बनियर्वो छो ना 

रामा बेठल रूइले मुनसी देवनवाँ छो ना 

रामा लिखत रुहले बंध॒व्यन रखलेवा हो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे देबी ना दुशगवा छो ना ॥ ८९० ॥ 
रामा मारि घालन wa ना बनिववाँ छो ना 

qup मारि घालन मुनसी दवन्वाँ हो ना 

qme मारि mfe केले मंदनवाँ छो ना 

कुंचर Haat देवए काटि aaa छो ना 

रामा तेगवा के फल झरि गले हो ना ॥ ८८५ ॥ 
रामा बाँधल CEM सभ ना बंधुव्यवा ET ना 

रामा नजर परले सभ ना बंधुआवा छो ना 

रामा I8 लगले सभ ना TUBA हो ना 

रामा किया इवे राजा मानिक चंदवा छो ना 
रामा किया राजा इवे बावन Baar ET ना ॥ €०० n 
रामा बोलि उठे सभ ना बंधवा हो ना 

रामा व्यब राजा करि हँ कवन इवलिया हो ना 
रामा बोलि उठे कुँग्चरा बिजेया छो ना 

रामा afg इवे ससुर बावन सुबवा छो ना 

dux मोरु rox बिजया et ना ॥ ८०४ ॥ 
war मनवाँ में धरुन ना घधिरिजवा छो ना 

HD सभ कर से नरा बज्ुराश्ब हो ना 

रामा काटे लगले dur बरियवा छो ना 

aaa काटि afe कले मंदनवा छो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे wer बिजया छो ना ete d 
रामा सुनि लेबन सभ ar ayaa छो ना 

बबव्या लटि ae बावन बजस्थया हे! ना 

बबच्या लटि mfz aaa बावन पोखस्वा छो ना 
रामा बोलि उठे gaa बिजेया छो ना 

रामा BA लगले बाप ना भयव! VI ना ॥ €१५ ॥ 
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रामा काड झेले बाप गोरख सिंघवा हो ना 
रामा काइ भेले भैया धीर wfaz] छो ना 

रामा किया uar फँसिया दियोले छो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे बाप गोरख सिंघवा हो ना 
रामा किया इवे wa बेतलवा छो ना eRe ॥ 
रामा बोलि उठे कुँव्यरा बिजेया हो ना 

भैया नाहिं इवे भूत बेतलवा चो ना 

बबच्या सपन से Bal जुलस्वनवाँ छो ना 

बाप भार नाम कुँयरा बिजया छो ना 

रामा बोलि उठे बाप गोरख सिंघवा हो ना ॥ €२५ ॥ 
qaqa uus से शेलन जेहलखनवाँ हो ना 
WI कुलवा में क्ला फतिगवा T ना 
aaa बंसवा के we निघेनवा BT ना 

बबव्या केसे afs vs सोनमतिया ET ना 
बबच्या तोरि भोजी पस्नवाँ क Bacar छो ना ॥ €३० N 
रामा Set mme सुमिरे देबी Fam हे! ना 
रामा Sel dou चकवा उलटले चो ना 

रामा सनमुख परले नजरिया हो ना 

रामा राव लगले कुं च्यरा बिजया छो ना 

बाप yam सासत Waal कले ET ना ॥ ८३५ ॥ 
रामा बालि उठे बाप गोरख सिघवा है ना 
रामा रावे लागे बाप ना Haar Br ना 

Sart ate उठे बाप गोरख सिंघवा हो ना 
aur ate जनमे wel लिखाइ हो ना 
aur जवन भाग कले बावन किलवा हा ना ॥ €8० ॥ 
बबच्या बोलि उठे राजा गोरख सिंघवा *T ना 
बबच्या फिरि जा देस ना मुलकवा हो ना 

बाप व्यब ले में रउइले अकसर जिच्यरवा हो ना 
बाप wa भेली तीनि अब सुन्वा होना 

बाप safa BAH व्यब aul हा ना ey ॥ 
बाप किलवा दखल क घलबों हो ना 

रामा चाल भेले कु अरा बिजया हे ना 
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रामा df fees बावन जंहलखनवा छो ना 
रामा फँकि के ब्यावे बावन पोखरवा Fr ना 
रामा चलि रले Baer पोखरवा हा ना ॥ ८५० ॥ 
रामा फ्रक Arar wats बर््यितिया हो ना 
RAC सभ के पकडि aura हे! ना 
नाव्या BE सभ के बनावग हजमतिया डा ना 
रामा Swat खरिदले कपड़वा BI ना 
रामा Seal बने।ले जेवनर्वा Bt ना ॥ ५५ ॥ 
रामा सभ ds केले असननवाँ Fr ना 
रामा जेड जेसन THB सरदरुवा Sr ना 
रामा जेड जेसन केले पड्रिनवाँ हे ना 
रामा बोलि उठे gaar बिजया हे ना 
qu सभे मिलि जाई mus गिशिदिया 9r ना n egeli 
पञ्चे बाँचि sp E अकसर fasaa हो ना 
uw सभे मिलि दिदी असिरबदवा छो ना 
पञ्चे रन जीति घरवा Dat हो ना 
पञ्चे बालि उठे सभ ना बंधवा छो ना 
पञ्चे qux स्वाँ ws करब गोइर्या हो ना ८६५ N 
रामा बालि उठे doux बिजेया छो ना 
पञ्चे सभे जाई अपना अपना दसवा हो ना 
रामा चलि गेले सभ ना बंधवा छो ना 
रामा affa गेले बाप ना भेयवा छो ना 
रामा बालि उठे कुं्यर|बिज्ञेया Sr ना ॥ €७० ॥ 
रामा|सुनि spas हिच्छल बळड़वा हो ना 
घोड़ा ले जा बाप ना Baar Èr ना 
रामा उडि fewa लगले व्यकसवा हो ना 
रामा चलि गेले।देस घुनघुनवा छो ना 
रामा नजरी परलि सोनमतिया xt ना ॥ eol 
रामा जरि मरि eras खंगरवा छो ना 
छिच्छल anual क मएी टंगले we हो ना 
रामा Are परान Heal छड़।णलन Fr ना 
छिच्छल जलदी से जा HAC पसवा Br ना 
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fuso" व्यबरी रन जीति vas हा ना ॥ ८८० j 
चिच्छल सोनवाँ म॒छ़ुबाँ avec खुरिया हा ना 
रामा चलि रेले fega बक्कडवा हो ना 

रामा जहाँ बाघ मारले असनवों et ना 

रामा सभ हाल सोनवाँ qox कहले हो ना 
रामा बालि उठे देबी दुरुगवा छो ना ॥ ९५५ ॥ 
qum बनल बाडि arefe संतिया छो ना 

बबच्चा ufi चलम agire इन्वा हो ना 

रामा पोखरा के rex मिलाले Br ना 

रामा इनरा पर डाले FAC डसवा हो ना 

रामा BSH VN बावन पनिक्तरुिया छो ना ॥ €€० p 
रामा Se करे मसखरिया हो ना 

रामा बालि उठे kaa पनिहरिया हो ना 

रामा Heal क इवे मोसफिरवा हो ना 

रामा सुनि ug राजा बावन Waar हो ना 

quur yaaa Hee Arete खलिया हो ना ॥ ९९५ | 
रामा छतना बचन कुरा सुनले छो ना 

कुंब्यरा फारि देले सभन m घरिलवा छो ना 

रामा किनि लेले सभे अभरनवाँ हो ना 

रामा सभे लाँडो चलली उघरवे छो ना 

रामा चलि गेलो बावन कचहरिया हो ना | १००० | 
रामा बालि उडे सभ ना लाड्या छो ना 

रामा सुनि gas बावन गरभी Baal हो ना 
gaar Weal क रले छक सुन्वा ET ना 

रामा सभ jys कटले बस्यिवा छो ना 

रामा लटि लेले बावन safaat ET ना ॥ १००५ ॥ 
सामा फंकि देले farsa किलवा BT ना 

रामा पोखरा के गरद fata रे ना 

राजा wed] सभ के कले दुरद्सवा रे ना 

रामा तोरि खचा लागल बंहियों घनवाँ रे ना 
शामा Baal बचन खुबबा सुनले छो ना | tete | 
रामा warm मरि छोले ना खंगरवा छा ना 
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रामा सुनि लेबे बेटा मानिक चंदवा रे ना 

बेटा साजि ès व्यपनि फौजिया छो ना 

aaa भिडि wx भवरानन इवा छा ना 

रामा सर्वा के पर्काड BME? छो ना ॥ १०१४५ ॥ 
रामा व्याकर देखब सुरतिया हो ना 

रामा सर्वा से घसिया गछ़ेंबाँ हा ना 

रामा set war साजेले फौदिया छो ना 

रामा घरिया लागला ब्यसमनवाँ छो ना 

रामा बजवा बाजे जुकरवा ET ना ॥ १०२० ॥ 

रामा बालि उठे देवी दुरुगवा हा ना 

dw इहे इवे मानिक पलटनियाँ Fr ना 

रामा घोडबा नचावे कु अर मदनवाँ T ना 

रामा सनमुख भेले जबबवा छो ना 

रामा सेरि लिहले सभ ना फौदिया हा ना | १०२५ d 
रामा लागि गेले लोहवा जुकरवा हो ना 

रामा मार लागल कुरा बिजया छा ना 

रामा देबी Taam कंली कतर ऋछछ्वियाँ छा ना 

रामा wife कूटि कल मदनवा छा ना 

रामा बाँचि गले राजा मानिक चदवा हा ना || १०३० ॥ 
रामा उन BS क नाक काटि GAA छो ना 

रामा meal काटि aa घलले हो ना 

रामा afeat काटि घलले चो ना 

रामा बाँधि देले घोड़ा क पिळड़िया हो ना 

रामा चलि गेले राजा मानिक चंदवा छो ना ॥ १०३५ ॥ 
रामा जहाँ लागे बावन कचहरिया ST ना 

रामा aaqa परलि नजरिया हो ना 

रामा खिसियें भरल मतवलवा €T ना 

रामा बालि उठे बावन गरभी सुबवा हा ना 

रामा सारे जुझि जेतन भाड़े मदनवाँ हो ना ॥ १०७० ॥ 
रामा magi कटाड घरवा ep हो ना 

रामा wfaz] क को खिया जनमलन् हो ना 

रामा एतना बचन बावन सुनले छो ना 


iru it 
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रामा Stl खूबा साजे पलटनियाँ हा ना 

सामा चलि भल बावन गरभी सुबवा छो ना ॥ १०४५ ॥ 
रामा छबा चलि रले माडे मद्नबाँ छो ना 

रामा लागि गले लोइवा जभरवा हा ना 

रामा कुचर मारि काटि कल मंदनवाँ छा ना 

रामा बाँच गले राजा बावन सुबवा हो ना 

रामा कर जोरि करेला बिनतियाँ छो ary २०५० ॥ 
बब॒च्या सुनि sus wafe बचनियाँ छो ना 

RAC हम छवी तोहर ना ससुस्वा छो ना 

बब॒चा छाडि «s हमर faaan छो ना 

रामा फानि कुअर मारे उनकर सिसवा छो ना 
रामा काटि कूटि केले मेदनवाँ हा ना ॥ १०५५ ॥ 
रामा चलि रले बावन Gal गएवा हो ना 

HBL मनवाँ में करेला घमंडवा छो ना 

रामा नाहि xfed aia मारा जोरवा हो ना 
रामा wife बंहियाँ रहिते «peur हो ना 

रामा काड करतो देबी ना दुरुगवा छा ना॥ १०६० ॥ 
रामा देबी दुरुगा भैली ना बिछोहवा छो ना 

रामा घोड़ा qux शिरले इनरवा छो ना 

रामा ऊंचि ना व्यटारी तिलकी चएली छा ना 
रामा तिलकी m cafe नजरिया हो ना 

तिलकी swat चलावे इनर बनवाँ हो ना ॥ १०६५ 0 
रामा चलि शेली fae] रनियाँ छो ना 

रामा चलि Bat चल्हकी नौनियाँ छो ना 

रामा कुत्रा क बियाँ पकड़लों रे ना 

रामा लेड गेली बधव्या को इरा के चकवा रे ना 
रामा बालि उठी तिलकी रनियाँ रे ना | १०७० 
aur व्यबकी के सेनुरा lf रे ना 

ax व्याधा राज तोहर के बटब्यं छो ना 


रामा चल्हकी पएल पण्डित बोलोली हो ना 
रामा afa भाँति भेले गवनवाँ छो ना 
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रामा आधा राज fees wa काँहरे रे ना॥ १०७५४ ॥ 
रामा व्याधा राज fees wa a" छो ना 

रामा कुँअरा गेले दुव्यरा का सोभवा रे ना 

रामा Fie भैया रले सुरुज मलवा = ना 

SD भल कुँव्यर रेले व्यबदुचस्वा रे ना 

aaa इन इं के ares व्यशिनि बनवाँ छो ना ॥ १०७० n 
रामा क्लाड़त बाडे aa u[mfe बनवाँ = ना 

रामा जर लागल ga बिजेया रे ना 

रामा तीनि लोक afat च्यापन सतवा रे ना 

रामा जीरे सत ह्ोखन ना SRA छा ना 

रामा Hel तो मारली इनर बनवाँ रे ary १०८५ | 
रामा HBC के लेले बचाइ रे ना 

तिलकी लड़ लेले छाथ म तंगवा रे ना 

तिलकी सभ कर मड़ि मारि घलली छो ना 

रामा गोद्या म ees फक छोटका भंयवा रे ना 
रामा बबच्या लेश चलबों रे ना ॥ १०८०॥ 

सामी भैया के नतवा लगेनों रे ना 

सामी कोइला बोर बाँ बावन ग्या छो ना 

रामा डेंडिया फनाइ FAC चलले छा ना 

रामा बिचे रास्ते देले ना मोकमवाँ छो ना 

रामा इम Baal Rae क गोदिया छो ना ॥ १०८५. ॥ 
रामा HUI के लागि गेले निंदिया रे ना 

सर्वा लेले Ces छप्पन ना कस्या रे ना 


. शामा पेसि देले कुच्यरा के नस्टिया सेना 


रामा Bet तो लकेले डाँड़ी भितरा = ना 

रामा लोहिया लागल पहु पटले रे ना ॥ ११५०० n 
चल्हकी सामी जी के दहु ना AMES ना 

रामा जाइ चल्हकी जगाली रे ना 

चल्हुकी गिरि परली चब मुरक्किया रे ना 

रामा रोवे लगली तिलकी cfaat रे ना 

रामा केनियेँ के wa नाहिं भेले रे ना ॥ ११०५ ॥ 
रामा ABT के नतवा छोड़लो रे ना 
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रामा Swi चनन गेले मौराइ रे ना 
रामा परि गेलि सोना नजरिया रे ना 
सोनवाँ गिरि परको व्यब ना धरतिया रे ना 
रामा धोरि चलली व्यब सोनमतिया रे ना ॥ १११० ॥ 
रामा धोरि गेली देबी ना चौरवा र ना 
Saat जा बलका केले ना कसुरवा रे ना 
«uar काठि नाहि बिगबोँ रे ना 
दुरुगा watt रुन बबच्या जिति रे ना 
रामा सोनवे Barat मंडपवा रे ना ॥ १११५ d 
रामा चलि भली व्यब सोनमतिया र ना 
रामा चलि गेली donat के पसवा रे ना 
सोनवाँ Seal सतवा सुमिरली = ना 
रामा चीरि देले कापनि नखनवाँ रे ना 
रामा कुरा जियाइ व्यब घलली रे ना ॥ ११२० | 
रामा कुच्यरा लियाइ घर रली रे ना 
रामा बाजे लागल Bars बधया रे ना 
रामा बोलि उडे रानी सोनमतिया रे ना 
हेमियाँ बबुआ के बाडि अब सेतिया रे ना 
रामा बोलि उठे कुंझरा बिजया र ना ॥ ११२५ I 
हमियाँ भौजी जाइ ups रे ना 
भोजो fare लेका दिले उपद्सवा रे ना 
माजा सभ के पकडि anal रे ना 
जरजा सभ के पकड़ि मंगोली रे ना 
रामा बोलि 38 faa निजेया रे ना ॥ ११३० ॥ 
पजा सभ लडिके करन पिरोन्यारे ना 
रामा सभ के खियोली मिठेया रे ना 
रामा हँसत Greg लड़िके गेले x ना 
रामा इहां eue लेले ग्रिद्दी बसवा रे ना 
रामा इहा लेले राम जी कन चाँ रे ना ॥ ११३५ ॥ 
कुरा भारी केले देबी के पुजनवाँ रे ना 
रामा दुशगा बड़ खुस छा गली रे ना 
कुरा sp जुग जियन ना बरिसबा रे न 
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TRANSLATION. 
( INVOCATION. 


Linvoke the god of this place and earth,* and the village god: 
then I invoke the feet of my mother, and of my spiritual preceptor. 
Next I invoke the Brahm of the village, (5) and the sun god Suraj 
Mal, whose lamp is burning every day. I invoke Mother Ganges, whose 
water flows in a clear stream. I invoke the five Pandavas, (l0) and the 
heroic Hanumán.t Again I invoke the goddess Durgá: O goddess, be 
thou a help to my throat as I sing this song. O goddess, if any letters 
are forgotten, bring them together number by number. (l5) Then will 
I invoke the god Goraiyáf of Delhi and the Musalmán saint Subhán Gir.§ 

With what shall I honour, the god of this place and earth, the 
village god, the feet of my mother, (20) and of my spiritual preceptor, 
the Brahm of the village, Suruj Mal, Mother Ganges, the five Panda- 
vas, (25) Hanuman, Durga, Goraiy of Delhi, and Subhán Gir. 

With oblations will I honour the god of this place and earth, 
(30) and with grain the village god. With my ten nails (i. e, with 
reverently joined hands) will I honour my mother’s feet, and with 
yellow cloth my spiritual preceptor's. With incense will I honour the 
Brahm of the village, and with a stream of milk Suruj Mal, (35) 
with cakes|| will I honour Mother Ganges, with a golden brahmanical 
thread the five Págdavas, nnd with sweetmeats of clarified butter the 
heroic Hanumán. With a castrated goat will I honour the goddess 
Durgá, with a sheet Goraiyá of Delhi, (40) with a fowl Subhán Gir. 

Then will I call upon the name of Rim. Now will I sing the ballad 
of the prince, O gentlemen, hear attentively. 


Tue BALLAD. 


Up rose*| Queen Maina, (45) saying * hear me, O Chalhki my maid 


* Zul weal ia a common compound, menning * place.’ 

+ KERMA in the text is long form of WWIWIW, which i» » provincialism for 
हनुमान, | 

t Goraiy& of Delhi is the God worshipped by Dausádhs and other low-caate 
tribes, South of the Ganges. Hog» are sacrificed to him. 

§ I have been unable to identify this saint. 

|| पिठवें , inatr. of पिठया which is long form of fugi. 

ब्‌ This is the literal translation of qT YF and is so carried ont thronghont 
the translation of the poem. The compound, however, moans idiomatien!lly * to 
speak up. It does not moan that the person speaking actually got ap to speak. 
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servant.* Up rose Queen Mainá saying, ' Husband, hear my words.+ 
Our daughter has become fit for marringe. Go forth into the coun- 
try, and have search] made fora spouse for her.’ (50) King Báwan 
SübáS went away, and sat in his audience-chamber, and the proud 
Biwan Sübá thus spake, ‘Hear, O well-read Pandit, my daughter is 
ready for marriage. (55) Take with you a barber's| lad, go forth 
into the country, and search fora bridegroom. O Pandit, take money 
with you, and go forth and search. Search for a house worthy of 
my house, (60) and search for a boy worthy of my child. Search 
for a co-father-in-law worthy of a co-father-in-law.' On hearing** these 
words the Pandit took money, and a barber lad (65), and went forth to 
the south country, but he found not a boy worthy of Tilki.£T He searched 
unsuccessfully in the east country, and in the north. He ran to many 
cities and returned, (70) but found not a bridegroom worthy of Tilki. 
Then he went to Báwan's audience hall, and there the barber lad bowed 
lowtt and made obeisance. The Pandit blessed him, and up rose the 
proud Báwan Sübá and said (75) * Tell me the news about the boy.’ *O 
king, I have wandered to and from many cities, but, lo, your daughter 
has been born an enemy to you. Nowhere have I found a boy worthy 
of her? (80) On hearing this, up rose the proud Báwan Sübá and 
said; ‘Go to the west country, to the city of Ghunghun, there is there a 
great king and a boy worthy of Tilki’ (85) On hearing this the Pandit 
went to the city of Ghunghun, into the king's audience-hall. Up rosethe 
Brahman Pandit and said, ‘hear my humble petition.§§ (90) Your 
majesty has two sons, I would see the goods which your Majesty has 


- नौनिर्या lit. a barber's wife, long form of नजनौ, which is fem. of नाक, 
*a barber” Women of this caste are much used as domestic servants, and aro even 
indispensable at ceremonies, such as marriages, &c. 
+ qufaat is a feminine long form of बचन, ‘a word. This form gives ७ 
diminutive sense, something liko, E my dear little word". 
t जोडी लक is preterite conjunctive, in the rare sense of an Imperative. It is 
from 4/ STAT, tho causal form of y खाजा, 
& This is evidently the name of the king, but there nppears to be some confu- 
sion with the fifty-two Sübás mentioned in the well-known Allá and Radal, 
|| In arranging & marriage & barber ia tho recognized negotiator. 
q ONFE is hero used, in common gender, to signify ‘child’. It refers to tho 
king’s daughter. | 
०० WW is locative of FTW, which is long form of GTB, which is the 
verbal noun of / छुन,“ hear’. 
++ The namo of the Princess. - 
tI "X indecl participle of 4/ जव to bow 
६६ बचनियाँ us before noted is diminutive 


| 
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for sale.'* On hearing this, up rose king Gorakh Singh and said, 
‘Hear, my son, Randhír. (95) Tell the damsel Hemiyá to bring the 
prince.’ Up rose Randhir the Chhattri, “hear O damsel Hemiya, 
(l00) bring now the prince.” The damsel Hemiyá brought him, and 
the well-read Pandit inspected him, and was eatisfied,f ' O king, how 
much Tilakt will you take for the prince.’ (l05) Up rose king Gorakh 
Singh and said, ‘ Hear, O well-read Pandit, nine hundred thousand will 
I take as a Tilak, six hundred thousand as a dowry,§ four hundred 
thousand at the ceremony of Dudr púja,|| (ll0) three hundred thousand 
when the prince puts on his sacred thread, and two hundred thousand 
at the ceremony of kanhwaért. On these conditions, O Pandit, will I 
give the prince in marriage’. On hearing this, the Pandit returned 
to the castle in the mountains, (ll5) into the audience chamber of his 
king. Up rose the well-read Pandit and said "0 king, hear my petition. 
There is a co-father-in-law worthy of you as co-father-in-law. There is 
a boy worthy of your child. (l20) There ts a house worthy of your 
house, but he asks for many rupees. He asks for a Tilak of nine 
hundred thousand, for a dowry of six, for four at the ceremony of 
duár pijd, (25) for three when the prince puts on the sacred thread, 
and for two at the ceremony of kanhwdri. On hearing these words, 
0 king, I agreed to the terms, and eight days hence I fixed as the 
day for the wedding.’ (I30) Up rose the proud king Báwan Saba 
and said. * Hear, O my son Mánik Chand. Open quickly the treasury 
and send an invitation** to some of the brotherhood. Load carts with 
provisions. (l35) Tighten the pad on Bhiwardnan the elephant,tt 
mount him and go to the land of Ghunghun. There offer} the Tilak 
for the prince. Hearing these words Prince Mánik Chand departed, 
(l40) and went till he reached the land of Ghunghun. He arrived 


छ सौदा is goods for sale, Heroit refers to the king's marriageable son. In 
cortain castes, in which it is difficult to find a fit husband for a girl, a high prico is 
paid to the parents of a snitablo boy, to indace them to consent to the marriage. 
This price is made up of various items, vis., the Tilak &c., mentioned further on. 

+ सनमनर्वौ is long form of मनमान ' satisfaction." 

f Tho Tilak is the price paid to bridegroom, on the settlement of the marriage. 

& The present given to the bridegroom after the marriage, on leaving the 
bride's house. 

|| The ceremony of wolcoming the bridegroom at the bride's house, 

€ Tho ceromony of presenting a loin-cloth (kanhdwer) to the boy-bridegroom. 
The name is derived from kandhd, a shoulder, because at the time of gift, it is laid 
on the aboulder of the recipient. wate 

०० ./ WWW moans, in Bhojpéri ‘invite.’ The Maithil form ia "TW. 

+t अथवा in long form of WT a male elephant. 

TI lit. 'lay upon the prince's (head),’ the technical term for the ceremony. 
R R 
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at the king's doorway, and saith king Gorakh Singh, * Hear, my son 
Randhir Chhattri, (I45) the Tilak of the prince has come, haste 
and make the necessary preparations. Quickly give them sharbat 
and inquire as to what will be a lucky time for the marriage.’ 

He called a well-read Pandit, (l50) ‘O Pandit, hear my worda. 
Haste and look for a lueky time.” Up rose the well-read Pandit and 
said, ‘O king, now is an excellent lucky time; haste and offer the 
Hlak. (l55) Up rose now Randhir Chhattri and said, * Prince Manik 
Chand, hear me, come now within the courtyard, and haste to offer the 
tilak. 

Kiar Bijai* sate himself down, (l060) with some of his relations 
and Manik Chand, and now arose the (sound of) marriage songs. They 
now commence to offer the tilak, and behold, it was offered. (265) 
They then all went into the outer hall, and in excellent manner were 
called to dinner. The whole assembly ate and drank and became 
ready. Excellent was the manner in which they were ready. The 
eighth day was the one fixed for the wedding (at the bride's house), 
(l70) and Máni& Chand returned to his palace. 

Up rose king Gorakh Singh and said, ‘Hear, my son Ran-dhir 
Chhattri, send invitations abroad, and in excellent manner make ready 
the wedding procession.’ (l75) On hearing these words he invited 
many of his brotherhood, and in excellent manner made ready the marriage 
procession. In excellent manner did king Gorakh Singh the mighty 
prince, make ready the procession and set out.j (l80) They arrived 
at the country of the fortress in the mountains, and Gorakh Singh 


sent news of his arrival. ‘Ho watchman, hear; go to the King's 


audience chamber and tell him (l85) that the procession of the monarch 
has come. The news reached the king,§ and then said Báwan Sübá, 
‘Hear, O my son Manik Chand; in excellent manner escort the proces- 
sion, (l90) to the fortress of Jirhul' On hearing these words Manik 
Chand escorted the procession and caused them all to enter the fortress, 


* This is the name of the prince, who was the boy-bridegroom. 

4 बोम is the summoning to dinner, equivalent to the English, ‘Dinner is 
served, my Lady, of the fashionable novel. 

f This marriage procession is the ono in which the boy-bridegroom is carried in 
state to the bride's house for the wedding ceremony. After the ceremony the purty 


return with like pomp leaving the bride with her parents, When the bride is 
old enough for the consummation of the marriage, she is fetched in a similar 
manner to the bridegroom's house. This last ceremony is called the gaund, and 


will be referred to later on in the poem. Seo vv. 777 nnd f. — २ 
§ fret is a of the weak genitive termination के and of the pro- 
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and there he imprisoned them.* (l95) Then was the lucky time 
(for the marriage). They tied the prince's (i. e., the boy bridegroom's) 
horse under a Nim tree, sent for some of the brotherhood (of the bride), 
and in excellent manner the marriage takes place. (200) But all the 
rest of the marriage procession they imprisoned. 'Then up rose king 
Bawan Sübá and said, ‘Hear, 0 my son Mánik Chand, put fetters on 
their legs, load their loins with chains, (205) and hammer spikesf under 
their nails.’ Lo, to this condition did Manik Chand bring them. 

In the meantime the prince-bridegroom had entered the marriage 
shrinef where there was an image of the goddess Durgá. Now at this 
time the horse (of the prince which had been tied up under the Nim 
tree) thought within himself, (2l0) ‘O goddess Durgá, hear me. Art 
thou the guardian deity of the Prince’s childhood ? All the rest of his 
marriage procession has Báwan cast into jail.’ Behold, the horse cuts his 
heel ropes with his teeth, (2l5) he cut$ all his heel ropes. "Then he 
went to the marriage canopy, while the prince was inside in the 
shrine. 

Now the horse winks to him, and says, * Hear Prince Bijai. (220) 
All the rest of the procession hath Báwan Sübá enticed into the fortress 
of Jirhul. Only (yourself) one little grasshopper has escaped. You are 
a fool to stay here. Leap upon my back, and ride away. (225) The 
Prince leaped upon his back, and the horse Hichchhal flew into the air, || 
between the earth and sky. In the midst he described a circle. The 
horse traversed the ten countries, (230) and arrived at the city of Ghun- 
ghun. In this way did the marriage of the Prince take place. 


& I. e., he imprisoned" the procession, but not the bridegroom. The cause of 
this seomingly inexplicable act of treachery is the feeling of revenge which the 
Rajpüt felt towards tho man who had given his son in marriage. The giving ४ son 
in marriage is looked upon ns n great compliment, and as laying the father of the 
bride under a heavy obligation. To this fooling Gorakh Singh added by demanding 
an exorbitant price for his son, knowing well that Báwan Sübá must give it, os there 
was no other marriageable boy fit for the bride. By imprisoning the bridegroom's 
father Báwan Sabé in the first place gratified hia feeling of revenge, and in the 
second placo got a husband for his danghter for nothing, 

+ खपच गिया is long form of WTA ‘a nail’ or " spike." 

f The RITT is the shrine in which the married couple kneel before the 
tutelary deitios of their houses, on the conclusion of tho marriage ceremony. The 
reader may be reminded that both bride and bridegroom were absolute children, 
incapable of anderstanding what was going on. The prince, in fact, was too young 
to remember in after yoars what had happened. 

६ ५” wife mra = the Hindi y” काड WT. Jf WS is frequently used as tho 
latter half of an intensive compound in B hojpüri. 

॥ Lit. loft the solid earth, WTH is a repotition of WUT without mach meaning. 
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Now the prince's sister-in-law Sonmnti was sitting there, and her 
eyes fell upon the horse. She became mad with rage,t (235) and up 
she rose and said * Hear, thou colt Hichchhal, what has happened to the 
procession f’ Hear Ladyf Sonmati, said Hichchhal, ‘The whole pro- 
cession is in jail.” (240) Up rose Sonmati and said, * O Hichchhal, what 
kind of corpse have you hung to yourself ?' 

(Here there is a pause during which the horse tells the story to Son- 
mati.) 


So Sonmati was fain to take the prince and console herself with 


him,—the one little grasshopper of the family. 

After hearing all these things, (245) the Prince became twelve years 
older,§ and one day he went into his father’s garden, where the young 
boys|| were playing tip-cat.S Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (250) "0 
boys, hear my little word. I also would play tip-cat with you.’ Up rose 
a young boy and said, ‘ Hear, Prince Bijai, you are the king of the 
city.” (255) Up rose Prince Bijai and said, * In boys’ sport, what kingship 
is there? As a shopkeeper’s lad plays, so also would I play tip-cat.' 
‘Hear, O Prince Bijai, (260) in our play there will be abuse and quarrel- 
ing.** If the Lady Sonmati hear, she will (kill us, and) fill our skins 
with chaff,’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, * Boys, trouble not yourself 
about this, (265) I will answer for that.’ ‘Then bring your cat, and 
we will play with you." Away went Prince Bijai, (270) to the Lil 
Darwájátt ‘Hear, O sister-in-law Sonmati, I want a cat and stick.'ff 
* Hear, O Prince Bijai, what play is there in a cat for you? (275) Play 
you at gambling, or on the chaupar.'88 When the Prince heard these words, 
be went inside the Lal Darwájá and stretches a sheet over himself from 
head to foot, He forswears food and water, (280) ‘as long as, O sister 
in-law, a cat is not ready for me.’ On hearing these words, she says, 


* She was wife of Randhir who had been imprisoned with his father and the 
rest of the procession in Jirhul. 
+ शिसिआमन is instr. of शिसिया which is long form of WIS ‘ rage.’ 
t Lit. Sister-in-law. 
$ IL e, since hearing this story twelve years elapsed, or else time passed, nnd 
the prince became twelve years of age. The first interpretation is borne out by 
verso 385, and the second by verso 504. 
| स्लका = afs. IZET is long form of AW ' young.’ 
q afa ete isa game closely resembling tho English ' tip-cat,’ excopt that the 
opponent attempts to catch the ‘cat’ while it ia in the bir. 
38 . 
** गा गया is long form of अंग quarrelling. 
ff The name of a part of his palace which had rod doors. 
tt शक्षवा is long form of साध, ‘a yearning.” 
E& Chewpar is the board or cloth divided into four portions on which the game 
called pachisi is played. 
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' Hear, O damsel Hemiyá, go to Kusahar (the blacksmiths) shop, and 
quickly call him here. (285) Away went the damsel Hemiyi to the 
blacksmith's shop. *Hear, O Kusahar the blacksmith, Queen Sonmati 
calls you.’ On hearing these words (290) Kusahar went to the principal 
chamber in the female apartments, and his eyes fell (on Sonmati) before 
him. ‘O Lady, what fault have I committed, for never yet have I been 
called by you. To-day why have you called me? (295) O Lady, quickly 
give your order. * Hear, O Kusahar the blacksmith, the Prince is the 
support of my life. For his sake have I been patient, for he is the one 
grasshopper remaining in the family. (300) He it is who refuses food 
and water. Quickly make him ready a cat.’ Away went Kusahar the 
blacksmith, to where Prince Bijai was. Reverently be makes saluta- 
tion, (805) * What kind of cat does your Highness want?' *O gods! I 
want a cat of eighty maunds, and a staff of eighty-four, and in eight 
days must you make it ready.’ On hearing these words, (3]0) Kusahar 
the blacksmith went home, and began to send for all his acquaintances 
and family. He invites all his friends and relations, and the casting of 
the cat began. They all set to work casting the cat and club, (325) 
but the cat could not be made ready by them. All the friends and 
relations ran away. Away ran Kusahar the blacksmith, for the cat was 
not made ready. Kusahar left his house and goes along. (320) On 
the way he meets Bikramájit.* ‘Hear, O Kusahar the blacksmith, into 
what difficulty have you fallen, that you are running away from here. 
‘The chief man of the town is the Prince, (325) and he it is that 
asks for a cat to be made ready, a cat of eighty maunds, and a staff of 
eighty-four. He wants the cat made ready in eight days, and it is not 
so. If Prince Bijai hear of it, (330) on this account he will (kill me 
and) fill my skin with chaff. On this account I ran away.’ Up rose 
Bikramájit and said. ‘Come along to your shop, and haste and blow 
up the furnace. (335) Bikramájit preceded him home, and Kusahar 
returned. Bikramijit touched the cat and staff, and behold they were 
made ready. Away went Kusahar the blacksmith (340) to where Prince 
Bijai was. ‘Hear, O Prince Bijai, the cat is now ready.’ On hearing 
these words the prince went to Kusahar's shop, (345) and inspected the 
cat and the staff. He returned to the Lal Darwáj4, to the altar-platform 
of the goddess Durgé. ‘Hear, thou goddess Durgá. O mother, thou 
hast been the guardian deity of my childhood. (350) O mother, trusting 
in thee have I laid this taskf upon myself. Mother, I am going to play 
tipeat. Mother, give thou strength to my arm.’ Prince Bijai went off 


* Vikramádityn survives in popular memory as a great enchanter still living 
in retirement. * 
t Lit. covered my head with this not. 
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to where the young boys were playing, (355) and hid* his cat and h 
staff. When they saw him they held consultation} and said, ‘You 
first play against us. On hearing these words the Prince leaped into 
the field (360) and began to play against the young boys. He caught all 
their cats on the hop, and then came his turn to play. All the boys 
went into the field. He called the goddess Durga to his memory (365) 
‘O Durgá, be my help,’ and now the prince strikes his cat with the club. 
All the boys who happened to be in front of it, stood senseless (with 
the wind caused by it). The cat fell to the gronnd eighty kos distant. 
(370) The boys began to consult together, and ran away. Up rose 
Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Hear, you base-born boys, I played against you. 
(375) Why do you not play against me ?' On hearing these words, up a^ 
rose one little boy and said, ' Hear, O Prince Bijai, He who has such 
strength in his arms, (380) his] father is at this very time in prison, and 
so is his brother. Had you been born in a shopkeeper's house, you 
would now be supporting yourself weighing§ goods. But you were born 
from a Chhattri’s womb. (385) You are now twelve years old.|| Shame 
on your life. It was at your marriage that they were imprisoned.'4[ 
When the Prince heard these words, he threw away his staff across the 
river Yamuná, (390) went home, and draws a sheet over himself from X 
head to foot. 
Up rose the lady Sonmatí and said, * Hear, O Damsel Hemiyá. His 
Highness went to play tip-cat ; (395) half an hour more than a watch of 
the day has passed. He will get ill** if he does not get something to 
eat.”  Hemiyá went to where the prince lay with his sheet drawn over 
him from head to foot. Up rose the Damsel Hemiyá and said (400) 
‘ Your Highness, it is time to wash your teeth,tt to bathe in the Ganges, 
to worship the goddess, and to eat food.” Up rose prince Bijai and said, 
‘ (405) Hemiyá, then will I brush my teeth, when you tell me the name 
of my father and of my brother. Up rose the Damsel Hemiyá and. said 
‘Prince, this thing your Highness's sister-in-law knows.’ (4l0) Away 


went the damsel Hemiyá to where was the Lady Sonmati, and saw her * 
= व्यन्ह = '्यन्ध, ' hidden’. - 
, + सनमतवा is long form of WWW. — | E 
- t सेकर for तेकर is on onusual form in Bhojpüri. lt is more common in 


Magahi. In Bhojpüri it has only been noted south of the Ganges. 3५ > 
` § इंडिया in long form of RP, “the bar of a eon p 
P. Sp i; Gt pole to verse ME. LEE 


t^ c equa — s uS A ४000 brush, XIV ७ ~ — ‘of brushing. JA A 
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in front of her. Up rose the Lady Sonmati and said, *Hemiyá. How 
is his Highness?’ (4l5) Up rose the Damsel Hemiyá and said, *O 
Lady, how can I say how his Highness is? The prince is speaking evil 
words. He is asking the name of his father and of his brother.’ 
(420) Sonmati went taking with her a vessel of water, and a tooth- 
brush. She took with her cow's milk and a bundle* of Magahi betel, 
(425) and went to the Lál Darwéjd, where prince Bijai was sleeping, 
and stood by his head. ‘ Arise, prince, brush thy teeth, and bathe 
in the Ganges. (430) Drink a vessel of cow's milk and chewf a bundle 
of Magahi betel. Give up the anger in your heart. (435) You are 
the support of my life; for you my whole day passes. For your sake 
have I been patient.’ Up rose prince Bijai and said, ‘Sister, I will 
eat food and drink water,f when you tell me my father's name. What 
happened to my brother?' (440) * When you were yet in your mother's 
womb,S your father died. The day that you were born, was the day 
on which my husband (your brother) took me to his house|| and on the 
same day your brother (my husband) died.' (445) When he heard this 
he said, ‘If yeu were not my sister-in-law, I would strike even you on 
the head and kill you. Sister-in-law, my father went to my wedding, 
and now he is suffering in prison. (450) Sister-in-law, my brother 
went to my wedding, and now he is suffering in prison. My wife's 
father’s name is Báwan Sübá, and it is he who has put them in prison.’ 
When Sonmati heard these words (455) she began to weep bitterly, 
and went into the female apartments, where her friends and companions 
were. ‘Hear my friends and companions, the prince went to play 
tip-cat. (460) Who has wakened up the waspf Friends, the prince 
remembers his father and his brother. He is going into his enemy's 
country. Tell me what I am to do to prevent it. How shall I cause 
the prince to forget ?** (465) Up rose her friends and companions and 
said, ‘Friend, put anklets on your legs, and on every hair plait a pearl. 
Take unto yourself the sixteen charms of a woman; make and spread a 
bed, (470) and go and catch the prince's arm.” She took unto herself 
all the charms, and went into the Lél Darwájá, where prince Bijaiyá was 
sleeping. She caught the prince by the arm, (475) * Prince, come with 


” eret ia a bundle of 200 leaves of betel for chewing. 
+ Tho 4/ कचर lit. ‘champ’, from the noise (WY WY) made by the teeth. 
The same root is also used for cutting grass with n sickle for a like reason. 
f Lit. I will eat from food to water. 
5 "TR HT is long form of तन, ' womb". 
|| The ceremony of Gaund referred to in verso l79. 
* 4. e his fiery nature. 
ee of भार = Hindi ४ WW. 
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me to the female apartments. Of what is written in our fate there is 
no eraser. For you and me it is written that we shall sleep pleasantly 
together.” Prince Bijai went as she told him, and Sonmati (laid herself 
down beside him) and slept. (480) But, behold, between them the 
prince lays a sword. Up rose the lady Sonmati and said, ‘the red of 
dawn has begun, and morn is breaking. Prince, turn and look upon 
my face, When the prince heard these words, (485) he got up and 
stood, ‘Up to to-day you have been my sister-in-law,* but from to-day 
you are to me as my mother.’ 

Sonmati went out followed by the prince, (490) who said, ‘ Sister- 
in-law, where is the colt Hichchhal ?' Up rose the Lady Sonmati and 
said, ‘the horse was in its stable.” (495) Against the door of this stable 
she had placed a millstone. "There the prince called to mind the goddess 
Durgá. ‘O Durgá be a help to my arm.” He went and upset the mill- 
stone, and his eyes fell upon the horse. (500) The colt Hichchhal 
began to weep, and up he spake, full of anger, and mad. * Prince, why 
have you shown me your face? Twelve yearst have passed by, (505) 
and you have put me also into the stable.’ Again he said, " Prince thus 
hast thou done in thine own castle.’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, 
* Hichebhal, I did not know your condition. (5l0) To-day have I heard 
it for the first time, and I came tosearch for you.’ Then the prince took 
him out of the stable to his father’s tank, and there he rubbed him 
down and made him ready. (5l5) He then went to his own doorway, 
tied up the horse under a nim tree, and gave him clarified butter and 
sweet cakes. He increased its allowance of grain, and then the horse 
became ready. (520) The prince went to tho female apartments, where 
was his sister-in-law Sonmati. ‘Sister, give me a horse's saddle Z 
She gave him a saddle, and he brought it to the horse (525) and girthed 
it on. He leaped upon its back and rode upon it. Up rose his sister- 
in-law Sonmati and said, ‘ My prince, you are going to the enemy 's land, 
go thou first to the platform of the goddess's altar, ( 530) and kneelf 
before her.’ He went to the platform, and prayed, saying, * Goddess, I am 
going to the enemy's land, remain a help over me. (535) Up rose 
the sister-in-law Sonmati and said, ‘My prince, keep the goddess Durga 
in your heart. She further said, ‘You are going into the enemy's land, 
how shall I know your welfare?’ (540) Up rose prince Bijai and said 
‘Get a green sandal tree cut, and have it planted in your courtyard. 


® According to native custom, it is allowable for a woman to joko with her 
husband's younger brother. This sometimes leads to intrigues, which, when between 
these, are looked upon as almost venial, especially when tho woman is & widow. 
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As long as that sandal tree remains fresh, so long know that the prince 
is living, (545) when the sandal tree withers know that the prince has 
been killed in battle.* Up rose sister-in-law Sonmati and said as she 
wept, ‘My prince, from to-day you have begun to forget me.’ 

(550) Away went Prince Bijai, and Hichchhal flew away into the 
sky. He went and went till he arrived at the fortress in the mountains., 
The prince halted at Báwan's tank. (555) Up rose the goddess Durga 
and said, * My Prince, thou art come into the enemy's land. Here must 
you show subtilty. I am going to Báwan's castle, and will show a 
dream to Chalhki. f (560) Awny went the goddess to Báwnn's castle, 
to where Chalhki, the barber's wife was sleeping. The goddess took 
the form of a cat, ‘Hear, O Chalhki, the barber's wife, Tilki's? father 
has had a tank dug, (565) and her brother has built the steps to it. 
Great skill§ has been shown in building it. O Chalhki, Tilki has never 
seen it, O Chalhki, shame upon her life’. When Debi had shown this 
dream, (570) she returned to prince Bijai. 

0 my gentlemen, now hear what happened to Chalhki. She went 
to where was the princess Tilki, and said, (575) ‘Hear, O Princess, I was 
asleep in my room,|| and at night I saw a wondrous dream, O Princess, 
your father has dug a tank, and your brother the four flights of steps 
to it, (580) and you have never seen it. Come and bathe in it.’ When 
Tilki heard these words, she went to her mother, and her gaze fell upon 
her. (585) ‘O daughter, have you abused or quarrelled with any 
one, that to-day you are come to me?’ 'O mother, I have neither 
abused nor quarrelled with any one, but my father has dug a tank, a 
tank of great symmetry. (590) Mother, I would go and bathe in it. 
Mother, grant me permission to go. For this reason am I come.” Up rose 
Queen Mainá and said, *O daughter, hear my words. (595) In the 
courtyard will I have a tank dug, In the courtyard will I have four 
flights of steps built. In the courtyard bathe thou, and go back to thy 
apartments. Daughter, to the tank (you mention) come merchants, 
and you will become enamoured of them. (600) You will get your 
father's name laughed at. If your father or brother hear of it, they will 
kill me, and fill my skin with chaff.’ On hearing this Tilki (understood 
that) the queen had not given her leave, (605) and went n way to her 


° ./ जभ, ‘be killed in battlo'. 
+ Tho maidservant of queen Maina. 
f Bijai's wife, tho daughter of Bawan Sibi. 
& करिगरिया is long form of करिगरो. 
| खित सरिया ix long form of चित सारी which ix said to bo the same as faa 
सारो, * a little painted room,’ but the moaning of the word is very doubtful, 
8 8 
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own palace, where she lay down, and tightly fastened the doors. Morn ing 
and evening passed away, (6l0) and thither came Chalhki the barber's 
wife, and sees the state in which Tilki is. She wentto the queen, * Hear, 
queen Maina, Tilki has passed a morning and an evening (shut up in 
her room), (0l5) now, give her leave to go." The queen gave leave for 
Up rose queen Maina and said, * Chalhki, go and bathe 
and return by night. Away went Chalhki the barber's wife (620) 
‘Hear, princess, open your tightly shut doors, I have got you leave for 
two half-hours.' The princess instantly opened the tightly shut doors, 
and collected five or ten of her friends and companions. (625) On her 
legs she placed anklets, and on her arms, armiets. On every hair she 
plaited a pearl, and adorned herself with the sixteen graces. A garment 
of the south she wore on her body, (630) and a velvet bodice. The very 
strings of her bodice were priceless. On her forehead she stuck a 
silver spot, and in her eyes she placed collyrium. (She was as beautiful 
as) the moon of the second day of the lunar fortnight, when it rises. 
(635) She looked nt herself in a mirror, and struck her breast a heavy 
blow. “O God, why did you give me so much beauty, when my husband 
is so pitiless. Shame upon my life!’ (640) All her friends and com- 
panions were ready and sho stepped ont of the first door. On her left 
side a crow cawed, and she drew back the foot which she had put for- 
ward ;* saying, ‘ Hear, O crow with lucky marks, (645) I will give you 
a dish of rice and milk,+ if you will show me the path of my husband.’ 
As she stepped out of the second door, the silver star upon her forehead 
fell to the ground. Up rose the princess Tilki and said, (650) ‘ Hear, 
O my friends and companions, twelve years have passed (since my 
marriage) and never has my silver star sprung up (and fallen to the 
ground). Consider now all about this, ‘O Princess, what can we con- 
sider about this ?' (655) She passed the third door, and the strings of 
her bodice burst. ‘O friends, why burst the strings of my bodice ? 
Consider now all about this.” ‘O Princess, your husband is come to the 
tank, (660) and for this reason do the strings of your bodice burst.’ 
She stepped through the fourth door, and lo the end of her sheet which 
was gathered and tied up in front slipped open. ‘ O friends, consider 
now all about this.’ ‘ Princess, you are thinking of him to whom you 
are married, (665) hence has the end of your sheet slipped open.’ Up 


७ गर्यौ is long form of WT, ‘front’. 

+ These lines are constantly appearing in various songs. A crow is supposed 
to be able to toll the whereabouts of any person, because it ia a great traveller, and 
because its caw ia said to be WT, STW, ‘place, place,’ and henco it knows avory 
place. 
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rose Princess Tilkí, and said, ‘Hear, 0 friends and companions. You 
are bantering me. A falcon has carried off my husband. (670) He 
has probably married somebody else. If he were here now, he would 
have come to take me off to his own house.* She stepped over the 
fifth doorway, and passed through the sixth (675) and the seventh. 
Behold, a flag is visiblet at the tank. Up rose Chalhkí the barber's 
wife and spoke to the Princess. (Now Chalhki wasa great favourite with 
her.) And the friends and relations went on. 

(680) In the meantime the crow flew to where the Prince was, and. 
cawed over his head. Up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘Hear you base- 
born crow. Why, base-born one, did you caw ? (685) Up rose the goddess 
Durga and said, * Prince, the love of your life has joined you. And on- 
that account the crow cawed. Up came the friends and relations and 
ascended the high bank of the tank. (690) Up rose the goddess Durga 
and said, ‘Hear, Prince Bijai, the love of your life has come. Now 
go and block up the sandni ghdt.'f Up rose the Prince, and sat down 
and blocked the ghát. (695) Then said the friends and companions, and 
Tilki, *0 Chalhki ask him who he is; and say that these young ladies 
want to bathe.” Said Chalhki the barber's wife. (700) *O Princess, ask 
him yourself Then up rose Tilki and said, * Hear, O merchant by the 
tank, where is your house and home? For what place have you 
started P§ (705) ‘My house is in Ghunghun, and I am come to the 
fortress in the mountains." Said tho friends and companions, ‘Sir, be 
good enough to leave the sandni ghat, for the young ladies want to 
bathe.’ (7l0) Up rose prince Bijai and said, * Young ladies, one watch 
will I consume in washing my teeth, the second watch in bathing, the 
third in worshipping the goddess Durgá, the fourth in eating, (7l5) the 
fifth in making myself ready, and at the sixth watch will I leave the 
ghát." Up rose the Princess Tilki and said, ‘if Báwan Súbá hears this, 
he will fill your skin with chaff.” (720) When the prince heard this he 
gnid, * How is the proud Báwan Sübá? I would like to see the bravery 
of the father-in-law.'|| Then said Tilki, ‘ Hear, O merchant by the tauk, 
what is the mother, (725) of one who hath such beauty as you, like? 
What is your wife like, who could for the sake of gain send thee forth 


è The ceromony of gaund, see noto to verse 70. 

= 

ty लोक or SIF, ‘ be visible’. 

f The sandnt ghdt is the flight of steps at a tank reserved for Pardá-nishén 
women,  Loowe or impudent fellows can ofaily nnd most effoctually blook it by 
simply sitting near it, as no respectable woman will then approach it. 

है. A पाएंत im n dress or cloak worn by a man, which, when he is going on a 
journey, ho sends out on the way before him at an auspicious time. 

|| wee is hore used, like sx ' brother-in-law,' na an abusive term. 
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into the world? Shame upon their lives, (730) Up rose Princo Bijni 
and said, * What is your mother like, and what your husband like, 
that you whose body is lovely as a flower, (735) are allowed to wander 
alone in the forest. Shame upon their lives. ‘What is your Honour's 
father's name, and what your mother's? What is the name of your 
brother (740) and of his wife?’ Up rose Prince Bijni and said, * What 
is your Honour's father's name, and what your mother’s?’ Saith Tilki, 
(745) * My father's name is Báwan Saba, my brother's Manik Chand, 
and my mother’s Mainá. Saith Prince Bijai, ‘My father’s name is 
Gorakh Singh, (750) and my mother's Ghaghelwá. My brother's name is 
Randhir Chhattri, and his wife's name is Sonmati.’ Up rose Princess 
. Tilki, and said, * What is the name of your wife's father, (755) nnd whnt 
of her brother, and mother? and what is your wife's name?’ Up rose 
Prince Bijai and said, * What is the name of your husband's father, (760) 
and what of your husband's elder brother? What is the name of that 
elder brother's wife, and what is the name of your husband ?' Saith 
Tilki, ‘My husband's father's name is Gorakh Singh, (765) and my 
husband's elder brother's name is Randhir Chhattri. My husband's 
mother’s name is Gaghelwa, nnd that of my husband's brother's wife is 
Sonmati, but I never came to know my husband's name.’ Saith Prince 
Bijai, (770) ‘My wife's father's name is Báwan Saba, and her mother’s 
name is Maina, but my wife's name I never came to know. When 
Tilki heard these words she turned back her face which had been facing 
him,* (775) and Chalhki rose and said, * Hear, my brother-in-law,f you 
have been talking to your wife before you have taken her to your house.] 
O Prince, you must pay the customary forfeit.’ The Prince gave her 
a gold mohar, (780) and then she continued, *O Prince, in excellent 
manner will I prepare the marriage platform for you, and will send for a 
well-read pandit. In excellent manner will I send you home with your 
wife, Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (785) *I have taken the thirty-six 
gods upon my head (in a vow) that till I shall have cut my father's chains 
(I will not do this). Then said the goddess Dürgá to him, * Leap upon 


* A woman cannot talk to her husband in public. 


tA ननदे।दया “is tho husband of a husband's sister (AWE). A woman is 
allowed to banter with her WASTES.  Chalhkí, of course, was not really married to 
Tilkí'a brother, bnt amongst women of the same village who aro friends, it is cus- 
tomary to call each other sister or other blood-relations and when not of the samo 
village, sister-in-law or other relationship by marriage. In verse 078 wo have seen 
that Chalkki and the princess were great friends, and from this it evidently appears 
that they did not belong to the samo village. Hence they called cach other sister- 
in-law. And as Chalhki called Tilki hor husband's sister, sho exercised the privilege 
of bantering Tilki’s husband. 

$ Seo note about gaund to verse 79. 
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thy horse and ride away. These friends and companions (790) will 
taake you forget your vow. Prince, look not behind or before. When 
the Prince heard this (he leaped upon his horse), and when Tilki heard 
it, she seized the horse's bridle, saying, (795) * My Lord, hear my little 


word, Twelve years have passed, and I have thought of the vermilion | 


of my forehead as but a dream.* To-day it has come back to me. 
O husband stay here but one night. (800) In my body a fire is rising, O 
husband, to-day put that fire ont,’ Up rose Prince Bijai and said, * Hear 
me, O slender wife. How can I put that fire out? (805) I have placed 
the goddess Durgá round my neck, and, if I do as you desire, all the gods 
will be displeased with me. I would be killed in the open battle-field.” 
When Tilkí heard these words, she began to weep bitterly. (BI0) ' Hus- 
band, from to-day thou hast deserted me.’ Said the Prince, * Wife, 
be patient in your heart. This very day will I conquer in the fight, 
and come to your house. When she heard this she said (5Bl5) * Hus- 
band, I will let go the horse's bridle if to-day you will show me some of 
your skill, but the prince touched the horse's flanks with his heel, and 
Hichchhal flew into the nir. 

The friends and companions returned (820) to the female apart- 
ments, to where was queen Mainá, and her eye fell upon them. * Ye 
gods, said the queen ' Hear me, Princess Tilki. (825) I gave you 
leave for two half hours, where have you passed the whole night, and 
why is your face sad?’ ‘O mother, the tank was very exquisite, and I 
went round and round it to look at it. (830) "Twas there that I passed 
the whole night. 'The west wind blew hard, and that is why my face 
issad.' When the mother had heard this, they all went away to their 
own apartments. 

(885) In the meanwhile, the goddess Durgá said, * Prince, hear my 
words. Now is your lucky time. Your first fight will be with Mánik 
Chand, and your second with Báwan Sibi’, (840) So he went to the 


fortress of Jirhul, where flows the river Jhirjhir. He made his horse 


to leap into it, and behold his sword fell into the river. Prince Bijai 
began to lament, (845), ‘Alas, I listened to no advice, but came to the 
prison of my own accord. My sword has fallen into the Jhirjhir, how 
now will I be able to show my bravery ?' Lo, up rose the colt Hich- 
chhal and said (850) * Prince, you were born from a Chhattri's womb. 
If you are distressed at so little as this, when the time for fighting with 
weapons comes, how will you bear it? Seven rivers of blood will 
issue forth. (855) Prince, harden now your heart.’ Then said the colt 
* Prince, hold the bridle tightly, and I will dive into the river Jhirjhir, 
and bring out the sword in my tooth,’ (860) and, behold, Hichchhal 


* Vermilion is worn only by married women. 
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brought out the sword, and went along to the fortress of Jirhul. Above 
the fortress was planted a hedge of solid bamboos,* and below was a 
clamp of (thorny) báb urs,t (865) and encircled by these was the fortress 
of Jirhul. He cut down the baburs,t and with his sword tho bam boos ; 
and then he entered within the mmparts. The prince went round it in 
all directions (870), but nowhere could he find an entrange to the inner 
fort. At last on one side he found a doorway, but the doors were 
tightly shut. Hichchhal gave them a violent kick,§ and the tightly shut 
doors burst open. (875) There there were two watchmen, and saith the 
goddess Durga, * Hear, Prince Bijai, now is your time, make a beginning ll 
here. (880) The prince killed both of these watchmen, (and cut off) 
their heads, and he gave his sword blood to taste. The Prince cut 
through the second door, and the third door was cut through and the 
fourth, (585) fifth and sixth. At the last were found all the shopkeepers, 
and Báwan Sübá's prime-minister was seated there, casting up the 
account of the food given to the prisoners. (890) Up rose the goddess 
Durga and said, * Kill all the shopkeepers, and the prime-minister. So 
the prince hacked till he had made a clear space and then he cut through 
the seventh door, (895) so that the edge of the sword became blunt. The 
prisoners were all still in prison, and when they saw him they began to 
weep. ‘Is this Prince Manik Chand, (900) or King Bawan Sibi?’ 
And they said, ‘ How will the King treat us?’ But up rose Prince Bijni 
and said, ‘It is not my father-in-law Bawan Sibi, (905) My name, O 
prisoners, is Prince Bijai. Be patient in your hearts, and I will bring 
back the vermilion to your (wives') foreheads.’ He began to cut the 
bonds of the prisoners. He cut and cut and made a clear space. (90) 
Then up he rose and said, * Hear, O prisoners, plunder Báwan's market,’ 
which they did, and then went to Báwan's tank. Then up rose Prince Bijai 
and said, (9l5) as he began to search for his father and his brother, 
‘What has become of my father Gorakh Singh, and what of my brother 
Randhir Chhhttri? Has Báwan Sibi had them hung ?' Then up rose his 
father Gorakh Singh** (920) (saying) * Is this a goblin ora demon ?' Up 
rose Prince Bijai and said, * It is neither a goblin nor a demon. I came hero 


. wears, a kind of thin, strong, malo bamboo used for fences. 
t बबुरनिया is long form of बदरानौ or बब॒रबानों, a bábur clamp. 
६ डपवा is long form of ZTN, ' foot,’ 
|| FAST = a beginning. 
बु See note to verse 798. — | | | 
(७० Evidently Gorakh Singh and Randhir had been imprisoned separately from 
the rest of the marriage procession, und had not yet boon released. 


* 





४ 
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to the prison of mine own accord, my name is Prince Bijai^ (925) Then 
said his father Gorakh Singh ‘Have you come of your own accord to 
the prison? You who are the last grasshopper of your family. You 
have extinguished your family by doing so. How did you escape from 
Sonmati ? (930) You are the support of her life,’ Then the Prince called 
the goddess Durgá to mind, and upset the millstone (which was laid 
against the door of their dungeon), and stood face to face with them. 
Prince Bijai began to weep, (935) * O father has the Sübá given you all 
these tortures ?' Up rose his father Gorakh Singh and said, and he and 
Randhir began to weep,—up he rose and said, ‘ In a former life I got 
written in my fate, (940) the (troubles) which I suffered in Báwan'a 
fortress. He said, moreover, ‘Go back, Prince, to your own country." 
* O father, up to now I have been but a single life, now we have become 
three princes, (945) and in whatever direction I can look, I will take® 
possession of the fortress,’ so saying he set fire to Báwan's prison and 
departed. He came to Báwnn's tank, (950) —to the tank called Bhiwars. 
Just then a procession of barbers was passing by, and the Prince had 
them stopped and brought to him, and told them to shave all the pri- 
soners. He then bought them clothes, (955) and prepared food for them. 
They all bathed, and according to the rank of each he gave them suit- 
able apparel. Up rose Prince Bijai and said, (960) ‘ All you go home to 
your houses together, my life (i. e. I) will remain here alone. Do you all 
unite in blessing me. I myself will conquer in the fight and come home 
today.’ Up rose the prisoners and said, (965) * We will make a crowd 
behind your honour, but the Prince said, * No, all go to your own 
country, So they all went away, only his father and his brother remained 
behind. (970) So up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘ Hear, my colt Hich- 
chhal, take home my father and my brother. Away flew Hichchhal 
towards the sky, and arrived at the country of Ghunghun. (975) 
Sonmati's gaze falls upon him, and she burns herself to ashes with 
anger. ‘O Hichchhal, what kind of corpse have you hung to yourself? 
Where have you left him who is my life. Hichchhal, haste and go to the 
prince, (980) and be victorious in the fight and come back at once. Then 
will I cover your hoofs with gold". Away went the colt Hichchhal to 
where the tiger (i. e. Bijai) is crouching and told him all that Sonmati 
had said. (985) Up rose the goddess Durga and said, * Prince, now is 
your time, come to the well of Bhiwarinan.’ So he (destroyed) the 
tank and mixed it up with dust, and took up his station by the well. (990) 
Thither came some of Báwan's damsels to draw water, and he began to 
banter with them. ‘Good sir, from what country are you a traveller ? 
If king Báwan Sübá hear of this, (995) he will kill you and fill your skin 


०. ५“ घासत, eoo vorse l5. 
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with chaff' When the Prince heard these words, he smashed all 
their water-jars, and tore from them their ornaments, and the damsels 
went away from him with their clothes torn, (l000) and came to Báwan's 
audience-chamber, Said they, * Hear, proud Bawan Saba, some king 
has come, and cut all the fetters of your prisoners. ((0005) He has 
plundered Báwan's market. He has fired the fortress of Jirhul. He 
has mixed up your tank with dust, and he has brought us to this evil 
plight. Has the woodworm attacked yourarm, O Süba?"' (l0l0) When 
Báwan heard these words he burnt himself to ashes with anger. * Hear 
me, son Manik Chand: make ready your army. Fasten the pad on Bhà- 
warinan the elephant, (l0l5) and seize the base-born one and bring him 
here. I will see what sort of man he is. I will make the base-born 
one cut grass, So the Prince makes ready his army, the dust whereof 
reaches to heaven; (l020) and the trumpets sound the call to battle. 
Up rose the goddess Durgá and said, ‘ Prince, here is Manik Chand's 
army.’ So he made his horse to prance in the field, and stood up before 
(the army) in answer to the challenge. (2025) He stopped all the army, 
and the battle with weapons began. As the Prince attacked them, 
Durgá overshadowed (and protected him). He hacked and hewed 
till he had cleared the battlefield,* (l030), and only Prince Manik 
Chand survived. His nose he cut off, and then his ears and arms, and 
then he tied him up with his horse's heel-ropes. (l035) Manik Chand 
went off to Bawan’s audience-chamber, and appeared before his eyes. 
Bawan became filled with rage and drank with it. Up rose the prond 
Bawan Saba and said, (l040) * It would have been better if you had been 
killed in the open battle-field than that you should come home with your 
ears cut off. You were born from a Chhattrí's womb. When Báwan 
had heard all this, he made ready his own army, (l045) and started, and 
arrived at the open field, and then again began the battle with weapons. 
The Prince hacked and hewed till he had cleared the battle-field, and 
only King Báwan Sibi survived. (l050) With hands humbly clasped 
Bawan says, ‘ Sir, hear my little word, Iam your father-in-law. Spare 
my life. But the Prince leaped and cut off his head. (l055) So he 
hacked nnd hewed, till he had cleared the battle-field and went off to 
Báwan's castle. , 

Now the Prince begins to feel boastful. ‘If there had not been 
strength in my thighs, if there had not been valour in my arms, then 
(2060) what could the goddess Durgá have done.’ At this the goddess 
Durgá became displeased, and the horse and Prince falls into a well. 
Behold, Tilki had mounted a high upper room and, her gaze falling 


* Lit. ' made a clear fiold ' 


= 
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upon the Prince, (32065) she cast magic arrows® to him. Then she and 
Chalkhi the barber's wife came, and pulled out the prince by the arms. 
They took him to the wheel of Buddhü the potter. (l070) Up rose 
Princess Tilkí and said, 0 Buddhá, if you will bring back the vermilion 
to my forehead, I will give you half my kingdom. 

(Here the potter is supposed to bring the prince to life.) Then 
Chalhki sent for a well-read pandit, and in excellent manner did the 
prince take her offf to his house. (१075) Half her kingdom he give 
to the potter, and the other half did he now give to the Brahman. 

The prince went outside before the door of the palace, and there 
was & younger brother of Tilki's known as Suruj Mall, who said, * It is a 
good thing he has come out of the house. (l050) Ho there, attack him 
with fiery missiles.’ So (the servants) fired fiery missiles at him, and 
Prince Bijai began to burn. Then (Tilki) began to call to memory all 
the virtuous actions which she had performed in any of the three worlds. 
‘O my virtuous actions, unite together and be my assistance.” (IU5S) 
So she throws out magic arrows, and saved the prince. Then she took 
8 sword in her hand, and cut off all (the enemies’) heads. 

She had one little brother, still at the breast, remaining. (L090) 
* Him,’ she said, ‘I will take with me, and will thereby keep in existence 
the relationship of brother, for, O my husband, I will sow Báwan's castle 
with charconl.'S The prince made her ascend her litter, and started, 
and they halted half way on the road. (]095) (Saith the little brother) 
* T will sleep in the bosom of the prince. The prince became sleepy, 
and the base-born little brother had with him fifty-six knives, which he 
thrust into the prince’s throat, and then hid himself inside the litter. 

(l00) The dawn came, and the morning broke, and saith the 
princess, ‘O Chalhki, wake my husband.” Chalhki went to awake him, 
but when she saw him, she fell fainting, and the princess Tilki began to 
weep. (205) ‘On neither side have I any one now, for I deserted my 
father’s house.’ 

In the meantime the sandal tree in Sonmati’s court-yard withered, 
and her gaze fell upon it, and she fell upon the earth. (IlI0) Then she 
ran, she ran to the goddess Durgá's altar-platform. ‘O Durga, if the 
Jad|| has committed a fault (spare him). I would never cut off my 
right hand. 0 Durgá, if the Prince is victorious this time, (ll]5) 


® Lit. Indra’s arrow. A kind of magic weapon. 
+ The prince was evidently drowned. When a man is drowned, natives lay 


him on a horizontal potter's wheel, which they revolve rapidly to make him vomit, 
t The ceremony of gaund gee yorse l72. » 
§ I. e. burn it to ashes, 
|| SWAT is strong form of WTWS, * a boy.’ 
s I. 6. he is your devoted helper, and like a right hand to you. 
TT 
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I will thatch your temple with gold’. Then Sonmati hastened away to 
the Prince, and there she called to mind her former virtuous actions 
She split open her finger-nail,* (l]20) broughtt the prince into life, 
and took him home. Then songs of rejoicings began to be played. So 
up rose the Princess Sonmati, * O Hemiyá, now is the lucky time for the 
prince, (l]25) and up rose Prince Bijai and said, ‘O Hemiyá, tell my 
sister-in-law to bring to me the boys who gave me good advice. So his 
sister-in-law did so, (lI30) and the Prince ordered them to be clothed in 
apparel of honour, and had them all feasted on sweetmeats, and laughing 
and sporting the boys went away. 

Then the prince began to live as a householder, (lI35) and called 
upon the name of Ram. He held a great function in honour of the 
goddess Durgá, who was thus made very happy, (and said) * O prince, 
may you live for years from age to age 


* Many persons are supposed to carry ambrosia in their finger which is capable 
of bringing dend persons to life. Cf. song of Gopi Chand, last paragraph. 
+ «/ BSS sco verse 26. 
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such all pronuncintion is made to yield to the necessities of the tune. 
Take for example the first word in these songs, कञचथिछ; as I have heard it 
sung, the second syllable, fw, is pronounced and held on for as long as 
five or six other'syllables together, so that, to judge by the singing, even 
aur would be a very inadequate representation of the pronunciation of 
the word. Yet the word is certainly @fat in ordinary prose, and afar 
(or rather कंथि"फ, see next note) is required by the metre, such as it is. 
Hence, except in the case of No. lV, I have not given the name of 
the metre at the head of each song, but the name of the air to which it is 
sung. No. IV is not sung to any special air, and hence I have given the 
name of the metre as Thumart. Most of the songs are sung to the air 
called Kajari git, an air which is popular at the commencement of the 
rainy season, when the A is covered with clouds, and which is so called 
for that reason, the clouds bës im pared to कार or lamp-black collyrium. 
If it is wished to classify uf songs under any known metre, it will be 
found easiest to class all Aajaris as irregular Thumarís, but pandits deny 
that they fall under any metrical system whatever. १ 
V. l. Wf is instr, sing. (shortened from fuč for the sake 
of metre) of the neuter interrogative pronoun, का, 'what' One of 
the oblique forms of का is sw, which regularly becomes in the instr. 
&íw*, or for metre fw. This instr. in X is common throughout 
the Bibári dialects. In Mágadhi it is only used in the case of masc. 
nouns ending in a silent consonant,—thus Wa घले ले sr ‘I shall 
take away by force’, where बल्ले is the instr. of we ‘force’ As @ut 
does not end in a silent consonant, the form @fwet could not occur 
in Mágadhí. In Maithili, as in Bhojpürí, the term € can be added to 
any noun, and (also in this like Bhojpuri) a final long vowel is shortened 
before it,—or when the final vowel is wl, the vowel is elided. Hence we 
get in Maithili Wfw* from नेनौ, ‘a girl’: and घोड़े from घोड़ा, ‘a horse.” 
Similarly in Bhojpüri we get afww from केथौ, ‘what (077.)', and संखिए 
(see v. 2 of the present song where the word is written Wfery for metre) 
from Wfsrwr, ‘a bed’, The only difference in custom between Bhojpüri 
and Maithili is that the former shortens the first syllables of fat and 
Gfere, as they are in the antepenult., and followed by a consonant, while, 
according to the most trustworthy authorities on Maithili, this shortening 
of the antepenultimate does not occur in the instrumental. 
wa, for WW, both syllables being shortened for the sake of metre, 
Sa” is the 3rd plur. (or honorific) past of the «/ «T, * become’. The form 
of the termination is unusual The usual form would be aa (singular) 
waa or (in Sáran) www (plural). If we consider HA as a further develop- 
ment of W9w, then an intermediate form Wa” must be supposed, just as 
there actually exists at the present day in Migadhi a form wefwa, beside 
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the further developed form Ragi, * they became’, the short vowel in the 
final syllable being lengthened to compensate for the weakening of the 
nasal, Maithili has a still older form of iere or Waa, viz, Hate. In 
the text the second मैलो is plural only in an honorific sense, 
गरि, The perpendicular mark over the first syllable, and elsewhere 
over syllables which would naturally be pronounced long, means that for 
the purposes of scansion the syllable is to be considered short. 
बद्रवा is the long form of बादर, 'acloud' and बल्लमष्या of aur, 
‘a husband,’ the first syllable of the former is shortened, as falling earlier 
than the antepenultimate. See Hoernle's Gaudian Gram. § 25 and § 356. 
V.2. fsrü—see note on «fw above. 
V.2. fasta is the past part. of «/ fast ‘bow’, ‘bend’. | 
Saat, is the oblique form of ayaa, ‘a court yard’, Skr. mms: = 
Mágadhi Prákrit ऋगने = Bil स्थगन; Skr. ऋंगनस्थ = Magadhi Prakrit 
waare = Bib! oblique गना, Hence nominative, आँगन, ‘a courtyard’, 
but Joc. कंगना में) ‘in a courtyard’. Occasionally, however, Saar is 
incorrectly used in the sense of nominative. 
qara is long form of राक्ता, ‘a king’; and vifcur of रारो), ‘a lump’. 
Seca, lst singular past, of ,/ बझार, ‘sweep’. The singular ter- 
mination in wf is rare in Bhojpuri, though common in Mágadhi. Bhoj- 
piri usually adopts the plural termination €; thus, बहरस्तो.-वचररसो is a 
contraction of the still older form बच्दरलऊक, which still survives in Maithili, 
staž, is probably a compound of the past part. wwTCg, and an obsolete 
verb ऋ, ‘I am’. ws no longer survives, but we have "wq, ' | am’, in 
the Rámáyan of Tulsi Das, and @fe, ‘he is’, and other forms in Maithili. 
-चब्तावे', 9rd plur. (7. e. honorific) pres. conj., in sense of Indicative of 
A/ qara. The usual form would be चल्लावन, see note on Wa above. 
V. 4. ज्लोगवा is the long form of लोग, ‘ people’; भत्तिजवा of water, 
‘a brother's son’: Seiferat of ठठोल्लौ, ‘a jest, joke’. In tbe translation of 
this verse I would prefer to read ‘my’ instead of ‘your’, 
«wx is the oblique form of चमार, just as Garay is of व्याँगन.—डमार is 
the genitive of wa, ' I', and its oblique form is used as an optional general 
oblique base of the pronoun ;—so also in all dialects of Bihári. 
V.5. wYE—this is the oblique form of an old verbal noun ल, 
‘a plucking’. The direct form (ल) is common in the Rimiyan 
(whether in this particular verb or not, I bave not noted), and still  — 
survives in Maithili. I have, elsewhere, gone into the question of these 
oblique forms very fully, and it will be sufficient to point out here that 4 
the direct form has become in Hindi and Bihári what is called the “ Root" | 
in intensive compounds, the final X in this case being dropped. Thus 
आर देना, in Hindi means, ‘to beat violently', literally *to give & beating". 
This verbal noun मार, or मसारि, ‘beating’, has the following oblique 
forms. 
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In the Rámáyan are or सारे. 
In Maithili, मारे or are. 
In Mágadhi and Bhojpüri arc. 


They are common in desiderative compounds, generally with a dative 
postposition, sr or के. "Thus(Bhojpürí), छ मार er area, ‘he wishes for 
beating', i he wishes to beat. So also we have in Marathi बाटते wat 
खाया स्ता urar, ‘I fancy he wants to eat me’. It will be seen that in 
Marathi the oblique form खाया ends in gr. This is also the case in Hindi, 
where such phrases as मारा मारी, ‘a beating on a beating’, are common. 
Here the word सारा is undoubtedly the oblique form of मारौ, as I have 
shown elsewhere. This oblique form in "wr explains the desiderative and 
frequentative compound in Hindí, which has mueh puzzled grammarians. 
These compounds are usually stated to be formed with the past part., thus 
पड़ा करना, ‘to read frequently’, and बोला चाइना, ‘to wish to speak’, 
where पका and बोका are called past participles. Really they are oblique 
forms of the verbal noun (or root), पढ़ा being the oblique form of पढ 
(पढि, or Wet), and Arar, the oblique form of are (Wife or råt) 
Hence we get मरा चाछना (and not awr चाइना), ‘to wish to die’, because 
मरा, and not मच्चा is the oblique form of at (सरि or मरौ), ‘the act of 
dying 
V. 6. का is the regular Bhojpuri form for the neuter interrogative 
pronoun, *what?'. को is used also in western Mágadhi, but in eastern 
Mágadhí and in Maithili we first meet the Bangáli «Nt 

@arae is the regular Bhojpüri 3 sg. pres., see Hoernle's Gd. Gram 

as is emphatic for wa, * I also 

Wela"Tr is a contraction of faqat, the redundant form of afzur, whic 
is the long form of बेटी, ‘a daughter’, see Gd. Gram. $ 356. जा in this 
verse, has not, I believe, any negative force. Hence, I would transe 
late * I too am’, instead of ‘Am not I too’; and omit the mark of interro- 
gation. 
V. 7, ws छो, altereddrom ऋक NT for the sake of metre. w is the 

lar feminine 2 plur. of the present tense of the verb subst. j/ चव 
‘be’. added gives the force of the conjunctive mood. The termi- 
nation @ is the peculiar mark of the 2 plur. feminine through all tenses 
of all verbs: compare ta, «r$, and aja further on 

को is the direct sign of the geuitive, and is unaffected by gender. 
Its oblique form is का, also unaffected by gender. These are the pure 
Bhojpuri forms; those given by Hoernle (Gd. Gram., § 373) refer to the 


western Bhojpuri spoken near Banáras 
wr, dT, ते, त्‌, or लुं, are all forms of the 2nd pers, pronoun non= 


honurilic. 
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^ कर, oblique verbal noun,—direct form कर (करि or करो), See ale 
above, 

ta 2. plur. fem. past. of ,/ का, ‘come’. See wy «T above. 

V. 8. yf% is the oblique adjectival form of €, ‘this’. of guar 
therefore means rather ‘at this time’, than, ‘ this is the time’; wwr is 
either the oblique, or the long form of समे, ‘ time’. 

बक्क is more usually pronounced fag. The «/ @ ‘take’ takes in the 
pres. imperat. an optional base fare (in Migadhi, ww), whence 2 imperat. 

form fax. * 

Sw, contracted for ata, 2 plur. fut. fem. of ,/ जा ‘ go’. 

ब्तरखोरिजा, (more properly asita), is the long form of क्षरकारो, 
fem. of ज्ञषरकोरा, ‘a parent.’ 

V. 9. wfewr, long form of पानी, ‘ water’. 

V. ]O. æft is the usual word for ‘ black’, in Bibári. कऊरवा is long 
form of काजर, ‘collyrium’. tau is oblique of TKR, ‘ vermilion’. 

V. 32., नेना (loc. ‘in the eye’), is oblique form of aa, ' eye’: and 
fawT (^ on the forehead’) of fers, ‘ brow’. 
^ The translation makes the aT in the Gth verse a negative. This, 
however, is hardly necessary ; the sentence being equally capable of being 
translated as a simple direct statement, instead of a negative question, 
expecting an affirmative reply. 
No. II. 

V. ]. Were, for भेजने, the regular 3rd sing. past oi «/ भेज, ‘send’. 
See note on +ल above. 

संयस्तिष्या long form feminine of iag, ‘light brown’, 

«rar, for 'अआयड, 2nd plur. imperat, of «/ बया, * come’. 

V. 2. maruq"tlong form of sit, ‘the lands near a village',—a 
common Bibári word. 

बञ्ाचले would be better बज्वाज्ब्ला, see note on qarag, above. 

V. 8. aug, in this and other similar words, the कछ (or WS, short for 
metre) at the end of the word, is the sign of the 2nd plur. feminine, 
aug, xw«[, &c. are causals, hence the diphthong in the last syllable 
but one. 

V. 4, fr% islong form of बाग, ‘a garden’, afmwr is generally 
specialized to mean, as here, ‘an orchard’. 

V. 5, 6. * , &c. are almost certainly incorrect for fats, fact, 
&c. The causal of "ur ‘ eat’, is खिश्यान, and not farera, ‘ cause to eat’. 

No. III. 

V. muax, —I doubt the correctness of the spelling of this word. 
It is more usually spelt ater. 

सनेसा,---४. e. सनेख with final vowel lengthened for the sake of metre, 
is a very common Bibéri corruption of संदेश, 
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V. 2. पिछछऋषर-या is long form of fqwwix, ‘the ground behind a bouse’, 
भिकम is more usually spelt भो खम. 

&w, 2nd imperat. plural of 4” 2, ‘give’. The termination छ for the 
2nd plural is rare in Bhojpürí; but is the usual one in Mágadhí. It 
also occurs in Maithili in the termination fg, which is simply हू, with 
the redundant plural termination Sg added thereto. 

uwfwisemphatie of wae, * one only’. 

fatar is contracted from ferfa*mr, the redundant form of चिडिया, 
which is the long form of faft,™ a letter’. 

V. 3. कथि, see note on feng in the lst song. 

कोरा is a common adjective used with कागज, ‘paper’. It means 
literally, ‘fresh, clean’, but the कागज, has the special sense of ‘ not 
written upon’. murem is the long form of erm. 

अशानोचछा is an unusual form. A more usual form would be afewren. 

V. 4. “tec basa common oblique form wet (cf. Song xii, 4). 
जेना as already pointed out is oblique, in the sense of the locative. 

V. 5. is oblique form of आर, ‘an edge’, just as wrz is of Bre 
An older form of यार is "ríe or “rf, which still survives in Maithili ; 
cf. the Mth. खाडि, noted above. 

fifa wr is the precative imperative. 

faq is oblique of बोच, and Sa? of sit, ‘a place’. The regular 
oblique of Te would be sfx“, but the first syllable is shortened, owing to 
its falling in the antepenult, and a euphonic ¥ is inserted, Hence we get 
ठेंडू्थाँ ०" छ al. बिच a याँ means *in the middle place’. 

axel, this is waite, ‘twelve’, with emphatic w added. The = of 
the first syllable is shortened as it falls in the antepenultimate. 

V. 6. Cf. Vidyápati 79,9. sit is a precative form. 

हमरो, emphatic for wat, ‘my’. 

V. 7. हार, is almost certainly incorrect for HR, the gen. fem. of 
लूँ, ‘though’. 

fax, is instrumental of face. 

V. 8. तोरा, is the oblique genitive of लू, ‘thou’. The direct 
genitive is ArT, which, when agreeing with a noun in an oblique case 
(like querer के), takes the obl. form «Tw. 
faster and जानेका are the regular Bhojptri L sing. pres. ind. 

ए, 9. few is altered from Ts for the sake of metre. 
“दुपद cur is long form of 4V7, ' midday’. The word is feminine, 
and hence takes the long form "uwfcwr, instead of Yuran. 

athe is the general oblique form of से, ‘that’, used as an adjective 
agreeing with बिच. faa is for बेचे the locative of बोच, both syllables 
being shortened for metre. 
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V. IO. few, con]. participle of the y” fawra, ‘extend’, more 
usually written स्लफाव, 

सिहल and बचलेन, are 3 plur. past. while feera is 3 sing. past. 
The ,/ ww or ura, ‘say’, is a rare one. The more usual one is बाज, common 
in Maithili. In Maithili ataq means ‘to speak’, exactly like the Hindi 
बोलना, and its causal बजाफ़ब means ‘to call’, exactly like the Hindi बन्ताना. 


No. IV. 


In copying this song into the Devanfgari character, I was met by 
its extreme corruptness. Several of the verses have more words than 
will sean, for instance aar is superfluous in v. 3. Again words are 
evidently missing in others, for instance two instants are missing in v. 2, 
This song is known in Arrah, and by the help of competent pandits I have 
been able to make it fairly correct. In order, however, to show what 
changes have been made, I have enclosed in marks of parenthesis those 
words or portions of words which, like सुगवा in v. 3, and * in v. ll, are 
superfluous in the original. Words added to fill up the metre of the 
original, like € in v. 2, and aat in v. 8, are marked with an asterisk. In 
verse l4 a whole phrase has had to be added, which I have enclosed in 
square brackets. In this verse the portion in square brackets was not in 
the original. 

In vv. 8, 20, 2, 4, I have altered मोरे to मोरा: मोरे according to 
all authorities is certainly incorrect as an oblique form of मोर, ‘my’. 
It has probably been written through confusion with the Hindi मेरे. मोरे 
is a form of Western Bhojpüri, but, so far as I can ascertain, it is not 
used in Gorakhpür, nor anywhere where pure Bhojpüri is spoken. 

V. l. «Atis here an optional direct form of भोर, ‘my’. Just as 
the genitive of घोड़ा, 'a horse', is घोड़क, or घोड़ा के with oblique घोड़ा का, 
so tbe genitive of मे, ‘ I’, is सोर, or मोर with oblique सोरा. 

V. 2. agua, long form of wzs. wee has two meanings, so far 
as I am aware, l, the country of Magadh (Gayá), and 2, Uneouth. The 
two meanings are closely connected according to popular opinion, but 
which meaning is the original, and which the derivative I do not know. 

V. 3. बेर is feminine. Hence its long form is aftar. 

V. 4. vis contracted from gw, the general oblique form of € this, 

V. 7. कर is probably incorrect for करौ, ‘Ido’. परकर्तो is l, sing. 
pret. conditional. 

"V. 9. afg is general oblique form of @ It is really a genitive, 
Of. song V. 9. | : 
^ weis 2 plor. fut. The first person is जाफ़ब, the 2nd plur. ww» or, 


contracted, Spas. mia 
V. ll. wxetis the regular 3 pres. ind. of ,/ St (= Hindi Sy), ' fly’. 
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@2@ will not scan. Ws would be the 3 sing. pres. conj. used in the 
sense of the indicative, as frequently happens. 

V. 3. ww is the oblique verbal noun governed by aaga: see note 
on «Te above 

V. l4. कुशल्लतिया is long form of pusar. 

V. 5. &rgfw is the regular 3 sing fem. pres, ind, of ,/ रा, ‘ weep’. 


No. V. 


The metre of this song is ofe instant short throughout the 2nd line, 
the measure of which should be 4 + 4 + ५. In Sháhábád this is corrected 
by lengthening the final syllable of each line. 

V. . @ay.—The word is in the original, but €T is the version 
current in Sháhábád, and is required by the metre. It is 2 plur. imperat. 
of ,/ दे, ‘give’. 

V. 2. माथे, loc. sg. of माथ, ‘a head’, 

anfa is the 3rd plur. pret. of ,/ @ara, ‘to join’. The past parti- 
ciple is marae or waifae. It must be noted that usually in Bhoj piri 
the past part. ends in we, the term. ya being rare, and confined princi- 
pally to the Western districts of the dialect. In Maithili and Migadhi, 
the termination इस is never used; hence the past participle in these 
dialects would be always स्तगावल (szrwrng). So also in these dialects the 
past participle of ,/ देख, ‘ see’, is देखत्ल, and never @faq. It is not till we 
get to the extreme east where Bangali is spoken that we find the termina- 
tion Xv again. So sharply is this distinction preserved, that a Tirhut 
man, who speaks Maithili, would at once pronounce any person who said 
«few (instead of geag), meaning ‘I saw’, to be a Bangáli from this 
fact alone. We may summarise the above as follows : 


generally स्स. 


Bhojpuri has sometimes Y=. 


Maithili 
. Mágad hí t have always "uw. 
Bangáli has always <=. 


qtar is long form of बार (Hindi are), * hair’. 

V. +. eater is the regular Bhojpüri L pres. ind. 

छ्तकरा is the adj. ws ( = wu) with the pleonastic suffix रा. 

wat is loc. sing. of सागर, ‘a tank’. The first syllable is shortened 
as it now falls in the antepenult.: so also in the long form सगरबा. 

Sct, seo note to song VI, 2. 

V. 5. waat is the regular Bh. 3 pres. ind, 

V. 7. A is contracted for AR, the oblique form of तू, ‘ thou’, 

V. छ, ‘wa is evidently superfluous, and spoils the metre, 
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सुनरवा is a long form of मुन्दर, The regular long form would be 
aza, but, as the first syllable is farther back in the word than the 
penultimate, it is lightened by changing the class nasal न to anunásik. 
We thus get मेँ «UI. But, as I have mentioned in my note on काँषा, just 
as ^w can be written मह, so can "e be written ना, hence we get finally 
wer. This word is an illustration of a general rule of spelling in Bihárí, 
that when anunásik is followed by the third or fourth consonant of any 
class, the two together may be represented by the nasal of the class or 
nasal of the class aspirated respectively. Thus, we have— 

() ‘fa or are, ‘a limb’, afer or आज्य (rare) ‘a tear’, Sig or ẹru 
‘testicle’, नो द्‌, or नौन, ‘ sleep’, नो ब or ATH, ‘a nim tree’. 

(2) सोच or Stew, ‘a lion’, साभा or arse, (rare) ‘middle’, काँढ़ or 
केोएछ, ‘a pumpkin’, काँघ or are, * Krishn’, खाँस or are ‘a pillar’. 7 

मन्द्र is feminine, and the proper form would be मुनरिया. मनरिया i 
the form in the version of the song current in Shábábád. be 

sim.—lI am unable to account for the final फ in this word. It is 
possibly incorrect. In the Sbáhábád version the word is खोग : जोग may 
be the old Magadhi Prákrit nominative, if it is really correct. 

V. 9. afg is here in its true meaning of a genitive singular. 

V. 720. दो we नरिच्वर, 7९ Shábábád version is Ex फल faqar, 
‘two lemons’. It is probably the correct one, as WR, and not ?T, is the 
Bhojpürí for * two’. 





The last line will not scan. I can make nothing of it. The Shaha- : 


bád version is स qe हमरा के दाना, which is only a repetition of the latter 
half of v. 7. 
No. VI. = 

V. 2. rris the Hindi छाल, Another form of the same root is 
tra met with in v. 4 of the last song. 

arm is locative. 

No. VII. 

This song is sung to the melody called वजतसारी, a name derived from 
ata, ‘a handmill’, and सार, ‘ a house", i. e., ‘the song of the mill’. It is 
a very melancholy air. i 

V. Ll fafwer, long form of Mta or नोम (fem.), (see note above 
on मनरवा, in V. 8.) ‘a nim tree’, and not ‘a lemon tree’ as has been 
translated. निबुच्या (5८० V. 0) is the word for a lemon, eR for erf, 
for sake of metre. is fem. of कुर ‘cool’, a common Bibdri word, 


(cf. T रइनि, ‘the cool night’, Vid. 50, 3.) The Hindi word is जड़ा. 


az, loc. of wt, ' base’. 
wzfw, the old form of wea, the direct verbal noun (root) of the verb, 


used in the sense of the conjunctive participle, See note on wre in No. I. 
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V. 3. जिराइू, also the direct form of the verb. noun. This termina- 
tion x still survives in Bhojpüri in the case of causal and other verbs 
whose roots end in च्या, or व्याव, 

V. 4, eect, direct verb. noun of ,/ Wer, (Hindi wr, ‘ to produce 
a continued loud sound’). In Maithili the form is gr, as in Manbodh's 
Haribans, 2, 52, «zw तर जक uu चाड्रा फ, ‘she fell crashing like a 
cut tree’. 

V. 5. wwawWr,l sing. past. of « wera, ‘mortice’. wre means 
‘a mortice’, and qarga, ‘to join by morticing’. 

vV. 6, «few, 3 plur. past, of ./ wa ‘sleep’. The root vowel is 
shortened as its falls in the antepenult and is followed by a consonant. 
The long vowel appears in the 2 plur imperat. gay in the next verse. 

पाडि is translated as ‘clothes’. I have not met the word in that 
meaning. The version of the song current in Sháhábád gives पौठ, ‘back’ : 
which hardly gives a better meaning. पादि means literally, ‘any flat 
surface',—one of the resultant meanings is ‘the side-boards of a bed’: 
another meaning of qtf is ‘a bandage’, or ‘fillet’. 

V. 9. The Shábábád version gives GeaeT in place of the second 
SHrasi T. 

V. I0. fw, 3 sing. past. fem. of w घर, ‘seize’, ‘ place’. The masc. 
would be Ws. 

V. ll. were 2 plur. imperat. fem, of ,/ wr, ‘release’, == the Hindi 
/ mre. wrg is the usual Bihari form of the root, छोड being comparatively 
rare. = 

V. 324, The Sháhábád version has € ater instead of छुमभ्कीच्तौ 


No, VIII. 


The metre in the first two verses is very doubtful. I have conjectur- 
ally enelosed in marks of parenthesis, words which should be omitted to 
make the verses scan, 

V. l. Wear, or as it is more usually written ओफ़ड्या, has the same 
meaning as गोफ्रडवा, See note on this latter word above (Song II, 2). 

बडि, fem. of wg,'great'. ww hasan oblique form बड़ा with which 
it is often ignorantly confounded, 

V. 2. गेलि sing, fem. past. 

V. 3. faqr is the invitation sent by the husband's family to the 
bride's family, to send the bride to her husband. 

जोरिदरबा (long form of जोगिदार) is in the vocative case, and means 
*Q companion'; the man who brings the invitation being the person sup- 
posed to speak. 

V, 4, ae, 3 sing. pres. ind. of y जा, ‘go’. 
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No. IX. 
V. l. xy means ‘whois this. «y is merely a strengthened 
form of €, ‘ this’. 
qxrx, does not equal færre. It is the verbal noun (conj. participle) 
of a” परा, ‘run away’, (cf. Bangáli qwrzqd). The 4,/ परा is common in 
Bihári: thus, iu the Maithili Haribans of Manbodh (l0, 38) रन afa 
नरपति चलल परा फ, ‘deserting the field of battle the king ran away". 
V, 2. च्धपना ¡3 oblique of wwa, ‘own’, The latter half of this 
verse, and of v. 4 has four instants too many. 
V. 4, बिघवा is an optional form of पश्वा, the long form of बाघ, ‘a 
tiger’, I have never met the word in the sense of ‘ hywna’. 
No. X. 
* and * in the 2nd and 4th verses appears to be superfluous. 
No XI. 
The metre of this incantation is most irregular. It affords no assist- 
ance towards judging the correctness or otherwise of the spelling. 
As usual in these doggrel incantations, in which the charmer assumes 
an air of superior education, it is full of Hindi forms. Examples are x 
‘they are’, in the lst verse, and the typical long के of the 2nd verse. In 
the Bibár dialects के the sign of the direct (and not the oblique genitive) 
is always short 
V. l. घर, one would have expected gt, the locative hero. 9 
V.5. This is Hindi. UR is almost certainly incorrect for पाए or 
Gra, and the whole means * I reverence the feet of the good (or possibly 
seven) teacher (or teachers) 
V. 7. Rat for निडेखि isa regular Bihárí 3 sing. fem. past of 
,/ fawr (or „/ नहा), ‘bathe’. 
aaa is instr. sing. of maa = गरासु 
vV. 8. weet is the Hindi past tense of पहिरना, * to p ut on 
निकरत = Hindi निकलता. प्रसारौ, for garfe, is conj. participle of 
f पसार, ‘ stretch out’, the causal of ,/ पखर, ' be scattered’ 


Judging from the language of the above song, the charmer was pro- 
bably à M uhammadan 








No. XIL 
V. Ll. Sea, 3 plur. past of „/ बेस, ‘set’. Ws is the regular Bibárí 
root. w Ws is borrowed from Hindi, when used at all, as in the last song. 
wígw is locative of sfz, ‘a bough’ 44 
VW. 8. ‘The metre of these two lines is beyond correction. maat 
is | sing. pret. conditional of ./ जान, ‘know’, Vw is 3 plur. future of «/ ST, 
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contracted from "ww “Watt, is oblique of *urwc, ‘a cloth'.—( Cf. Song II 
4). wafear is long form of eat, which is feminine, 

I would now draw attention to the ample evidence these songs afford 
of the existence of an oblique form in Bibdri nouns, different from the 
direct form. 

At present too little is known to form any complete set of general 


a but I may recapitulate what I bave stated more fully in other 
places. 


l. The verbal noun, usually called the root, has in Bhojpiri and 
Mágadhí an oblique form in (or Maithili g or *). Thus देख (ef), 
‘the aet of seeing', oblique form देखे ( — Hindi देखा in desiderative 
compounds); re (व्यारि), ‘an edge’, obl. ark. 

2, A certain number of nouns, pronouns and adjectives ending in 
X, खु, J, and न, have an oblique form in wr. Examples are, 


«Tac, ‘second’, obl. दोस्रा, 
जड़, ‘great’, p गेडा 

gaa, ‘the act of seeing’, , wer. 
छप्पन ३ ` own १, n अपना. 


This includes all the pronominal genitives, such as Ware, ob]. हमरा: 
&c. A complete catalogue of the nouns of this class is not now available, 
but it is a very large one, and every week's study gives me new examples. 
Probably it will be found that every fadbhara noun ending as above 
described can have this oblique form, but it would require a more intimate 
knowledge of Bihárí than is at present possessed by any European to 
entitle any one to speak authoritatively on this point. 

Another set of grammatical forms of which there are many examples 
in the foregoing songs, is the instrumental in Y, and the locative in v: 
attention has frequently been drawn to them in my notes. 

It is not to be expected that these songs, sung as they are by the 
most ignorant classes should satisfy strictly all metrical laws; but the 
metre is generally clearly discernible, and when obscured the reason may 
often be found in the tendency to repetition, and to the use of long and 
redundant forms. 

These songs were sent to the Asiatic Society written in the Roman 
character, and it bas fallen to my lot to transliterate them back again 
into Deva Nágarí. I have altered as little as possible; the only changes 
which I have ventured to make I have noted, except where the original 
transcript was undoubtedly and clearly wrong. I have been assisted in 
my task by several pandits whose native language is Bhojpürí, and who 
were also acquainted with the songs themsolves. 
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Most of the songs are current in this district (Sháhábád), with more ~ : 


or less variations from the text herewith printed. As an example of the 
variations, I here give the second song, as dictated to me in Xrá (Arrah), 


चिडिच्धा fafa fafa dim fr संच रिच्या । 

साफ़ को नंद wre Wufcwr wx n "UM 
जन कंधा अइलन गौव के गो फ़ड़वा । 

SiS Ws afer बजाब हो ॥ He ti 
कहव aug wfwwr से घोड़वा | 

करवा डिकेब्‌ नंद लाल दो ॥ ॥ ३ ॥ 
afru aaa} efaa सं घोड्या | = 

कोठवा डटिकेबा नंद लाल दहो ॥ * pen 

T कार fate चिच्या * घोड़वा । 

का रु feta ae are 'हो॥ ॥ ५. ॥ 
दाना घास खिर बे] fuer से घोड्वा | 

dwa farii नंद wre दो | ॥ ई ॥ 


The above version appears to me to be the more distinctly, Bihari of 
the two; e. 7., the Bibári fag, ‘you will cause to stay,’ in the 3rd verse i 
compared with the Gorakbpúrí रखे ब्‌, which has a very Hindi air about it. 
The last song given by Mr. Fraser is a specimen of the Nág song, 
of which there are several examples in my Maithil Chrestomathy. 
In conclusion, I would express a hope that this most interesting col. 
lection of folkesongs will stimulate other gentlemen having equal oppor- 
tunities with Messrs. Fraser and Fisher, to lend a hand at collecting 
materials for a most fascinating study. The Bibári folk-songs are a mine 
almost entirely unworked, and there is hardly a line in one of them 
which if published now will not give valuable ore, in the shape of an 
explanation of some philological difficulty. But it is from comparison 
of various versions of the same song from various portions of the Bibári ^ 
tract that there is most hope of tangible result: and this can only be 
attained if other gentlemen, officials and non-officials, can be induced to 
collect a few of the songs current in their own immediate neighbourhood 
and forward them to the Society, where it is unnecessary to say that they 


will be valued and welcomed. 
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INTRODUCTORY Essay. 


Section I.—Preliminary. 

The imperial Gupta dynasty is known to have consisted of a lineal 
succession from father to son of seven sovereigns, not including Budha 
Gupta, a local ruler in the country between the Jamuná and the N dá, 
nor various other princes who retained a grasp on the eastern portions of 
the Gupta empire, after the decadence of the imperial family 

No coins are known to exist which can be referred with certainty to 

the founder of the dynasty, who is in the inscriptions simply named 
Sri Gupta.* Ghatot Kacha, Chandra Gupta I, and Samudra Gupta who 


* A gold coin found in Jessore was formerly attributed to Sri Gupta, (J. A. S. 

B. XXI, p. FI. XII, 70), but this attribution cannot be maintained. The unique 

pn silver coin, belonging to Mrs. Freeling, which was at one time believed to belong to tho 

reign of Sri Gupta, is plainly a coin of Skunda Gupta (Records of the Gupta Dynasty, 

pp. 49, 50). General Cunningham, nevertheless, still assigns to Sri Gupta an unpub- 

lished coin in his cabinet. In the caso of this prince tho word Sri would seem to be 

mn integral part of his name, for the past participle 'Gupta' can hardly stand 

alone. Sri Gupta would therefore mean ' protected by Sri‘ or Lakshmi. In the 
namos of the succeeding princes the word ‘Sri’ is used only as the customary hono- ५ 

E. rifo prefix, which is, in my opinion, best left untranslated.  I-tsing speaks of the 

t 3 king who preceded his time by 500 years as ‘Sri Gupta, not simply as * Gupta.’ 


J.-R. A. S. Vol. XIII, N: 8. p. 577.) 
hak. 
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were respectively the second, third, and fourth sovereigns of the line, E. 
appear to have coined in gold only, and gold pieces of all these princes 

are extant. Ib is probable that during their reigns, as in the time of 

their Indo-Scythian predecessors, the silver currency was supplied “ by 

the abundant issues of the Greek princes.”"* 

The fifth king, Chandra Gupta II, has left coins in gold, silver, and 
copper, as also has his son and successor Kumára Gupta Mahendra, 

Skanda Gupta, the last of his line who enjoyed imperial power,t 
did not, as far as is at present known, issue any copper coinnge, but 
specimens both of his gold and silver mintages exist in considerable 
numbers. 

Budha Gupta's money is known in silver only ; and the coins of Nára = 
Gupta and other eastern successors of the imperial dynasty occur only b 
in gold, though the metal is often very impure. 

The design 4 of my catalogue is limited to a description of the coins 
of the imperial Guptas, as above defined, but, inasmuch as earlier pub- ` 
lications on the subject do not discriminate the local and imperial coin- 
ages, I have been compelled to notice briefly in a Supplement some of 
the coins of Nára Gupta and other minor kings of uncertain date and 
lineage. The full discussion of these later coins would require a long 
dissertation to itself. For various reasons I shall not attempt to discuss 
the silver coinages of the Gupta kings, although there is still room for 
n comprehensive essay on the subject. d 

The rare copper coins of Chandra Gupta IT and Kumára Gupta 
Mahendra seem to possess comparatively little historical interest, and, 
except as curiosities, are certainly of less importance than the gold and 
silver coins. I therefore pass them by for the present, without detailed 
notice. It is probable, as suggested by Wilson, that the vast Indo- 
Scythian issues of copper coin supplied the Gupta era with nearly suffi- 











* Arinna Antiqua, p. 348. à 

+ On another occasion I may perhaps venture on a review of what is known of f 
Gupta history and chronology, but there is reason to hopo that the task may be 3 
undertaken by a more competent hand. For the present it will suffice to say that 
I consider the death of Skanda Gupta, or, at least, the break up of his empire, to” 4m 
have occurred in A. D. als-g9, and both the reign of Sri Gupta and the Gupta era 
to have began abont I00-I70 A. D. I altogether dissent from the view of Prof. 
Oldenberg and other writers who make tho Gupta dynasty begin in A. D.5lI8.9; and — 
"Pt Thi remark must not be understood as signifying any failure to appreciate — 
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cient currency in that metal ;* and, as in modern times, & large propor- 
tion of the small change required may have consisted of cowries, and of 
tokens issued by private persons. 

The gold coinage of the Gupta kings is, on many grounds, of excep- 
tional interest. The great variety of type is remarkable, and suggests 
many problems in the history of art, religion, and nations Though 
some of the types are common, others are of extreme rarity, and to be 
reckoned among the most desirable treasures of the Oriental numis- 
matist. The proper attribution of several of the types is doubtful, and 
supplies a theme for abundant discussion, and for the exercise of numis- 
matic acumen. The execution of many of the coins is of a comparatively 
high order of art, and the design is not unworthy of the execution ; while, 
in most of the types, both design and execution have such strongly 


marked national characteristics thnt they are far more interesting than 


the mere imitations of foreign work which are found in the majority of 
Indian coinages. Foreign ideas are clearly traceable in this series 
of coins, but they are, in the best types, skilfully assimilated and Hindu- 
ized. 

The Hindú character of nearly all the Gupta gold coins is a plainly 


# General Cunningham informs mo that, so far as he knows, only one copper 
coin of Kumára Gupta has yet been found. It has not been published. Sir E. e. 
Bayley (Num. Chron. for 3852 p. उँछछ) mentions the Gupta copper coins as being 
“among the rarest of all Indian coins," and expresses a belief that they “seldom 
occur excopt in the immediate neighbourhood of the Gupta capital, Kannuj™ [ sic. ] 

Copper coins, as Prof. Gardner has observed (Catal. of Seleucid Coins, p. zzzi), 
aro very seldom dug up far from their place of mintage, and, thorefore, if Sir E. C. 
Bayley's belief as to the provenance of the Gupta copper pieces is correct, the com- 
mon opinion that Kananj was the Gupta capital would receive some support. But, 
the evidence, so fnr ns it goes, indicates that the copper coins, like those in gold, 
were coined further east. Prinsep describes six specimens, and of there three were 
from the cabinet of Mr. Tregear, who collected at Jaunpur, The other three were 
respectively in tho Stacy, Swiney, and Prinsep collections, and it is not said that any 
of them camo from Kannuj. I have not any further information as to the find-spote 
of the Gupta copper coins. Sir E. 0, Bayley in the passage above quoted rather 
exaggerates the rarity of the copper issnes of Chandra Gupta II. Ten specimens 
are in the British Museum, and one is in the India Office collection. The cabinet of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal contains “many similar to fig. IS in Pl, XXX of 
Prinsop's Essays, ono like fig. lof the same plate, and one of the * vase * type as figured 
G J. A. 8. B. XXXIV, PI, V. figs. 20, Sl. General Cunningham and Mr. Grant 
‘possess specimens, and Mr. Theobald hna a large coin, a duplicate of Prinsep's fig. IL, 
the obwerso of which presents the king shaded by an umbrella. Further specimens 
doubtless exist in the cabinets of other colloctora. Soe Prinsep's Essays, Vol. I, 
pp. 374-375, and PI. XXX, figs. IIAI Ariana Antiqua, Pl. XVII, fig. IB (the samo 
as Prinsep'a fig. Is); and J. A. S. B. Vol. XXXIV (868) p. ।20, and PI. V. figs. 20 
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legible record of a native reaction directed by the Gupta kings against the 
domination of the foreign Scythian ideas.* | 

The numerous, and frequently well preserved, legends on the coins 
of the Gupta dynasty offer much interesting material for the study of 
the historian and palæographer. 

In addition to all the above reasons which render attractive the 
study of the Gupta gold coinage, another is furnished by the chaotic state 
of the literature on the subject and the incompleteness of the existing 
catalogues, which loudly call for re-arrangement and revision. 

The difficulty experienced by myself in studying the coins with the 
help of existing publications first induced me to make an attempt to 
summarize and systematise the known facts. The work has grown under 
my hands, and, imperfect as it is in many respects, I trust that the 
labour bestowed upon it mny not hnve been altogether thrown nway. 

“No trouble," says Dr. Burnell, “is thrown away, which saves 
trouble to others,"* and, even if I have failed to solve any of the nu- 
merous historical and numismatic problems suggested by the study of 
these coins, I can scarcely have failed in smoothing the path for investi- 
gators more fully equipped with the needful learning and technical 
experience. I have been encouraged in my undertaking by the recently 
expressed opinion of General Cunningham that “the gold coins of the 
Guptas require to be carefully re-examined.” { 

So far as my opportunities permitted I have made a careful exa- 
mination of this series of coins, and now submit the results of the investi- 
gation and the opinions I have formed to the candid criticism of all 
competent judges in the hope that they will supplement my facts where 
they are incomplete, and correct my opinions where they are erroneous. 

I have endeavoured to work in the spirit of the words of Saint- 
Hilaire :—** La Numismatique est patiente, et elle amasse les faits spéci- 
sux qui la concernent, jusqu'à ce que |’ histoire vienne plus tard en 
donner la véritable clef, si jamais elle le peut." § 


Section IT.—Types and Devices. 
In Mr. Thomas’ valuable catalogues|| the several types and varieties 


° 


are distinguished by an arbitrary alphabetical notation, for example, 


è [n the N. W- P. Gazetteer for Basti (Vol. VI, p. 776) the rise of the Gupta — 
triumph of Buddhism over Hinduism, Srí Gupta — 
, but certainly his successors were all Hindás. — — 
Er 
Nie; * 


9 





ti, 

Prinsep's 
dc - | 
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E,Eb2Eb Sucha notation is jee and gives little assistance to 
the memory. I have ventured on a novel nomenclature which will, it is 
hoped, prove appropriate and convenient.* The devices, both obverse 
and reverse, of the Gupta gold coins display a remarkable amount of 
variety in conception and execution, and thus afford ample facilities for 
classification. The obverse devices, when regarded with reference to the 
most prominent or characteristic feature in each, are readily divisible 
into ]9 classes, of which few are common to two or more reigns. 
The reverse devices, when classified in a similar way, fall into but 9 
classes, and are far less characteristic of the several reigns. It is evident, 
therefore, that the classification of types should be based, as itis in Mr. 
Thomas's catalogues, on the obverse devices. The main types are named 
and classified in my catalogue as follows, the name of each type being 
intended to indicate the most conspicuous, or most characteristic ele- 
ment in the obverse device. The definition of each type will be found 
in the Catalogue. 


I. Ghatot Kacha. Solar Standard. (PI. IT; I-. 
II. Chandra Gupta I. King and Queen. (Pi. IT; 2). 
III. Samudra Gupta. Javelin. (PL IT; 3, 4, 5). 
Archer. (PI. IT; 6). 
Lyrist. (PL IT; 7, 8). 
ASwamedha. (Pl. IT; 9). 
Tiger. (PI. IT; I0). 
Boy and Battle-axe. (PI. IT; 
ll, 22). 
Couch. (PL IBMIJ. 
Archer. (PL II; I4: Pl. 
7273-58 98). 
Lancer. (Pl. III; 4). 
Horseman to Left. (not fi- 
gured). 
Lion-Trampler. Pi. IIT; 5). 
Combatant Lion. (Pl. IIT; 6). 
Retreating Lion. ( Pl. LLI; 7). 
Swordsman and Umbrella. 
(Pl. मा; 8). 


NEN pep 


IV. Chan dra Gupta II. 


o 


Pu 


ono Em 


छ The term “archer coins’ has already been used by Wilson. (Vishnu Pur. 


. P. 450, note 70.) 
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V. Kumira Gupta Mahendra. Ll Swordsman. (Pl. IIT; 9). 
2. Archer. (Pt. IIT; ILo. I). 
3. Horseman to Right. (PI 
IIT; 2). 
4. Horseman to Left. (Pl. III; 
I3). 
Peacock. (PL. IV; 3, 2). 
Lion-Trampler. (not figured). 
Combatant Lion. (Pi. IV; 
3). 
8. Two Queens. (not figured). 
VI. Skanda Gupta. L. Archer. (Pl IV; 4). 
2. King. and Queen. (Pi. IV; 


vap 


5). 
VII. Doubtful (Chandra eto.) l. Archer. (PL. IV; 7-0). 
" » ( Prakásáditya.) 2. Lion and Horseman. (PL 
IV ; Ill, l2). 


I have not found it practicable to classify the subordinate varieties 
on any definite principle, and they are arranged as seemed convenient in 
each case. 

The 9 classes of reverse devices all agree in presenting as their main 
element the figure of a female, associated with emblems which prove that 
she is intended to represent a divine personage. 

These reverse devices may be classified as follows :— 









4 
— IV. 


VI. 
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Goddess seated on 


four legged throne, = "7 
holding fillet and 


cornucopia, or fil- | Chandra Gapin H 
let and  lotus- | 
flower. " T 
Goddess seated ( Chandra Gupta II. 
cross-legged on | Kumára Gupta Mahen- 
open lotus-flower, dra. 
generally holding " m 
fillet and lotus- 
flower. Skanda Gupta. 
Doubtful (all) 
» (f Prakáfadityn.) 


Goddess, seated on 
wicker stool to 
left; 


holding fillet and 


cornucopia. Samudra Gupta. Lyrist. 
holding fillet and lo- 
tus, or fillet and 
sceptre, or lotus 
only. Chandra Gupta II. Lancer. 
* * i Horseman to 
Left. 
Kuméra Gupta Mahendra. Horseman to 
Right. 
feeding peacock and 
holding lotus. st I m o» 33 हक 
= Ls, Str " " » s Left. 
Goddess riding pea- 
cock. " n Peacock, 
Goddess standing, 
feeding peacock. T » " Combatant Li- 
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IX Goddess seated on f 

back of couchant 

lion ; 
», @ holding filet and 

cornucopia. Chandra Gupta I. King & Queen. 
» DP. holding fillet and 

lotus, or fillet 

only, or lotus 

only. Chandra Gupta II. Lion-Trampler. 

* x es Combatant Li- 
on. 


| » sn Retreating ,, 
Kumara Gupta Mahendra.Lion-Trampler. 


Prinsep quickly perceived that the ‘ Kannuj series, as he called 
the Gupta gold coinage, was a continuation, and, to some extent, an 
imitation of the Indo-Scythian mintages; and the intimate relation be- 
tween the two series of coins is well exhibited in Plate XX XVI of Vol. V 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Pl. XXIX of Prinsep's 
Essays; ed. Thomas). 

The same relation is more amply demonstrated by the series of 
plates in the Ariana Antiqua, and Wilson was rightly convinced (p. 48) 
that “ the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded immediately to those of 
the Mithraic princes." The fact of such immediate succession appears 
to my mind indisputable, and is in itself fatal to the theories of those 
authors who seek to date the imperial Gupta dynasty in the fourth and 
fifth centuries A. D. Iam convinced that to a certain extent the Indo- 
Scythian and the Gupta gold coinages were actually contemporary. 

The standing king, engaged in sacrificing at a small altar, who ap- 
pears on the obverse of the coins of Ghntot Kacha, is almost an exact 
‘copy of the corresponding figure on many coins of Kanerki and other 
Indo-Scythian princes. 

The altar appears again in the Javelin coins of Samudra Gupta, 
in the B variety of the Archer type of the same prince, and in the Swords- 
man and Umbrella type, which I attribute to Chandra Gupta IT; and it 
is seen for the last time in the unique Swordsman coin of Kumára Gupta. 
The supposition has been hazarded that the object referred to is a vessel 
containing the sacred Tulsi plant (Ocymum sanctum), and not nn altar, 
but comparison with the Scythian coins proves certainly that it is 
llection, the grains of incense falling on the fire-altar are plainly 
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The coins of Ghatot Kacha possess no distinctive Hindú character- 
istics. The king, who sacrifices at a fire-nltar, grasps a peculiar rose- 
headed standard, which seems obviously intended to symbolize the reyed 
sun. The Sun and Fire are in mythology almost convertible terms, ard 
I think it may fairly be assumed on the evidence of the coins, that Ghn- 
fot Kacha (though he may have been a Hindú) was a worshipper of the 
solar fire, as his Indo-Scythian predecessors undoubtedly were. I am 
nlso disposed to believe that in most of the types of the Gupta gold coins 
the figure of the king on the obverse is intended to represent him 
idealized as a god, and that in the case of Ghatot Kacha, he is represented 
in the character of the solar god, shedding beneficent influences upon 
his subjecta. 

The standing goddess on the reverse bears a lotus-flower and cornu- 
copia. The lotus-flower is an emblem very commonly used in Hindú my- 
thology, but is especially appropriate to the Sun* and to Sri or Lakshmi, 
the goddess of good fortune. The Sun (Sdrya) may himself be regard- 
ed as a form or manifestation of Vishnu the Preserver, the lord of 
Lakshmi. The cornucopia undoubtedly indicates Western influence, but 
whether the design was borrowed directly from Greek, or Koman, or 
Syrian coins, it is not easy to decide. Cornucopie occur on the coins of 
the Seleucid dynasty of Syriaf, but it is perhaps most probable that the 
device was borrowed directly from Roman aurei. In the Gupta series 
the cornucopia appears for the last time in the rare coins forming Class I 
of the Archer type of Chandra Gupta II, which were probably struck 
early in bis reign. It is perhaps possible that a close comparison between 
the forms of the Roman and the Gupta cornucopia might help in settling 


. the great question of the Gupta dates.§ According to the chronology 


which I adopt, the last appearance of the cornucopia on the Gupta coins 
is to be dated about 240 A. D. I regard the standing goddess on the 
reverse of the coins of Ghatot Kacha as the equivalent of the Greek and 
Seleucid riyy, and of the Roman Fortuna, and believe her to be a copy, 
in part, of the Fortuna Augusti and similar figures on Roman coins, and, 
in part, of the elemental goddesses on the reverse of the Indo-Scythian 
coins. If she must be given a Hindú name, I have no doubt that she 
must be named Sri or Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu the Preserver. 


*“The Indian mythology connected the lotus in all manner of forms with the 
sun." Thomas in Num. Chron. for ।880, p. 26 note. Cf. Burgess Arch. Rep. for W. 
India for ]874-5, p. 2I6 and Pl. LXV. 

t Birdwood, Industrial Arta of India, Vol. I, p. 58. 

t Gardner's Catalogue of Seleucid Coins, p. 46, Pl. XIV. Prof. Gardner informs 


moe that Selencid coins have been found in India. 
& See Thomas, Early Faith of Asoka, in J. R. A. S. Vol. IX, N. S. pp. 222-27. 
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Certainly she cannot be intended for Párvati.* I believe that she also " 
may be regarded as representing the consort of the idealized king on the 

obverse, for it is a commonplace of Indian panegyric to represent Laksh- 

mi as the king's consort.t 

The standing goddess, holding fillet and lotus-flower, or fillet only, 
who appears on the reverse of the Swordsman and Umbrella. coins of 
Chandra Gupta II with the legend * Vikramaditya’, is, perhaps, as sug- 
gested by Wilson, primarily intended to represent Victory, who so fre- 
quently appears on the Graeco-Bactrian coins;f but she may be only a 
slightly varied representation of Lakshmi, and it is also possible that, at 
the time the coins were struck, her effigy connoted equally the ideas of | 
Victory and of Lakshmi or Good Fortune. Different symbolic inter- P 
pretations are not necessarily mutually exclusive. | 

I have followed Mr. Thomas in calling the object in the right 
hand of this personification a fillet, and, if the figure is intended for 
Victory, no doubt the nomenclature is correct. But, as we shall see, a 
similar object constantly recurs in the hand of the female deities whose 
effigies are displayed on the Gupta coins, and in many cases I believe it 
would be more proper to follow Prinsep (Vol. I. p. 230) in calling it a 
paisa or noose.§ For convenience I shall use throughout the term j 
‘ fillet,” but it should be interpreted with regard to the qualification now | 
stated. ? 

The goddess standing on what looks like a dragon or marine mon- 
ster (makara or jalampa) who is shown on the unique Tiger coin of 
Samudra Gupta does not appear to be intended for Lakshmi. In my 
remarks on that coin in the catalogue I have ventured to suggest two 
ulternative interpretations of the symbolism. 

The As$wamedha coins of Samudra Gupta were undoubtedly struck 
to commemorate the performance of the sacrifice of the horse, with the | 
ceremonies which expressed the performer's claim to be the supreme ॥ 
power in India. These pieces agree in weight with the ordinary coins of | 
the period, but in other respects rather resemble medals, and the con- : 
jecture is allowable that they were issued as a special type of coin for 





* Mr. Thomas, however, describes hor ns " a rather elegant standing figuro of 
Párvati, with the exotic cornucopia.” (Epoch of the Guptas, p. 23, from J. R. A. 8. 
(N. 8.) 7887. The same learned writer thinks that the solar standard of Ghatot 
Kacha may signify a claim to solar descent. 


— * E.g. Aphsar inscription of later Guptas, l. /, 8, I6, seqq. (J. A. S. B. XXXV, | 
Pt. I, pp. 232, 284), and inscription from Nepal (Indian Ant. for I880, p. 65). 
§ Kittoe also uses tho term ‘noose’ ín his description of tho Bharsar hoard, 
| (J. A. 8. B. XXI, pp. 390-400). 4i 
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distribution among the Bráhmnns engaged in the ritual of the sacrifice.* 
I cannot guess at the exact meaning of the figure of the female with the 
flywhisk on the reverse, but she is certainly intended for some sacred 
personage. Considering the undisputed solar character of Ghatot 
Kacha's coinage it may not be irrelevant to allude to the connection 
which existed between the Aswamedha ceremony and Solar worship.t 
[tis quite possible that Samudra Gupta, though a good Hindú, may 
have been, as many Hindis still are, specially devoted to the worship of 
the sun, 

The legends of the King and Queen coins of Chandra Gupta I leave 
no doubt that the effigies on the obverse are primarily intended for the 
sovereign and his consort, for we know from the lapidary inscriptions 
that the name of the latter was Kumári Devi, and that she belonged to 
the Lichchhavi family. The king is figured leaning on a spear, and this 
device may be intended secondarily to symbolize Kumara Deva, the god 
of war, and husband of the goddess Kumari Devi. The reverse goddess 
seated on a couchant lion is probably Dürgá, another form of Kumari 
Devi, but the cornucopia in her left arm indicates that the deity is pre- 
sented under her beneficent, as well as her terrific aspect. 

The device of the king and queen standing facing each other re- 
appears in the coinage of Skanda Gupta, but in a much modified, and 
thoroughly Hinduised form. It has not yet been met with in the issues 
of any of the intermediate reigns. "The unique coin of Kumára Gupta 
lately discovered by Mr. H. R. Carnac (Proc. A. S. B. Nov. ISSä p. ))., 
presents the king standing between two femnles, whom I suppose to be 
his queens. 

The Javelin type is the commonest form of Samudra Gupta's coin- 
age. The device of the obverse is but a slight modification of the ordi- 
nary Indo-Scythian pattern, and the throned goddess on the reverse 
is as obviously a copy of the figure called Apóoxpo or Apioyxpo on the 
Indo-Scythian coins of Kanerki and his successors. 

Mr. Thomas argues that this throned goddess shonld be identified 
with Parvati, the consort of Siva, for five reasons, of which the follow- 
pes is à summary :— 

(I). She is identical in form with the Indo-Seythinn Apioxpo or 
Ap8oxpo whose name is commonly interpreted as Arddh-ogro (बडा) or 
t half-S'va ', ४. e., Parvati. 

(2.) Even if it be admitted that the early Guptas had Vaishnava 


*" In the northern Bilsar inscription, dated in the year 96, Kamara Gupta is 
enlogized as the “ giver of millions of gold, porformer of the Aswamedha '' &o. 
(Cunn. Arch. Rep. XT. 20.) 

+ Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India, I, p. 25 
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tendencies, the adoption from the Indo-Scythians of the reverse device 
in question “may well have been a mere act of ‘ imitation of a foreign 
design,’ irrespective of any aim at demonstration of creed." Reverse 
devices locally vary, and are not of much significance, e. g., the Sassa- 
nians retained the Siva and Nandi device of Kadphises, and the Muslim 
Ghaznavis retained the Hindü recumbent bull on their Lahor coinage. 
(3.) The female seated on a lion, who appears on the reverse of 
four types of the Gupta coins, is plainly Parvati in her form of Dürgá. 
(4.) On four types the same goddess appears in the form of 
Kumari Devi, associated with her sacred bird the peacock; and 
(5.) Skanda, the name of the last of the imperial Guptas, is an alias 
of Kumara Deva, the god of war, son of the goddess Kumári Devi.* 
These arguments seem to me to be of little weight. The interpre- 
tation of Ardokro or Ardochro as meaning ‘half Siva’ is a very forced 
one, and I doubt greatly if such a compound as war, or rather व्यग्रे 
could have in Sanskrit the meaning assigned to it. The name is never 
written Ardogro, whereas the title of Siva which is supposed to form an 





3 
v 
' E 


Ww 


element of the compound is Ugra, and Ido not see how the * g' can be, 


converted into x or x, nor why the aspirate at the end of arddha should 
be lost. The supposed compound * Arddhogra' has no analogy with the 
genuine compound * Arddhanári'; it is one thing to speak of a creature 
as half-female, and quite another thing to speak of Joan as half-John.f 
The Indo-Scythian goddess may or may not be intended to represent 
Párvati, though I do not believe that she was, but I am convinced that 
her name does not mean * half-Ugra, and that such a compound never 
existed. The name Ap8oxpo or ApSoxpo is probably a Scythian name, 
and not an Indian word at all. 

If the throned figure is to be identified with any goddess of the 
modern Hindá pantheon, I consider that she should be identified, as 
suggested by Wilson, with Sri or Lakshmí, the benign goddess of for- 
tune, and not with the terrible Parvati. ७ 

The supposed Vaishnava tendencies of the early Guptas have been 
believed in chiefly on the testimony of the Bhitari pillar inscription, 
which, if correctly interpreted by Dr. Mill, proves Chandra Gupta II 
and Kumára Gupta to have been Vaishnava, and Skanda Gupta to have 


० J. A. S. Bẹ XXIV GSG) pp. 489-490. | 

+ Cf. Wilson's criticisms in Ar. Ant., pp. 36-362. In the Pa-Shaka coin in tho 
British Museum the name of tho goddess is spelled OPAOX[PO], n form which 
itis absurd to identify with ' Arddhogro. (This uniquecoin is described in Mr. 
Thomas's Indo-Scythian Coina with Hindi Legends, p. 337) General Cunningham cone 
curs with mo in giving the name of Lakshmi to the goddess, whether soated on the 
throne or the lotua-flowor. 
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been S'aiva. But the translation of the Bhitari inscription is avowedly 
imperfect, and, until it has been revised by a competent scholar, is of 
little use for historical purposes,* 

The interpretation of the device of the throned goddess requires 
no assumption as to the sectarian preferences of the early Guptas, for the 
attributes of the figure are manifestly those of Lakshmi rather than of 
Parvati, and I venture to affirm that but for the * half-Siva’ interpre- 
tation of the word Ardokro, no one would ever have thought of calling 
the figure Párvatí. The suggestion that the figure of the Ardokro god- 
dess was adopted by Samudra in mere imitation of a foreign design does 
not appear to be tenable. The coins with this reverse undonbtedly show 
evident traces of foreign influence, but they are far from being mechani- 
cal copies of alien designs. If Samudra Gupta's die engraver had been 
a mere copyist he would naturally have copied from the coins of Samm- 
dra’s father and grandfather, but the reverse devices of their coins are 
totally different both from the Ardokro figure and from each other. 
Samudra himself employed four distinct reverse devices, and evidently 
adopted each of them deliberately. 

Mr. Thomas' remaining evidence in favour of his interpretation con- 
sists in proofs of tho S'aiva preferences of Kumára Gupta and Skanda 
Gupta. But the facts that one of these princes placed on his coins effigies 
of Kumárí Devi and of Durgá, and that the name of the other is a syno- 
nym of Kumára Deva, by no means prove that all female figures on the 
reverses of other Gupta coins are intended for forms of Parvati. I have 
diseussed above some of the representations of standing goddesses, none 
of whom can with any probability be identified with Parvati. The pea- 
cock of Kumari Devi, and the lion of Dürgá are never associated with 
the throned Ardokro goddess. She occurs only on the Javelin and 
Archer coins of Samudra Gupta, and on the unique Couch coin, and the 
rare coins forming Class I of the Archer type of Chandra Gupta II. 

An emblem, which is very characteristic of the Gupta gold coins, 
makes its first appearance on the obverse of Samudra's Javelin type. 
This is a standard bearing on the top the figure of a bird, and having a 
general resemblance to à Roman eagle standard. 

Wilson (who is followed by General Cunningham) was inclined to 
interpret the bird as meaning Garuda, the winged vehicle of Vishnu ; 
but this interpretation appears to me forced and improbable. "The object 
indicated is simply a bird, whereas the mythologists describe Garuda 


* For the Bhitari inscription seo Prinsep's Essays, Vol. I, pp. 240, seqq. A 
rovised fucaimile is given in Cunningham Arch. Hop. I, pp. 97—90, and Pl. XXX. A 
woll-cdited translation is much wanted, and it is surprising that the want has re- 
mained so long unsupplied. 
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as a monster, half man and half bird. I prefer Mr. Thomns' former 
opinion that “ the most natural and obvious interpretation is to look upon 
it as designed to represent the peacock, which appears with such fre- 
quency on the gold coins, and occupies the entire reverse field of one 
type of the silver coinnge."* 

It is, however, quite possible that the emblem is merely a copy of 
the Roman eagle, and the term * bird-standard,’ which involves no theory, 
is the safest to adopt. 

In his Archer type Samudra Gupta substitutes for the javelin in the 
king's hand a bow, and the device thus introduced long remained the 
favourite obverse pattern. It is found on the coins of Chandra Gupta II, 
Kumára Gupta, and Skanda Gupta, and is, with few exceptions, the only 
design used by the rude imitators of the Gupta types, some of whose 
coins are noticed in the Supplement to the Catalogue. 

It seems impossible at present to decide whether the Archer device 
was an independent invention, or was borrowed from Persia or some other 
foreign source, and it is equally doubtful whether it has or has not any 
symbolic meaning. If it has, it may be regarded as another expedient for 
indicating the analogy between the sun that rules the heavens, and the 
king who rules the earth. Chandra Gupta II issued gold coins of at least 
eight different types, but specially favoured the Archer type, specimens 
of which in large numbers have been found. 

The Lyrist type of Samudra Gupta’s coinage, which depicts the 
king as a musician playing the Indian lyre, is interesting in several 
respects. The type is rare, and the specimens known are mostly in fine 
condition, and, with the exception of the India O ffice example, are broad 
thin coins well struck, but in singularly low relief. The dress of the 

king is thoroughly Hindu, but his attitude recalls that of the king on the 
Indo-Scythian coins classed as ' couch-loungers’ by Prinsep. The re- 
verse device is likewise in appearance completely Hindu, though ap- 
parently suggested by foreign models, It consists of a female seated 


sideways to the left on a wicker stool, and holding fillet and cornucopia. 
The attitude of the goddess, and the form of the stool on which she sits 
recall the device of Apollo seated on the dudados , with its cover of the 
dypyvov net, as seen on the Selencid coins of Syria,t and I believe that 
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the resemblance is not accidental; but the closest parallel to the Gupta 
device is met with in an unexpected place. The goddess on the Gupta 
coins is almost an exact copy of Demeter as represented on a rare coin of 
the island of Paros, now in the British Museum, and the resemblance is 
80 close that it is scarcely possible to doubt that in some unknown way 
both devices must be derived from n common source. 

The cornucopia in the hand of the goddess of Samudra Gupta's 
coins shows that she was intended to have attributes similar to those of 
Demeter, and she may therefore be regarded as a novel representation of 
the Hindá Lakshmi, the counterpart of the Greek goddess. 

The same reverse device, but with some modifications, and asso- 
ciated with other obverse devices, was adopted by Chandra Gupta II, 
and Kumára Gupta. The goddess, as she appears on the Lancer and 
Horseman to Left coins of Chandra Gupta II, and in varieties a and 8 of 
the Horseman to Right type of his &on, would seem to be intended to 
symbolize nearly the same ideas as the effigy on the Lyrist pieces of 
Samudra. In variety y of Kumára's Horseman to Right type, and in 
all the Horseman to Left coins of the same king. the goddess is repre- 
sented in the act of feeding a peacock, and may, therefore, be identified 
as Kumari Devi, to whom that bird is sacred. 

In the gold coinage the peacock (except, perhaps, as part of the 
so-called * peacock standard") appears to be peculiar to the mintages of 
Kumara Gupta Mahendra. The goddess on the reverse of his Combatant 
Lion type stands while she feeds the sacred bird. In his Peacock type 
the bird is still more prominent, for on the obverse the king is feeding 
one peacock, and on the reverse, the goddess, presumably Kumari Devi, 
rides on another. There can be little doubt that in this type at all events 
the king is presented in the double character of the human king and the 
divine Kumara Deva. The peacock devices of the Gupta coinage ap- 
pear to be Hinduized adaptations of the designs of the Roman coins 
which bear representations of the peacock associated with Juno, or with 
a deified lady of the imperial house. An exact prototype of the peacock 
with expanded tail, which is found on the silver Gupta coins, and on 
var. 8 of Kumára Gupta's gold Peacock type, may be seen on the reverse 
of a coin of Julin Augusta, who was a daughter of Titus and died be- 
tween A. D. 8] and 90.* 

A coin of Paulina (A. D.2I7-238), whose life probably extended 
into the early years of the reign of Chandra Gupta II, exhibits the pea- 
cock in a manner strikingly similar to the device on some of the silver 


* Trésor de Numismatique, Iconographie dos Empereurs Romains; PL XXII, 
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coins of Kumára Gupta. Another coin of Paulina's represents her in 
the character of Juno riding on a peacock, but the treatment of the sub- 
ject differs from that used by the Gupta artists.” A standing peacock, 
like that on the first mentioned coin of Paulina's, appears on a coin of 
Mariniana, (circa 250 A. D.)t ; and a coin of Manlia Scantilla Augusta 
(IN A. D.) exhibits a standing figure of Juno with sceptre in left hand, 
and holding in her right hand n patera over a peacock standing nt her 
feet.t 

In the Boy and Battle-axe type of Samudra Gupta it is interesting 
to observe the reminiscence of Scythian influence in the form of the 
battle-axe, with which the king is armed, as representing the god of 
Death. The place of the usual bird on the top of the standard is taken by 
8 crescent moon. The same crescent-tipped standard occurs on the reverse 
of the unique Tiger coin of the same king, on the obverse of which the 
king is depicted as slaying a tiger.§ 

The obverse device of this coin is the model of three types of 
Chandra Gupta II, and two of Kumára Gupta Mahendra, in which the 
tiger is replaced by a lion. I believe that these devices had some sym- 
bolic meaning but am not able to make it out. They may have been 
suggested by the Greek representations of Hercules contending with a 
lion. 

In the Archer type of Chandra Gupta II we first meet with the 
reverse design No. V, which subsequently became 8 common conventional 
pattern, and was used almost exclusively by the obscure princes who 
rudely imitated the Gupta coinage. The device consists of the figure of 
a goddess facing front, seated cross-legged on an expanded lotus-flower, 
and holding in her left hand a lotus flower, and in her right the * fillet’ 
or ‘noose.’ The scholars who give the name Parvati to the Ardokro 
goddess, of course bestow the same name on the lotus-throned divinity, 
but I cannot perceive in the latter device any symbolism specially sug- 
gestive of the attributes of Parvati, whereas the symbolism used is 
thoroughly appropriate to express the ideas personified as Lakshmi. In 
justification of my views regarding the symbolism of the reverse devices 
of the Gupta coins I may appeal to the following description of the at- 
tributes of Lakshmi, which is based on the best authorities :—* Laksh- 


» Ibid, ibid Pl. XLVIII, figs. 5 and 4. 
१ Ibid. ibid., Pl. LII, 3. 


: In hia Records of the Gupta Dynasty (I876) p. श, Mr. Thomas calls the en 
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mi, called Sri, is Vishnu's fakti. Sho is the goddess of good luck and 
plenty...She is worshipped by filling the corn-measure with wheat or 
other grain, and thereon placing flowers. She is represented as a lovely 
and benign woman, robed in yellow, holding a lotus in her hand, and 
seated on a lotus, or beside Vishnu. Sometimes, as is likewise Vishnu, she 
is painted all yellow, and has four arms, and she holds in one of her right 
hands a rosary, and the pá4a or cord in one of her left. This cord is seen 
also in the hands of Varuna and S'iva, and is emblematical of the sea, 
which girds the enrth."* 

It is impossible to read this description, and not to see that it is in 
remarkably close accordance with the delineation both of the Ardokro 
goddess, and of the lotus-throned divinity. But it is quite inapplicable 
to Parvati as ordinarily conceived, and the symboliem of the two coin- 
devices in question is equally inappropriate to the stern and terrible 
goddess. 

I have therefore no doubt that the goddess who is seated on a throne 
in Samudra’s coins, on a lotus flower in the coins of Chandra Gupta II 
and his successors, and also (in certain cases, as already specified), the 
divinity seated on the wicker stool, are all intended to express snbstan- 
tially the same conception, that of the benign and kindly Good Fortune, 
the bestower of happiness and plenty; tho samo who was named riyy 
and Demeter by the Greeks, and Fortuna, Ceres, Abundantia, ete. by the 
Romans. 

Although I have been at so much pains to distinguish between Pár- 
vati and Lakshmi, I am aware that the two concepts sometimes coalesce, 
and become indistinguishable. The names and attributes of gods and 
goddesses, in India or elsewhere, are all nothing more than the feeble 
efforts of the human imagination to express by metaphor and symbol 
imperfectly apprehended ideas of the attributes of the unspeakable divine 
nature, and it is futile to attempt to draw sharp lines of demarcation be- 
tween these symbolical expressions. Now one, and now another idea 
predominates in the symbolism, and “in any lengthened description of 
one Hindú deity it is amost impossible to avoid mixing up its character 
and attributes with those of another.”"+ Nevertheless, the ideas per- 
sonified severally ag Lakshmi and Párvati are ordinarily kept quite dis- 
tinct, and nothing but confusion of thought can result if tho name of 
Parvati is given to a personification possessing all the attributes of 
Lakshmi. 


ë Birdwood, Industrial Arts of Indis, Vol. T, p. 58. 
t Birdwood, Industrial Arts of Indis, Vol. I, p. 50. As'Auna Pires, Párvati 
is idontionl with Lakshmi, ib, p. 64. 
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The only Gupta kings who appear in the coin devices as mounted 
on horseback are Chandra Gupta II and his son Kumara Gupta Mahendra, 
In the later coins of Prakásáditya the device consists of a horseman 
slaying a lion or dragon, but the execution of the design is very poor. 

The rare Lancer coins of Chandra Gupta II are designed and 
executed with considerable freedom and spirit. The device may be an 
imitation of the very similar device on certain Macedonian coins, 
transmitted through intermediate channels.* The rayed turban or hel- 
met of the king in one specimen (Ar. Ant. XVIII, l7) was perhaps 
suggested by the rayed head of Antiochus Epiphanes.f It is noticeable 
that a crescent is found in the. field, either on obverse or reverse, of 
each of the four Lancer coins known to me. 

The Horseman to Left coins of Chandra Gupta I, which are also 
very rare, resemble generally his Lancer coins, but the horse is turned 
to the left, the lance is wanting, and there is no crescent in the field. 

Kumára Gupta Mahendra copied both these types of his father's 
coinage, but with some modifieations. His Horseman to Right coins 
correspond with his father's Lancer coins, the lance being omitted, and 
his Horseman to Left coins differ from the closely similar coins belonging 
to his predecessor chiefly in the insertion on the reverse of the peacock, 
the especial emblem of Kumára Gupta. 

The fact that Chandra and Kumára Gupta used indifferently dies 
in which the horseman was turned to left or right is worth noting, 
because a change in the direction of an obverse head on the coinage bas 
sometimes been regarded as an indication of a change of dynasty.§ 

In some specimens of the curious Lion and Horseman coins of 
Prakáéáditya a small bird-standard is seen over the horse's head. The 
meaning of the character below the horse in this type, which seems to be 
intended for Ww 'u', is not known. 

I am well aware that the foregoing account of the types and devices 
of the Gupta gold coins is far from being complete and satisfactory, but 
it is the best that I can give at present, and may prove the means of 


stimulating further research. The attribution of the several disputed 


types is discussed in the Catalogue. 


* For such Macedonian coins see Mionnet, Fl. LXX, 8, and Trésor de Numis- 


matique (Rois Grecs), PL VII, 
* Catalogue of Seleucid Coins, Pls. XI and XII. 


4 Cf. "That King gavo birth to a eon, even as did Hara to the rider of the. 


peacock (scil. KÁrtikeyn or Kumárn the god of war). Forward in battle and re- 


nowned strongth, this son was named Kumára Gupta.” (Aphsar inscription of later 


Guptas, line 7: in J-A. 8. B. XXXV, Pt. I, p. 273). — 
$ Records of the Gupta Dynasty, p. 5l, with reference to "छ 
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Section ITT. 
MowoGERAMMATIC EMBLEMS. 


The so-called monograms (with one doubtful exception) occur only 
on the reverse of the Gupta gold coins, and, when present, are generally 
placed over the right shoulder of the goddess. 

The forms assumed by these monogrammatic emblems on the coins 
accessible to me are shown in Plate IV. The most common forms con- 
sist of a horizontal line, or two parallel lines, surmounted by either threo 
or four dots or short prongs, and having a square or lozenge attached be- 
low by one corner. 

Sometimes the square or lozenge is replaced by a cross, and some- 
times by other devices, and occasionally the prongs or dots above the hori- 
zontal line or lines are wanting. One form (No. 25), which I know only 
from a drawing, departs altogether from the standard pattern. Exami- 
nation of the plate will show the large variety of minor modifications 
in detail which occur. 

What is the origin and meaning of these mysterious marks ? 

To this question I can give no positive and satisfactory answer, but 
I am not without hope that the distinct enunciation of it, and the syste- 
matic presentation of the monogrammatic emblems as they actually occur 
may suggest to other enquirers the correct solution of the problem. 

The following statement exhibits the monograms which have como 
under my observation, arranged according to reigns :— 


Ghatot Kacha.......... eee eene Nos. l; 2; 4a. 

Chandra Gupta I .....,...4....  » 3a; 45; 5; 8d; 22b. 

Samudra Gupta ........ Peaxaspaukasa _ yp 5003.56; Cas. Obs Ba: 9: 
Il; 496; 200; 20b; 22; 
22 


Chandra Gupta II. » Sa; 3b; 4c; 7a; 7b; 8a; 
8b; l0a; 3209; l0c; 22; 
I5; l6; l7a; l7b; 8; 
१9००; 2799; 20a; 2l; 22; 
23; 24. 

Kumára Gupta Mahendra......... * Ba; 8b; 8c; l0c; l7c; !74; 
I9b; 20a; 25. 

Skanda Gupta ....- 050 Sa; 3b; 4c P; Ba. 

Doubtful........-.-. e ०*०००००००००५ i Bs; Be; lOa; I3; l4; l9a. 

he following types have no monogram ;— 
* Samudra Gupta 9००० A4wamedha. 
- Tiger. 


— Goris II eet ३६% १ # | eee ane Lancer, var. a 
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p» 
Chandra Gupta II .............. Horseman to Left. e 
" 3? + Saas > 0 n-Trampler, VAT, B. 
Kumara Gupta Mahendra ...... Horseman to Left. 


" » ni Pe ० Peacock. 

In the following types the monogram is sometimes present, and 
sometimes wanting :— 

Samudra Gupta.......... e — Lyrist. 

Chandra Gupta II ............... Swordsman and Umbrella, 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra ...... Horseman to Right. 

We learn from the last two lists that the monogram was not indis- 
pensable, and was frequently omitted, though more usually inserted. 

The monogrammntie devices on the Greco-Bactrian coins, with * 
which the Gupta mint-masters must have been familiar, are real mono- | 
grams, combinations of letters, usually those of the Greek alphabet. 

The so-called monograms on the Gupta coins, and the similar ones 
on the Indo-Scythian mintages, are certainly not combinations of al. 
phabetical characters, and the application to them of the word monogram, 
which has become usual, is, strictly speaking, & misnomer.  Kittoe pre- 
ferred to designate them by the term ‘emblem’, but that word is incon- | 
veniently vague, and, for want of a better term, I follow the ordinary | 
practice, and call the marks in question monograms. 7 

Few, if any, of the forms of tho Gupta monograms are exactly the | f: 
same in every detail as those met with on the Indo-Seythian coins, but y 
the general appearance of the monograms on the two series of coins is 


obviously identical, and many of the Gupta forms are only trivial r ॥ : 
variations of the Indo-Scythian patterns. | 

Consequently, whatever interpretation is given to the Gupta mono- 4 
grams must be sufficiently com prehensive to include the analogous and i 


similar Indo-Scythian ones. 
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naturally suggested itself. Wilson noticed that the three and four- 
pronged patterns of monogram were continued from the coins of the Indo- 
Scythian sovereigns Kadphises, and Kanerki on those of the Gupta 
kings, and observed that “agreeably to the purport which there seems 
reason to assign to these monograms, the recurrence of this emblem on 
all these coins should denote the place of their coinage,"* 

But he hesitated to adopt this theory because it appeared to him that 
the Indo-Scythian dominions must have lain far to the northwest of the 
Gupta kingdom, and he suggested the alternative hypothesis that the 
Gupta monograms might be merely “a proof of imitation" of the Indo- 
Scythian coinnge, and “introduced without any definite object.” Such a 
suggestion is, on the face of it, improbable, and it is at once disproved 
by a careful examination. of the monograms. A mere copyist would 
have tried to copy the Indo-Scythian monograms as they stood, and, 
however he might have failed in the mechanical execution, the evidence 
of the attempt to copy would have been unmistakeable. But, as I have 
already remarked, and as any one can readily verify by comparing my 
plate of monograms with that in the Ariana Antiqua, the Gupta mono- 
grams, while following the Indo-Scythian in the general pattern, differ 
in detail, and it is incredible that the systematic variety which exists 
could be the result of chance caprice, Moreover, the mechanical execu- 
cution of the Gupta monograms is nowise inferior to that of the Indo- 
Scythian. No one can study the designs of the better types of the Gupta 
gold coinage without seeing that the artists who cut the dies, though 
indebted in some respects to foreign models, yet possessed considerable 
originality, and knew how to assimilate and nationalize the conceptions 
of alien art. The hypothesis that the Gupta monograms are the work 
of blind and unintelligent imitators may therefore be dismissed without 
doubt or hesitation. 

The hypothesis that the monograms indicate the mint-cities is mnch 
more plausible, but is not altogether satisfactory. The Indo-Scythian 
coins are found chiefly in the Panjab and neighbonring parts of Afghán- 
istán where Gupta coins are never found,¢ whereas the Gupta gold coins, 
as will be proved in a subsequent section, have been found for the most 
part in the province of Benares and the neighbouring districts. It is 
extremely improbable that the Panjab Indo-Scythian and the Gupta coins 
= have issued, to any considerable extent, from the same mints, or 


should bear cognate mint-marks. Indo-Scythian coins of Kadphises and 


» Ar, Ant. p. 48. 

In Arch, Rep. XIV. p. 65, General } Cunningham mentions tho finding of one 
Gupta coin among upwards of I, 000 of other kinds at Sunit near Ludiána in the 
Panjáb. 
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Kanerki are, however, found in N. E. Oudh and Benares, and it is pos- 
sible that certain of the Indo-Soythian provincial mints may have been 
occupied by the Gupta kings when they shook off the Indo-Scythian 
yoke, and that the * monograms ' on the Gupta and eastern Indo-Scythian 
coins may indicate mint-cities. Unfortunately no detailed catalogue of 
Indo-Scythian coins has yet been published, and the statistics of their 
provenance have not yet been analysed. 

The occurrence of coins together in a hoard raises a presumption 
that they proceeded, if not from a single mint, at least ‘from mints not 
very far distant from each other. Few details as tothe components of the 
various hoards of Gupta coins are available, but when such details are 
known, we find very various monograms associated in a single hoard. 
Thus, the 32 described coins of the Bharsar hoard exhibit monograms as 
follows :—* 

No. Ba.......... coin of Samudra Gupta; 6 of Chandra Gupta IT; 3 of 
Kumára Gupta Mahendra; and 2 of Prakáésáditya ; 


total 30, 
No. 3a.......... 2 of Samudra Gupta. 
No. 4c...... ,,,, 3 of Samudra Gupta; 6 of Skanda Gupta; total 9. 


No. १5 ......... 2 of Chandra Gupta II. 

No. 25......... रै of Kumára Gupta Mahendra. 

No monogram l of Chandra Gupta IT; 6 of Kumára Gupta Mahendra; 
total 7. Grand total 32. 

The above considerations seem sufficient to throw doubt on the 
theory that the Gupta (and consequently the Indo-Scythian) mono 
grams are the indications of mint-cities. 

Nor does it seem possible that they should be the marks of mint- 
masters or other official persons, for the same monogram runs through 
several reigns. For example, the monogram No. 3a is found on coins of 
Chandra Gupta I, Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta IT, and Skanda Gup- 
ta, and its use, therefore, continued for at least a hundred years. 

If then these monograms nre not the result of blind imitation, nor 
the devices of mint-cities, nor the marks of public functionaries, what 
are they? It seems to me most probable that (though they may be 
mint-marks) they are religious emblems or symbols of some sort. The 
description of types in the last preceding section will have left no doubt on 
the reader's mind that religious symbolism and the effigies of deities ap- 


pear everywhere on the Gupta gold coins, as they did on their Indo-Scy- 


thian forerunners, and it is reasonable to suppose that the same love for 
religious symbolism dictated the selection of the so-called monograms. 


® For an account of this hoard, see post, Sec, V. 
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I cannot profess to explain the precise significance of any of the 
Gupta monograms, but it is possible that some Hindü scholar may be 
able to elucidate the subject. 

Mr. Thomas has called attention to the curiously close likeness 
between monogram No 4e, and the Egyptinn &ymbol for the bee, which 
was the sign royal in the Hieratic character.* * 

A trident which bears a resemblance to some of the Indo-Seythian 
and Gupta monograms occurs, detached like them, in the field of a coin 
of Rhescuporis II, king of the Bosphorus (A. D. 7 to 34).f 

The standing figure of Victory, who appears on some coins of Azes 
holds in her right hand a four-pronged symbol which is identical with 
the upper part of so many of the Indo-Scythian and Gupta monograms. 

These instances of resemblance between the monograms in question 
and other symbols may be cases of casual coincidence, but I have thought 
it worth while to note them on the chance of their suggesting a correct 
solution of the problem of the origin and meaning of the so-called 
monograms of the Indo-Scythian and Gupta dynasties, 


Section IV. 
WEIGHTS. 


The authors of essays on Indian numismatics have in general con- 
tented themselves with more or less complete descriptions of the devices 
and legends of coins, and have paid little attention to weighments. 

Numismatists in Europe of late years have become alive to the 
importance of dry details of the weight of coins, and have spared no 
pains to obtain copious lists of weights as materials for induction. 

A knowledge of the weight standards of ancient coins is indis- 
pensable for the attainment of accurate notions respecting the history 
and development of coin types, and helps to throw light on the ill-un- 
derstood commercial relations ef the states of the ancient world. The 
scholar who devotes himself to the examination of the numismatic 
treasures of Europe cannot hope to do more than fill in the blank spaces 
of a sketch which has already been drawn in firm outlines by the hand 
of history. The enquirer who ventures to explore the labyrinth of 
Indian numismatics can expect but little help from the friendly hand 
of the historic muse, but is perhaps compensated for the difficulties which 
he encounters by the unfailing hope of discovery, and by the consciousness 
that ho is tracing the plan of the foundations on which history should 


rest. 
# Records of the Gupta Dynasty, p. 2l, note. 


t Trésor de Numismatique, Rois Grecs, Fl. XXV, l2. 
t Ar. Ant. Pl. VI, figs 2 and 38. 
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So general has been the neglect in Indian publications of all sys- L 
tematic study of coin weights, that I may be pardoned if I dwell for a 
moment on its importance, and call to witness an expert who has studied 
European and Oriental numismaties with equal ardour. 

“The history of the standards of weight on which Greek coins were 
struck did not, until quite recently, become a subject of serious study. 

RR . Nothing has done more of late years to give a scientific form to 

Greek numismatics than the great attention given to weight standards. - 
The fact has been recognized that a coin is, after all, but a stamped 

piece of precious metal,and that its value was derived, when it was 

issued, not from the stamp, but from the metal. Distinguished scholars 

like Hultsch and Brandis have in consequence spent years of their lives lt 
in weighing coin after coin, recording the results, and trying thence to reach 
principles. ‘The greatest of living archeologists, Professor Mommsen, has 

given much time to the study of the weights and developments of Greek 

and Roman coins, and his strength has opened a way through jungles 

which were before impenetrable obstacles to science.”* 

It cannot be expected that Anglo-Indian amateur numismatists 
should devote years of their lives to weighing coins, but, even with such : 
limited opportunities as circumstances permit, they may collect a goodly 
mass of the necessary details, and do something to give to Indian wk, 
archeology that scientific form which it frequently lacks. | 

The weights of all coins mentioned or described in my catalogue are | 
there noted, so far as they could be ascertained, and the results nre ex- > 
hibited in the Table of Weights, which deals with I77 coins. Examination 
ofthe devices has already proved that the Gupta gold coinage immedintely 
succeeded that of the Indo-Scythian princes, and th is conclusion is : 
confirmed by the study of the coin weights. i. 

Few details as to the weight of the Indo-Scythian coins are available, É 
but, according to Mr. Thomas, the coins of the Kadphises group’ average 
I224 grains, while those of the Kanerki series are somewhat lighter, छी 
but often weigh l22 grains. Some Indo-Scythian pieces weigh as high -A 
as ]25 grains.t ks — 

The source from which the Indo-Scythians derived the supply of W A 
gold for their extensive mintages is not known with certainty, but is | 
conjectured, and with much probability, to have been the constant stream. 
of Roman aures which in those times poured into India in exchange for 
. Greek Coins by Percy Gardner, I888, p. 62. — — 
RS Fa Aseka CR A BLIY W: B. pe 299), Toon nad aven 
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The existence of this eastward drain of gold is fully proved by the 
testimony of Pliny, as well ns of other witnesses. The words of Pliny 
are so vivid and explicit as to be worth quoting afresh. “ Minimáque 
computatione millies centena millia sestertiüm annis ommibus India et 
Seres peninsulaque [scil. Arabia] imperio nostro adimunt. Tanta nobis 
deliciae et feminae constant."* Again he observes that the trade with 
India was worth taking some trouble to maintain. “Digna res, nullo 
anno imperii nostri minus H. S. quingenties exhauriente India, et merces 
remittente, que apud nos centuplicato veneant."f 

The aureus was adopted first by Julius Cæsar as a regular element 
of the Roman currency, and his standard is said to have been I25°66 
grains but his coins generally range between ]20 and I25 grains. It 
would therefore appear that the Indo-Scythian gold coinage is based on 
that of Julius Cesar, and not on the Macedonian stater, or Persian 
daric, of which the standard was 344 grains, or two Attic drachmae. 
This fact helps in some measure to settle the vexed question of the date 
of the Indo-Seythian kings, and consequently of their Gupta successors. 

The weight of the Roman aureus after the death of Julius Cæsar 
gradually declined, and in the reign of Nero is stated to have averaged 
ll5°39 grains.? 

The average weight of 4 coins of Ghatot Kacha is ]I4°95, and the 
heaviest coin weighs lI8. The average weight of the aurei of Augustus 
in the British Museum is I2L:26, and it would therefore at first sight 
appear as if the coins of Ghatot Kacha were based on the Roman coinage 
intermediate between Augustus and Nero. But a fine coin of Chandra 
Gupta I, son and successor of Ghatot Kacha, which is in the British 
Museum, weighs l23°5, and this fact indicates that Chandra Gupta's 
coinage wns adapted to a standard of about |25 grains, and renders it 
probable, though not certain, that Ghatot Kacha followed the same stand- 
ard. 

I assign the coins of the King and Queen type alone to Chandra 
Gupta I, and the weight of 4 of these averages II7:57. The light weight 
of the majority of the coins of Ghatot Kacha and his son appears to be 


due to wear and tear. 


^ 


E details for the weights of the six types of Samudra Gupta's 


* Pliny, Hist. Nat. XIT, ७. 


+ Pliny, Hist. Not, VI, 26. 
f The average weights I25°06 and Il5°39 for Julius Cæsar and Nero respectively 


nre those stated by Letronne, 8७ quoted in Smith's Dict, of Antiq. and in Thomas’ 


! Early Faith of Asoka, ut «upra, Mr, Gardner informs me that the aurei of Julius 


Cæsar avornge ।20 to I25, and thoso of Nero ll2itolls. I adopt Gen. Cunning- 


i ham’s estimate of the weight of the dario; Mr. Heard makes it I30 grains. 
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coinage will be seen on reference to the table. "The heaviest coin of his 
reign is one of the Boy and Battle-axe type, which weighs I23’4, and the 
next heaviest is a Lyrist coin weighing l22 grains. 

The 5 specimens of the Lyrist type weighed nre all in good condition, 
and yet exhibit a remarkable variation in weight from lll to l22 grains, 
of which I cannot offer any explanation. The 8 variety of Samudra’s 
Archer type is remarkable for its light weight, the highest weight being 
ll4 grains. 

The As$wamedha coins average ll6°l8, and do not exceed ll7:7, but 
all specimens weighed are more or less worn. The mean of the weights 
of the heaviest coins, one of each type, is IIS'87, for the reign of Samudra 
Gupta. With the exception, perhaps, of the 3 variety of the Archer 
type, I do not believe that the weight standard was intentionally lowered 
during this reign. 

The coins of Chandra Gupta II are somewhnt heavier, but for the 
most part follow the same standard as those of his predecessors, The Wheel 
coins (Archer type, class II 8) form a remarkable exception, the highest 
weight (two specimens) being ]32:5, and the average weight of 8 coins 
being 29:77, which figures agree substantially with those for the reign 
of Skanda Gupta. It would seem as if these Wheel coins were struck on 
the daric or Macedonian stater standard of l344 grains. I can offer no 
explanation of this fact, but I believe that it is an indication of some im- 
portant historical event. These Wheel coins of Chandra Gupta's and the 
coins of Skanda cannot be intended as equivalent for Roman aurei, for 
the heaviest known aureus is one of Pompey, weighing I28'2. Itis 
possible that the immediate model of the coins in question was found in the 
issues of the Seleucid kings of Syria, which frequently weigh l30-l32 
grains, and are sometimes found in India. 

A few coins of the Archer type, class TI a (the commonest variety) 
and of the same type and class var. y, exceed I25 grains, the heaviest. 
specimen weighing I27°6, but the average for the type (excluding the 
Wheel variety) is about l23 grains, and I believe, therefore, that the 
coins were intended to follow the old Roman and Indo-Scythian stand- 
ard of about }25 grains. | 

The mean weight for the reign, caleulated as in the case of Samudra 
Gupta, and excluding the Wheel variety, is I2V6L. 


In the reign of Kumára Gupta Mahendra the weight standard was 


certainly to some extent raised, the mean weight for the reign, (cal- 
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culated in the same manner as above) being 200 grains. The heaviest 


one of the Peacock type, weighing I28. G. and very 
any | f ** weigh i less has ` standard. 
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grains. Why Kumára Gupta should have reverted to this standard for 
his coinage is at present an unsolved problem. Skanda Gupta’s coinage 
occurs in two types only, the Archer and the King and Queen. The 
heaviest Archer coin weighs ]32'5, and the average weight of 9 coins of 
this type is I29°2I. The King and Queen type is known from two 
specimens only, and but one of these has been weighed; its weight is 
I28°8. These ean, therefore, be no doubt, that, as has already been 
observed, the eoinage of Skanda Gupta conforms to the same standard 
as the Wheel variety of the Archer type of Chandra Gupta II. 

The investigation has thus established the remarkable fact that the 
undisputed coins of the imperial Gupta Dynasty were struck according 
to at least three distinct standards of weight, of approximately I25, I30, 
and I34-5 grains respectively. - 

When we turn to the later coins included in the Supplement to my Cata- 
logue another and more striking change in the weight standard presents 
itself. "These coins are nll, except the Prakásáditya coins, of the Archer 
type, with reverse device of a goddess (Lakshmi probably) seated on a 
lotus-flower. The execution is rude, and the metal sometimes debased. 
Of the coins bearing the name of Chandra, the weights of three are 
known, the average being ]45°66, and the highest ]ईछ, The correspond- 
ing figures for 4 coins inscribed with the name Kumara, or its first 
syllable, are ३46:3 and I48:7. The only gold coin of Skanda Gupta 
Kramáditya which has been tested, weighs जका 4, The coins of Nira 
Gupta Bilidityu average L45:66, with a maximum of |48°7, and the Lion 
and Horseman coins of Prakisidityn show an average of l45°'6 and a 
maximum of I406°2. 

These figures demonstrate that all these coins were struck according 
to one standard, and that quite different from any of the standards 
adopted for the undisputed mintages of the imperial Gupta sovereigns. 
What was this standard ? It seems to me that it was the ancient Hindu 
weight and coin, the suvarna, or golden Karsha of 80 ratis. 

General Cunningham finds it “for all practical purposes extremely 
convenient and sufficiently accurate to assume the value of the reti at- 
:75 English grain, which is the value that bas already been adopted by 
= Thomas on the evidence of the coins themselves." If this value for 
the ra! be accepted the weight of the suwrrna must be fixed at I40 
grains, and the coins now under consideration, whatever they may be, 
cannot be intended for suvarnas. 

General Cunningham observes that “no one to my knowledge has 
seen a suvarna,” and in the sense that no one has yet discovered an an- 
cient Hindu pre-Alexandrine coin of that denomination, tho observation 
is accurate; but I venture to submit that the coins of Nara Gupta and 
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his compeers must be considered as revivals of the ancient sutarna, and 
that this conclusion is fully warranted by General Cunningham's own 
researches. He has devoted much time and labour to the task of as- 
certaining the value of the rati, by weighing the rats seeds (Abrus pra- 
calorius) and the other kinds of seeds metrically associated with the 
ratíin the Hindu books. The mean of four values of the rat£ deduced 
from actual weighments of the seed of the Abrus is |'Bl43. General Cun- 
ningham himself, with the most elaborate precaution, weighed ‘one 
thousand sound and tolerably even-sized seeds", with the result that the 
average weight was 4823 grain, and Mr. Laidlay's weighments on his 
behalf gave practically the same result, I'S25. 

Weighments of rice and other seeds alleged in the Hindu books to 
have definite numerical, ratios to the weight of the Abrus seed gave ro- 
sults varying from ]’79l to L825, with a mean of L58044. By taking 
the mean of the two average weights above noted (Il°8I43 + [8044 -= 2) 
says General Cunningham, “we obtain |’B093 as the true value of the 
actual ra/£."* This expression is not scientifically accurate, because a 
mere arithmetical average of results obtained from experiments conduct- 
ed in different ways,and with various degrees of precaution, is not en- 
titled to be called a true value. 

It seems to me that if witnesses are to be weighed and not counted 
the nearest possible approximation to the ‘true value’ is to be found in 
the result I823 obtained by General Cunningham from the truly scientific 
experiment made by himself which he describes, confirmed as it is by 
the almost identical result, |’S25, obtained by Mr. Laidlay. General 
Cunningham, therefore, on his own showing, is not justified in assuming 
B75 grain as the value of the rat; and in ]8565 he accepted the value 
I:823 grain for the rati¢ Mr. Thomas arrivesat the seductive figure L75 
by a different method. He shows, for instance, that the Hindu silver coin 
known as purána should contain 32 ratis, and that purána pieces actually 
in existence weigh as high as 55 grains, and then, so far as I understand 
him, jumps to the conclusion that the full weight of the purdna was 56 
grains. But I cannot see anything in his arguments inconsistent with 


| * For Gen. Cunningham's experiments and opinions see his paper ‘On the Mone- 
| System of the Greeks in Bactriánn, Ariána, and India,’ in Num. Chron. Vol. 





d 779-732, especially p. 432.) Those essays have 
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Indian or copper coin of I45'833 grains. 
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the assumption that the full weight of the purdna was 57, or 58, or 59 
grains, and must confess to remaining unconvineed by his reasoning, 
which seems to make insufficient allowance for loss of weight by wear. I 
believe General Cunningham's 0:823 grain to be the nearest possible 
approach to the true value of the ratf, but, for convenience, would adopt 
Mr. Laidlay’s value J’'825, which only differs from the other by बढन 
of a grain. The scale of Hindu gold coins and weights, will then stand 
as follows ;— 


5 ratís = l måsha = 9’l25 grains. 
80 ratis = l6 máshas = ] suvarna = ]l46°000 


The silver purdna will thus be equivalent to 584 grains, a result ap- 


_ parently quite consistent with the weights of existing specimens when 


allowance is made for wear. These results are, I submit, much nearer 
to the truth than the figures 8°75 and |40 and 56 respectively, as adopted 
by General Cunningham in his later publications and by Mr. Thomns, 
and they happen to be very nearly as convenient for purposes of calcu- 
lation. I would urge, however, that mere convenience of calenlation 
does not justify any appreciable modification of the results arrived at by 
scientific investigation, and that our business is to get at the truth 80 far 
as possible, and to make our arithmetic conform. Tried by this test our 
coins obviously appearto be intended for suvarnas. To make the point 
clear I repeat the weights :— l 


Suvarna = 80 ratis @ ‘B25 grs. = I4600 grains. 
* Av. wt. of Chandra barbarous coins = 45°66  ,, 
» ४४ Kumára F " = १46'980 ,, 
” » Skanda " , zx l4:40 * 
" » Nára ” E — 45°'66 4 
ù LE r: Prakásáditya " 99 = I45°5D * 


It is true that some specimens weigh as much as l48°7, and that a 
base metal coin of the Kumára type weighs I50'S, but, considering the 
rude execution of these coins, and the inferiority of the metal in many 
instances, I do not think that this excess of weight invalidates the 
reference of these coins to the suvarna standard. Whether I am right 
or wrong on this pomt, the discussion at least proves that an investiga- 
tion in detail of the weights of the coins of the Gupta period is not with- 
out interest, and may lead to conclusions of some importance. 

It is to be regretted that the materials for the discussion are at 
present comparatively scanty, and I hope that collectors of Indian coins 
may be induced to pay more attention to the weights of their coins than 
has hitherto been customary. 
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Section V. 
FixNp-srors. 

The information concerning the localities in which the Gupta gold 
coins have been exhumed or otherwise obtained is not so copions as could 
be desired, and most coin collectors seem to take little interest in as- 
certaining either the spot where their specimens were found, or the 
details of the contents of each trove. Yet these points eminently deserve 
attention. Greek coins usually indicate on their face the locality of the 
mint where they were struck, but the Gupta and other Indian coins 
ordinarily have no indication of the sort, and, in the absence of trust- 
worthy written history, the records of the find-spots of coins are almost 
our only clue to the position of the ancient Hindu mints. | 

The Guptas, and other dynasties of pre-Muhammadan India, which 
modern archeological research has rescued from the utter oblivion of 
centuries, are still for the most part the merest shadows, endowed with 
names certainly, but without any definite local habitation, and often na 
unfixed in time ns in place. 

The fabric, weight, style, devices, and legends of coins help us to fix 
the chronological position of these dynasties, whose names dance before 
the eyes of the student in a most perplexing maze. The recorded find- 
spots of coins, and detailed account of the contents of individual troves 
should be studied with care equal to that bestowed on the more attractive 
parts of numismatic science in order to throw light on the position of the 
old mint-cities, and on the local limits of the dominion of these long- 
forgotten sovereigns. Full details of the contents of hoards of coins 
when skilfully used, can be forced to yield to the historian many valu- 
able hints. 

These few observations will, I trust, be deemed sufficient justification 
for the elaboration with which I have worked out this part of my subject, 


so far as the meagre materials available would permit. I hope that 


collectors will be good enough to impart to the Society additional facts 

to complete the imperfect information at my command, and to correct any 

erroneous inferences which may be based upon insufficient premises. 
Professor Wilson, with his usual caution, declined to commit him- 


self to any definite opinion as to the seat of the dominion of the Gupta 


kings, or the position of their mint-cities, and contented himself with the 


remark that “all that can be affirmed of them (seil. Gupta gold coins). 
with any degree of certainty is that they are coins of the west and north- — 


western provinces of Hindustán." He also pointed out that these coins - 
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Prinsep treated this topic with greater explicitness, but, as will be 
shown presently, with less accuracy. “ Kananj,” he says, “has been 
fixed on as the locale of the present class of gold coins, for the obvious 
reason that they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any his- 
tory ascribes them to this town."* In another passage he appeals again 
to the “ frequency of his coins discovered at Kannuj" as a reason for 
fixing Samudra Gupta's capital at that place. In a subsequent essay 
Prinsep to some extent corrects his former nttribution of the majority of 
the coins to Kanauj, and observes, “Since my former paper on the 
Gupta coins of Kanauj appeared, very important acquisitions have been 
made to our knowledge of this before unknown dynasty, throngh the 
medium of coins and inscriptions; for both of which we are almost 
entirely beholden to the researches of Lieut, Cunningham and Mr. 
Tregear in the neighbourhood of Bennres." 

After discussing the passage in the Vishnu Purana, which defines 
the territory of the Guptas of Magadha as extending “ along the Ganges 
to Prayága" (Allahabád), he remarks that “the sites, whence these 
coins have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with this de- 
scription.” t 
A few pages later Prinsep states that the Gupta gold coins are “ dis- 
covered in greatest quantity at Kanauj, Jaunpur, Gayá, and even occa- 
sionally in Bengal." 8 

Abstaining for the moment from any comment on the statements 
above quoted, I shall proceed to state all the facts which I have been able 
io ascertain respecting the find-spots of the Gupta gold coins; first 
enumerating the hoards known to me, and then giving statistics of indi- 
vidual coins, including some which formed parts of certain of the hoards 
mentioned, 

I72 so-called “gold darics" were found near Benares in the time 
of Warren Hastings, who sent them home to the Court of Directors, 
considering himself “as making the most munificent*present to his 
masters that he might ever have it in his power to send them....The 
story is that they were sent to the melting pot. At all events they had 
disappeared when Hastings returned to England."|| It is almost in- 


credible that these |72 pieces should have been Persian darics. The 


# Essnyn I, 284. 

+ ibid, 239. d 

f ibid pp. 365-6, Mr. Tregear collected at Jannpur 40 miles from Benares: Lt. 
(now Genl) Cunningham was then at Benares. 

& ibid p. 375. 

|| Genl. Cunningham on the Oxus Treasure Trove in J. A. S. B. for I88, p. I84; 
and ‘ India, What can it Teach us," by Max Müller, p. 8, 
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latter are extremely rare, only about 40, I believe, being known to exist, 
and the neighbourhood of Benares is a place extremely unlikely in which 
to find a large hoard of them. I consider it highly probable that the 
trove consisted of Gupta gold coms of the prevailing Archer type, which 
might in those days be easily confounded with the Persian rofora:, 

Another great golden treasure was found during the reign of Warren 
Hastings in the year I735, at Kali Ghat, ten miles above Calcutta, on 
the east bank of the Haigh. The hoard comprised over 200 coins, many 
of which were sent home by the Governor-General and were distri- 
buted among the cabinets of the British. Museum, East India Company, 
and other publie institutions, where some, at any rate, of the speci- 
mens are still to be seen. The coins of this hoard are described by 
Wilson as being “ of rude execution and debased metal," and it is doubt- 
ful if any of them are authentic issues of the imperial Gupta dynasty, 
though agreeing in general design with the Archer type of those issues. 
A few specimens from this hoard, which I designate by the name of 
Kálighát, are noticed in the Supplement to my Catalogue.” 

In I838 Mr. Tregear dug up some specimens of the Gupta gold coin- 
age in some ruins, known as Jaichandra's Mahal, near Jaunpur. The 
exnct number of the coins so found is not stated, but it does not appear 
to have been large. Most, if not all, of these coins were subsequently 
published by Prinsep, and are included in my Catalogue. 

The important trove, which is referred to in the Catalogue as the 
Bharsar hoard, was found near Benares in I55l and is described by 
Major Kittoe as follows :— 

“These coins, which are all gold, of different weight and quality, 
were of a trove of ninety in number, that is, such number were delivered 
into the treasury. They were found, with about 70 more, by some vil- 
lagers, buried in a copper vessel, in a mound on which stands the village 
of Bharsar, in pargana Bharwal, and Thina Chandauli, about twelve miles 


from Benares, between the Ganges and Karamnása. Bharsar is the site 


of one of the many ancient cities, the names of which are lost....... - 
«Of the number [scil recovered] Tl were coins of Chandra Gupta, 
69 being of one type of bis coinage [seil. evidently, Archer type]. Of 


these, four were retained of the most perfect, and the remainder were 
sold by auction ; they were all more or less defective, and but few of — 
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name [in Gupta characters in text] beneath the left arm of the figure 
was distinct in all of them."* 

Thirty-two coins were retained and described. "This hoard being the 
only large one concerning which details at all copious have been recorded, 
I think it is desirable to give an analysis of the portion preserved. The 
thirty-two coins retained comprised the following types and varieties :— 


Samudra Gupta—Javelin type, var. (l) ...... .«««००००७०७०००००० ०००००» ०". 

" p? * 5 ००. (Leeann MO em! 

» " Ache" p J B, 2 and a duplicate....... 3 

" " Lyrist py SS irr l 
Chandra Gupta II—A rcher ,, class IJ, a; 2 and a dupl. ............ 3 

99 —— s E >. » fp Pi Landa dinb o LA 

" T ” * "oot 99 Y? l ११ 9 99 —— 

T " " " ooo" p'épn——— 2 l 

T 2s » Horseman to Left—; | —————————..... "A 
Kumara Gupta Mahendra — Archer type, VAE &; >> A 
* js = — Horseman to Right,, var.a;landdupl. 2 

95 95 * TR 3+ 39 Left Sy >. Te LeU 2 

x E x — Peacock 5» var. Bs —— ...... l 

* EA &ः — Combatant Lion ,, — — ...... l 
Skanda Gupta — Archer » sand 3 dupl....... 6 
Prakáśáditya — Lion and Horseman,, | ———————— 2 
Total... 32 


The contents of the hoard seem to indicate that it was buried not 
very long after the close of the reign of Skanda Gupta, that is to say, 
(according to the ehronology which I adopt), not later than about 400 
A. D. ; and we thus learn that at that time the mound of Bharsar was an 
inhabited town. The Lyrist coin of Samudra is noted as being in fine 
condition, and some of the Skanda pieces were likewise well preserved ; 
a coin of Kumára's is described as much worn, a circumstance which 
renders it probable that the hoard was deposited at some considerable in- 
terval from the time of Kumára's reign. The association in a single 
hoard of coins belonging to so many reigns, types, and varieties is re- 
markable, and shows that these various issues were all current together 
in the province of Benares. 


* Memo. by Major M. Kittoe, Archmological Enquirer, on some Ancient Gold 
Coins found near Benares in I55}, and sabmitted by the Government of India for 
the inspection of the members of the Asiatic Society; with the Memo. on the same 
by Mr. E, C. Bayley. (J. A. S. B. XXI, pp. 399-400, and Pl. XII, figs 7-9. The plate 
was miserably executed by a native). Tho coins from this hoard are not included in 


Mr. Thomas’ catalogues. 
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The same volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal E 
which contains the description of the Bharsar treasure trove supplies a 
notice of some coins found at Muhammadpur, near the Arunkháli River, 
in the Jessore District of Lower Bengal. They are described as being 
"all of the Gupta kings of Kananj [sic.] and comprise specimens of the 
silver coinage of Chandra Gupta, Kumara Gupta, and Skanda Gupta. 
The metal of these coins is very impure." The hoard included one gold 
coin weighing 85 grains, which, at that time, Biba Rajendralil Mitra 
believed to be a coin of Sri Gupta, but it is evidently of a date much . 
subsequent to Skanda Gupta.* | 
Mr. Thomas alludes, with tantalizing brevity, to “a batch of twenty 
gold coins found at Gopálpur on ‘the Ghágra River, on the site of the 
old village fort, ten miles west of Barhal’ in July lI854.” Barhal is in 
the district of Gorakhpur. Seven of these coins "from the mints of 
Chandra Gupta II" were submitted to Government, and included a 
specimen of his Archer type, Class I, B. No particulars are recorded 
concerning the other constituents of the hoard. General Cunningham 
informs me that a great hoard was found at Allahabad some twenty 
years ago consisting of about 200 of the gold Peacock coins of Kumara 
Gupta. General Cunningham saw a large number of specimens and ob- 
tained . possession of four, two of which, namely, one of each variety, are 
still in his cabinet. | 
About seven years ago twenty or thirty Gupta gold coins were found 
“at Jhúsi opposite Allahabad, comprising two specimens of Kumára Gupta's 
Archer type, Class I var. a; and eight specimens of the same king's 
Peacock type in both varieties. 
Recently, thirteen gold coins of the Guptas were found near Hugli 
the hoard being composed as follows :— 
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Samndra Gupta — Javelin type ............ Soe VE Di i , | 
. Chandra Gupta II —Archer ,, Class II... 5 i 
Kumira Gupta Mahendra — Archer ,, ——————— ......... 3 ९ 
" " » — Horseman to Right * cr M 
” == , Left TED Wpqe-e o Oe छ l M | 
et " nos Lion-Trampler ig m — — PEU लको I ॥ 
Total... 3§ 


* Note on Three Ancient Coins found at Muhammadpur in the Jessore District, 
i by Babu Rájendralál Mitra (J. A. 8. B. XXI p. HL; PL XII, figs. 20-79), One of 
Sasángka (A. D.600). Cunningham, Arch. Rop. III, p. 488.) ° 
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Of the eight Gupta gold coins in the possession of Sir E. C. Bayley, 
three, as above mentioned, were found at or near Allahabad ; the rest are 
believed to have been found either at Kanauj or Allahabad. 

The gold coins of the Guptas in the cabinet of Mr. A. Grant were all 
obtained in Oudh, and mostly near Faizábád (Ayodhya), except one, which 
was bought in Bombay. Mr. J. Hooper's specimens were also obtained in 
Eastern Oudh. Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac has l3 gold Gupta coins, 6 of these 
were obtained in the province of Benares, 2 were dug up near Allahabad, 
l was procured at Lucknow, 2 at Cawnpore, and 2 at Mathura. 

Col. Tod's coins, including the four gold Guptas figured in Trans. 
R. A. S. Vol. I. Pl. XII, 4th series, were all obtained at Agra, Mathura, 
Ujjain, or Ajmir, but more precise information respecting them is wanting. 

The above notes comprise all the facts which I have been able to 
collect respecting hoards of Gupta gold coins, and the origin of the 
collections in various cabinets." 

I shall now proceed to analyse the available statistics respecting tho 
find-spots of individual coins, including some which were comprised in 
certain of the hoards already mentioned. 

Prinsep was more careful than many other antiquarians have been to 
record the source from which he obtained his coins. Thirty-seven Gupta 
gold coins are described in his essays, nnd the following table of the find- 
spots of these coins has been compiled from his notes :— 





From Kananj ... T “ss <a ati ae 
" Jaunpur — — pia sv. 
UAR » P (cabinet of Tregear, who collected at Jaunpur) Ll 
क Bennres ... — asp ७०५ 
» sy P sss ava — ec | 
5 Gaya... T — = aan 4) 
हि Mirzápur ae L^ x xw । 
T Gházipur os * xan ae 
Li not stated * des "m ५०० EN 
Total... 37 


In the following general statement, compiled from all the notes of 
place in my catalogue, the coins described by Prinsep are included. 


# Thero is nothing to show the provenance of nny of the coins in the India 
Office collection. The find-spots of a very few coins in the British Museam collection 
are recorded, but there is reason to doubt the accuracy of somo of the notes. Mr. 
Theobald does not know where any of his Gupta coins were found, exeept that ono 
was bought in Benares, and one in Mathurá. Information is likewise wanting con- 
cerning the provenance of nearly all the coins in the cabinet of the Asiagic Society of 


Bengal. 
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The coins of the Bharsar hoard are placed under the head of Bennres v | 

and those found at Jhüsi under the hend of Allahabad. Tod's coins are ^ 


described as obtained in N. W. India. 
For facility of verification the figures are given for each reign. It is 
necessary to observe that the notes which form the basis of my tables nre 
often vaguely expressed, and that in some instances it is impossible to say 
whether the coin was exhumed or only bought at the locality named. » 
TABLE or FiND-sroTS. 


Total 
Reign. Find-spots. No. of coins. for 
reign. 
Ghatot Kacha. Jaunpur ? l l Pk 
Chandra Gupta I. » ? J | 
» Gházipur l 
” Benares l 3 
Samudra Gupta, Kananj l ॥ 
॥ | T ? l | 
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h Reign. Find-spot. No. of coins. for yn It. 
} . हा reign. Ji " Av] 
! Kumára Gupta Mahendra.N. W. India | 

| ~ Allahabad (Jhüsi) 
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Total for all reigns ... — I8 
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The following figures give the meagre information available con- | 
cerning the find-spots of the coins mentioned in the Supplement to the - 


Catalogue : 

, Chandra | * Ondh ॥। +l 
=- Kumára Kálighát* l l 
Bu Skanda Gayá r ॥ ॥ तु 

| Nára Oudh यु 

* Kálighát* ) 2 
Prakásáditya Kanauj l 

Benares 2 3 

r Total 8 

4 Grand total IIS + 8 ose m A88 


The next following statement exhibits a result of the investigation 
which may surprise some of my readers 

I. Coins obtained at Kanauj (including 3 doubtful case) 
p Samudra Gupta  ... en ५०० ०१० 2 
—" त Chandra Gupta IT m ase e 2 


5 mig The Kálighát hoard comprised over 200 coins, but its detailed composition is 
— — * P 
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Skanda Gupta _... — — 5 | 
Prakasaditya P Ra o» A Total 6 

Ji. Coins obtained west and north-west of Kanauj. 
Samudra Gupta ... * ots e | 8 

Chandra Gupta II T eum ue iG 

2 


Kumara Gupta Mahendra ije Total 0 
ITI. Coins obtained east of Kanauj. 

Ghatot Kacha — — * l 

Chandra Gupta I _ — vx 9 

Samndra Gupta eA (ae TEE 

Chandra Gupte IL... ine is «. 38 * 

Kumara Gupta Mahendra T .. 38 


Skanda Gupta ... cab T sx 5 
Doubtful ... * S "2A + १? "Total no 
Grand total I265 


The above total refers only to the coins described in detail, but, 
when the entire contents of the Barhal, Allahabad and Bharsar hoards 
are included, the total of indisputably Gupta coins found east of Kanauj 
will be about 480. f the entire Kálighát hoard of rude coins of Gupta 
type be included, the total must be raised to about 690, and, if it be 
admitted that Warren Hastings’ I72 “ gold darics” from Benares were 
Gupta coins, the grand total would amount to about 860. In any case 
the figure for Kananj stands at 6. The fact is therefore established with 
mathematical certainty that Kanauj supplies only an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the Gupta gold coins, the great bulk of which have been 
obtained far to the east of that city. 


Secrios VI. 
The Gupta Mint-Cities and Capital. 
In Southern India the ancient native governments permitted subor- 


dinate rulers and even private persons to coin in all metals, including 


gold, with little restriction, but there is no indication of similar laxity 
having at any time prevailed in Hindustan.* 
In Northern India successive dynasties followed, so far ns is known, 


the practice of the Persian kings and Roman emperors, and jealously ; 


retained in their own hands the right of coining gold. AM 
If this be admitted, it follows that the ancient gold coinnges of 





Northern India will have been struck at or near the seats of government — 


of the sovereigns who issued them. If, therefore, we can discover the 
of the mint- 





» Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights (Intern. Num. Or.), p. | od d 
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struck, we may feel confident that we hnve also discovered the site of the 


capital, or capitals, of those princes. 

Prinsep designated the Gupta gold coinage by the name of the 
'Kanauj series.’ Almost without exception later writers on Indian 
archwology have followed him, and it seems to me, have rather blindly 
followed him, in assuming the existence of a special connection between 
the Gupta dynasty and Kanauj. 

Not to mention other and less authoritative writers, Mr. Burgess 
speaks of ** the Guptas of Kanauj,"* and Sir E. C. Bayley does not hesitate 
to affirm explicitly that Kananj was the Gupta capital. But what evi- 
dence warrants us in asserting that the Gupta kings had their capital at 
Kanauj? I can find none. 

It will not be disputed that the belief in Kanan) being the Gupta 
capital originated in Prinsep's designation of the gold coms as the * Kanauj 
series, and in his assertion thnt they were most commonly found at 
Kanauj. But the statistics given in the last preceding section of this 
paper, which are indisputable so far as they go, prove that Prinsep was 
mistaken as to the fact, and that the coins in question are not most com- 
monly found at Kananj. Attention has already been drawn to the 
circumstance that Prinsep subsequently corrected his earlier and less 
guarded assertion, and bracketed Jaunpur and Gaya with Kananj, as the 
places where the Gupta gold coins were found in greatest abundance ; 
and, from the first, he was careful to note that no history connected the 
Guptas and Kanauj. Prinsep's error, therefore, so far as it was an error, 
was not a grave one, and his statements offer a very slender foundation 
for the categorical assertion that Kanauj was the Gupta capital. 

It seems to me that Prinsep's misapprehension on the subject can be 
very easily explained. The fine Retreating Lion coin of Chandra Gupta 
II was obtained by Lieut. Conolly at Kanauj; and the fact that the 
publieation and study of this coin led to the decipherment of the rest of 
the series appears to have impressed Prinsep's imagination, and to have 
influenced him in giving the name of ' Kanauj Series’ to this class of 
gold coins. 

However this may be, the solid fact remains that out of 37 coins 
described by Prinsep, the find-spots of 25 are known more or less necu- 
rately, and of these latter only 3 can be traced to Kanauj. Nor have I 
been able to find a record of ७ single hoard of Gupta gold coins found at 
that city, and it need hardly be observed that the occurrence of hoards 
in certain places is more valuable as evidence for the purposes of the his- 


० Archmol. Survey of W. India, II, p. NO. 
t Num. Chron. II, 3rd S. (ISS2) p. 08. 
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torian than the finding of isolated coins, which may have reached thoir 
resting places in any of a hundred different ways 

I think, therefore, that the evidence now presented fully warrants 
the assertion that the find-spots of the Gupta gold coins in no way support 
the statement that Kanauj was the Gupta capital 

I am not aware that evidence of any other kind has ever been ad- 
duced in support of that statement, which has been passed from one 
writer to another apparently without examination. 

I do not deny that Kananj was in existence during the rule of the 
Gupta kings, nor that it was included in their dominions. Little appears 
to be known about its early history, but it has always been reputed one 
of the most ancient of Indian cities, and we know that it was an import- 
ant place in 400 A. D. when Fa Hian visited it, and it appears to have 
been known by name to the geographer Ptolemy about A. D. l40. It is 
also certain that it was the capital of the eastern dominions of the great. 
Harsha Varddhana in A. D. 634, but all these facts in no wise prove it to 
have been the Gupta capital.* Iam quite willing to admit that Sir K. C. 
Bayley is right in calling Kanauj ‘the Dehli of the Hindus,’ if that title 
be restricted to the centuries between 600 A. D. and the Muhammadan 
conquest, but I can find no authority for the antedating of this claim to 
precedence. 

The conclusion arrived at so far is a purely negative one. I shall 
now consider whether any positive result as to the position of the mints 
and capital may be obtained from a study of the find-spots of the Gupta 
gold coins and other evidence. 

It may safely be affirmed that the records of the localities, both where 
hoards and where individual coins were found, indicate unmistakably 
that the Gupta gold coinage was struck and chiefly current in territories 
far to the east of 'Kannuj, and that these territories may be roughly de- 
scribed as the Province of Benares, with some adjoining districts. It 
seems to me impossible to draw any other conclusion from the evidence 
which has been set forth in the section on find-spots.* हे 


* These references are quoted from Genl. Cunningham's Archmol. Rep. I, 280 
Sir E. C. Bayley informs me that in the Basle edition of Ptolemy (I533) the name 
which is supposed to mean Kanauj i$ written Kavoydpa, 

f The phrase * the Delhi of the Hindus ° is quoted from a letter on this subject 
with which Sir E. C. Bayley favoured mo. His theory about the supposed dates in 
the Gupta era on the medimval coinage of. Kábul (Num. Chron. 3rd Ser, Vol, II, pp. 
I2. ISs and 297-299) in of very doubtful correctness, and even if it were proved, does 


Ty 


not contribute to the solution of the question discussed in the text, [see no reason for 


supposing that theuse of the Gupta era was connected with the sovereignty of 
Kannauj 





} The scanty evidence as to the provenance of the Gupta copper coins (ante — 
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The districts around Benares are rich in remains of ancient cities, 
and at present it does not seem possible to fix on any one of these with 
certainty as the Gupta capital. Very probably there was more than 
one capital, even at one and the same time, in the same way as Mahoba, 
Khajuraho, and Kálinjar may be appropriately described as respectively 
the civil, religious, and military capitals of the Chandel kingdom in 
Bundelkhand during medimval times. 

If a choice must be made, I should be inclined to fix upon Patali- 
putra (Patna) as the headquarters of the eastern dominions of the 
Gupta kings.* It is a little east of the places where the gold coins have 
been most often found, but is sufficiently near those places to make it 
quite credible that it was the capital city and chief mint. It must be 
remembered that the ancient Pátaliputra has been almost entirely carried ° 
away by the Ganges, and that consequently treasure trove is naturally 
scarce in the city which is its modern representative. No argument is 
needed to show that in the time of the Mauryas Pátaliputra deserved to 
be called ‘the Delhi of the Hindus.’ It was still a city in the time of 
Fa-Hian (400 A. D.), but, when Hwen Thsang visited the spot in 632 A. D., 
the once splendid metropolis had been reduced toa squalid village. 
The cause of its ruin is not known, but I would conjecture that the White 
Huns may have destroyed the famous city. 

General Cunningham has pointed out that the account of another 
Chinese traveller indicates that Pátaliputra was still flourishing as the 
capital of a great kingdom between the years 222 and 280 A. D., and has 
conjectured that the king referred to by the Chinese author was Kumára 
Gupta Mahendra and that “ the decline of Pátaliputra was due to the 
fall cf the great Gupta dynasty and the consequent removal of the seat 
of government to another place."$ It will be admitted by all that 


p. ।03 note appears, so far as it goes, to indicate that they were issued from the 
sume mints as the gold coins, The silver coinage was evidently provincial. 

* Wilford long ago fixed on Patna as the Gupta capital, but in doing so waa 
guided by ७ mistaken notion that Padmávati was an equivalent x Pátaliputra ( Wil- 
son's Vishnu Purdna, 4to. edn. p. 480, note 70). Ifindthat the late Mr. Wilton Oldham 
also speaks of “the Gupta dynasty, the capital of which was in Magadha or Bibar, 
the eity of Pátaliputra, or the modern Patna’ (Hist. and Stat. Memoir of the Ghásf- 
pur District. Part I. p. 38). Ayodhya was probably one of the chief cities of 
the Guptas. 

१ Arch. Rep. VIII, pp. XII, and 24. 

t MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 207, note. 

“हु Cunningham, Arch. Rep. XI, I563. An English rendering of Stanislas Julien's 
revised vorsion of the Chinese text is given in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX (I550) 
p. l7. An earlior version will be found in J. A. S. B. Vol. VI. pp. 5l-75. The 
Chineao anthor dors not specify Páfaliputra by name, but it is probable that Pátali- 
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Pátaliputra, by reason of its ancient importance, must have been one of 
the chief cities in the Gupta dominions. We are not, however, alto- 
gether restricted to indirect inference for proof of this fact. 

The inscription on the back of the Tawa cave at Udayagiri near 
Bhilsa records that the cave was made by one Saba, whose ancestral 
name was Virasenn a poet, and a resident of Pataliputra, who had come 
thither with his king, Chandra Gupta.* 

The broken inscription at Garhwá near Allahabad, which appears 
to belong, like that in the Tawa cave, to the reign of Chandra Gupta II, 
mentions Pátaliputra at the end of the eleventh line, but the inscrip- 
tion is so mutilated that the context cannot be made out.t 

The inscriptions which give the genealogy of the Gupta family inform 
us that Kumari Devi, the queen of Chandra Gupta I, was the daughter 
of Lichchhavi, an assertion which is fully confirmed by the legend 
' Kumári Devi Lichchhavayah’ on the gold coins. It is highly probable 
that the lapidary and numismatic record means that the queen belonged 
to the Lichchhavi family of Kshatriyas who resided nt Vaisáli, and are 
famous for their devotion to the Buddha in earlier times. — Vaisáli is the 
modern Besárh or Besádh, 27 miles distant from Patna, (Cunn. Arch. Rep. 
Vol. I, p. 55), and, if the identity of the Lichchhavi family in Buddhist and 
Gupta times be admitted, the alliance of the Gupta kings with that 
family is another indication that their capital was at or near Patna. I 
may note in passing that the alliance is also a proof that tho Guptas were 
a Kshatriya family, and not either Siidras or foreigners. The narrative 
of I-tsing (circa 690-700 A. D.) shows that the dominions of Sri Gupta, 
the fonnder of the dynasty, were situated in Magadha, and included Bud- 
dha Gaya. He says, “ All parts of the world have their appropriate tem- 
ples, except China, 80 that priests from that country have many hard- 
ships to endure. Eastward, about forty stages [seil. yojanas] following 
the course of the Ganges, we come to the Mrignsikavana Temple. Not 
far from this is a ruined establishment called the Tchina Temple. ‘The, 
old tradition says that formerly a Mahárája called Sri Gupta built this 
for the priests of China. At this time some Chinese priests, some twenty. 
men or so came from Sz’chuan to the Mahábodhi Temple to pay worship 
to it, on which the king, secing their piety, gave them as a gift this plot 
of land. The land now belongs to the king of Eastern India, whose name 
is Deva Varmma.” (J. R. A. S. Vol. XIII, N. S. pp. 277, 572). This 








putra was the city referred to. If that supposition be correct, Pitalipntrn must 
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passage appears to me to be strong evidence that the Gupta dynasty took 
its rise in Magadha, and that its capital was, consequently, in all pro- 
bability, Pátaliputra, the leading city of Magadha. 

The well-known passages in the Puránas, which mention the Gupta 
dynnsty, also point to the fact that the centre of gravity of their empire 
Iny east of Kannauj. The Vishnu Purága states that the Guptas of Maga- 
dha reigned “along the Ganges to Prayiga " (Allahabad), and the Vayu 
Purána (which is supposed to be more ancient) adds that, besides the 
regions so specified, Sáketa was included in their dominions.* The ex 
pression “along the Ganges to Prayága " evidently refers to the course 
of the river from Magadha (i. e., the country around Pataliputra) on the 
east, to Prayaga on the west. 

I was nt one time inclined to suppose that the Panránic texts referred 
to the later Guptas of Magadha mentioned in the Aphsar inscription,t 
but I now prefer to uccept the general opinion which interprets the texts 
as referring to the imperial dynasty. Mr. A. Grant's gold Gupta coins 
were all (except one) obtained in Oudh, and mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of Sáketa ( = Ayodhyá, near Faizábád), and Mr. Hooper's were 
likewise found in Eastern Oudh, which facts are some confirmation of the 
statement in the Vayu Purana, if referred to the earlier dynasty. There 
is, moreover, no proof that the small territory of the later Guptas 
extended so far west as Sáketa, which may have declined before their 
time, as in A. D. 400 the famous neighbouring city of Srivasti had 
descended to the rank of a petty village, and in A. D. 632 was com- 
pletely deserted. 

The distribution of the architectural and sculptural remains of the 
Gupta dynasty supplies another argument to prove that the capital of 
the dominions of the dynasty in Northern India lay further east than is 
commonly supposed. 

If the remains in Central Indian and Guzerat be excluded, which 
mark the extent of the western conquests of the later members of the 
family,§ I think that the only records in stone of the Guptas yet dis- 
covered west of Allahabad are the broken inscription at Mathura, which 
gives the genealogy of Samudra Gupta,| and the dedicatory inscrip- 


® Wilson's Vishnu Puránn (quarto edition), p. 479. 

+ Cunningham, Arch. Rep. II, }36, and XVI, p. 79. A dynasty, with the family 
name of Gupta, reigned in Orissa probably as late ns the tenth century A. D. (Ind. 
Antiquary, Vol. V, pp. 65 seqq.) 

t Cunningham, Arch. Rep. I, 333, reforring to Fa-Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

$ I concur with Prof. Oldenberg in regarding na a forgery the so-called Jánagarh 
tradition published by Major Watson (Ind. Ant. IJ, 3l2). 
| Cann. Arch. Rep, I, 237 and IIL, 36. 
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tions at Bilsar (20 miles N. E. of Etá) containing the genealogy of y 
Kumára Gupta.* A copper-plnte grant dated in the reign of Skanda 

Gupta has been found nt Indor Khera, eight miles S. S. W. of Anüp- 

shahr.¢ This isa meagre list when compared with the catalogue of 
inseribed pillars and ruined edifices which are known to exist eastward. 
Allahabad (Pray ága) possesses the great inscription containing the 

history of Samudra Gupta, engraved after his death on the pillar set up 

by the great Maurya emperor of Pitaliputra,f and in the neighbourhood 

of Allahabad numerous ruins and inscriptions of the Gupta period are 

found at Kosambi (Kosam),S Garhwá or Bhatgarh,|| and Bithá- 
Deoriyá. Going further east, we find at Bhitari in the Gházipur district, 

between Benares and Gházípur, the celebrated inscribed pillar giving the 
history of Skanda Gupta, associated with the ruins of extensive brick 
buildings belonging to the reign of his predecessor Kumara.** The 
uninscribed pillar at Zamániá in the same district appears to be of about 
the same date ;++ and still further east, Bihár has pillars to show, which 
were inscribed in the reigns of Kumara and Skanda,f} and in the 
Gorakhpur district, north of Gházipur, is to be seen the Jain pillar at 
Kahaon dedicated in the reign of Skanda Gupta.§§ 

The distribution of the architectural and sculptural remains, there- 
fore, closely coincides with that of the gold and copper coins, and is 
equally adverse to the claim of Kannuj to the honour of having been the 
Gupta capital. 

There is no reason to suppose that the sway of the Guptas extended 
over Lower Bengal, and it seems probable that the coins found in that 
provinee came there in the course of trade and travel, and mark the line 
of a trade route which led to Támralipti or some other ancient port at 
the mouths of the Ganges. || || y 

Sir E. C. Bayley has been good enough to favour me with his criti- J 
cism on the views above enunciated, the outline of which was submitted ‘ 


< 





* Ibid. XI, V7. — 
+ Ibid. XII, 38, “ । 
३ Prinsep's Essays, Vol. I, p. 233. " 
§ Conningham Arch. Rep X, 3 agg. - 

|| Ibid., IIT, 53 seqq. and X, I0, seqq. l 
« Ibid. ITI, 48 and X, 7, B. 

se Ihid. I. 97 seqq., ete. The second vowel in Bhitarí is not long as it is gen 


erally marked. J ) 
+t Ibid. II, 62. J 
tt Ibid. I, 36. x. paste — 
| | $8 The corrected facsimile and translation with notes are given in Ind, Antiquary — 
fe. for I88], pp. 24. 26 
| nl Chinese account above referred to proves that the Indian capital in 
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to him. He urges that “gold, which in old Indian times, was not the 
current circulation of every day transactions, would collect, not at seats 
of Government, but round centres of commerce, such as Allahabad, 
Benares, and Faizábád always have been, and they are also centres of 
pilgrimage, which attract much gold and silver. 

“Tt is almost an infallible indication of the neighbourhood of a 
sovereign’s capital when his coins of very minute value are found in large 
numbers. It is only in the markets of large towns or cities that such a 
coinage was of use in India, owing to the social habits of the country, 
but such cities rarely existed except at the head-quarters of Government. 
The minute coins of the Pathán kings abound within twenty miles of 
Delhi, but are very rare elsewhere. Their gold coins are as common 
elsewhere as at Delhi. The copper coins of the Guptas are so rare, how- 
ever, that no deduction can be drawn from them." 

These remarks show the importance of tracing the provenance of the 
Gupta copper coins, which, as already observed, do not appear to be so 
rare as Sir E. C. Bayley supposes. 

His remark that such “ markets of large towns or cities ” as Allaha- 
bad, Benares, and Faizábád were in the Gupta period, “rarely existed 
except at the head-quarters of Government " appears to me to lend much 
support to the inference which I have drawn from the recorded find-spots 
of the Gupta coins, especially the large hoards. However, the reader has 
now both views before him, and can judge for himself. 


SECTION VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


I must now bring to a close this long but imperfect introductory 
essay, and invite the patient reader to enter upon the dry details of the 
Catalogue. My general description of the Gupta gold coins is specially 
deficient in two respects, namely, in omitting all systematic discussion 
of the fabric and of the palwography of the coins. 

The details occasionally given in the Catalogue are sufficient to indi- 
cate that the standard of purity of metal was not always uniform, but I 
have not had an opportunity for procuring analyses of any of the coins, 
and must content myself with remarking that this subject should not be 
overlooked. 

Circumstances have not permitted me to study the original coins 
sufficiently at leisure in order to work out the paleography of the legends, 
but I am convinced that the detailed study of this subject would not be 
barren of result. The alphabetical characters on the coins do not vary 
very much, but the variations are sufficient to deserve attention and 
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investigation.” It seems to me that in the voluminons discussions re. 
specting the date of the Guptas sufficient stress has not been laid on the 
paleography of their lapidary and numismatic inscriptions. A good 
book on the Elements of the Palmography of Northern India is badly 
wanted. 

A minute study of the epigraphy of the coins might perhaps lead to 
a more satisfactory chronological arrangement of the several types of 
each reign than I have been able to make. The types are arranged in my 
Catalogue in an order which seemed to be not inconsistent with chrono- 
logical succession, but the arrangement does not profess to be satis- 
factory, and in many respects is arbitrary, and open to correction. 

The materials used in the compilation of my Catalogue are detailed 
below :— 
I. Punuisugp Corss, vis. : 

l. Col Tod's paper in Trans. Roy. As. Soc. (l827), Vol. I. p. 340, 
and Pl. XII, 4th series. 

2. H. H. Wilson's paper in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII, and 
Pl. I.f 

3. Marsden's Numismata Orientalia, Nos. ML-MLIX inclusive.§ 

4. Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, Pl. XVIII || 





* Some desultory observations concerning the palmography of the Gupta coina 
generally will be found in Mr. Thomas's essay on the Coins of the Gupta Dynasty 
(J. A. 8. B. XXIV, pp. 492, 505, 670 ; 022 and 5277), and concerning that of the silver 
coins in Cunningham's Arch. Rep. IX, 2l-25. In one corner of India, the Ponjåb 
bills between the Indus and the Jumna, the Gupta alphabet hns never been changed, 
and ' the Baniyas of the hills still keep their accounts in Gupta characters,” (Cunn. 
Arch, Hep. XIV, p. 7232). This very remarkable fact should bo borne in mind by all 
paleographers. 

+ Fig. I, Kumára Gupta Mahendra (Archer, class I a); fig. 2, Chandra Gupte 
II (Archor, class IL a); fig. 3, Chandra Gupta IT, (Lion-Trampler, var. a); fig. 4, 
ditto (ditto, var. y ). = 

I Fig. 5, Samndra Gupta (Javelin, var. )) fig. 7, ditto. (ditto, var. 2) ; fig. l2, 
Skanda Gupta (King and Queen, = P. E. XXIII, 24); fig. I, Chandra Gupta II 
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9. Memo. on ancient gold coins found at Bharsar, near Benares; by 
Major Kittoe and Mr. E. C. Bayley; 32 coins described. (J. A. 5. B. 
AAT (IMGS) pp. 390-400 and PL XII, figs l-9.) 

6. Prinsep's Essays and Plates. The plates of Gupta gold coins 


in Thomas's edition are, 


PL XXII, figs. l6 and I7 = J. A. S. B. IV, Pl. XXXVIII. 


» XXII, , I to 32 "T 3 o» ue 
> sere,» Li , 299m " Vs.» CRE 
99 AXX, + l T lb = »" M" T XXXVIII. 


(The engravings of Gupta gold coins in J. R. A. 8. Vol. XI, O. S. 
(IB50) are reproductions of Prinsep's plates, and Plates X and XI of 
H. T. Prinsep's Note on the Historical discoveries deducible from the 
Recent discoveries in Afghanistan (Lond. ]844) are equivalent respec- 
tively to Pls. XXII and XXIX in Thomas's edition of Prinsep's Essays.) 

7. E. Thomas's original Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in J, A. 8. 
B. XXIV (I555), pp. 487-502. 

8. E. Thomas's Revised Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in his 
edition of Prinsep’s Essays, (I2858), Vol. I, pp. 377-387. 

9. E. Thomas's Records of the Gupta Dynasty, (Tribner, 7876), pp. 
2l-24, and Autotype Pl. figs l-5. (This work is a reprint of Chapter III 
in Burgess’ Archwol. Rep. for Western India, for the year IS74-5). 

I0. Sundry miscellaneous notices, as cited in the Catalogue.” 

IIl. Britrsu Museum CorrrcriosN.t 

III. Iwp:4 OFrrics COLLECTION, sow iN B. M.+ 

IV. CABINET OF SIR E. C. BAYLEY, K. C. S. L, and other coins com- 
municated by him. 


figs. 6 and 9, Samudra Gupta (Javelin, var. 3) ; figs. 7 and 8, ditto, (Archer, var. a) ; 
fig. I0, ditto, (Boy and Battle-axe, var. y); fig. ll, Kumára Gupta Mahendra, 
(Archer, class II); fig. I2, ditto, (ditto, clnss I a); fig. Il3, ditto (Peacock var, a); 
fig. Ghatot Kacha, ( Solar Standard); [fig. I5, Chandra Gupta II, copper]; fig. 
l6, Kumára Gupta Mahendra, (Horseman to Right, var. a) ; fig. u7, Chandra Gupta 
II, (Lancer, var. B) ; figs. I8 and I9, Prakásáditya, (Lion and Horseman); fig. 20. 
“of doubtful authenticity " ; fig. 2l, Chandra Gupta ?, (Archer, barbarons); fig. 22, 
Nára Gupta (Archer, barbarous); fig. 23, Kumira Gupta? (ditto, ditto) ; fig. 24, 
Vishnu Gupta (ditto, ditto); figs. 25-28, rude mediwval imitations of Gupta type. 

® I believe that I have seen all descriptions of Gupta gold coins in English pub- 
lications, but, if any should have escaped my notice, I hope that some critic will 
rectify the omission. I am not aware of any foreign publications on the subject. 

+I am very specially indebted to Prof. Percy Gardner for the trouble he took 
^ weighing for me all the specimens in the British Museum and Indian Office collec- 
tions, and for much kind assistance in other ways. My acknowledgments are also 
due to Mr. R. S. Poole and the other officials in the Coin Room of the British 
Museum for their courteous aid. 
३ Sir E. C. Bayley generously lent me hia coins for examination, and hus 
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V. CABINET OF A. GRANT, Esg.,* C. I. E. 

VI. Canet 07 W. THEOBALD, Ese.+ 

VII. COLLECTION 07 THE Asiatic Society OF BrsNoar.f 

VIIL Tue Huari HOARD, 

IX. CABINET OF MAJOR-GENERAL CUNNINGHAM, O. S. L, Director Genl. of 
the Archwological Survey of India.§ 

X. Bodleian collection. || 

XI. Cabinet of J. Hooper, Esq., B. C. 8.4 

XII. Cabinet of H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., C. S., C. L E. 


favoured me with several valuable commnnications, While these sheets nre passing 
through the press the melancholy news of his death has reached me. 

* Mr. A. Grant, C. I. E, was also good enough to lend me his valuable collection 
of Gupta gold coins, and to give me all the information he could on the subject, 

+ Mr. W. Theobald has kindly favoured me with fall particulars of the specimens 
in his 

f Lam indebted to Dr. Hoernle for a list of the Gupta gold coins in the cabinet 
of the A. 5. B., and of those comprised in the Hügli hoard. 

$ General Cunningham has favoured mo with a rough list of the Gupta gold 
&nd silver coins in his cabinet, and with sundry valuable notes. 

| Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, F. R. S. has kindly given me information about some of 
the Gupta coins in the Bodleian collection. 

© Mr. Hooper has been good enough to let me examino his coins, 
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* The weights of twelve coins belonging to Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, C. I. E. wore 
received too late for insertion in the Table. They are as follows :— 


Chandra Gupta I. King and Queen type ; ISOD and II9°30. 
Samudra Gupta. Javelin ^ ; LIT 65. 
* » Aíwnmedha » ४ n700. 
Chandra Gupta Il. Archer » (Class I); Jl590. 
" " " ७ Coe ID); 23660, 
" s+ } Lion-Trampler - ; l20 45 and I2%00. 
" " Combatant Lion ,, ; M660. 
. Kumir Gupta 
Ee, - Mahendra. Archer » ; 2075. 
—— Poacock I87'50 and I27°00. 
Tho weight of the unique coin of Kumára Gupta Mahendra of the Two Queens 
type ia not stated. 
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१ 
CLASSIFIED AND DETAILED CATALOGUE. 
ABBREVIATIONS, 
A. A. ~ ese Wilson's Ariana Antiqua. 
A. 0, ५०० Cabinet of Major Gen. Cunningham, C.S.I., 
C. I. E. 

A. G. .. Cabinet of Alexander Grant, Esq., C. I E.* 
A. 8. B. T .. Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
As. Res. e .. Asiatic Researches. 
B. yon ... Bodleian collection. 

a B. M. m .. British Museum collection. 

i C. . Cabinetof H.Rivett-Carnac,Esq.,C.S.,C.LE. 
E. C. B. — ... Cabinet of the late Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.S.I. 
H. ur T ^^ » J. Hooper, Esq., B. C. 8S. 
LO. ०० ., India Office collection (now in B. M.) 
J. A. S. B. : Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
J. R. A. S. ७ .. Journal of Royal Asiatic Society. 
l. T . Left (of reader). 
Marsden. — .. Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. 

x Mon. ies .. Monogram. 
P. E. — ..  Prinsep's Essays, ed. Thomas. 
r. T .. Right (of reader). 
Records. nan .. Records of Gupta Dynasty (Thomas, 3876) . 
Rev. Catal. ... . Thomas’ Revised Catalogue of Gupta Gold 

> Coins in P. E. Vol. I, pp. 377-387. 

Wt. — Weight in English grains. 
Ws T. ie ... Cabinet of W. Theobald, Esq. 


GHATOT KACHA. 

SOLAR STANDARD TYPE. 
* (J. A. S. B. XXIV, pp. 487-49], class A; Rev. Catal. class A.,) 
| King, standing, with head to l.; he wears c lose cap, tailed 
coat, and leggings, of Indo-Scythian style with some modifi- 
cation; his l. hand either grasps, or extends across, a stan- 
dard bearing a symbol of the rayed sun; his r. hand casts 


incense on a small altar. Under |. arm = Kacha,’ which 
is sometimes read as ad. ४ Kacha.’ 


* Mr. A. Grant's Gupta gold coins are now in the Ermitage Impérial at St. 
|| | - "Petersburg, the Director of which institution, M. Tiesenhausen, obligingly supplied 
| me with impressions of the coins. 
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Marginal legend, as restored by Thomas, is कामभिदत्तम जय 
कचोशामवञ्जत्य ङ [or ख्य], which, after needful corrections, is 
rendered * Kacha, having subdued the earth, secures victory 
by excellent deeds’; but quero?  Prinsep read काम जयत्तम 
खा घ, and interpreted * Kacha, son of an excellent man resem- 
bling Kama’, * Gha '—standing for * Ghatot.’ 

Goddess, standing to L, holding lotus-flower in r. hand, and 
grasping cornucopia in l. arm. Legend in r. field distinct 
सवराजेच्छेत्त, ‘exterminator of all rájáis Mon.* 


References P.E.XXIX,l2; mon. l; wt. not stated; legend described as bo- 
and ing in the “most unequivocal and well-formed 
Remarks. Nagar"; from Tregear collection. 

B. M. Prinsep; mon. 2; wt. ll5'2; the B. M. Inbel may be wrong, 
for Thomas (J. A. S. B. XXIV, p. 49l) ascribes 
mon. 2 to a coin in Freeling collection. (Pl. I. 
कछ.) 

A. A. XVIII, 4; mon. 4a; wt. not stated. This figure purports to 
be a copy of P. E. XXIX, I2, but thore is some 
mistake, for the mons. differ. Pennons attached 
to shaft of standard. Obv. marginal legend mis- 
read by Wilson. 

B. M., Eden, two specimens; mon. in both 4a, ns in A. A. XVIII, 
4; wts. llliandll5s'6 respectively. The latter coin 
is figured in Records, antotypo Pl. fig. ], and dos- 
cribed ibid, p. डी, where the wt. is stated to be lI6. 

W. T.; mon. imperfect; wt. lIB8. 

A. S. B.; one specimen, no details stated. 

B. ditto i ditto. 

A. C.; three specimens, no details stated. 

Mr. Thomas (J. A. S. B. XXIV, p. 490) notes the existence of a 
specimen in the Stacy collection, and another in the Bush cabinet, both 
with the same mon.as A, A. XVIII, 4. He observes that the letter m 


Rev. 


in the Freeling and Tregear coins is of more ancient form than that in 


the Stacy, Bush, and A. A. specimens, in which latter the form of the 
letter resembles that used in the Gupta lapidary inscriptions. 


The epithet ‘exterminator of all rájás " occurs in the Bhitari Pillar 
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unfortunately the published translation of that inscription is not to be 
depended on. (See Cunningham, Arch. Rep. V, p. 40, Pl. XL.) 


CHANDRA GUPTA I. 
KING AND (QUEEN TYPE. 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV, p. 493, class B; Rev. Catal. class C.) 


Obv. King, wearing tailed coat and close-fitting cap, standing to L, 
facing queen, who looks tor. King’s l. arm resting on spear, 


his r. hand raised. 


Under king's |. arm an | 3 * Chandra Gupta or * Chandra. ' 
Behind queen कुमारी देवी शी, ‘ Kumári Devi Sri.’ 
Rev. Goddess, holding fillet in r. hand, and cornucopia in l. arm, 


seated on couchant lion, which faces r., except in two coins. 
Legend in field to r, छिच्छवथः, * Lichchhavayah.’ Mon. 


References Marsden MLVIII. 
and 
Remarks. 


P. E. Vol. I, p. 369, 


B. M. brought from India by Lord Valentine 
(Mountmorris); mon. 5, wt. ll5'3. 


Under king's arms ७० | E 'Chandra Gupta." 


Condition inferior, and Queen's name illegible. 
In Marsden's text rev. lion erroneously describ- 
ed as ‘a throne’. 


Pl XXIX, 25. Under kings arms | $ 


‘Chandra Gupta” Queen's name illegible उ 
mon, Bd; wt. not stated. The coin figured 
was in Stacy collection, and a duplicate in Tre- 
geirs. 


B. M., purchased from a dealer in I8578. Under king's arm 2d 3 


A. A. XVIII. 3; B. 


‘Chandra Gupta’; diameter 8; mon. 3a; wt. 
23'8 ; condition very fine, and queen's name 
plainly legible, (Pl. I fig. 2.) 


M., Swiney ; under king's arm d ' Chandra’ 


spear tipped with crescent; queen's name 
mostly legible; diameter ‘8; mon. 4b; wt. 
ll8:2. 


W. T.; rev. lion facing l.; mon. 235 ; wt. llI3; bought at Benares, 


B.; rev. lion to lL. ; 


king rnises open hand in front of queen's face. 


C.; two specimens, vis., ono obtained at Gházipur, wt. ll9; and | 


one obtained at Benares, wt. II9's. 


Queen's name and rev. legend read correctly for first time by Cun- 


ningham (Arch. Rep., Vol. I, 


Introd. p. zrziv), who possesses three 


coins of this type, in two of which the legends are distinct. 
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The attribution of this type is certain, because we know from the 
Bhitari and Bilsar Pillar inscriptions that Kumari Devi was the queen of 
Chandra Gupta I, whereas the consort of Chandra Gupta II was named 
Dhruvá Devi. No other type of the coinage of Chandra Gupta I, is 
known. The Swordsman and Umbrella coins are sometimes attributed 
to him, but should, almost certainly, be assigned to Chandra Gupta II. 

The late Sir E. C. Bayley possessed two coins of Indo-Scythian style, 
which, in his opinion, may possibly have been struck by Chandra Gupta I 
(wt. I20°3, and ll8‘3). The name under the king's arm is doubtfully 
read as * Chandra.’ 

The B. M. collection contains two coins, which are nearly, though 

not quite, identical with Sir E. C. Bayley's. The B. M. coins have a 
legend behind the spear, which is wanting in the others. I give a figure 
of one of the B. M. specimens, wt. II9022 (Pl. IV, fig. 6) to illustrate 
the style, and for comparison with the undoubted Gupta series. Mr. 
Thomas reads the name under the king's arm on the coin figured as 
either ‘Chandra’ or *Bhadri, and the legend behind the spear as 
‘ Shandhi,’ a Scythian tribal name. (Of. Indo-Scythian Coins with Hindi 
Legends, Nos. 0 and |l) Sir E. C. Bayley concurred with Mr. Thomas in 
classing this piece as Indo-Scythian, and believed that it was minted by 
one of the Indo-Scythian princes in the Punjáb, contemporary with the 
earlier Gupta kings. The specimens in Sir E. C. Bayley's cabinet, above 
referred to, resemble the coin figured so closely in style, in spite of the 
want of legend behind the spear, that I do not think they can be attri- 
buted to Chandra Gupta I. They seem to me to belong to the same 

class as the * Shandhi ' coin. 
SAMUDRA GUPTA. 
JAVELIN TYPE. 

(J. A. S. B. XXIV, pp. 493-495, class C; Hev. Catal., D, 2 D, and 3 D.) 

Obv. King standing, generally to l., dressed nearly same as king 

in coins of Ghatot Kacha, casting incense with r. hand on small 
altar in L field, and leaning with |. arm on spear or javelin ; 
behind r. arm the bird standard. | 


स | ग 
Under l. arm मु * Samudra’, or in var. 4, " | d ‘Samudra ` । 
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In all var.; goddess, facing front, seated on raised throne 
with four lathe-turned legs, her feet resting on a footstool, 
r. hand holding fillet, l. arm grasping cornucopia. Legend, 
near r. margin, पराक्रमः, ' the hero.’ Mon. 


Var. 4, general type, as described above, (class D. of Rev. Catal.) 

A.A. XVIII, G; mon, 3a; wt. not stated; perhaps same as B. M. 
coin without label, and with same mon. ; wt. lI7'S. 

ib. ib, ; mon. 20a ; wt. not stated; perhaps same as B. M. 
Twieden coin with same mon, ; wt. II7"4. 

As. Res, XVII, Pl. I, 7; engraved from a drawing; mon. 3a; wt. 
not stated. 

P. E. XXII, 36 ; from Gen. Ventura's coll. ; mon. 9; wt. not stated 

ib,, ib., 77 ; from cabinet of Col. Smith of Patna; seems to be the 
B. M. Prinsep coin, with mon. 3a. ; wt. ll%. 

ib. XXIX, l4; found at Gaya; mon. 205 ; wt. not stated. 

B. M. Prinsep ; mon. Sa; wt. II7-8. (Plate IT, fig. 3.) 


A, G. 3 mon, Sa nearly ; wt. 4'5; obv. legond ...... "T 
समर wa [व]; from Oudh. 

ibid 3 mon. 4b ; wt. ll6’5 ; obv. legend [7r] नवत विञ्ायञ्ञ S 
from Ondh ; in fine condition. 

W. T. | mon. 6b; wt. ll4;of pale gold; bought at Ma- 
thurá, 

ibid ३ mon. indistinct ; wt. 06. 

A. BS. B. $ two specimens ३ wta. not stated ; mon. of one is lia. 


Hüglí hoard ३ one specimen ; no details stated. 
I. O,, No. l; mon. Sa 3 wt. ll; in poor condition, 


ib. No. 2; mon. Sa ; wt. l08'2; ditto. 
ab. No. 3; mon. dc 3 wt. LIS 4; ditto. 
ib. No, 4; ditto, ditto; wt. IIS; ditto. 
ib. No. 5; mon. 22  ; wt. LI86; ditto. 


Bharsar hoard, No. 4 of Samudra; mon. 3a; wt. 7 ; “a small 
dumpy coin, gold pale." (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 396.) 
A. C.; 4 specimens, apparently of this variety, but details are want- 


ing. 
B. ; one specimen, 
H. ; two specimens, part of considerable find from ancient mound 


on the Rapti rivor in pargnna Utraula of Gonda district in 
Oudh. Mr. H. 8. Boys, C. 8. also has a specimen from the 
game find. 

Var. 2; king to r., javelin in r. hand, name under r. arm. 

As. Res. XVII, Pl. I, 5 ; mon. imperfect; wt. not stated, 

Var. 3 ; king to l, obv. legend parallel to javelin (class 2 D of Rev Catal.). 
B. M. Eden; ०४७, legend ? ; mon, 4c ; wt, ll?2 
(PL. II, fig. 4) ; in fine condition, 

gia 
Var: d; name on both sidas of javelin में Ei 
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Obv. 


^ and 
rks. 





B. M., Bush; mon. 4c ; wt. II9°3; in fine condition (Plate II fig. 6) 

Bharsar hoard, No. 5 of Samudra; mon. 3a ; wt, lls (J. A. 8. B. XXI 
896) 

A. C. ; one specimen, no details stated. 

©.; obtained at Mathura; wt. ]I7°65. 


SAMUDRA GUPTA. 
ARCHER TYPE. 
(J, A. S. B. XXIV, 496, class C; Rev. Catal., class E. ) 


King standing to l. nrm resting on bow, and r. hand either 
holding arrow (var. a), or offering incense on altar (var. 3). 
Bird-standard adorned with pennons behind r. arm; mar- 
ginal legend imperfect; see details below; under l. arm 


R ‘ Samudra.’ 
* 

Throned goddess with fillet and cornucopia, as in Javelin 
type. Legend in var. a is अप्रतिरथः, ‘invincible in his war- 
chariot, and in var. 3 is पराक्रमः, ‘ the hero,’ as in Javelin 


type. Mon. 


Var. a ; no altar on obv. ; rev. legend 

A. A. XVIII, 7; from Swiney coll. ; mon. lla; wt. not stated. 

ib, ib, 8; in I. O. ; mon. 22, irregular; wt. I20 

P.E.XXIII,I9; in B. M.; dug up at Jaunpur by Tregear along 
with Chandra Gupta the Second’s coin of Archer 
type, class I a; mon. 2], irregular; wt. II7°4. 


B. M. Eden; mon. 4e; wt. II8; in fine condition; obv, legend 


[घत] "** य p [uw] अप्रतिरथ वजत्यजितिसब 


| (Plate II, fig. 6.) 

A. G. $ mon. indistinct ; wt, lI7°]; obv, legend ... लद॒वजयत 
as in I. O. coin ; from Ondh. | 

ibid ; mon. indistinct ; wt. II0 2; obv, legend on L margin: 
“**वजयत, od onr. margin aq [चिलि] सब [or 
न]; from Oudh. 

A. C. ;. l specimen, no details stated. 

B.; ditto ditto, , 

Var. 8 ; altar on obv. ; rev. legend पराक्रमः 


Jes Bek very imperfect;" the gold of No. 8 | 


d^ (०. 4. 8. 


 Bharsar hoard, Nos. l and 30 Samodra, with duplicate of No.l; T 
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SAMUDRA GUPTA. 
LvmgisTr TYPE. 


(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 498, class D ; Rev. Catal., class G.) 

King, wearing close cap and tight drawers, to front, with 
head turned to l. seated on high-backed couch, over edge of 
which his feet are dangling. He is playing an Indian lyre 
(vind), which rests on his lap. 

On footstool @ ‘Se,’ as under horse in Aéwamedha type. 

Marginal legend मदाराकधिराख्त at समग्र OW, the supreme 
king of kings, Samudra Gupta.’ 

Female figure, turned to l. seated on Indian wicker stool 
(morhd), holding in r. hand fillet, and in L cornucopia. Be- 
tween figure and legend a vertical line or mace. 

Legend समुद्र ag: ‘Samudra Gupta.’ 
Mon. sometimes wanting. 

P. छ, XXIII, 26. From Stacy coll; no mon. ; wt. not stated; is 
probably the B. M. Prinsep coin, wt. lI9’'5, which 
is a fine broad, thin coin ; design in very low relief. 
A similar coin in fine condition in A. G. coll. ; wt. 
II7A, procured in Oudh. 

B. M. Eden. Broad coin, in good condition as last; on obe. king's 
name is written समंद्र Sarmudra'; no mon.; wt. 
III. (Plate IT, fig. 7.) There is also a specimen of 
this variety in A. S. B. ; wt. not stated. 

I. O. Coin of smaller diameter, and thicker; obv. legend 
imperfect ; rev. legend as usual; mon. ll; wt. 
I20'7. (Plate II, fig. 8.) 

As. Res, XVII, PL I, I0. From a drawing of a coin said to belong to 
Mra. White of Fatehgarh ; seems to be a duplicate 
of P. E. XXIII, 26 ; no mon. ; wt. not stated. Wilson 
mistook the lyre for a pillow. 

No. 2 of Sumudra from Bharsar hoard ; obv. legend mostly illegible ; 
"a fine specimen and in high relief ;" mon. Ba; 
wt, l22. (J. A. S. B. XXI, pp. 392, 396, and Plate 
XII, 5. The description is not quite accurate, and 
the engraving is very bad.) 

; 3 specimens, no details stated. 
l specimen from pargana Nawabganj in Gonda district 
opposite Ayodhya. 
SAMUDRA GUPTA. 
ASWAMEDHA TYPE. 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 498, class E ; Rev. Catal., class T.) 

"Horse, standing to l. unattended, occupying most of field. 

In front of horse an altar, from top of which springs a bent pole, 


A. C. 
; 
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carrying three long streamers (described as ‘waving flame’ 
by Wilson), which occupy top of field. Between horse's legs 
से ‘Se,’ of which meaning is not known, bnt the same charac- 
ter is found on the footstool on obv. of Samudra’s Lyrist 
coins. Marginal legend imperfect; ns restored by Thomas 
it rends नवज्ञमधः राजधिराज्ज vfus] जियत्य, ‘King of kings, 
having conquered the earth ... '; the first word appears cor- 
rupt. 

Female, standing to |. holding in r. hand handle of yak's tail 
fly-whisk (chaurf), which rests on her r. shoulder. In front 
of her à spear or standard, adorned with pennons; her l. 
hand hangs empty by her side. Legend in r. field अअमेष 
पराक्रमः, ‘the hero of the ASwamedha.’ 

No monogram. 


P. E. XXIII, 3l; in B. M. and labelled as from Kananj, collected 
by Conolly, but Prinsep says it was given to him 
by Miss Watson. No obv. legend, except the 
character सै under the horse. 

Wt. 7I77 ; condition fair. Seems to be the coin 
described and figured in Records of Gupta Dynasty 
p. 22, Autotype PI. fig. 4. 

P.E. XXII, 32; from Stacy collection ; “ more perfect " than pre- 
ceding ; traces of obv. marginal legend. 
Wt. not stated. 

B. M. Eden coll. Wt. 77 : condition good: part of marginal legend. 
(Pl. II, fg. 9.) 

B. M. Payne Knight coll.; condition poor; wt. ]l3'2. 

» Thomas coll, ; worn, but part of obv. legend remains ; wt. 7. 
This seems to be the coin from Saháranpur figured 
in A. A. XVIII, 2. 

Freeling coll.; mentioned in J. A. S. B. XXIV, 498; wt. Il5. 

B.; three specimens ; wt. not stated. 

E. C. B,in good condition ; obw. marginal legend seems to read 
fq or कौ, one letter, जञयत्यच the A at the end ap- 
pears to moe distinct; wt. II7’2. 

A. C.;l specimen, no details stated. — 

Bush coll. ; coin referred to in J. A. 8, B. XXIV, 499, as appearing "to 
vary the obv. legend, but too mnch worn to be 
satisfactorily deciphered.” Wt. not stated. 

©. obtained at Lucknow; obv. legend vory imperfect; wt. IIT. 
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vijuyanitodaya’ of Samudra’s Allahabad Pillar inscription, (2) the y 
under the horse is found on the footstool on the obverse of the same prince's 
Lyrist coins, (3) the epithet * partkrama ' on the reverse is found on his 
Javelin and Archer coins and not on those of any other Gupta king, and 
(4) Samudra is known to have enjoyed power sufficient to warrant him 
in celebrating an ASwamedha sacrifice. 

Quare, is the standard in front of the horse the standard of Indra ? 


SAMUDRA GUPTA. 
Tiger Tyre. 
(Class H. of Revised Catalogue.) 

Obv. King standing to r. wearing tight Indian waistcloth, turban, 
necklace, armlets, and large earrings, trampling on body of 
tiger, which is falling backwards, while he shoots it in the 
mouth. Bow in king's r. hand, his l. is raised above shoulder. 

Between king's feet a letter (7) 
Legend on r. margin अन्न ... ‘the tiger’ ... Thomas completes 
it with the word प्म; * hero,’ but the letters are really 


) very imperfect and dubious. 
! Rev. Goddess to l. standing on a dragon or marine monster which 
v faces l. grasping in her r. hand a crescent-tipped standard 


adorned with pennons, resembling that on obv. of Boy and 
Battle-axe coins of Samudra, and in l. hand an expanded 
lotus-flower. 


In field to r. राजासमुङ्ग गुप्त, ' Rájá Samudra Guptah.’ No 
monogram. Wt. of one coin IIl66. 


References B. M. unique; described in Rev. Catal.; described and figured in 

and Records, p. 2l, and Antotype Plate, fig. 2. (Plate II, fig. ॥०.) In 

Remarks. Hindu mythology the dragon (makard) is the vehicle both of 

Varuna, the god of the waters, aud of Kfma Deva, the Indian 

Cupid. Perhaps the goddess on this coin represents Rati, the wife 

4 of Káma Deva, or, more probably she may be intended as the consort 
iw of Varuna, with reference to the name of the king, Samudra, which 
3 means ‘the ocean,* Thomas notes that a similar monster is to bo 
i ecen under the feet of a statue found at Nongarh, and made of Ma- 
l thurá sandstone. 


SAMUDRA GUPTA. 


Boy AND BATILE-AXE TYPE. 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV, pp. 496-7, class O 2: Rev. Catal. classes F and 2 F.) 
Obv. King standing, usually to L, with r. hand on hip, and l. rest- 
ing on battle-axe. In l. field a boy holds in front of king a 
* Cf. tho introduction of Demeter in the coins of Demetrius of Syria. The form 


‘of tho creature on which the reverse goddess stands is not very distinct, and Prof. 
Gardner thinks it more like the head of an elephant than anything ०७०. 
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standard bearing device of crescent moon. Under king’s |. 
g 

arm #, ‘ Samudra. In var. y, king is to r., and boy in r. field 
x 

Marginal legend in vars. a and y, as “obtained from several 

specimens, and determined by Major Bush's coin,” is warm 

qog राजधिराज, “ King of kings, whose battle-axe is like that 

of Yama”; but in var. 3 legend is different. 

Rev. Throned goddess, facing front, with feet on lotus flower ns 
footstool; fillet in r. hand, cornucopia in l. arm. Legend 
wam Wu, ‘the battle-axe of Yama.’ Mon. 


References Var. a ; usual type, ax described. above. 


and P. E. XXIII, 23; B. M., Prinsep; obtained by Conolly at Knnnnj; 
Remarks. above crescent standard a star; on rev. nn axo- 
head attached to back of throme; mon. 6a; wt. 

IlI67. 


P. E. XXIX, ll; one of two specimens obtained by Cunningham at ° 


Benares, Prinsep had a third similar; mon. 6a. 
nearly ; wt. not stated. 

B. M., Thomas; no rev. battle-axe, throne indistinct; mon. as in 
P. E. XXIX,  ; wt. I7TO. 

B. M. Bush; rev. asin B. M. Thomas, but legend distinct; mon. 
Ga; wt. I28 4. (Plate II, fig. 77.) 

A.B. B. i no details stated, and the coin may belong to 
another variety. 

A. C.; specimen, seemingly of this var., but no details stated. 

Var. B, class 2 F of Rev. Catal. ; unique. 

B. M., Eden; obw. legend onl. margin जकालका, and on r. margin 
छतन्तप ; under arm ‘Efi’; mon. 3a; wt. lI77. 
(Plate II, fig. 73.) 

Var. y; unique; King tor. | | 

A.A.XVIII l0; from Swiney coll; king to r., boy in r. field; no 
rev. battlo-axe ; mon. 3a; wt. not stated. 















" nized king. The obv. crescent moon standard is found on rev. of Samu- | 
' dra's Tiger type. In v. I3 of the Allahabad Pillar inscription the king - 
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gods to whom Samudra Gupta is likened in the Allahabad inscription, 
and he is given the title of ** wielder of the battle-axe of death.” The 
use of this epithet convinces me that in the Boy and Battle-axe coins 
Samudra Gupta is presented as the incarnation or representative on earth 
of Yama or Kyitánta, the god of Death, who was also regarded as the 
'king of justice, (dharmmarája). In order of time this type should, 
perhaps, be placed before the A4wamedha and Tiger types, which are 
more distinctively Hindu. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 
Coven TYPE. 
(Iter. Catal., class E a.) 


Obv. King seated on couch, with r. leg tucked np; attitude nearly 
the same as in Lyrist type of Samudra, bnt there is no lyre; 
king's l. hand rests on couch, r. hand upraised, empty ; 
marginal legend (a few letters being indistinct), देब ञौ 
मदाराजाधिरा चौ चन्द्र wwe, * [coin of the divine king of 
kings, Chandra Gupta.'] Of. legend of Archer type. 

Rev. Goddess seated on throne, holding fillet in r. and flower in l- 
hand. Monogram. Legend अौबिक्रमः ‘Sri Vikrama." 

References B. M. ; coin unique, so far as is known ; worn, wt. IIAT mon. (3a) 
and (PL. IL, fig. 3). 
Remarks. Assigned to Chandra Gupta II on nccount of rev. legend, and the 
title of‘ Devs; probably belongs to an early period of his reign. 
The Sánchi inscription (P. E. I, 246 ; etc.) states that Chandra Gupta 
II waa ' known among his subjects’ as Deva Raja; his son Kumára 
ina Horseman to Right coin (A. A. XVII, I) describes himself as 
* Devnjanita,' the son of Deva, or ‘the divine,” and himself assumes 
the title of ‘Deva’ in an unpublished gold Archer coin (Rev. Catal., 
class 6 E b), and in somo of his silver * peacock’ coins. 
Genl Cunningham informs me that this coin, or one like it, is 
figured in a book entitled Oriental Collections (4to.), Vol. 2, p. 425, 
Pl. A. fig. 2,) but I have not seen the book referred to. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 
ARCHER Tyre. 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV, p. 499, class Cl; Rev. Catal., class E and 2 E.) 


Obv. King standing, wearing tailed coat, ordinarily turned to L., 
his l. hand grasps and rests on bow, of which the string is 
ordinarily turned inwards; arrow in r. hand, and bird-stand- 


च्च 
ard behind r. arm. Under}. arm = ' Chandra.’ 
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In var. 8 of Class II, king faces r., with bow in r. hand, and 
name under r. arm; in var. «e, he faces r. with bow in |, 
hand. 

In var. 3 either a wheel or uncertain object over king's r. 
shoulder. Marginal legend, restored, देव शो समक्षाराज्ाधिराज्य 
जौ चन्द्र ग्नः ‘ the divine king of kings, Chandra Gupta.’ Of. 
legend of Couch type. 

Goddess, facing front, and seated either on throne (Class I), 
or cross-legged on lotus-flower (Class JJ), holding in r. hand 
a fillet, and in l. either a cornucopia or lotus-flower. Legend 
at विक्रमः, ‘the hero’; the क is sometimes doubled. Mon. 


Crass IL—Turoxe Rev. 
Var. a; bow-string inwards. 

P. E. XXIII, IS; dug up at Jaichandra's Mahal, Jaunpur, by Tre- 
gear, along with Samudra’s Archer coin. (P. E. 
XXII, I9); cornucopia in l. hand of rev. god- 
dess; mon. 2l; wt. not stated. 

; mon, I6; wt.ll32; from Oudh. 

E l specimen, seemingly of this var.,no details stated. 
XXIX, I8; “a very perfect example from Cunningham's 
cabinet, proenred at Mirzápur;" flower in L 
hand of rev. goddess; mon. 3a; wt. not stated, 

The B. M. Prinsep coin belongs to Class II. 


C.; from Cawnpore (?); wt. Li8°90. 

Var. B; bow-string outwards. (Class 2 E of Rev. Catal.) 
Marsden, MLVII; rev. goddess holds cornucopia ; mon. 23 ; wt. ]28. 
I. O, No. 8; corresponds closely with Marsden's coin, but mon. 


4c; obv. legond Sq चौ मदाराजाधिराज्ञ ; wi. 
I20°9. This is probably the coin from Barhal in 

,with samo obw. legend. (See J. A. 
8. B. XXIV, 499.) Plate IT, fig. l%. 


Crass IL— Lorvs-rLOWwER SEAT Rev. 

Var. a ; usual type, as described above ; king to L 

P. E. XXX, 9; from Tregear coll. ; flower in l. hand of rev. god- 
dess; mon. 22; wt, not stated. 

No. 2 of Tod's 4th series; as nbove ; mon. 8b; wt. not stated, (Tr. 
R. A. 8. I. Pl. XII.) 

Bharsar hoard, No, I of of Chandra Gupta ; as above ; mon. Ba; wt. 
l24; a duplicate weighed I26, (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 
394-5, 400.) त 

ditto, No. 5 ditto ; mon. Sa; wt. ll2. 

As. Res, XVII, PL Id ; from drawing of a coin belonging to Col. 

Willonghby of Patna; mon. 855 wt. not stated. 

Marsden, ML; mon. 200; wt. L245; two ks in rev. legend, — 
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t B.M.,Prinsep ; mon.35; wt, ]डा 
mo. A ; mon. 8b; wt. 3203. 
B. M., Yeames 4 ; mon. 8b; wt. I7. 
* » 0D; mon. lb; wt. IIe. 
2 4, GF mon.lOa;wt.l2I'S. 
s? Eden ; mon. Ta; wt. L243; two ka in rev. legend; a fino 
specimen. (Pt. III, fig. }.) 
* Swiney ; mon. JOb; wt. l2+O; two ks; fine condition. 
IO. No, 3; mon. 24 ; wt. I25 5. P 
z „ 54; ‘mon. 3b; wt. I23; two ka; fine condition; is B i 
probably the coin figured in A. A. XVIII, 4. ~ 
» m. | ` mon. 24; wt. I27 63; two ks. , 
4 35 63 mon. Sa; wt. LI97T; ditto. 
¢ १ x d mon. l7a; wt. l25'5; ditto. 
WT mon. imperfect; wt. I20. 
A. छ. B. ; 8 specimens; mon. of all seems to be Sb; wta. not stated 
In 3 coins the |. hand of rev. goddess is described 
ns being npraised, and in 6 coins as resting on her 
hip; probably the lotus-flower is obliterated. A 
ninth specimen is said to be of base metal, and is 
probably one of the barbarous coins. 
A. C.; 5 specimens, seemingly of this var., no details stated. «Ai 
Hügli hoard; 4 coins seem to belong to this variety; of three tho. — 
2 ' mon. is I9b, and of one, Ja; wta. not stated. 
| | Coin from Rewa treasury; apparently of this variety, with two ks. 
d (Proc. A. 8, B. Aug. 3550.) 
१ H.; lspecimen, from ancient mound in Barabanki district. 
I C. ; from Gházípur; wt. lIS'O0. 
! This variety of Chandra Gupta's coinage is the commonest of all the. 
P. Gupta gold coins, and was the model followed by the princes who imita- 
^ ted the Gupta style after the fall of the imperial dynasty. The abun- 
— dance and variety of the coins of Chandra Gupta II prove that his reign 
! was a long one. 
| Var. B; as var.a, but with wheel (or sometimes another object) over 
* king's r. ahoulder ; weight heavier. 
Bharsar hoard, No. 2 of Chandra Gupta; mon. I5; wt. I30; a 
duplicate weighed sume. (J. A. S. B. XXI, 
q p. 394, Pl. XII. 7.) 
e I.O, Ne. 9i mon. IS; wt. I82° 5; (Plate III, fig. 2.) 
- i NS E mon. 7b; wt. 32:5. 
» w ll; mon. 8a; I20'6; worn. 
A ae x: mon. Sh; wt, I20'7; ditto. 
— Mea t N mon, Sa; wt. I20 5; ditto. 


A. | G s$ uncertain 





object instead of wheel; mon. cut away; wt 


I30°+; kin rev. legend seems double; oval and 
rather rude coin ; from Oudh. 
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Perhaps A. A. XVIII, 2l, from Kálighát hoard should be placed 
here, but the wt. is not stated. A coin from the Hügli hoard with un- 
certain object on obv., and a peculiar mon. on rev. may also belong to this 
var. but without knowledge of the wt., it is impossible to decide. Kittoe 
interprets the wheel on the Bharsar coin as the “wheel or discus emblem of 
universal sovereignty," but I prefer to regard it as n solar emblem; it 
much resembles the head of Ghatot Kacha's solar standard. I should 
think that this variety belongs to a late period of Chandra Gupta’s long 
reign, and it may possibly be posthumous. The weight separates it 
sharply from all his other issues, except the next following variety. 


Var. y; as var. B, but wheel is replaced by crescent. 

Bharsar hoard; No. 3 of Chandra Gupta; mon. 8a; wt. I26; a 
duplicate weighed the samo; coin small; gold 
pale and alloyed ; (J. A. 8. B. XXI, PI. XII, 2.) 

Var. 8 ; king to r., bow in r. hand, name under r. arm. 

Bharsar hoard; No. 4 of Chandra Gupta; mon. Sa; wt 3235 
small coin, gold pale. (J. A. S. B. XXI, Pl. XU, 3.) 

I. O., No. 4 ३ mon. 8a; wt. Il8'4; worn. (Plate II, fig. 3.) 

Var. € ; king to r., bow in lL. hand, name under l. arm. 

I. O, No. 2; mon 4c; wt. I22°3. 

Coin from Bulandshahr; mon. and wt. not stated (Proc. A. S. B. 
April, 3879), A coin in the A. S. B. cabinet 
seems to belong to this var, and may be tho 
Bulandshahr specimen. 

For the heavy * barbarous ' coins of Archer type, see Supplement. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 
LANCER TYPE. 


(J. A. S. B. X XIV, 499, class F; Rev. Catal., class J.) 
Obv. King on prancing horse, proceeding to r., with lance at 
charge, either helmeted, and without nimbns, or bareheaded 
with curly hair, and nimbus; sometimes a crescent behind 


his head. 


Legend, as read by Thomas, परम भग जा चौ चन्द्र ay: ‘parama 


[vato rá]já Sri Chandra Gupta ;’ but in the B. M 
pecimens the 3 and जा are very doubtful. 






Rev pA Goddess, tol, seated upright on Indian wicker stool (morhá), 


eith ut er lotus-flower, or bird-headed 


—— 
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References Variety a. Rev. goddess with fillet, and flower; no mon. 
and P. E. XXX, 6; from Tregear coll; king helmeted ; no nimbus ; 
Remarks. crescent behind his head ; wt. not stated. 

B. M. Prinsep, No. l; obtained by Bacon at Kanauj; king seems 
to have no helmet, but has curly hair, with a 
sort of nimbus behind; crescent also behind his 
head ; wi. II9°7. (Plate HT. fig. 4.) 

B. M. Prinsep, No, 2; resembles No.l, but find-spot not stated ; 
wt. LI5°6. 

A. ©. ; lL specimen, seemingly of this var. bat no details stated; 
the coin may be a Horseman to Left piece. 

Variety B; Rev, goddess with fillet, and bird-headed sceptro; mon. 

A. A. XVIII, i7; Obv. king wears peculiar helmet (° rayed turban,” 
Wilson) ; no nimbus, no crescent; legend परम 
— गप, ‘parama [Chaj]ndra Gupta, Rev. as in 
P. E. XXX, 6, except that goddess holds bird- 
headed sceptre in l. hand ; mon. ।2, not 00 
of Wilson = (4^) as stated in text ; between mon. 
and goddess’ hand is a crescent, € ; wt. not stated. 
This coin ia cited by Thomas (Rev. Catal. and» 
Records, p. 23 note) as a variety of his clasa J a of 
Mahendra Gupta, but is plainly a Lancer coin of 
Chandra Gupta. 

B. ; one fine specimen appears to belong to either variety of the 
type, but details not stated. 


CHANDRA GUPTA IL. 
E Horseman TO Lrrr Tyre. 
(Not included in J. A. S. B. XXIV catal. ; nor in Rev. Catal.) 
Obv. Horseman proceeding to l. king's head apparently bare, with 
curly hair, no nimbus ; distinct legend शौचन्द्र JW परमभद्ारक 
‘Sri Chandra Gupta paramabhattáraka.' 
Rev. Goddess to l. seated on Indian wicker stool (morhd), hold- 
ing fillet in r., and lotus flower in I. hand; legend distinct, 
afa विक्रम, ‘ajita Vikrama’; no mon. 


References No. 6 of Chandra Gupta from Bharsar hoard; “a very perfect speci- 
and men," legends complete; wt. I22 (J. A. ७. B. 

Remarks. XXI, 395 ; Pl. XII, 4.) 

No. 3 of Mahendra (P) ditto; obv. legend incomplete, and not deci- 
phored ; rev. legend fèra ... 'ajita'. This coin 
evidently should bo assigned to Chandra Gupta ; 
in the Horsoman to Left coins of Kamára Gupta 
Mahendra the rev. goddess is feeding a peacock. 
Wt. l2+. (J. A. S. B. XXI, 399.) 

W, T. ; obv. legend not read ; rev. legend and device ns in J. A. S. B. 
XXI, Pl. XII, 4d ; wt. l22. 
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Obr. 
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CHANDRA GUPTA II. 

Liow-TnaAwrLERn Tyre, 

Rev. Catal., class K b.) 

King, wearing wnisteloth, standing in energetic attitude 
shooting in mouth a lion, which, fn vars. a, 8, 8, is falling 
backwards with the king's Ll foot on its belly. In var. y, 
the lion is standing with the king's |. foot on ita back. 

In vars. a, B, y, king is turned to r., with bow in l. hand, but 
in var. 8, he faces L, with bow in r. hand. 

Legend not deciphered, but, in var. 8, it includes the worda 
* Vikrama ... Gupta.’ 

Goddess, seated cross-legged, facing front, on couchant lion, 
which faces L, holding fillet in r., and lotus-flower in J. hand; 
but, in var. 8, she sits astride, holding lotus-flower in r., while 
l. hand is empty. 

Legend in all var, fü विक्रमः, ‘the lion-champion.' 
generally, except in var. 8 


Mon. 


Preferences Var. a; bing to r, bow in L, hand, trampling on lion's belly ; rev. god- 
nd 


Remarks. 


dess cross-legged, facing front 

P. E. XXX, i; mon. Sa; wt. not stated; from Tregear coll. 

No. 3 of Tod's 4th series ; mon. 85; wt. not stated, (Trans. R. A. 
B. L, Pt. XIN. 

A. A. XVIII, 5 = B. M., Swiney G; mon. 7028 wt. ]iI5%; erro- 
neously described by Wilson. (Plate IIT, fig. 5.) 

W. Ts mon, 75 ; wt. I22. 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, “ king killing lion," but no details stated, and 

coins may not belong to this var 
B. ; one specimen, belonging either to this variety, or to B, or y ; 


details not stated, 

Var. B ; obe. az in a; ree. goddess astride on lion, with lotusflower 
in r. hand, L hand empty. 

ECB; no mon. ; wt. LI5'2 ; worn. 

Vor. * i king to v. with foot on back of lion, which stands 
with head turned round. 

P. E XXX, 2; mon. JObi; wt. not stated; fillet on rev. not 
visible ; design spirited, and well executed ; from 
Tregear collection. 

Var. &. ; king to l, with bow ín r. hand, trampling with r. 

" foot on lion's belly 
P. E. XXII, 27; mon. 4e; wt. not stated; obv. legend, na en- 
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B. | two specimens. 

No. 4 of Tod's 4th series; mon. seems to be 200 ; wt. not stated ; ober. 
legend includes certainly fara, * Vikrama." 
(Trans. R. A. 8. IL. (I8527). PL XII. 

C.; in obv. legend .. गरा *..nard’.. logiblo, so far confirming 
Prinaep's roading; no mon. ; wt. L22700; obtain- 
ed at Bonares. Perhaps the trae reading is 
rwa, ‘best of men’; cf. Ghatot. Kacha. Mr. 
Carnac also has à coin obtained at Benares with 
_. Wwe. . ‘tavassa’ on obr, and rev. lion to 
right; wt. I2045. I omitted to note further 
particulars, and the coin is perhaps of the com- 
batant Lion type. 





Mr. Thomas (J. A. S. B. XXIV p. 50}, class G ; Rew. Catal., class K) 
briefly describes as follows a coin in the Stacy collection, which he 
regards ns being “a cast from a genuine original. Obv. king tor. 
armed with bow, shooting a lion; legend ww विक्रम कुमार [awufefw] संद 

<=, ‘Kuméra Gupta, of might like a lion's, most prosperous. Rer. 
Parvati seated on a lion, her r. hand extends the fillet, the L, which 
rests upon her knee, holds a flower ; legend fae wm, * Sinha Mahendra ; 
wt. l26; type P. E. XXX, L" If this cast represents a genuine coin it 
is a most important document, as proving that both the titles * Sinha 
Mahendra’ and ‘Sinha Vikrama' belong to Kumára Gupta. But I 
think it probable that the cast is a forgery.* The combination of titles 
has no parallel in any authentic coin, and the legend has the appearance 
of having been composed to solve the difficulty felt in assigning the 
‘Sinha Vikrama' coins. In the genuine Lion-Trampler coin of Kumá- 
m's (P. B. XXX, 8) the rev. legend is ‘Sri Mahendra Sinha ;' in the 
cast the word ‘Sinha’ is made to precede ‘ Mahendra.” Mr. Thomas, 
in his original catalogue (J. A. S. B. XXIV, 50) and in his Revised 
Catalogue assigns all the * Sinha Vikrama ‘coins to Kumára Gupta, be. 
ing apparently led to this conclusion by the dubious Stacy cast. In his 


Records of the Gupta Dynasty (p. 22) he attributes the B. M. unique 


Retreating Lion coin with * Sinha Vikrama ' legend, (P. E. X XIII, 25) 
to Samudra Gupta. He does not state any reason for this attribution, 


क In a lotter, written in May ISSA, Mr. W. Theobald tells mo ;—' There is a 
roaring trade jnst now doing in forgeries, Just before I left India, two years ago 


J saw upwards of 33 beautifully executed forgeries of gold coins with one man in 


Hasdra, and, what is more curions, I actually saw forged copper, coins, bot there 


only once in an out-of-tho-way village, and the samo man had ७ few forged silver 


Sophytes, one of which | bought ; bat I have a genuine one also." 
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but it seems to be based on the similarity in design and execution be- 


tween the coin in question, and Samudra's uni que Tiger coin. But this 
similarity is not sufficient to outweigh all the other evidence. The Lion- 
Trampler coin (P. E. XXY, 8) with rev, legend ‘Sri Mahendra Sinha’ 
is undoubtedly Kumára's, for no one has ever supposed that the title 
Mahendra was shared by Samudra with Kumára. The Combatant Lion 
coina (P. E. XXIII, 28 etc.), which bear on the reverse the name in full 
of Kumára Gupta also resemble in obverse device the Tiger coin of 
Samudra, quite as much as the ‘Sinha Vikrama’ coins do. We know for 
certain that * Vikrama ' was a favourite title of Chandra Gupta Il, and, 
after full consideration of the problem, I have no hesitation in concluding 
that General Cunningham (Arch. Rep. X, IIT), is right in assigning all tho 
‘Sinha Vikrama’ coins to Chandra Gupta IL* The result is that both 
Chandra Gupta II and Kumára Gupta must be credited with having 
issued coins both of the Lion-Trampler and Combatant Lion types, while 
the unique Retreating Lion coin must be assigned to Chandra Gupta II. 
Prinsep, with his usual acuteness, observed on the close similarity be- 
tween the mintages of Kumára Gupta and his father Chandra Gupta II 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 
COMBATANT Lion TYPE. 
(Not included in either of Mr. Thomas's catalogues.) 

Obv. King, standing to r., in attitude less energetic than that of 
Lion-Trampler type, bareheaded, with bow in l. hand, shoot- 
ing lion in mouth, but not trampling on its body, Some- 
times, above king's l. arm, and in front of his face, a character 
‘h’ ? Legend of abont 20 characters, including perhaps, ... 
रत चन्द्र, ‘... rata Chandra’? 

Rev. Goddess, holding fillet in r., and lotus-flower in l. hand, 


seated, facing front, cross-legged on back of lion couchant 
tol Legend औ विक्रमः, ‘Sri Vikrama '; the k is sometimes 


doubled. Coins poorly designed and executed. Mon. 
References B. ०. B.; 


king's face ; mon, 8b; wt. l20'D 


IIIA. (Plate III, fig. 6.) 


A. G. ; obv. legend of about 20 characters; mon, lOc; wt. JIT; 


from Oudh. 





on left obv. margin 6 or 7 character, not rend, 
and on r. बल चन्द्र, ' rata Chandra’ ? ; character before 


B. M. Swiney 4; no character before king's face ; mon. lüc ; wt, 





The same character, in the same position before the king's face, is 
found in Kumára Gupta's Archer type, class I, var. 8; its meaning is 


not known. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 
RETREATING Lion TYPE. 


(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 50L class H, l ; Rev. Catal., class L.) 

(20०, King standing to front, head turned to L wearing tight 
waistcloth, armlets, large earrings, and necklace; hair braid- 
ed or curled, perhaps covered by a close cap. He holds in 
r. hand bow, and in l. an arrow pointed downwards, having 

just discharged arrow at retreating lion, which occupies I. 
margin, and in whose snout the arrow-head is sticking. 
Legend on r. margin महाराजधिराज खो, ' Mahárájádhirájá Sri.’ 

Rev. Goddess (Dürgá ?) seated on conchant lion, which faces ।.; 
in her r. hand fillet, and in l. which rests on her hip, a lotus- 
flower. Herr. leg is tucked up under her, the L. hangs down 
behind the lion's rump. Legend चौ सिंह विक्रमः, ‘the lion 
champion'; vertical line between device and legend. Mon. 


V बेब References Unique coin; P. E. XXII, 25, and Vol. I. pp. 27 and 280; Records. 
and p. 22 nnd Autotype Pl fig. 8; in B. M. ; ob- 
Remarks. tained nt Kannuj by Lieut. Conoly; mon. 4c; 


wt, I23. A broad coin of artistic design, and 
spirited execation. (Plate III, fig. 7.) For discus- 
sion of question of attribution see remarks under 
Lion-Trampler type of Chandra Gupta II. 


CHANDRA GUPTA II. 
SWORDSMAN AND UMBRELLA Tyre. 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 492, class A l; Rev. Catal., classes B and 2 B.) 
) कै (20०. King standing, facing l., bareheaded, with long curly hair, 
| with l. hand resting on short sword (Ahanda), and with r. 
hand casting incense on small altar, which is, however, 


sometimes wanting. Beside king's l. arm a miniature figure 
holding handle of state-umbrella, which shades the king. 


i Marginal legend, restored from comparison of specimens, 
| । विक्रमादित्य खित्तिमवकख्ित्य yaa, 'Vikramáditya, having con- 
! quered the earth, prospers.’ 

| ३८८०. Standing female figure (2 Victory, Wilson), either full 


front, or facing l. with fillet in r. hand, and sometimes a 
flower iu l.: her dress slightly varies in different coins. 





c." — Rats. = 4 
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Legend विक्रमादित्य ' Vikramaditya,’ sometimes spelled with ^ 


two ks. Monogram sometimes wanting. 


References P. E. Vol. I, 372, Pl. XXX, 7; from Tregear coll, and at that timo 
ind unique; no altar on obv.; one kin rev. legend ; 
Remarks, no mon. ; wt. not stated. 
A. A. XVII, Ll; from E. I. C. coll. but not now in I. O. ; no obr, 
altar; no flower in |. hand of rev. goddess, but a 
knobbed staff behind her; double & in rev, 
legend ; no mon,; wt. not stated; more Indian 
in style than Prinsep's coin. 
B.M. Eden No.l; obv. altar partly visible, with incense falling 
on it; rev. in fine condition ; open lotus-flowor 
in goddess' left hand ; no staff between her and EJ 
legend, which has only one k; mon. apparently 
Sb; wt. lIN"3. (Plate IIT, fig. 8.) 
ditto, ditto, No. 2; poorer specimen ; umbrella cut away ; mon. im- 
perfect ; wt. II7°’5. 
B. ; three specimens. 
Freeling No. l; obw, altar; rev. goddess holds flowerinleft hand;  . 
mon. No. l59 A. A., viz. 3a; two ka in rev. हे 
legend ; wt. I2l. (J. A. S, B. XXIV, 492.) 
ibid, No. 2 ; rev. goddess full front, with transparent dra- 
pery; mon. resembling that of Ghatot Kachn'a 
coin, P. E. XXIX, I2, bat with double crossbar ; 
one k in rev. legend; wt. l2l. (ibid, class 2 B.) 


These coins are ascribed by Thomas to Chandra Gupta I, and are so 
classed in B. M., but are ascribed by Cunningham to Chandra Gupta IT, 
and in this attribution the late Sir E. C. Bayley concurred. The design 
of the rev. rather favours the former supposition, but the king's curly hair, 
and the obv. legend, which is nearly identical with that on Ku mára'a 
unique Swordsman coin, are in favour of the latter. "The reduplication of 
the & in the rev. legend of some of the coins in question is also found in 
Chandra Gupta II's Archer coins. The average weight is consistent 
with the attribution of these coins to either prince. Considering the 
fact that Chandra Gupta II in his silver coins used the titles Vikramán- 
ka and Vikramárka as well as Vikramáditya, I have no doubt that these 
gold coins with the title of Vikramáditya should be referred to him. 
This title is also found on one of the heavy coins of barbarous execution, 
bearing the name of Chandra, which is described in the Supplement. 
Mr. Theobald has a large copper coin (a duplicate of P. E. XXX, I]) 
with legend * Mahárája Srí Chandra Gupta,' the obverse of which seems 
to be a rade imitation of these gold coins; wt. Tl. Gen. Cunningham 
compares the obw. device with a sculpture, apparently of Gupta age, at 


Bhitari in the Gházipur district. (Arch. Rep. p. 99.) 
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KUMARA GUPTA (MAHENDRA). 
SWORDSMAN TYPE. 
(Rev. Catal., class D a.) 


King, facing front, with long curly hair, wearing a cap 
or turban, short drawers, necklace, and armlets ; with r. band 
casting incense on small altar, which is partly visible ; a short 
sword hangs from his waist, and his l. hand rests on his hip. 
Behind r. arm. bird-standard, adorned with pennons. Beside 
left elbow कु * Ku,' with a crescent over the syllable. Legend 
on margin [fa] faafaa सुचरति कुमार, 'Eumára, having 
conquered the earth, prospers."' 

Goddess, seated cross-legged on lotus-flower seat with fillet 
in r., and open lotus-flower in l. hand. Legend 3} कुमार nH 
‘Sri Kumára Gupta.” Monogram. 

Unique coin in B. M, Prinsep coll.; described and figured in 
Records, p. 23 and Autotype Pl. fig. 5. The first two words are read 
गमव जित्य by Thomas, which is unintelligible: I read his 3p as a त, 
with one limb a little prolonged—the remains of tho खि are on the 
left margin ; a crack crosses the यू, but the letter is quite distinct 
the legend thus agrees with that on the Swordsman and Umbrella 
coins of Chandra Gupta II, father of Kumára. The crescent over tho 
obverse gg is remarkable, because it is generally found only in tho 
heavy debased coins of the type of Nira Gupta’s coinage. The wt. 
2+2 of the present coin indicates that it belongs to the genuine 
mintage of the imperial Kumára Gupta. The execution of the coin 
is clumsy, but not very barbarous. Mon. 8b (Plate III, fig. 9.) 


KUMARA GUPTA (MAHENDRA.) 
ARCHER Type. 
B. XXIV, 500, class O L, and varieties; Rev. Catal. classes 
5 79, 6 0, 7 Eb, and E c.) 

King, standing to l., head bare, hair curly, r. hand. exten- 
ded across bird-standard, holding arrow ; l. hand either rest- 
ing on tip of bow with string turned inwards, or grasping 
middle of bow with string outwards. 

Sometimes, but not always, कु ' Ku,’ under l. arm. 

Legend on margin, or in field, various, as detailed below. 

In all vars.; goddess seated cross-legged on lotus-flower 
seat; and holding fillet in r., and lotus-flower im L, except in 
class IT, where her hands are empty. 


Legend चौ महेन्द्र, ‘Sri Mahendra.’ Mon. 
Class I String of bow turned inwards. 





* 
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References 
and 
Remarks. 


For the character before the king's «face, cf. the Combatant Lion’ 
type of Chandra Gupta II, this. character seems to me to be * h,' and not 
The word * parama ’ in the legend also recalls Chandra — Gupta's- 
Lancer and Horseman to Left types, but the ‘ Mahendra’ of the rev. 


i Gu’ 


Far. a; obv. legend खयलि महेन्द्र, ‘Mahendra conquers.’ 

P. E. XXIX, 20 ; from QCunningham's coll; obtained nt Gayá; 
under king's arm ह,‘ Ku,’ apparently with cros- 
cont over it; remnina of a letter before hia faco ; 
mon, 25, slightly modified ; wt. not stated, 

A. A.XVIIT,]l3S; duplicate of above; wt. not stated. 

Bharsar hoard, No. 2 of Kumára Gupta; asabove; mon. 25; wt. I23. 


ditto, No. 4 of Kumára Gupta; as No. 2, but no obw. legend 
except ‘Kua’; mon, 25; wt. 325, (J. A. S. B. 
XXI, 397.) 


No. lof Tod's 4th Series; as P. E. XXIX, 20, but legends on obv, 
indistinct; mon. 20a; wt. not stated. (Trans, 
R: A. S, I, PI. XII.) 

B. M., Eden ; obw. legend not read; mon. Bb; wt. 424'7. 
(Plate III, fig. 70.) 

2 Prinsep; ditto; worn; wt. IO67. 

Communicated by E. C. B. ; two specimens found at Jhüsí near Allaha- 

bad along with eight of Peacock type of Kumára 


Gupta. 

(0), $ one specimen dog up near Allahabad along with a Peacock coin ; 
probably part of the Jhüsí find. 

A. B. B. 3 3 specimens perhaps belong to this variety, but 


details nre wanting ; one seems to have no. obu 
legend, two have कु ‘Ku’ under arm. 

Var. B; obv. legend as stated below ; a character, seemingly, * hj before 
king's face. 

A. S. 8.3 figured in P. E. XXXIX, 9, and As. Res. XVII 
Pl. I, LA a character between king’s feet; obv. 
legend, as read by Dr. Hoernle, * Paramn rájá- 
dhiríja Sri [Kumára Gupta Mahendra,’ but of 
the words in brackets only the lower portion is 
legible, and the restoration is conjectural; wt. 
not stated. 


legend proves this coin to belong to Kumára Gupta. 


छतर PFT 
iun 
unpublished, c ; referred 


Var. 8; cláss 6 Eb 
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‘the divine (or Deva) Kumárna Gupta, lord of the 
earth, who has conquered the earth.” Some of 
the peacock type of the silver coins have the 
samo legend, with the word जयनि, t conquers,’ 
inserted after ‘ Deva." 

Var. e; obv. legends as stated below; class 7 E b of Rev. Catal. 

Stacy colL; unpublished; briefly noticed by Thomas in his cata- 
loguos; wt. ३28; no initial under king's arm ; L 
marginal legend कुमार "Jm, * Kumara Gupta." 

Var. Ë; obv. legends aa stated below. 

Coin from Mahanada ; कु, ‘Ku’ under king' arm; obv. legend 
सौ मक्ताराजधिराज चौ कुमार ag, ‘Sri Mabárájá- 
dhiríja Sri Kumára Gupta; further details 
wanting. (Proc. A. 8. B. May, 2852, p. 87.) 

In J. A. 8. B. XXIV, 500, Thomas refers to a cast coin in Freeling 


colL, which partially agrees with the Mahanada 
coin, but it is useless to discuss specimens of 


doubtful genuineness 
Crass II.— STRING OF BOW TURNED OUTWARDS, 


P,B.XXIX,i6; Cunningham colL, from Gayá; no initial under 
king's arm ; कुमार, ' Kumára' outside bow-string; 
marginal legend g| Ws]; rev. goddess with both 
hands turned up, and elbows resting on knees ; 
mon. Sc; wt. not stated; rude coin of irregular 
outline. - 

A. A. XVIII, ll; nearly identical with above; mon. 8b; wt. not 
stated; "a very rude coin," 


B. M.; mon. INb; wt. l2I°4. 

ditto ; mon. lOc; wt. ]I9'5. 
I. O. ; mon. lOc; wt. l23°'5. (Plate III, fig. 77.) 
A. S. B.; one coin seems to belong to this varioty. 


Three coins from the Hüglí hoard, with the several mons. Bb, l7c, 
and l7d, belong to the Archer type of Kumára Gupta, but, in the 


absence of details, I cannot classify them more exactly. A. C. has one 


specimen, which, for the same reason, cannot be placed. The variety in 
the imperfectly deciphered obverse legends of this type is remarkable ; 


the Horseman coins of the same king exhibit a similar variety. 


For heavy barbarous coins of Archer type see Supplement. 


(J. A. 


BB 


KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA. 
HORSEMAN TO Ricur Tyre. 


S. B. XXIV, 502, class F 2 ; Rev. Catal., class J a.) 
Horseman proceeding to r., bare-headed, with curly hair ; 


no lance; in some cases an obscure character over horse's 
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head; sometimes a character, apparently fa ‘vi,’ between : 
horse's legs; marginal legend, various, as detailed below, 
and generally imperfect. 

Rev. Female seated to L, on Indian wicker stool (morhá) and (a) 
holding fillet in r. hand, and lotus-flower in l., behind her 
back; (8) holding in r. hand, a lotus-Hower, springing from 
à curious undefined object, her left hand resting empty on 


hip; (y) offering fruit to a peacock with r. hand, and hold- 
ing lotus-flower in lI. 


Legend always अज्ित Wẹ ‘the unconquered Mahendra.’ 
Monogram generally wanting. 


References Var. a; Reverse goddess sitting upright, holding fillet and flower 
and P. E. XXIII, 29; from Lt. Burt's coll. ; obscure character, perhaps 
Remarks. meaning ‘Sri 'over horse's head ; traces of let- 
ter between horse's legs; obv. legend illegible ; 
wt. not stated. 
P. E. XXX, 4; ns above coin; on r. obw. margin... लें tw ... 
‘ta vi, legible ; wt. not stated, 
AA. XVIII, IG closely resembles P. E. XXIIT, 26, but, as Thomas 
points out (Records, p. 23 note) the obv. marginal 
legend ends with ... WH देवजनत 'Gupta of 
divine origin, or ‘the son of Deva’; a character 
over horse's head; wt. not stated, *' Deva’ was * 
: a title of Chandra Gupta II. A. A. XVIII, 7 
cited by Thomas (ut supra) as n variant, is really 
a Lancer coin of Chandra Gupta II, 4. v. 
No. 5 of Kumára from Bharsar hoard ; fillet not visible, coin being 
“ much worn"; a character over horse's head ; 
wt, 3745 ; a duplicate weighed I25. (J. A. S. B. 
XXI, pp. 395, 400 ; Plate XII, 8.) 
Hig) hoard; one specimen ; obv. legend, as read by Dr. Hoernle, 
* Parama bhagavata ... dhi rájá Guptab'; rev 
* Ajita Mahendra’; mon. Sb. (Of. var. y 
Variety B; Reverse goddess, stooping, holding in r. hand an open flower 
stalk of which springs from on unknown object; 
her L. hand rests on hip. 
P. E. XXX, 3; obw. legend faa प [ or त्र] ... a Tam; 
'ajita pu [or pra] ... ta vikra[ ma]' ; from Tre- ॥ 
gear coll. ; wt, not stated 
E. C. B. ; obe. legend illegible; horseman seems to wear 
armour; wt. I25°5. । 
Variety y ; Reverse goddess feeding peacock with right hand, holding ( 
| lotus-flower with left. 4 
| ५, P. E. XXIII, 30 ; B. M.; obw. legend ... ल महेन्द्र zwand 8009 —— 
: letters, * [njijta Mahendra Gupta -.....' ; between A 
bs is * horse's legs fü ‘vi’; given to Prinsep by Miss — — — 
= | it १ Watson ; wt. I5; worn. | 
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१ Marsden, MLIX; 8. M.; closely resembles above coin ; obr. legend 
wes [?] aH, ‘Mahendra Gupta '; traces of 
letter between horse's legs; king has not “ long- 
flowing” curls ns stated in Records, p. 23; wt. 
]25°5. 

P. E. XXX, 5; resembles last, but Prinsep read two letters of 
obu. legend as दुख ' haya’; wt. not stated. 
A. G.; from Oudh ; worn; over horse's head a character, 'Srí'?; 
: between horse's logs खि ‘vi’ ?; legend on right 
margin of ten characters, vis, 'प fw wr f, विज्ञ 
i; being part of the legend on the Midnapur 
Horseman to Left coin ; wt. l24. 

| B. M., Eden ; character ‘Sri’ ? over horse; obv. legend विलय 
‘vijaya’ on l. margin, and ... wa[ or q] लर 
‘ta ba for pa] ta ra’ on r. margin, seemingly & 
part of the Midnnpur Horseman to Left coin 
legend ; wt. I24°'8. 

B. M., Bush; character over horse's head; in obv. legend 
देव, ' Dova’ legible ; cf. A. A. XVIII, l6; con- 
dition fine ; wt. 3202, (Plete IIT. fig. 29.) 
- B. M., Yeames; character over horse's head ; wt. 3272 
B. M., — — 5 do. do. ; wt. I25°2. 
r B. M, E: T.; worn, in poor condition ; no character over horse ; 
wt. II7’3. 
B. M., Yeamos ; character over horse's head; wt. 24°7. 
I. O, No. l; character over horse's head; worn; wt. L24. 
» No 2; character over horse's head; under horse fW, 
‘wi’ P; wt. lI25'8. 
» No. 83 character over horse’s head; no letter under 
horse; wt. l25°'3. 
A coin in A. S. B. cabinet with obv. legend * Sri Maharájádhiráj ' is 
| said to belong to this type, but details are wanting. 

L ॥ Hügli hoard, one specimon; obv. legend, as read by Dr. Hoernle, 

į ॥ ५ Parumá bhagavata ... Sri Ma[hendra Gupta ;' 

NL ।” rev. ‘ Ajita Mahendra." Cf. var. a. 












H.; lspecimen from a place in pargann Nawabganj of Gonda dis- 
trict opposite Ayodhya: obv. legend * Ajita Ma- 
hendra Gupta.” 


= KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA. 

| Horseman TO LEFT Tyre. 

(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 502, class F, 3; Rev. Catal. class J b.) 

a Obv. Horseman, bareheaded, with curly hair, proceeding to l., 
है no lance; sometimes a character (कु ' Ku" ?) over horse's 
DE head, or between its legs; marginal legend imperfect and 
various, see details below. 





Mi 
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Rev. Goddess seated, facing l. on wicker stool (morka), with r. 
hand feeding peacock, and with |. hand holding flower behind, 
her back. Legend अजित wW*X ‘the unconquered Mahendra. 
No monogram. 

References As. Res. Vol. XVII, PL I, IS. Obv, legend illegible, botween horse's 
legs कु ' Ku’ ? ; wt. not stated; engraved " from 
Remarks. a drawing of a coin said to belong to Mra, White 
of Fatehgarh.” 
Freeling coll.; unpublished coin, briefly alluded to in Rev. Catal. ; 
wt. not stated. 
No. ० Mahendra from Bhnarsar hoard; obv. legend indistinct, but 
read by Kittoe as ‘Mahendra Gupta’; wt. l24. 
o. 2, ditto, ditto; nearly identical with No. I but ‘Ku’? ovor 
horse's head, and long obv. legend, illegible; wt, 
l24 (J. A. S. B. XXI, 399.) 
B. M. No. 3; wt. I26 (Plate III, fig. 23.) 
is MSR. wt. l23'8 
» , 3, Enniskillen; wt. l23 2. These B. M. coins rend on 
obv. ... बजत sata "m Cf. Higli coin below. 
A.S.B.No.l; from Shaurpur in Midnapur District, Bengal ; 
obw. legend yafa रा्ञति विजय कुमार गुप्त, 
according to Cunningham, who compared with 
three specimens in his own possession, the W 
being written qq. Dr. Hoernle reads fy राज्य 
चितिपति राति विजय कुमार [गुप्नः] Either 
reading means ' the victorious lord Kumara Gupta 
rules’ The words विजय कुमार are between the 
horse's legs, and the word read भूपति, or 


" चितिपति, or ज्षत्रपततिं is round the horse's head 
and preceded by three letters, the last of which 
is distinctly ww. (Proc. A. S. B. August 2889, pp. 
III- IIA). Dr. Hoernle informs me that he now 
N reada + f राज instead of ay रा na printed, * 
and that the coin belongs to Horseman to Left 
B 


A. 8. B; No. 2; apparently similar, but no details stated. 

: Hügli hoard ; one spécimen; obv. legend as read by Dr. 
j Hoernle; ‘Gupta Kshapra mahi ... me ... vijita —— 
^ l (0 jayati" ; rev. * Ajita Mahendra.’ *8 





A. 0.) 3 specimens, details not stated ; sce above. a 





* À 
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Marginal legend of from ]l0 to l4 characters, not fully de- 
ciphered ; see details below. 

In variety a the king stands upright, and the peacock's 
neck is extended full length. 

In variety 8 the king is stooping, and the peacock's neck 
is not fully extended. 

Goddess, probably Kumári Devi, riding a peacock, holding 
mace or sceptre in l. hand, and sometimes a fillet in r. hand. 
Legend, as read by Gen, Cunningham, * Mahendra Kumára'.* 
No mon. 

In variety a peacock is turned to l. and shown in half pro- 
file, as is also the goddess ; an altar in front of peacock. 

In variety 8 peacock and goddess are facing front, and 
expanded tail of peacock fills whole field, as in the silver 
coins ; no altar. 

Variety a., king upright ; rev. profile peacock, with altar. 

A,A,XVIII,I3; from Swiney coll; in rev. legend g ' Ku" ... 
legible ; wt. not stated. 

B. M., Lind ; obe. legend illegible; on rev. ‘Sri ... Ka ..." 
seems distinct; wt. उ ड्रेछ"क ; the execution of this 
coin is very fine and dolicate (Plate IV, fig. 2). 

B. M., Nathan; legends not read; coin in good condition, but not 
so fine as the Lind specimen ; wt. l25°5. 

E. C. B. No. 3; found at Jhüsí near Allahabad, along with speci- 
mens of B variety, and of Kumára’s Archer type; 
in good condition; obr. both l. and r. marginal 
legend, not read ; rev. legend seems to include 
‘Srí Kum.'; wt. I28’6. No fillet in r. hand of 
goddess. 

A. B. B.; wt. not stated, 

C.; one specimen, ploughed up in a field in Allahabad District, with 
coin of Archer type; wt. I27°00. 

A. C. ; l specimen, fognd at Allahabad; no further details stated. 

Variety 8; obw. king stooping ; rev., peacock and goddess facing front ; 
no altar. 

No. 3 of Kumára from Bharsar hoard; obv. legend read by Kittoe ns 
‘Sri Kumára,' and rev. as ' Srímad Kumára', but 
doubtfally ; goddess holds fillet and sceptre; wt. 
I24. (J. A. S. B. IVI, 397, and Pl. XII, 7.) 

I. O. ; wt. 26. (Plate IV, fig. 2.) 

A. 8. B; wt. not stated. 

E.C.B.No.l; obv. marginal legend of lO or JI characters, of 
which second and fourth seem to be respectively 
fa and qp; rev. legend of 5 characters, the 
second being कु ; wt. 28 2. 


è Iam indebted for this reading to a communication from Gen, Cunningham. 
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E. C. B. No. 2 ; similar to No. L nnd found with it and No. 3 at * 
Allahabad ; wt. I27°8. 
The rev. legend, as in the other specimens of 
both varieties, seems to include कुम Kum ...' 
E. C. B. reads ख़थलि 'jayati' as the first word 
of the obv. legonds 


A, G, obv. legend l4 characters on right margin only, 
read doubtfully as. लियक्‌ [or क्र] माथ 
i 334 


छ [ or प] राच.र . . W; rev. legend illegi- 
$ 90 ni nnn 


ble; r. hand of goddess empty ; wt. I27°'6; from 

Ondh. | 
A. C.; l specimen, found at Allahabad; no further details stated. 
C.; wt. l27 00; obtained at Benares. 


The prominence of the peacock in the design of these coins would 
alone be enough to prove that they must be referred to the reign of 
Kumara, and this conclusion is amply confirmed by the legends so far as 
read. Eight coins of this type, and two of Kumára's Archer type, were 
found together at Jhúsi near Allahabad about seven years ago; three of 
this trove, as noted above, are in the E. C. B. cabinet, and the remaining 
7 coins are in the hands of another collector. 

A larger hoard found earlier at Allahabad is noticed in the Intro- 
ductory Essay. 


VT 


KUMXRA GUPTA MAHENDRA. " 
Liow-TgAMPLER Tyre. | 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV. 50l, class G, var. 3 ; Rev. Catal. class K a), | 4 
Obv. King standing, to r., bareheaded, bow in l. hand, his |. foot a 3 
trampling on body of lion, which is falling backwards; no 
letter before king's face ; legend (in one coin) ...« महेंन्द्र जय 





t l थो, ' [aji]ta Mahendra jaya Sri.’ d 
f Rev. Goddess seated, facing front, on lion facing r., either hold- — 
si ing fillet in r. hand with her l. hand resting empty on hip, or २ 
w १ with herr. hand extended empty, and l. hand raised above | 
Y. E shoulder, holding lotns-flower; legend चौ महेन्द्र सि, ‘Sri 


E Mahendra Sinha,' or at aw, ‘Sri Mahendra : monogram. - 
n T. x. Rev. goddess with fillet in v. hand, L hand resting empty — 
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Hügli hoard; one specimen; detaila wanting; rev. legend Sri 
Mahendra Sinha.” 

Variety B ; reverse goddess with r. hand extended open, empty ; Ll. hand 
raised, holding lotus-ftower. 

A. G.; bought in Bombay; obv. design almost the samo as in 
P. E. XXX, 8; legend illegible; rev. legend 
- W[€*£], ‘Sri Ma[hendra ?]; mon. Sb wt. 

८ l27°2. 

The title Mahendra on these coins is sufficient to justify their ascrip- 
tion to Kumára Gupta. Two coins in A. 8. B. cabinet appear to belong 
to this type; in one the reverse lion faces l., and in the other r., bnt, in 
the absence of detailed information, I cannot place the coins definitely. 


KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA. 
COMBATANT Lion Tyre. 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 50l, class I; Rev. Catal., class H a.) 

Obv. King, standing to L, wearing crested helmet or peaked cap 
and Indian waistcloth, one end of which hangs loose between 
his legs; his l. hand uplifted; in r. hand he holds bow, 
having discharged arrow into mouth of attacking lion, of 
which only the forepart is visible on l. margin. Under 
king'sl arm कु ‘ Ku.” Marginal legend of 3 characters on l. 
margin, vis. Calor अ]स ‘ra sa [or Sra] ma,’ the a ‘m` being 
certain; and 8 or 9 characters in r. margin ending in कु or 98 
‘Ku, or * Kra,’ and beginning with चौ ; Prinsep read यौ 
पराक्रमः, but this is not tenable; the letters look like -» 
बयपललुरक़ 

Rev. Goddess (probably Kumári Devi) standing, slightly stoop- 
ing to L, with right hand feeding a standing peacock, which 
faces r., and with l. hand holding lotus flower. Legend on 
r. margin कुमार ग्रज्नाधिराज ' Kumára Guptádhiráj’ Mono- 
gram 

° References No, lof K umára Gupta from Bharsar hoard ; obv. legend not read 

and rev. legend complete; mon. Sa; wt. I2+5 

Remarks. (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 397.) 

P. E. XXIII, 28; from Cunningham's collection at Benares; mon. 
as in Bharsdr coin; rev. legend imperfect ; wt. 
not stated. 

Coin in Swiney coll.; of same type as P. E. XXII, 28; obv. legend 
indistinct, but grucssed by Wilson to be * Vikrama 
Sinha’; rev. legend * Kumára Gupta’; no fur- 


ther particulars stated. (A. A. p. 423.) 
Coin exhibited at A. S. B; of obv. legend only fra [íri?] má on 
margin; ‘Sri’ on r. margin, and ‘ Ku' below 
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arm, legiblo; rev. legend fairly distinct; no fur- १] 
ther particulars stated. (Proc. A. S. B. Feb. 7557.) 
I. O. ; wt. I26'l; obv, legend very imperfect. (Plate IV, fig. 3 ) E 
It is to be hoped that some more perfect example of this rare type 
may be published, so as to throw light on the obverse legend. If 
Wilson's conjectural reading of * Vikrama Sinha’ on the Swiney coin 
should be confirmed, the use of the title * Vikrama ' both by Kumára 
Gupta and his father would be proved 
SKANDA GUPTA. 
ARCHER TYPE. a 
(J. A. S. B. X XIV, 502, class O l; Rev. Catal. class E b.) 
Obv. King, standing to l., wearing tailed cont, hair curly; |. arm 
resting on bow ; r. hand extended across bird-standard, and 
holding arrow ; under]. arm स 'Skanda. Marginal legend te 
= a 
very imperfect, and not deciphered. i 
Rev. Goddess, seated cross-legged on lotus-seat, holding fillet | 
in right, and flower inl. hand. Legend ओ स्कन्द aa ‘Sri 7 
Skanda Gupta.” Monogram. l १ 
References P. E. XXIX, I8; Cunningham coll, dng up ata village four kos 
and (8 miles) from Gházípur; mon. 3a; wt. not 
Remarks. stated. 


P. E. XXX, I0; Tregear coll. ; mon. apparently samo as in X XIX 
I8; wt. not stated. 
No. lof Skanda from Bharsar hoard; mon. 3b; wt. l29°25; two 
duplicates weighed I25 each. 
No. 2 ditto, ditto; mon. either 3b or 4c; wt, I29°25; “a very 
perfect specimen ; gold indifferent.” 
No. 3 ditto, ditto; a smaller coin; mon. as in No. 2; wt. 330; a 
| | duplicate weighed the same. (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 
395—400.) 
L O, No. l; mon, imperfect ; wt. I29°5. 
ditto, » Ži mon. Ba; wt. 32°5; in obw. legend the lettera | 
waa... ‘jatama...’ legible. (Plate IV. fig. 4.) 
Coin from Mahanada ; mon. and wt. not stated. (Proc. A. 8. B. May ^ 
2७७:२, p. 92.) हैं Lr 
A. G.; in obv. legend समल 'jamata' seems legiblo; a — 
letter between king's feet ; mon. 3a; wt. I32°'3 ty 
‘reverse poorly executed, from Oudh. — 
legend imperfect, but the weight induces mo — 
_ to place coin hero; mon. 3b; wt. I30L, — 
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SKANDA GUPTA. 
Kine AND QUEEN TYPE. 
(J. A. S. D. X XIV, p. 502, class J; Rev. Catal, class M.) 

Obv. Bird-standard, with pennons, in centre of field ; king, bare- 
headed, with curly hair, standing in l. field, facing to r.; 
queen standing in r. field, opposite to king. King wears 
either a waistcloth (dhoti) or short drawers (janghiyd), and 
armlets, and with |. hand grasps middle of bow, the string of 
which is turned towards the standard. Queen wears Indian 
woman's wnistcloth (/ahangd), and in r. hand holds up an 
object, probably a flower. Legend very imperfect and ille- 
gible, but probably consisted of names of king and queen. 

Rev. Goddess seated cross-legged on lotus-flower seat, holding 

lotus-flower in L, and fillet in r. hand. 
Legend on r. margin औ स्कन्द ama: ‘Sri Skanda Gupta.’ 
Mon. 

References B. M.; purchased at Kanauj by Mr. Bacon, and presented to Prin- 
and sep; mon. 3a; wt. l28°8. Prinsep erroneously read ‘Chandra’ on 
Remarks. tho reverse. This is the coin engraved in P. E. XXIII, 24; and in 

As. Res, Vol. XVII, Pl. I, I2. (PL. IV, fig. 5.) 

A. 8. B. ; no details stated. 


I have identified the obverse figures as those of the king and queen 
on the analogy of the King and Queen type of Chandra Gupta I. The 


name of Skanda Gupta’s queen is not known. 
SUPPLEMENT. 
Doubtful. 
CHANDRA GUPTA गा? 
ARCHER TYPE. 

Obverse and reverse devices as in Archer Type, class II a 
of catalogue, but execution debased, and weight exceeding 
।40. 
j Marsden MLI; in B. M. ; b ‘Chandra’ under king's left arm, with 


xs ail a crescent “ over the word; ‘bhi’? between 
Remarks his legs ; rev. legend seems to be aft विक्रमादित्य 


' Sri Vikramáditya ' ; mon. lfa; wt. I4S. 
Marsden MLVI; in B. M. ; resembles MLI, but rev. legend seems 
to be * देव ...' Sri Deva’ ...; mon. indistinct 
wt. I445. (Plate IV, fig. 7.) 
A. G.; rev. legend जौ विक्रम, ' Sti Vikramn'; mon. im- 
perfect; wt. L445; of alloyed metal, from Ondh. 
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KUMARA GUPTA MAHENDRA (?) 
ARCHER Type. 


Obhv. and rev. devices nearly the same as in Archer Type, 
class I of catalogue, but execution debased. Rev. legend 
at awe, ‘Sri Mahendra’; कु 'Ku' under obv. king's arm ; 
wt. exceeding I40. 


References Marsden, MLII; in B. M.; mon. Sa; wt. I47°0. 
and ditto, MLIII; ibid,; mon. imperfect; wt. I46'5. 
Remarks. B.M, Yeamea; mon. imperfect; wt. l43. 
a R. P.K.; ditto, do. ; wt. I48'7. (Plate IV, fig. 8.) 

A.C, XVIII, 23; one of the Kálighát hoard; supposed by Cun- 
ningham (Arch, Rep. III, I87) to be a coin of 
the Kumára Gupta of Magadha mentioned in tho 
Aphsar inscription. 

B. M. ; ten specimens, apparently of base metal, and very coarsely 
executed; av. wt. 324 80 ; the detailed wts, are 

I5608; 602; l47'8; l602; l50°6; ]47 
46°8; 43 409 2; l47°2. 
A, C.; 2 specimens, no details stated. 





Doubtful. 
SKANDA GUPTA KRAMADITYA. 
ARCHER Tyre. 
(J. A. S. B. XXIV, 502, class Ol; Rev. Catal. class E b.) 
Obverse and reverse nearly the same as in the Archer Type 
of Skanda Gupta already described, but reverse legend is 
wate: ' Kramidityah,’ or * the sun of power,’ and wt. seems 


to exceed l40 
References P. E. XXIX, I7; obtained by Cunningham from Gnyá; mon, Sai 
and wt. not stated; king's body much bent sidewnys ; 
Remarks. a curved mark in front of his face 


P. E. XXIII, 20; given to Prinsep by a lady ; king wears n sort of 
dressing-gown fastened by a sash; no letter be- 
tween his legs ; no crescent under arm; no mon. ; 
some ill-defined marks in right field; wt. not 
stated ; seemingly a rude coin. 

P. E. XXIII, 22; given to Prinsep by Mr. Cracroft; resembles 
XXIII, 20, bnt the king's coat is of the usual 
shape; in both these coins the king stands up- 
right; wt. not stated. 

Marsden MLV; in B. M.; closely resembles P. E. XXIII, 22; 
crescent between king's arm and name; no letter 


cluding attached ring) I60 execution rude. 


between king's feet; mon. imperfect; wt. (in- 


» ॥ 
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B. M. Prinsep; resembles Marsden's MLV ; mon. imperfect: wt. है 
l4l4. (Plate IV, fig. 9.) | 
A. C. ; 2epecimens, no details stated. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised at my treating this variety of 
coins bearing Skanda's name as of doubtful attribution. My reasons are: 
(l) the heavy wt. of the two coins weighed, which is nearly that of the 
coins of Nára Gupta and the other imitators of the imperial Gupta coin- 
age; (2) the rude style of the coins; (3) the crescent under the king's 
arm in the B. M. specimens, as in Nára Gupta's coins; (4) the title 
4 Kramáditya, which may be compared with the title Báláditya of Nara 

Gupta; with Vikramáditya on the rude coin (Marsden MLI) bearing the 4 
à name of Chandra, and with ‘ Chandráditya,' the title of Vishnu Gupta 
(Thomas, Indo-Scythian coins with Hindi Legends.)* It is very unfor- 
tunate that we do not know the weights of the coins figured by Prinsep, 
and only know those coins through the medium of engravings which do 
~not appear to be very good. The B. M. Prinsep coin does not exactly 
agree with any of the three coins engraved in the Essays. For the 
present I am disposed to regard this * Kramaditya ’ variety of the gold 
coins bearing Skanda’s name as a posthumous issue. It is quite possible 
that the silver coins of Skanda with the Kramáditya legend may also be 
posthumous, as some of the silver coins struck in the name of Kumára 
Gupta appearto be. (Sir E. C. Bayley in Num. Chron. for I882, pp. 6७5 
and l56, with references to opinions of Dr. Bühler and Gent. Cunningham.) 


NXRA GUPTA BXLXDITY A. 
ARCHER TYPE. 
(Not included in J. A. S. B. XXIV, cata l.; nor in Rer. Catal.) 
Obv. King to left, bow in l, arrow in r. hand, and bird-standard, 


as in Archer coins of Chandra Gupta IT, but very rudely 
executed ; a letter, which generally appears to be either 


? ना 


‘Gu’ or ‘Sri,’ between king's legs. Under l. arm T; no mar- 
| | ginal legend visible. 


Rev. Goddess on lotus-flower seat, with fillet and flower, very 
rudely executed ; mon. sometimes wanting ; legend बालादित्य, 
* Baladitya.’ 


* Tho title Vikramádityn is used in tho authentic Swordsman and Umbrella gold 
coina and in somo of tho silver coins of Chandra Gupta LI, bat the titles ending in 
dditya appear to havo been specially favoured by the princes who issued the rude 
coins. Gen. Cunningham has two specimens of Vishnu Gupta s coinage, 
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References A. A. XVIII, 22; n coin from the great Kálíghát hoard found in 
and u788. See also Records, p. 24. 
Remarks. Marsden, MLIV; wt. 746'5 ; probably from Kálighát hoard. 

B. M. three specimens in gold; vis, Yeamos, mon. Se; ‘Gu’ bo- 
tween legs; wt. I48°7 (Plate IV, fig. I0) :—Prin- 
sep, mon. etc. ns in Yenmes ; wt, 3452. New- 
man, as in Yeames; letter between legs imper- 
fect; wt. I45°5. 

There are 6 other specimens in B. M., but of baso 
metal. The I. O. collection contains 33 coins of 
this type, some bearing tho name of Nara, and 
some other names, and all apparently of base 
metal. 


A. G.; from Oudh; mon. apparently Sa; wt. I45°l; metal a palo 
alloy. 

A. 8. B. ; details not stated. 

A. C. ; 4 specimens ; no details stated. 

The historie place of Nára Gupta has not yet been ascertained, but 
the fact of his coins having formed part of the Kilighit hoard, which 
consisted entirely of coins of rude and debased style is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of assigning him a date not earlier than 400 A. D. The 
companion coin to the Nára figured in A. A. XVIII, 22 is the Kumára 
coin No. 23 of same plate, which Cunningham attributes to the later 
Kumára Gupta of Magadha, circa 400 A. D. (Arch. Rep. III, 337) . 
No. 24 of same plate, from the same hoard is identified by Mr. Thomas 
asa coin of Vishnu Gupta Chandráditya,* a prince of uncertain date, 
but certainly not included in the list of the imperial Guptas. 

Mr. Thomas formerly (J. A. S. B. XXIV, p. 386), denounced Nara 
Gupta Báláditya as * à very ancient myth," and seemed inclined to re- 
gard him as an alias of Skanda Gupta. In his recent publications, how- 
ever, he has retracted his former opinion, and now fully admits the 
separate existence of Nara Gupta, and the reading of his name and title. 


Doubtful. 
PRAKASADITYA 
Lion AND HORSEMAN TYPE. 
(Not included in J. A. S. B. XXIV, catal. ; nor in Rev. Catal.) 


Obv. Horseman wearing cap or helmet, proceeding to r., moun- 
ted on a sorry donkey-like animal, thrusting a weapon (short 


spear or sword), into the open jaws of a lion, or dragon, 
* Indo-Seythinn coins with Hindi Legends, in Indian Antiquary for Jan. I883. 


Nira Gupta's type is again described in same paper. 
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very rudely designed. Under horse gw, ‘U ?'; over horse's 
head, a blurred letter, or small bird-standard, or three dots. 
Marginal legend imperfect, and not yet deciphered ; it seems 
to include fferga, ‘ vijasata.' 

Rev. Goddess, rudely executed, seated cross-legged on lotus- 
flower seat, with fillet in r. hand, and |. hand holding scep- 
tre (7) , or empty. 

Legend जौ, ‘Sri’ and name, see below. Monogram. 
References A.A. XVII, iä6; obv. arrow in horseman's l hand; marginal 


and legend illegible ; छ character over horse's head i 
Remarks. rev. sceptro (f) in L hand of goddess; legend 
* Srí Prakrama Deva'? (Wilson) ; mon. 4; wt. 

not stated. 


ibid. ib., I9; in obv. legend विय or ख 'vijaya' or ' vijasa' 
legible ; rev. unsymmetrical, fillet and mon. 
wanting; wt. not stated. 

As. Res. XVII, Pl. I, 7,ä from Kanauj ; obv. lion not recognized by 
Wilson ; marginal legend of 7 lettors on left mar- 
gin, of which the fourth seems to be Ww, 't*; rev. 
og in A. A. XVIII, L5J, but mon. wanting; wt. 
not stated. A similar coin, perhaps the same, 
is badly figured in J, R. A. S. III, O. S., p. 382. 
Nos. l and 2 of Sri Prakiia from Bharsar hoard ; 
obv. lion not recognized by Kittoe; bird-stand- 
ard over horse's head; in legend only खा, 37 
legible ; rev. goddess’ L hand seems empty ; legend 
आ प्रकाश ‘Sri Prakáía' ?; mon. of both coins 
Sa; wt. of No. l, 48; of No. 2, 45; gold rich, 
but workmanship inferior (J. A. 8. B. XXI, 400 ; 
Pl, XII, 9). 

B. M. Pringle; legends and mon. illegible ; nothing distinct over 
horse's head ; wt. 38. 

B. M. E. 8.3 obv. bird-standard over horse's head; legend 
e. खख e. ‘vuja’ ...; mon, lOa; wt.l45; ex- 
ecution fairly good. (Plate IV, fig. Lt.) 

I. O., No. l; obv., three dots over horso's head; legend lost ; 
rev. well executed; legend ‘Sri Prákápüche- 
vah’ ?; mon. ]l3; wt. I45'8. (Plate IV, fig. 23.) 

I. O. No. 2; obv. bird-standard over horse's head; legend 
w[ or दे]वजसल ; rev. legend as in No, I mon. 
three-pronged, imperfect; wt. L46°2. 

A. C. ; 2 specimens, no details stated. 


Tt is difficult to decide on the attribution of these coins. The Bhar- 


sar specimons formed part of a hoard of exelusively Gupta coins, and 
the type resembles the mintages of Chandra Gupta Il and Kumara 
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Gupta, the only kings of the imperial Gupta line who issued coins with 
Horseman obverses. The inferior workmanship of these coins, though 
presumptive, is not conclusive evidence of late date, because the un- 
doubted Gupta coins exhibit many degrees of excellence in design and 
execution. The title on the reverse has been read by Kittoe as * Sri 
Prakasa,’ and by Wilson as ‘Sri Prakrama ' or * Prakirrti '. Gen. Cun- 
ningham informs me that he reads the name as ' Prakásáditya.' No 
name resembling any of these forms is a known title of any of the Gupta 
kings, but the coins might, nevertheless, belong to one of them, for there 
is no reason to suppose that we have yet discovered all the titles used by 
those princes. ‘Sri Mahendra’ was for a long time regarded as a 
separate individual, but there is now no doubt that he is the same as 
Kumára Gupta; and it is almost equally certain that the name Bakra 
Gupta, which appears on certain silver coins, is intended for Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya, or Vikrama. The direction in which the horseman 
is proceeding gives no clue, for left and right horsemen occur both in 
Kumára's and Chandra Gupta's coins. The word * vijaya ' which seems 
to form part of the obverse legend of the coins in question is found on 
the Midnapur specimen of Kumára's Horseman to Left type, but does 
not occur on any coin of Chandra Gupta II. The average weight, |45°6, 
affords the strongest argument for a comparatively late date, inasmuch as 
it agrees closely with the weight of the coins of Nara Gupta Biáládit ya, 
and the other imitators of the imperial Gupta coinage. On the whole, 
I am disposed to think that these Lion and Horseman coins were struck 
during the fourth century A. D. by some prince who ruled in the eastern 
dominions of the Guptas not long after the death of Skanda Gupta, but 
the question of their proper attribution must remain open pending 
further discoveries and investigation. It is not improbable that Praka£á- 
ditya was one of the dynasty mentioned in the Aphsar inscription, the 
princes of which seem to have been descendants of the imperial Gupta 
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Plate II. 













= Type and Variety. 
l | Ghatotkacha Solar Standard B. M., Prinsep. - | | i 
à 2 | Chandra Gupta I. | Kin qa Queen 5 pare hased. 
3 | Samudra Gupta Javelin, var. l E — 
T 4 " 99 T » 9 " (obv. "m T 
E É i: A S Toe ' * (ditto. i 
| 6 m " Archer, , a v» Eden. | 
7 " s Lyrist . " ditto 
| 8 » " I. O. 
| 9 * s ASwamedha B. M., Eden. 
| 3 3s » ge = 
म xs S BoyandBattle-axevar.a ,, Bush. 
- l " ” 3+ 70 " 5» s» » (obv. only.) 
i I3 | Chandra Gupta II. | Conch Aux 
a ee Fe 4. , Archer, class I, B LO. No.8; (obv: only.) 
f 
h- Plate III. 
En" 
i l | Chandra Gupta II | Archer, class II a B. M., Eden., 
i 2 " ” * ” » B I. O.,-No. 9 
C 3 ” ” 2” " mm T 6 ss » No.l(obe only ) 
| 4 * * » |Laneer, var. a B. M. Prinsep, No. l 
5H T T n Lion-Trampler, var. a |n n Swiney, No. 5. 
i 6 * T sy Combatant Lion H 99 »" No 4 
v » » 99 |Retreating Lion B. M. 
8 * ” » Sw ordsman and Um- 
| brella » » Eden. 
9 | Kumára cad Gupta Ma- : 
ndr Swordsman » » Prinsep 
lO ” * TI Archer, class I a Eden 
I d * * class II Ó Sg only.) 
ESTO: E » |Horseman to Right, y |B. M, 
-३]3 Juri» " n ” ११ 7" No l. 
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Plate IV. 

















l Kumara Gupta Ma- 
hendra Peacock, var. a B. M., Lind. 

2 » LL ” ” »" I. O. 

3 = * » |Combatant Lion MIA 

4 Skanda Gupta Archer » » No. 2. 

5 = * King and Queen B. M. 

6 Indo-Scythian Shandhi branch pers 

7 | Chandra Gupta ? Archer » » Marsden MLVI. 
8|Kumáa , ? | » 2o» P. Knight. 
9 |Skanda , ? na » » Prinsep. 
l0 Nára " = » 99 Yeames 
ll | Prakásáditya Lion and Horseman BES Ee. लि 
३ 2: 007 Tas — I. O. No. l. 

ADDENDUM. 


Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac’s unique coin of Kumára Gupta Mahendra was 
accidentally omitted from the Catalogue. The coin was bought at 
Mathura. 

Obv. King standing to front, between two standing females: 
bird-standard over king's right shoulder. To left of king 
कुमार 'Kumára, written vertically; on right of king General 
Cunningham reads ‘Gupta,’ but the word seemed to me 
doubtful. Marginal legend illegible. 

Rew Goddess on lotns-flower seat, as usual. Legend अ प्रताप !, 
‘Si Pratápab.' The legend seems to me to be perfectly un- 
mistakeable; it is legible even in the poor woodcut of the 
coin in Proc. A. S. B. Nov. IBSB. p. 44. Monogram. 

I regard the two female figures as probably intended for the king's 
consorts, and I have therefore called the type the Two Queens. Dr. 
Hoernle’s suggestion that the central obverse figure is meant for Buddha 

ह seems to be quite inadmissib ३ ] le. है । 

The weight of the coin is not stated. The title * Pratápa is new. 
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(With Plate No. VI.) 


In the note I read before the Society in April last on Ramtinkis, 
I intimated my intention of writing at greater length as soon as I could 
collect more materials. Since then I have been home and visited the 
British Museum and made inquiries there, and also from collectors of 
Indian coins, including Sir Walter Elliot, but regret that I have not 
been able to add much to the information I already possessed. I unfor- 
tunately missed General Pearce who had been for some time in Southern 
India, and who had made a collection of these medals—but from what 
I have since heard from Dr. Bidie, I do not think his collection will be 
found to differ much from my own. Dr. Da Cunha in Bombay has 
obtained some six or eight, but they all, save one, resemble some of my 
own specimens, the exception is a small and very much worn specimen 
which from the hurried glance I was obliged to be contented with, seemed 
different from any I had met with; it was about an inch or an inch and 
an eighth in diameter, cup-shaped, but so rubbed that it was almost 
impossible to make out what was on it. I have since then had four sent 
me for inspection only, by my friend Rao Bahadur Trimulrao Venktesh 
from Dharwar; one of these is a half and the other three are quarter 
Ramtinkis; they all are of a similar description to the electrotype from 
Mysore, No. 5 in plate VI; the three quarter pieces were all alike, but two 
not in such good condition as the third. The following list will show 
those I have, together with some other varieties I have met with—their 
weights, diameters, and, in the case of those engraved—the plate and 


number. 
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In Southern India these medals are thus distinguished— 
Q.) The whole, or ' Ramtinki Varáha', supposed to be 4 tolas 
in weight or 720 grains. 
(2.) The half or Ramtinki Pratápa, supposed to be 2 tolas 
in weight or 360 grains. 
(3.) The quarter or Ramtinki Dharana, supposed to be l tola 
in weight or 80 grains. 
In the following descriptions obv. stand for the concave; rev. for 
the convex or back. 
No.l. Obv. Dovnte. Two divisions. Upper. Ráma seated with 
Sita on his left, umbrella-bearer on his right. Two 
figures to Sitá's left; sun and moon over Rámna's 
head ; remains of a figure to umbrella-bearer's right 
and traces of arabesque border. 
Below. Hanuman in the middle, facing right, traces 
of a figure to his left; to his right three 
monkeys, very indistinct. Very coarse work 
. and much rubbed. 
Rev. Nothing visible. Much worn 
No.2. Obv. WHuoLk. Four rows of figures. In uppermost Ráma 
with Siti to his left. Other figures on both sides 









| s but very indistinct. The three other rows contain 
| monkeys; in the centre of the second row Hanu- 
Eh. | mán kneels below Sita, 
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the dress may be Siti, two more figures, males, to 
her left; on right of Ráma umbrella-bearer and 
two other figures. Sun, moon and stars above the 
figures, an arabesque border and a dotted one 
above it. Lower. Hanuman kneeling on right 
centre, facing left, a monkey on left centre and 
figures of men flanking both. 

Rev. Hanumin standing in centre of a circle which is 
surrounded with double squares interlaced, which 
are again enclosed as a circle. Seroll ornamenta 
fill in the interstices. (Pl. VI, No. 2.) 

The work is rather poor, but the medal is in good preservation. 

No.4. Obv. Harr. Three rows in the style of No. 3, but very 
indistinct. 

Rev. Plain. 

This has been much rubbed. The late Mr. W. E. Frere, C. M. G. procured 
it about 35 years ago in the Southern Makratta country. 

No. 5. Obe. Har. Two divisions, Upper. Rima in centre 
with Sítá on his left knee. Two figures to her left, 
the first with a chauri, three figures on the right 
of Rama, the nearest holding umbrella. These 
figures appear as set in a frame with arabesque 
border ut the top. Lower, parts of four figures on 
right of centre. Two, a monkey and a bear on left. 

Rev. The faintest remains of Hanumán, much rubbed. 

This was sent me for inspection only from Dharwar. 

No. 6. Obv. Quarter. Same design as last, but only one row of 
figures. 

Itev. Plain. 

Very much rubbed ; similar in work to Nos. 5, 7, ls. 

No.7. Obv. Quanrer. As the last, but position of figures slightly 

Rev. different, more like No. ls. 

No.8. Obv. Qvanrer. Rima and Sité seated on a throne. She 
on his left. Three figures to her left and four to 
his right, the first on the left has the umbre lla 
and the first on the right the chowri. Arabesque 
ornament on edge. Moon and sun over Rima, 
Below them in eergue Hanumin, under Rims, 
and apparently 3 Balbodh letters, but not legible. 

Rev. Hanumán standing, surrounded by, apparently, an 

inseription, but the letters cannot be read, 

This is very nearly flat—(PL VI, No. +). 
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No.9. Obe. Quarten. Resembles obv. of No. 3. 
Rev. Hanumán in middle standing in a circle, an inscrip- 

tion round, but not readable, 

No, I0. Obv, Quarter. Upper portion. Rama seated on a throne, 
with Siti on his right, he has his right arm raised. 
Three monkeys on his left. Four men on right, 
the nearest holding the umbrella. Arabesque 
border. In exergwe 2 lines of apparently Balbodh 
letters but imperfectly formed. It has been sug- 
gested that they may be intended for 


at शा म प्र u x% 


Sri Ra ma pra Sa nna 
R e १ 
l 9 l 

“Sri Rama prasanna  ... So {IS 


“ May Ráma bless” or “ be propitious ” 294 
Hev. Hanumán standing in a square within a circle, holding 
a club with its knob downwards, an inscription in 
imitation Nagari letters but from which nothing 

can be made ont. (Pl. VI, No. L.) 

No. ll. Obv, Quarter. Similar in style to last, but. figures re- 
versed, Siti and four men on Ráma's left who has 
his left hand raised, Umbrella as usual, on right 
three monkeys, Hanumán very &mall at Ráma's feet. 
In erergue, bastard Nagari letters not readable. 

Rev. Hanuman as in the last, letters on the sides of the 
parallelogram and outside the circle, but not read- 
able. (Pl. VI, No. 6.) 

No. l2. Olv. Quarter. Rima with Sítá on his left knee, three 
figures on each side, on Sitá's left, umbrella-bearer, 
a man, a monkey; on Ráma's right the chowri- 
bearer, a man, a bear, in exergue 4 letters illegible 
Florid ornamentation over Ráma 

Rev. Hanumán seated in middle in a double triangle in a 


circle and that again in squares, ornaments of 
dots and marks in the corners all enclosed in an- - 
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The story on them all, illustrated to ७ greater or less degree, is that 
of Rama and Siti, on their reconciliation and ber having proved her purity 
after being seized and taken off to Lanka by Ravana, and is taken from 
the Rámáyaga. The rows of figures are composed of men and 
the latter forming part of the army of Hanumán by whose means Sita 
was rescued. In all the large ones, Hannmin is represented standing 
or kneeling in the centre of the row below Rima and Sité, and 
holding up a flower to them: in the smaller, he alone sits just below 
Ráma and his consort. Siti in some is represented on Rama’s lap, in 
others seated by him on the gadi; the attendants have chowries and 
the umbrella. The monkey in the same row with Rama and Sitá is 
Sugriva the king of that tribe to whom Hanumán was adviser. In some 
the figure of a bear appears; this is intended to represent Jámbavnt, 
the king of the bears, who with his army also aided Rama in his attack 
on Lanka, 

As none of these medals have any dates or any legible inscriptions, 
the determination of their age becomes a matter of great difficulty. 
From all I have been able to learn these pieces were never used as coins. 
At first, finding that there were 3 sorts, whole, half, and quarter Ram- 
tinkis, and that the weight of each sort was in correct proportion to the 
others, I was inclined to think they might have been coins, but I have 
now come to the conclusion that they are medals struck apparently for 
purely religious purposes. They are highly venerated in Southern 
India and most families of respectability there have one or more ; they are 
also kept in temples and used in the daily worship. They have been known 
for very many years, and in the absence of any actual evidence of their 
date I have been led to seek for any traditions which may exist, and tho 
following has come to me from a trustworthy source. 

In about the 9th century A. D., there flourished a famous Refor- 
mer of the Saiva sect named S'ankaráchárya, who travelled about the 
country chiefly in Southern India and founded * maths" or hermitages 
in various places; amongst others at Sringeri near the source of the 
Toombudra river, Koodalji in the Holehonor Taluka of the Seomoga 
division, in the Mysore territory, Sunkeshwar in the Chikkodee Taluka 
E the Belgaum Collectorate, Humpi in the Hospet Taluka of the Bel- 
lary District, and some in Gujarat, one of which was I believe in Sumt. 
In the course of time the subordinate Swamis became independent, and 
some of them very rich. The last Swami but one of Koodalji was one 
of these, and had a gold throne on which he sat to receive his disciples 
and followers. It was customary among these followers to make large 


gifts to the shrine, in which were idols, images of Rama, Krishna, 


Siva, &c., which, as well as the apparatus for performing t he worship, were 
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made of gold or silver—and part of the worship consisted in bathing 
the idols daily in milk, curds, ghi, sugar, honey, fruits, and then in water, 
after which they were bathed in gold, which is done by pouring over them 
handfuls of gold coins such as Ramtinkis, Huns and other Hindu coins; 
these coins are kept specially for this use and are deemed to be sacred, 
and although as a favour they may be shown to Europeans, none can 
touch them but the priests, 


I do not know how it came abont, but the later Swamis at Koodalji 
lost much of their property, and during the famine of \876-77 disposed 
of the remainder of these treasures, and amongst other things mort. 
gaged three Ramtinkis—which according to tradition had been handed 
down from Swami to Swami from the foundation of the “math in tho 
9th or lOth century A. D.—to a banker, with the stipulation that if not 
redeemed within six months they should become his property: the time 
elapsed, and a year or so after my old friend Rao Bahadur Trimulrao, 
who was connected by marriage with the banker, heard of them and pur- 
chased them forme. They are those numbered 2, 6, 7 in the above list. 
They have been much knocked about from temple use, the large one espe- 
cially; they are highly alloyed with silver, and are in consequence very 
pale in colour. The largest is à whole Ramtinki and has rather the look 
of having been cast, not struck. Nos. 6 aud 7 are quarters and one of 
them is almost exactly similar to the electrotype from the Mysore 
Museum, specimen No. l3. 

lf we can trust the tradition above alluded to, these medals may be 
800 or 900 years old, and the similarity between No. 6 and No. I3 would 
point to an early date also for the original of the latter. 

With regard to the other varieties, I ean form no opinion as to their 
real age, but I am inclined to consider all but No. 8 modern, that is not 
over IOO to I50 years; one exactly resembling No. 6 was shown me by a 
Bráhman in Poona, who said he knew it had been worshipped in his 
family for over 70 years, and might have been for a far longer time. 

The large double one No. lis of very coarse work, but of pretty fair 
gold, it is much rubbed and belongs to Mr. J. P, Watson in Bombay. 

I classify the medals I have met with in 3 descriptions : 

a. Those of very pale gold heavily alloyed with silver. 

B. Those of pure gold or nearly so with very fine work. 

y. Those of pretty good gold and coarser work. 

Under a come Nos. 2, 4 6, 7 
" B " Nos. 3, 9, 
n Y wv Nos 0540. LD, पा 


No. 8 





from all, being of pale gold but fino work. M. 
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From the many inquiries I have made from natives regarding these 
medals, I have invariably found that they consider the paler gold the 
more ancient. 

When I was in Poona some 6 or 7 years ago, the chief Sankará- 
chirya passed through on one of bis religious tours, and hearing that he 
had with him a remarkable Ramtinki I paid him a visit; he was a par- 
ticularly pleasant spoken gentlemanly person, and had his gold shrine - 
set with rubies and emeralds valued at 2 lacs of Rupees erected for my 
inspection, and also many of the jewels of his ‘ toshakhana’ set out; 
on my asking for the Ramtinki, a priest produced a box wrapped in 
several covers, and after opening cover after cover a bundle was taken out 
in which on being opened, appeared the Ramtinki; the priest took 
it in his hand and held it for me to look at, and it was very like No. 2 
m the above list, but I think rather larger, and had 5 rows of figures; 
it was of pale gold and remarkably deeply cup-shaped, it had evidently 
been much used and was therefore rubbed and knocked about. 
could not get its weight or its diameter; so I had to trust to my eye to 
assess them. 

Dr. Bidie of Madras has sent me drawings of several in the Madras 
Museum. 

The following is a description of them : 

No. l. Obv. Wuore. Flat. Upper. Rima and Siti seated with 

six figures in two rows on each side. Lower. 
Hanuman in middle standing, indistipet figures on 
each side of him. 
fev. 2 Interlaced squares with ornaments in the interstices 
with a lozenge-shaped centre, round which appear 
unformed letters. The subject in the lozenge is 
not traceable. Wt. 677:3 grs. Diam, lj$ in. 
Madras Museum. 
No. 2. Obv. QUARTER. Flat. Two figures on a platform in the 
middle, umbrella over them, a figure on left with 
a Lion rampant below it, ornaments and apparently 
letters. 
Nev. Upper. Eight figures in a row, each holding a lance 
with a wreath or a torch on it. 
Lower. Marks which are said to resemble part of the 
Muhammadan creed and the word “ Sindhya.” 
Wt. 389-2 grs. Diam. l% in. Madras Museum. 
Very rude work. 

No. 8. Obv. Quarter. Flat. Much the same as obv. of No. 2, no 

lion but’ monkey on left. 
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Rev. Four figures on a platform with their left hands raised, 
an umbrella in centre, arabesque border. Wt. I0D's 
grs. Diam. l inch. Madras Museum. J. Gibbs, 

No. 4 Obv. Whore. Very similar to that of Pl. VI, No. 2. 

Rev, Hanumin standing in a circle which is enclosed in 
interlaced squares with ornaments in corners, 
Wt. 662°7 grs. Diam. 24 in. Madras Museum. 

No. 5. Obv. Dovere (2) Somewhat similar to No. 4, but work 

rather more in relief. 

Rev. 5 lines of what appear to be unreadable letters divided 
by bands of ornament. This belongs to a banker 
at Vellore, who gives its weight at 30 pagodas: a 
pagoda is said in the money tables to weigh 525 grs., 
if this is correct the piece must weigh 52$ x 30 = 
,575 grs. or more than double a single Ramtinki. 

Nos. 2 and 3 of these are not in my opinion Ramtinkis, they are, I 
believe, specimens of the modern medals struck at some of the great places 
of pilgrimage in Southern India. One similar to No. 2 was described and 
depicted in the Proceedings of this Society for ]l882, having been ex- 
hibited by General Pearce. I have one which resembles No. 3, having 
only four figures on one side, but having on the other two standing figures 
on a sort of dais with a man on the right and a monkey on the left. 

I have seen several of this latter description : they are of very infe- 
rior workmanship, and of no pretensions to age. Mr. Scott at Tanjore 
showed me one he had, and I have seen another in the possession of à 
native gentleman at Calcutta, who looked upon it as an object of great 
veneration, and paid a very large sum for it. It has the same device as 
No. 3, but was of even rougher work and exactly similar to Mr. Scott's. 

I must not conclude this paper without alluding to Marsden's notice 
of these medals. He appears only to have seen quarter Ramtinkis and 
those in the illustration in Pl. XLV III are of the ordinary descriptions. 
These, as all his other coins, are now in the British Museum, where, until 
the Chief of Vinchore, at my suggestion, sent home a whole Ramtinki, 
they had none bnt quarters in the collection, the one sent home was a 
duplicate of No. 2 in Plate VI. 

I consider these medals to have been struck as votive offerings, their 
weight varying perhaps in accordance with the wealth or status of the 
donor or donee. I regret I have not been able to get more accurate 
information regarding them, but I trust that this article with its illustra- 

| lead to the Society or myself obtaining further information on 






à the subject. 
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On the Geography of India in the Reign of Akbar.—By Jous BEAMES, 
B. C. 5. (With a Map.) 


No. I. Subah Avadh (Oudh). 


The object of this series of papers is to reconstruct as far as possible 
the map of the Mughal empire at the time of the first great settlement of 
the financial and political administration effected in A. D. l582 by Raja 
Todar Mal. 

The details of this important operation—the basis of all subsequent 
settlements—are preserved to us in the Ain-i-Akbari, the Persian text of 
which has been fixed and published by the late Professor Blochmann. 
He did not live long enough to translate the whole work, and as the 
valuable notes which he had collected for the second volume, (in which 
the details of Todar Mal's settlement are given), have been lost; the 
greater portion of the work has to be done over again. The continuation 
of the translation has been entrusted by the Society to other hands, and 
I therefore refrain from encroaching on fhat ground. But I presume 
there is no objection to my extracting from the Persian text such details 
asare necessary for my purpose and supplying such comments as may be 
required for their elucidation. There is room for many workers in the 
vast and as yet imperfectly explored mine of the Ain. On the present 
occasion I shall confine myself to geography, reserving for a larger work 
on which I am engaged references to the Muhammadan historians and 
other authorities. 

The dominions which Akbar either ruled, or claimed to rule, were 
divided, as we learn from the Aín, into twelve provinces, to which His 


Majesty gave the name of Sübahs. "These were 


Iláhábád. A jmir. Bangálah. Láhor. 
Agrah. Ahmadábád. Dihli. Multan. 
Avadh. Bihár. Kábul. Málwah. 
to which were subsequently added three more, viz. :— 
Birár. Khándesh. Ahmadnagar 


making a total of fifteen. 

Abul Fazl gives a chapter to each Subah, and takes them in geogra- 
phical order, beginning with Bangálah (Bengal) in the extreme east, and 
going westwards. I have departed from this order for the following 


reasons. 
The Subah of Bangálah is by far the largest of all, and as it was not 


at the time of Todar Mal's settlement actually under the sway of the 
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Dehli emperor, the details ‘given in the Ain are less full than those of 
other Subahs. Moreover, owing to various causes which I need not ex. 
plain in this place, the changes that have occurred since the sixteenth 
century are more numerous and perplexing than in any part of India: 
For Bengal we have some of Blochmann's work, a general sketch of the 
extent and position of the nineteen sarkárs, and detailed identification of 
two or three of them.* Iam now engaged in working ont the rest, but 
I am not yet quite ready with Bengal, and though I have received much 
assistance from the Collectors of the various districts—which I take this 
opportunity of gratefully acknowledging—I fear some time must elapse 
before the whole sarkir will be fully reconstructed. 

Bihár was not undertaken by Blochmann, but I have nearly finished 
my identification, and hope to publish it shortly. 

Háhábad, Agrah, Dihli and all those parts of Subahs which were 


included in the North West Provinces in ]84+ have been worked out by 


Sir H. Elliot and may be found at Vol. II, p. 82 of his Races of the 
N. W. P. (my edition) and those parts left untouched by him I am now 
working out. 

Under these cirenmstances I have thought it better to begin with 
Oudh, as I have been able to complete my work on that Subah. Oudh 
was not British territory when Elliot wrote, and he has therefore omitted 
it from his lists, with the exception of Gorakhpur, which has all along 
formed part of the N. W. P. 

The materials which I have used are chiefly the reports of the recent 
settlements of the various districts, supplemented by much valuable in- 
formation scattered here and there in the Oudh Gazetteer. The settle- 
ment reports being official publications are not generally accessible to the 
learned public either in India or Europe, they contain much curious and 
useful information, and in respect of the old names of estates and par- 
ganahs give data not usually procurable, being derived from local tradi- 
tion, the histories of the great families, and the records preserved by the 
Kánüngoes or fiscal recorders, an office founded by the Mughal Emperors 
and which has survived to our own times. I have thonght it might be 
serviceable to students to publish in the Society's Journal material at 
present virtually buried in the Settlement Reports, and to bring together 
into one general view the scattered notices to be found in the Gazetteer. 
The accompanying map is an attempt at making our knowledge of the 
subject precise and definite. 


* Bee his articles on the Geography and History of Bengal in J. A. 8. B. 
Vol. XLII, p. 209; Vol. XLIII, p. 280; Vol. XLIV, p. 275 and in Appendix to Hun- 
ter's Statistical Accóunt of the 24 Parganas District. 
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I. Sarkar Avadh.* 


2l mahals. Aren 2, 796,206 bighas I2 biswas. Revenue 40,956,347 


IL. 


३४, 


l3. 


l4. 


= न 


l6. 


dams nakdi, ],6580,247 dams sayurghal. 
Castes various, L,340 cavalry, 23 elephants, 
3l,700 infantry. 
Avadh bá haveli. 6 mahals. 38,249). I7b. 2,008,366d. |,58,74ls. 
Brahmans and Kunbis. 50 horse, 500 foot. 
Ambodhá. Has a fort of burnt brick 2,582,097 bighas, L,298,724d. 
7,3l8s. Bais. 30 horse, 700 foot. 
Ibrahimábád. 9,338b. 8b. 445,4l7d. I03,806s. Ansiris. 
Inhoná. Has a fort of burnt brick. 74,0905. I26,547d4. Chau- 
hans recently converted to Islam (nau mus- 
lim). 300 horse, 2000 foot. 
Pachchhimráth. 289,085b. 4,247,]04d. 38,885s. Rajputs of the 
Báchhil and Gahlot clans 20 horse, 500 foot. 
Bilahri. Has a fort of burnt brick. ]5,859b. 8l5,83ld. Bach- 
gotis. 50 horse, 2000 foot. 
Basodhi. 3,88b. 505,4734d. l,500s. Bachgotis. 20 horse, 500 


foot. 
Thána Bhadánw. 8,703b. 2b. 427,509d. 36,l72s. Bachgotis. 
L000 foot. 


Baktaha. 44, 4040. 385,0084. 3,960s. Bachgotis. 500 foot. 

Daryábád. Has a fort of burnt brick. 487,0l4b. 5,369,52ld. 
226,87ls. Rajputs of the Chauhán and 
Raikwar clans. 2700 horse. 2000 foot. 

Rudauli. Fort of burnt brick. 35,533b. 3,248,680d. 249,083». 
Chauhán and Bais Rajputs. 50 horse, 2000 
foot. 

Sailak. Fort of burnt brick. 5277,0770. 4,723,2094. 200,945». 
Raikwár Rajputs. 200 horse, 2000 foot. 

Sultánpür. Fort of burnt brick. 75,8935. 3,832,5304. 98,0675. 
Bachgotis. 300 horse, 8 elephants, 7000 
foot. 

Sátanpür. Fort of burnt brick. 80,L.54p. .600, 744d4. 09,758s. 
Bais converted to Islam Bachgotis, Joshis 
(?). 300 horse, 4000 foot. 

Sabihah. I04,780b, ],609,2934. 87,200s. Rajputs. 30 horse, 
JODO foot. 

Sarwipili. 58,]70b. L,2l0,335d. 48,I07s. Bachgotis. 000 foot, 


.* Translated from tho Persian text of the Aín-i- Akbari, Blochmann's Ed. Vol. 
LI, p. 435. 
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l7. Satrikh. 37,04b. I2,26,295d. 92,095. Ansáris. 20 horse, l000 s 
foot. । 
I8. Güárichh. 79,l58%. 3,773,4l74. 3,782». Raikwirs. 50 horse, 
],070, foot. 
I9. Kishni. Fort of burnt brick, 25,6745. ।,339,2867, l23,847s. 
Rajputs, 3 elephants. |,500 foot. 
20. Mangalsi. ]I6,40lb. I,360,753d. 86,504s. Sombansis. 20 horse, 
00D foot, 
2], Naipur. 5,997b. 308,788d. 2,945s. Castes various. 500 foot. 
[Nore. Inthe above list the name of the mahal (i. 7. parganah) 
comes first, then the cultivated area in bighas and biswas. Next the 
revenue in dams (40 = lakbarshahi rupee) then the “ sayürghál" or 
rent-free lands ;* then the prevailing caste or clan of the inhabitants, and 
the contingent of troops both horse and foot. The abbreviations aro 
explained by this note. ] 
Of these 2 mahals those numbered l, 4, 5, 7, ]0, 565, 7. 28, 20, 
are still in existence under the same names and probably with nearly the 


same boundaries as in Akbar's time. : 
The following require some explanation. J 
2. Ambodhá, now written Amorha, is on the left bank of tho E 


Ghogra and is now in the district of Basti in the N. W. Provinces. In 
tho Gonda S. R.+ p. ll itis said to have included Bémhanipair, but this 
is a mistake as ** Bambhnanpárah" occurs in the Ain as one of the mahals 
of Sarkár Gorakhpur. Ambodhá, however, appears to have included the 
southern part of the present parganah of Nawábganj on the left bank of 
the Ghogra facing the city of Ajodhya. 
3. Ibrahimábád is now only a village in parganah Satrikh. O. G. ii. 
85. 
6. Bilahri is now the northern portion of parganah Sultanpür and | 
is called Baraunsá, see below No. l3. y 
8. Appears to be now known as Tappah Asl. 0. G. iii. 457 where . 
there is 9 partial reconstruction of this and some other sarkars taken 
from the Sultanpür S. R. by Mr. A. F. Millett, C. S. I have followed 
this officer's guidance almost entirely, as far as it goes. Ü 
9. Baktahá is not traceable. Mr. Millett says it is now Baksabha in l 
Bim Banki district, but this latter is not mentioned either in the Bara | 


d Banki S. R. (which is meagre on this subject) or in the O. G. ig 
M. I. Rudauli is still in existence but is smaller than in Akbar's timo, — — 
| when it included the present Khandansá parganah to tho south-east. — २ 
NM लन a utt — 
i P - g + 8. R. sta d j for fo £ ! T l ment Re port, 0. k i 
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I2. Sailak presents some difficulty. In O. G. i. 92, it is said to have 
comprised the present parganahs of Bado Saráí, Ramnagar and Muham- 
madpur, as well as a tract described 88 Lálpur-Rámpür-Mathurá, which 
probably is on the tongue of land at the junction of the Ghogra and Chanka 
rivers now in South Kundri parganah. But if this is correct it is difficult 
to understand where to pnt the Bhitauli parganah of Sarkár Lakhnau. 
Either Sailak must have consisted of two parts, one (Bado Sarai) lying 
to the south of Bhitauli, and another consisting of the remaining par- 
ganahs to the north of it, or else Bhitauli must have been cut in two by 
Sailak. In the mnp I have adopted the latter supposition which seems 
more in accordance with the history. 'The two parganahs of Bhitauli 
and Sailak nre, however, very much mixed up throughout the Muham- 
madan period, indeed they are occasionally spoken of as identical, and I 
shall be glad if any local officer will throw some light on the subject. 
Unfortunately the author of the Bára Banki S. R. omits all historical 
and geographical details, and the Gazetteer does not supply the omission. 
The portion of this Subah which is included in Bára Banki is conse- 
quently the most difficult of all to restore. 

l3. Sultánpür was that part of the present parganah of that name 
which lies on the right bank of the Gumti, that part which is on the left 
bank was formerly known as Bilahri (see No. 6) a name which includes 
also Baraunsá. The southern portion is known as Sultanpür Miranpür 
or Kathot, a name not found in the Ain. 

l4. Sátanpur and Kishni (No. I9) now compose parganah Jagdispür 
in Sultánpür district. 

I6. Sarwápáli is now Amsin in Faizabad district. 

I9. See No. l4. 

2l. Icannot find this place. Mr. Millett in his valuable reconstruc- 
tion of this Sarkár has omitted Nos. 20 and 2l. In O. G. i. 462 it is said 
to be the same as Iltifátganj, but the position of this place is not indicated. 

Three modern parganahs in this part of the country (Bára Banki 
again!) are obscure. 
i Mawái Maholárá. This seems from O, G. ii. 494 to have been 
created out of parts of Rudauli and Basorhi, and I have accordingly in 
the map divided it between them. 

ii. Surajpür. Lies between Daryábád of Sarkar Audh and Sid- 
dhaur of Sarkár Lakhnau. In the O. G. in two places (iii. 332, and iii 
447) it is said to have been in existence under that name in the time of 
Akbar, but it does not occur in the Ain. It appears to have been in- 
eluded under Daryábad and I have while waiting for further information 
shewn it so in the map. 

iii. Partábganj This is admittedly a modern parganah, and I have 

° 
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included it under Satrikh, the area of which seems to be considerably 
smaller now than it was under Akbar. 

The Sarkár of Avadh or Andh, as thus reconstructed, was a t olerably 
compact tract of about 90 miles in length lying principally on the right 
bank of the Chauka and Ghogra, but including also a strip of varying 
width on the left or northern bank of the latter. The breadth varies 
very much, and owing to the want of details for Bára Banki cannot be 
exactly stated. At its north-western end it is much mixed up with parts 
of Sarkárs Lakhnau and Bahráich, and two detached portions of the former 
Sarkár, one consisting of parganah Siddhaur, the other of parganahs 
Isanli and Garh Amethi, are included in it on its south-western side. 
On the south it marches with Sarkárs Manikpur and Jaunpür of tho 
Subah of Iláhábád. 

In the endeavour to depict accurately the exterior and interior 
boundaries I have felt this difficulty that thongh parganahs bearing the 
same names as these in the Ain are still extant, it is far from certain that 
the boundaries were the same as now. The areas given in the Ain only 
refer to cultivated land, and the exact size of Akbar's bigha is somewhat 
uncertain. The map can therefore only claim to be an approximation, 
though probably a very close approximation, to the actual facts of A. D. 
l562. 


II. Sarka’r Gorakhpu'r. 


Twenty-four mahals. 244,255). l3b. II26., 7904. 5l,235s. Castes 
various. ],0l0 horse, 22,000 foot. 

l. Atraulá. Fortof burnt brick. 32,0526. \,397,367d. 6,9355. Af- 
ghan Miánas. 50 horse, |,500 foot. 

9. Anhnanlá. 4,]4b.]7b.20],I20d. 2, 470.0. Bisens, horse. 400 foot. 

3, Bináikpür. Fort of burnt brick. I3.,8570. 75. 6,00,0004. Su- 
rajbansi Rajputs. 400 horse, 3000 foot. 

4. Bámbhanpárah. 6,688). +4,940. Rájpüts. 2000 foot. 

5. Bhanwápárah. 3,l05b. l5b. l55,900d.  Bisens. 200 foot. 

6. Tilpür. Fort of burnt brick. 9.005b. I7b. 4,00,000d. Suraj- 
bansi Rajputs. 300 horse, 2000 foot. 

7. Chilüpárah. Fort of burnt brick. 6,036). l4b. 289,3024. Ráj- 


१ puts. 2000 foot. 
8. Daryápárah. Fort of burnt brick. 3],357b. ]9b. ],57,07842. 
5,067s. Bisens. 60 horse, 400 foot. 
9. Dewápárah and Kotlah. 2 mahals. I6,]94b. I70. 7I7,BAD. 
i Bisens. 20 horse, 2000 foot. 
30. Ribli, 33,]83b. l95. I,68,074d. 20,873s. Bisen Rajputs. 000 
foot. 
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ll. Rasúlpúr and Ghansi. 2 mahals. 4,2005. 622,0304. Sombansis. 
500 foot. 

I2. Ramgarh and Gauri. 2 mahals. 20,7260. 485,943d. Somban- 
sis. Included in Bináikpür. 

3. Gorakhpür bá haveli. Has a fort of burnt brick, on the banks 
of the river Ripti. ]2,656b, 567,385d. 
39l9s. Sürajbansis. 40 horse, 200 foot. 

l4. Katihlé. Fort of burnt brick. 900b. ]2b. 40,000d. Bisens. 
300 horse, 200. foot. 

I5. Kihlápárah. Fort of burnt brick. ]6,0l2b. 425,8454. Bansis 
(2) 20 horse, 300 foot. 


= I6. Mahauli. Fort of burnt brick. 2,5235. 6I7,256d. Bisens. 2000 
foot. 

l7. Mandwah. |,909b. I9b. 452,32ld. Sombansis. 20 horse, 500 
foot. 


I8. Mandlah. 2,2920. 6b. 5l,I00d, 

IV. Maghar and Ratanpir. 2mahals. Fort of burnt brick. 26,0625. 
l,352,5080d. ]6,77ls. Bisenand Bais. 2000 
foot. 

The above list is taken from the Persian text, and differs in some 
particulars from Elliot's (Races of N. W. P. Vol. IL p. II9). It also 
gives the area and revenue and other details omitted by Elliot. The fol- 
lowing remarks are necessary for its elucidation. 

/ l. Atraulá. The correct name is Utrnulá or perhaps strictly Utta- 
raulá, Akbar’s pargannah includes the modern parganahs of Utranli, 
Sadullahnagar and Bürhápárah on the enstern frontier of the Gonda 
district (Gonda S. R. p. ll, O. G. s. r. Utraula, iii. 574). ` 

B. Daryápárah is the spelling in the text and no variants are given 
by Blochmann. The parganah which is still extant is, however, now called 

— Dhuriápárah. In the map I have given the name as it is in the Persian पु 
text, which of course might also read Duryápárah as no vowels are given. 

9. Dewapárah and Kotlah. Soin the text, but Kotlah 4,5 is an 
easy and probable mistake for Kohánah 4a,5. The real name appears 
M to be Dewápárah Kuhanah which I have shewn on the map after Elliot's 

explanation. It covers all the east of the Gorakhptr district. 
| ]l0. Rihlií comprises the northern parganahs of Mánkápür, Mahá- 
i dewá and Nawábganj. Probably, as suggested under Amorhá in Sarkar 
t j Audh, a portion of Nawábganj belonged to that parganah. See Gonda 

a S.R.p.ll. 

I2. Rimgarh and Gauri appear to have included all the forest tract 

north of the Rapti, the northern parganahs of Balrámpuür and Tulsipür. 
l5. Kihlápárah may be, as Elliot suggests, a mistake for Rillápárah, 
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an extant parganah. It is no argument against this that to read Rihla- 
parah would disturb the alphabetical order in which the mahals aro 
given; for I have found a considerable number of such errors in other 
Subah lists in the Ain, 
IS. Mandlah cannot be traced. 

The remaining mahals of this Sarkár nre still extant. 

Sarkir Gorakhpür thus stretches from the Gandak to the Ghogra, 
and includes the modern Districts of Gorakhpür and Basti in the N. W. 
Provinces and the greater part of Gonda in Audh. The western bound- 
ary where it marches with Sarkár Bahraich is however extremely in- 
definite, and the same may be said of the northern boundary. Even in 
ihe present day n very large portion of this tract is covered by dense 
forests, and this must have been the case to a much greater extent in the 
sixteenth century. The very small areas given for parganahs which 
stretch for scores and scores of miles prove this, and hi storical proofs are 
not wanting to confirm the impression. Consequently the boundaries 
of the different mahals in the north of this Sarkár cannot be restored 
with any approach to accuracy, and I have therefore not attem pted to lay 
them down on the map ; this omission is less to be regretted when it is 


considered that there were certainly no definite boundaries in Todar ` 


Mal’s time. There were clearings in the forest here and there, which 
were loosely grouped together under some local name taken from the 
residence of the Hindu chief or Afghán adventurer who was powerful in 
those parts. The dominions (if we may use the term) of these chiefs 
varied constantly 88 mahals or towns were taken and retaken by con- 
tending forces in the petty wars and raids that were constantly going on. 


Ill. Sarka'r Bahra‘ich. 


ll Mahals. Area ]8,23,235b. 8b. 2,4L,20,529. 466,482s, Castes 
various. ll70 horse, |4,000 foot. 
l. Bahraich bá haveli. Fort of burnt brick on the banks of the 
river Saraii. 697,23]. 9,39,l4]d. 402, III-. Rajputs. 
600 horse 4,500 foot. 
9. Bahrah. 926b. 87,354. Kahnah. 500 foot. | 
3. Husámpür. Fort of burnt brick. |57,4l5b, 3,707,0354. ,60ls. 
l Raikwars, Bháles and a sept of Bisens. 70 horse, 
4. Dánkdon. 84,436b 440,5622. Janwárs, 2,000 foot. 
5. Rajhat. 4,064b. llb. i66,7804. Janwárs. ]000 foot. 
= 6, Sanjhauli. — 24,8L0b. 877,0074. Janwár Rajpúts. 
‘7. Sulténpür. 58,4465. l00,00. Janwirs. 700 foot. 
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8. Fakhrpur. Fort of burnt brick. ]9],720b. 3457, 876d. 
56,0355. Raikwirs, l50 horse, 2,000 foot. 
9. Firozábád. Fort of burnt brick. L08,604,. L,933,079d. +,707%. 
Tunwar Rájpóts 200 horse, 8,000 foot. 
l0. Kila’ Nawágarh. 4I7,60lb. 2,40,757d. Various castes. 
50 horse, LODD foot. 
ll. Kahronsa. Fort of burnt brick. 28,4896. I7b. ,3l5,05ld, 
2.628s. Bais. l00 horse, L000 foot. 

All the mahals of this Sarkar are either still extant under their old 
names, or distinctly traceable. The Settlement Officer of this district 
Mr. H. S. Boys, C. 8. has effected a very complete reconstruction of the 
Sarkár accompanied by a clear map. I have filled in the boundaries on 
my own map from those given by Mr. Boys. One or two points, however, 
call for notice. 

l. The figures for area and revenue given in the S. R. do not agree 
with those in Blochmann's text. Mr. Boys probably worked on Glad- 
win's translation which is not always correct. I have given the correct 
figures above. The mahal of Bahráich included the modern parganah of 
that name, and Akona (except a small portion north-east of the Rapti) 
all but 33 villages of Naupára, all but the trans-Rapti portion of Char- 
da and Bhinga this side of the Rapti. 

® Bahrah included the rest of Bhingaand 77 villages now in Nipál. 

3. Husámpür now known as Hisampür is still extant, but it was 
larger formerly, including a considerable tract to the south-east now in 
the Gonda district, while on the north it included some estates now in 
Fakhrpür. 

4. Dankdon now called Dangdoi (for which (39535 in Blochmann’s 
text is possibly n copyist's error) comprised the rest of Akona, the rest of 
Bhinga, and the northern part of Tulsipür. Its boundaries were probably 
never very clearly defined. 

5. Rajhat is, all but a few villages, now in the Nipal tarái. 

6. Sanjhauli, written by Boys Sijauli, contained some villages now 


in Nipil. 
7. Sultánpur is 

villages now belonging to Nipál. 

l0. Kila’ Nawágarh. This comprised the modern parganahs of 
E north and south Kundri in Sitápár and apparently parts of 
Dhaurahra and Firozábád in Kherí, but its boundaries are not very clear. 
It seems generally speaking to have occupied the whole Doab between 
tho Kaurinla and Chauká rivers, except a small portion at the extremo 
south which belonged to Sailak or Bhitauli. 
ll. Kahronsá is a dificult mahal to restore. The local settlement 


Fy 


an enclave in Bahráich and also included a few 
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officers who have had the advantage of consulting the Kintingos, the 


records of the great families, and other local sources of information have 


been followed in my map, but the exact boundaries for this, as for all 
parganahs beyond the Ghogra nre probably now not determinable. 


The Sarkár nppears to have occupied all the western portion of the 


trans-Ghogra country; its boundaries on the Gorakhpür side are very un- 
certain. An immense proportion of it was jungle with scattered set- 
tlements of Junwir, Raikwár and other Rajput clans here and there. It 
stretched far up into the Nipal Taréi and much of it was only nominally 
under Musalmán sway, the revenue derived from the northern mahals 


was very small, and the hill chieftains appear constantly to have levied 


even that, There was also, however, a long narrow slip on the right bank 
of the Chauka which yielded a much better revenue and was much prized 
as is shewn by the frequency with which it changed hands under royal 


grants. 


IV. Sarkar Khaira'ba'd. 


22 mahals. L987, 7000. Gb, 43,644,38ld. I7l,342s. Castes various. 
LIGO horse, 27,800 foot. 

l. Barwar Anjanah. 79,6705. 7b. 4,325,237d. I07,079s. Rajputs 
and Bráhmans. 50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

2. Biswah. Fort of burnt brick. ]35,]92. 3,545,6434. 07,9]6s. 
Báchhil Rájpüts. 30 horse, I00O foot. 

3. Pili. l44,627b. L,849,270d. 37,945s. Asanin (2). 30 horse, 
IODO foot. 

4. Biwan. 56,l56b. ],]6],235d. 62,488s. Asanin (?). 20 horse, 
]000 foot. 

5. Basrah. 60,063b. Castes various. 300 foot. 

6. Bhurwárah. Fort of burnt brick. 8,9770. 8b. 435,430d. 
Ahanin (?). 50 horse, 2,500 foot. 

7. Bisárá. 20,7400. 676,0664.  Báchhils, 200 foot. 

8. Pails. 98)b. l4b. 48,202d. Ahanin (2) 200 foot. 

9. Chhitiápür. 64,7065. |,755,64ld. +L,094. Gaur Rajputs. 50 
horse, 700 foot 

l0. Khairábád bi Haveli. 2 mahals. Fort of burnt brick. 
}59,072b. 646L, 2344. 74 I04.. Bráhmans, 50 
horse, 2000 foot. 


ll. Sándi. Fort of burnt brick. 2IL,804b. 3,055,339d. I95,06s. - 


bansís. 20 horse 2000 foot. 


l2. Sarah. 28,8325. 2,09,9830. 8,600. Chauháns. 60 horse, 500 
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l4. Gopámau. Fort of burnt brick. 2,07,3080. 5b. 5,620,466d. > 
562,037s. Rajputs Kunwar (var. lect. Bisen and 
Kunwar). LOO horse, 3000 foot. 
lo. Kheri. Fort of burnt brick. 260,,68%. 3,250,5224. 50,5225. 
Bisen Rajpiits and Janwárs, 60 horse, ,500 foot. 
I6. Khairigarh. One of the strongest forts in Hindustan, and it 
has six forta of brick plastered with lime at a 
short distance from it. 43,0525. 7b. L,829,327d. 
Bais, Bisen, and Báchhil and Kahanah (2). 300 
horse, l,500 foot. 
Fix L7D. Kharkhílá. l5,5l5b. ]l6b. 473,7274. Asin (?). 20 horse, 500 
| foot. 
IB. Khánkatmau. 93,0576. llb. 235,b56d. Castes various. 400 foot. 
9. Láhnrpür. 208,2880. 3,029,4794. 209,079s. Brahmans. 50 
horse, IUOD foot. 
20. Machhrahtah. 7],069b. 2,]]2,I76d. 2,430s. Bachhil Rajpüts. 
30 horse, 2000 foot. 
b 2l. Nimkhár. Fort of burnt brick. 58,7755. l8b. 3,566,055d. 
66,055d. Ahirs. lOO horse, L,500 foot. 
3 22. Hargánw. 66,0525. 200,0004. 26,985». Brahmans. 20 horse, 
| 2500 foot. 

In this sarkár all the mahals have been identified by the settlement 
officers of the Hardoi, Sitápür, and Kheri districts, but nearly all of them 
call for some explanntion. 

l. Barwar Anjanah was a large tract of mostly uninhabited forest 
country which included the present parganahs of Alamnagar, Piháni- 
Padarua in the Hardoi district and Pasgágw, Muhamdi, Magdápür, Auran- 
gábád, and Atwá-Pipariá in Kheri. It is said that the second name is 
properly Anjánah “unknown” so-called from the wild nature of the 
country, but this is doubtful. It was one large estate held by the Sayyids 
E: Barwar. [In tracing the divisions of Akbar through the pages of the 
Settlement reports and the Gazetteer I have been much impeded by the 
fact that the writers are all deeply interested in the history of the great 
proprietary clans and only give geographical notices under those heads, so 
that one has to hunt up a parganah through a dozen notices. | 

3. Pili included the present parganahs of Shahabad and Pachhohá 
and part of Saromannagar and Katiári, 

5. Basrah, was apparently a very small parganah and it is re 
markable that no revenue is assigned to it in the text. It is not to be 

J found on the map nor is it mentioned in the O. G. 
—  — 0, Bhurwárah, a vast and undefined mahal which appears to have 
included the present parganabs of Bhür, Haidarabad, Aliganj and pər- 
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haps also Paliá ncross the Chauká or so much of it ns was inhabited at 
that time. In the north of the Kheri district we get into the jungles 
again as in Bahraich and exact boundaries are not to be expected. 

7. Bisárá, there is a small parganah of this name west of parganah 
Kheri, there is no notice of it in the O. G. unless perhaps it may be 
alluded to casually in some of the long accounts of Rajpit and other 
clans of which that work is full, to the exclusion of more precise infor- 
mation. 

B. Paila still extant, it included also Karanpür to the north. 

9. Chhitiápür is the old name of Sitápuür. 

ll. Sandi appears to have included so much of Katiari as was not 
in Pali, but where the line is to be drawn is not known. 

l7. Kharkhilá, The spelling is that of Blochmann's text, but it 
appears it should be Karkhila and not Khar. The modern name is 
Karaoná, and the first syllable is said to be the Sanskrit kara — a hand ; 
there is a legend about a Raja who lost his hands and bad them restored 
by bathing in a sacred tank at this place. 

IB, Khánkhatman is now in the Farukhábád district of the N. W.P. 

2l. Nimkhár. There is now no parganah of this name though the 
ancient and sacred town of Nimkhár or Nimsár is still in existence 
This large estate comprised the modern parganahs of Aurangabad, Misrikh 
Maholi, Kasta-Abgánw, and Sikandarábád forming a long narrow strip 
running from north to south in the Sitápür and Kheri districts 

The remaining parganahs are still extant and probably very nearly 
their former extent, though there have been here and there a few trans- 
fers of villages from one to another 

In Nos. 3, 4, 6, and l7, the ruling clan is given as Asanin or Ahanin 
with variants Asin and Ahin. I would read in all these cases Ahbans 
In the Persian character jf or yi! is very like (4! and may 
easily have been mistaken for it. The Ahbans were a powerful pro- 
prietary tribe in western Oudh for many centuries. Iam in doubt as to 


the name 44S in No. I6. It may be for (e$ Khumbí. There are one 
or two parganahs unaccounted for in the Ain. These are 

I. Barwan, between Páli and Sándí. In the Hardoi S. R. p. 95 
it is said that Barwan is mentioned in the Ain and the writer gives its 
area and revenue, T do not know where he got this information ns there 
is no mention of Barwan in Blochmann's text, nor is there any mahal 
having the area or revenue quoted in the 5. R. 

IL Chandra. In the Sitapür S. R. p. 85 it is stated that the old 
name of this parganah was Haveli. But the Haveli or home county of 
this Sarkar is Khairabad which is separated from Chandra by Nimkhir 
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have occurred since Akbar’s time, and it is possible that Chandra may 
have formed part of the Haveli mahal of Khairabad. I have shewn it in 
the map as uncertain. 

IV. Gundlamau. This parganah is not in the Ain and my author- 
ities give no information on the subject. I presume it was part of the 
great Nimkhár estate but have shewn it in the map as uncertain, 

This Sarkár it will be seen includes the whole of western Ondh. In 
the southern part the mahals are generally clearly traceable and well 
defined, but in the north the great submontane forest appears to have 
been only sparsely peopled and to lay down definite boundary lines on 
the map would not only be impossible, but would convey an erroneous im- 
pression by making precise divisions which were not in existence in the 
time of Akbar. Kheri on its northern side, Khairigarh and Bhurwára 
have therefore been left unmarked by boundary lines and I am very 
doubtful about the northern boundary of Killá Nawagarh and Firozabad 
which adjoin them. 

It only remains to observe that special interest attaches to Láhnarpür 
in this Sarkár from its being the birthplace of the illustrious financier 
Raja Todar Mal, the author of the great revenue settlement whose features 
we nre now endeavouring to restore. * 


V. Sarkar Lakhnau. 


55 mahals. 3,307,426b. 2b. 80,7]6,L60d. 4,572,526«. Castes various. 
2,680 horse, 36 elephants, 83,450 foot. 

l. Abethi. Fort of burnt brick. ]]7,38b. 3,076,480d. 3,002, 75. 
Ansáris. 300 horse, 20 elephants, 2,000 foot. 

9  Unám. Has a brick fort. 6l,045b. 2,0l2,372d. 2,537,4755. 

Snyyids. 50 horse, 4,000 foot. 

3. Isauli. Fort of burnt brick on the banks of the river Güdi. 
I,670,093b. 4,208,046d. 240,846s. Bachgoti 
Rajpüts. 50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

4. Asewan. 57,7205. 830,625d. 63,42ls. Bais and Chandel. 
I0 horse, 500 foot. 

5. Asoha. 25,027b. 509,90lđg. Ahanin (P). 400 foot. 

6. Unchhgánw. 33,22b. 47,957d. Bais. I00 horse, 2,000 foot. 

7. Bilgrinw. Fort of burnt brick, 5,l24,Tl30. 356,8924. Sayyids 
and Bais. 20 horse, L,000 foot. 

8. Bangarmnu. Brick fort, 242,20l0. 3,802,I22d. I5l,45ls. 
Gahlot Rajputs. 2,000 foot. 

9. Bijlor, 80,58lb. 92505,0474. I93,96ls. Chanhins. 30 horse, 

हक LOND foot. 
l0. Bari. 70,5900. },284,799d, 5l,560s. Bais. 30 horse, L,000 foot. 
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Bahrimau. I9, 400. Sb. SAL 406d. Bais. 20 horse, 500 foot. 

Pingwán. 34,7276. 420,8324. l2,7S0Os. Bais. 500 foot. 

Bithauli. 8,7365. B,l94s, SAD,INLL. Rajputs and Jats. 200 
foot. 

Panhan. 58,9455. 267,8094. Bais. 300 foot. 

Parsandan. , III. 237,5374. Rajputs nnd Khumbis. 200 
foot. 

Pitan. 5,62lb. 2l4,255d. Brahmans and Khumbis. 400 foot. 

Tara Shikaur. 9,3575. I23,534l. Brahmans. 300 foot. 

Jhalotar. 6l,774b. |,I23,I76d. 2l,44ls. Chandels. 20 horse, 
2.000 foot. 

Dewe. Fort of burnt brick. 88,638). l,933,837d. l74,207s. 
Rajputs. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

Deorakh. ]3,340h. 9b. 689,5364. Bais. l00 horse, ],500 foot. 

Dadrah. ]0,796b. 73,737d. Rajputs. 50 foot. 

Rambharpur. Fort of burnt brick. 75,4905. 2,425,775. 
79,2255. Bais and Brihmans. lOO horse, 


2,000 foot. 
Rimkot. Fort of burnt brick. 9,7905. 267,0994. Rajputs. 
" 200 foot. 


Sandilah. Fort of burnt brick. 3,937,200b. 0,623,90ld. 
B37,245«.  Gahlots and Báchils. lOO horse, 
5,000 foot. 

Sáipür. 39,083). l55. 2,625,388d. 27,736s. Chandel Rajputs. 
40 horse, LOO foot. 

Sarosi. 25,7l0b, L,239,767d. ],567s. Chandel Rajputs. 20 
horse, L000 foot. 

Bátanpur. 60,6006. L,028,800d. l0,lI92s. Bais and Brahmans. 
50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

Sihéli. 23,0650. 694,7074. I30,2l6s. Rajputs. 0 horse, 500 
foot. 

Sidhaur. 35,7945. L,692,25Id. 3l3,022s. Afghans (?) and 
Rajputs. L00 horse, L,000 foot. 

Sidhüpür. 9,37lb. 45. 505,0l8d. Bais. l50 horse, L,500 foot. 

Sandi. 7,8525. 9b. 392,3lI3d. 3,792. Rajputs. ],000 foot. 

Saron. 5,576b. 2l0,3l6d. 2,858«. Rajputs and Khumbis 
I00 foot. 

Fatihpur. Fort of burnt brick. ]9,830b. 3,]6l,440d. Shekh- 
zidas and Rajputs. 200 horse, 5 clephants, 
2,000 foot. 

Fatihpür Chaurási. 205,952b. 909,276d, 6,594¢. Rajputs and 
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53. 


54. 


Garh Ambithi. Fort of burnt brick. 47,3566. L,800,0004 
Bahmangoti Rajputs. 250 horse, B elephants, 
5,500 foot. 

Kursi. Fort of burnt brick. BD,5I7b. l,693,5444. O2,9lISs. 
Rajputs. 60 horse, 3 elephant, 2,000 foot. 

Kákori. Fort of burnt brick. 3]\,574%b. l,I34,432d. 4 30 
Bisen Rajputs. 30 horse, 500 foot. 

Kahanjarah. 22,300). BIBATE. Bais. ]l00 horse, 2,000 foot. 

Ghátampür. 27,3906. 552,56ld. Brahmans. 500 foot. 

Kachh Ando. 22,0665. 430,596d. 4,460s. Chandels. 500 foot. 

Garaudá. 4,8035. 334,7694. ७ 

Kümbhi. 25,9405. 267,089d. Rajputs. 400 foot. 

Lakhnau bá Haveli. 9,7220, ],746,77ld. 24L,l95s. Shekh- 
zádnhs, Brahmans, and Kayaths. 200 horse, 
3,000 foot. 

Lashkar. ]6,794b. I67,529. Bais. 4,000 foot. 

Malibábád. Fort of burnt brick. I69, 2606. 4,479,250. 
08, 53455. Bais. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

Maláwah. 83,022). A598, 7lIS3d. 222,038e. Bais. 30 horse, 
2,000 foot. 

Mohan. Fort of burnt brick. 60,9905. .,996, 6734. l98,4B%s. 
Bais Rajputs. 30 horse, 2,000 foot. 

Moránw. Brick fort. 68,8474. l,6958,4444. 4,806s. Bais Raj- 
pits. ]50 horse, 2,000 foot. 

Madiánw. 49,4225. ,I36,6l34. 32,9005. Baswir and Bar- 
kala (7). 30 horse, 500 foot. 

Mahonah. 50,8955. 977,8604. 8,805s. Rajputs. 50 horse, 2000 
foot. 

Manwi. Fort of burnt brick. 29,5005. 77L,372d. ]3,767Ts. 
Musalmáns and Rájpüts. 2,000 foot. 

Makráid.  47,9990. 576,200d. 5,247s. Bais Rajputs. ],000 
foot. 

Hadhah. Brick fort. 4१,734%, 359,748d. 6,026.  Bráhmans. 
300 foot. 

Haihar. ]3,]09b. 329,7354. Bais. 30 horse, 500 foot. 


The greater number of the mahals in this sarkár are still extant and 
have been identified by Mr. Millett in the Sultanpür S. R. Those portions 
E lie in the Bara Banki district present some difficulties owing to 
the absence of all historical data from the S. R. of that district ; the 
writer of which says he leaves such matters to the compiler of the Oudh 
Gazetteer. The O. G., however, merely copies tho scanty notes of the 
S. R., so we are loft in the dark. 
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l. Abethi is now spelt Amethi. The original word appears to 
have been Ambishthi which wonld give either spelling in its Prákrit 
form. The pargannah is now known as Mohanlalganj, the town retains 
the old name. 

5. Asohá is now combined into one parganah with Parsandan 
No. IS. 

6. Unchhganw. This mahal with Tara Singhaur (which appears 
to be the true reading for Biri Shikaur of Blochmann's text) No. I7 
and Sidhüpür No. 30, has since Akbar's time been made into the one 

of Daundia Khera. 

7. Bilgránw or -grám is the site of the famous battle in A. D. I540 
where Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah. The mahal included the 
modern parganah of Bangar. O. G.I. 223. 

9. Bijlor is now written Bijnor. The l, however, is right, as the 
original word seems to have been Bijlipar. 

ll. Bahrimau or Pahrimau was the old name of Pirnagar. 

l2, Pingwán or Bangwán I cannot find anywhere. Perhaps the 
local officers can enlighten me. 

I3. Bithauli. Spelt in the O. G. Bhitauli. The town is on the 
Doab between the Gogra and Chauka but it is difficult to define the boun- 
daries of this mahal and Sailak in Sarkár Avadh (vide supra). 

20. Deorakh. This mahal also I cannot find. 

2]. Dadmh appears to account for a portion of the blank space in 
the Bara Banki district not covered (as far as can be seen) by any name 
in the Ain. This space is now divided betweeen the Nawábganj and 
Partábganj parganahs both of which, however, are of very recent crea- 
tion. 

92. Rambhirpur is now called Purwá, the last half of the old name 
Rambhirpurwá with the Eastern Hindi lengthened nominative. 

23. Ramkot lies all by itself in the middle of Khairábád. This 
Sarkár has several detached portions besides Ramkot, viz., Garh Amethi 
and Isauli in S. Avadh, Hardoi in 8. Manikpur and perhaps Bithauli in 





Bahráich. 
24. Sandílá appears to have included Bálámau. O. G. I. 209. 
25. Séipur is also known as Safipür. 
26. Saron the old name of Sikandarpur near Unno. 





27. the old name of Khiron. 
28. Sihali, still a town in parganah Fattibpur of Bara Banki 


















for which Sandi is n copyist/s error. 
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42. Kumbhi, not traceable. १ 
44. Lashkar said to be for Nisgarh, which is said to be a well-known 
village (Sultanpur S. R. 8. v.) the position, however, is not stated. 
48. Moránw is now spelt Mauráuwán, an E. Hindi dialectic form. 
49. Madiánw now Madiánwán. This is now included in Mahona. 
54. Haihar is not traceable, 

All the others are still extant. Modern parganahs not in the Ain, 
and not clearly identifiable are Nawabganj, Partabganj, Surajpur and 
Mawni Maholárá, the last of which, however, probably belonged to Sarkár 
Avadh. 

This Sarkar, the richest and most cultivated of the whole, occupies 
the south-west portion of the Subah with certain outlying patches, and 
includes within its boundaries the enclave of Satrikh. 

The Dastürs, which appear to have been somewhat similar to modern 
Districts (see Elliot, Races of N. W. P., Vol. II, p. 20l) are as follows : 
(Ain, Text, Vol. I, p. 352.) 

Sarkár Avadh. ]9 mahals, 2 of which are included in Kbhairábád 
These two, however, are not specified. All the 
mahals of the Sarkár except two form the Ist 

' dastür. TIbrahimábád alone forms the 2nd das- 
túr, and Kishni alone the 3rd. 

Sarkár Bahraich. Firozibid and Sultánpür lst dastir. Kahronsa, 
9nd dastür, and all the rest the 3rd. 

Sarkár Khairábád. Ist ad. Haveli, Bisárá, Biswah, Basrah, Chitia- 
pir, Khairigarh, Sadupür, Kheri, Karkhilá, 
Láharpur, Machhrahtá, and Hargaon. 
ond d. Páli, Barwar-Anjaná, Báwan, Sandi, 
Sarah, Gopámau, and Nimkár. 
3rd d. Bhurwárah and Pailá. 

Sarkár Gorakhpür. Constituted one dastür. 

Sarkár Lakhnau. 2 dastürs. Unim, Bilgrám, Bangarmau, Hardoi, 
Sultánpür, Fatihpur-Chaurásí, Kachhand and 
Maláwah form one dastür, and all the rest the 
other. 


I have excluded from this review all those portions of the present 
province of Oudh which did not lie within the Subah of that name. 
These will be dealt with under Subah Iláhábás. They are parts of Rai 
Bareli, Partábgarh (nearly the whole), Sul tánpür and Faizábád. It will 
be seen that there are a good number of uncertain points, and my map 
cannot be accepted as anything but a first attempt. I trust, however, 





i | " that it will be useful in one way; it is not until you come to construct a 





pu 
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map, and find yourself forced to account for every inch of the tract in- 
eluded, that you find out the gaps in your information. These I have now 
indicated, and I conclude with again expressing a hope that local officers 
interested in the history of the province will come forward with in- 
formation which may clear up all the doubtful points. 





-— — 


Baiswári Folk Songs collected by Bint JoogNpna NATH RAE, Gházlpur. 
(Contributed by W. Invixg, Esq, C. 8.) 

[The following songs are composed in the Baiswári dialect, with a 
slight admixture of Western Bhojpüri. They were collected by Bábü 
J. N. Rae in the town of Gházipur. He says that he took them down, 
exactly as repeated, from the months of women of the lower castes, such 
as Kahárs, ete. Some songs were obtained from Gáthaks or male pro- 
fessional singers, who recited them, and whose words were taken down. 
The Bharthari song was obtained from the dictation of a Gosain mendi- 
cant.— The text has been edited by Mr. G. A. Grierson, C. S., who has 
added a few notes, distinguished by his initials (G. A. G.). The 
translations have also been. amended in several places, where they re- 
presented the original either incorrectly or too freely. —Ep. ] 


॥ १॥ सोहर गीत । 
* भउज मो के चूनरी पह्चिनाव 
भश्या साइब AGS न बोले 
भउजी ate बिजुकाई 
| गरभ की माती डेहरिया चडि बेठो 
i ननद्‌ लटन मो छि cunt 
| भउज मे के रुत्यादि 
tf ₹ छठिया धरवनी में टठिया Wat 
ate व्येजवनी Bra 












| qaa खेलन के में चशिया wal 
न सड्याँ चड्न के घोड़ा 
। asa मे के इत्यादि 
E Nore. waa is more usually भाजज, and is possibly incorrect. चङि is 
p a dialectic form of ङि. G.A. G. 7 


— «ऽ Translation. 
> = -— " 4 r3 ] c a t 4 A * dol oS Horde £ , 
— FÆ; 4 0 sister- XA T ` ——— wW. dress —— me X in we ; 
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My sister-in-law with pouting lips — 
And a proud face moved away and sat on the doorway, (saying :) 
“Lo ! sister-in-law is here to rob me." 
O sister-in-law, dress me, ete. 
2, I shall take a plate as a present for the Chhath,” 

A cup for holding lamp-black for the eyes (of thy babe), 

I shall take a waiting-maid to laugh and play with thy child, 

I shall take a horse for thy husband to ride upon. 

O sister-in-law, dress me, etc.t 


॥ २॥ सोहर गीत I 


नन्द्‌ घर बाजे बधड्या 
मथुरा कृष्ण को जन्म भयो है 
गोकुल बाजे बधश्या 
रानी जसमत जी के डाटा जनम्यो 
सखियन मङ्गल गड्या 
नन्द्‌ घर बाजे बधश्या, 


. Nore. डाडा, ‘a little child’, is generally used affectionately to 
mean ‘a dear little child’, G. A. G. 
Translation. 
Birth-music is being sounded in the house of Nand, 
At Mathura Krish'n is born 
And birth-music is sounded at Gokul. 
To Queen Jasmat (Jasodá) a son is born. 
All the attendant ladies sing songs of jubilee. 
Birth-music is being sounded, etc. 


The legend of the birth of Sri Krish'n is so well-known that it re- 
quires no notes to describe how he was born at Mathura and thence 


* A ceremony held in honour of the goddess Chhafh à month after the birth of a 
child. It is on this day that the mother leaves the room where she was confined for 
the period ; she is thonceforth considered as pure and capable of performing all the 
household duties and mixing freely with the inmates of the house. [The ceremony 
was originally performed on the sixth day after birth, hence its name, G. A. G.] 

t [ Bháüj sistor-in-Inw, i. e., brother's wife; but nanad sister-in-law, i e., husband's 
mister. The idea of the piece is this: nanad goes to visit bhásuj on the sixth day after 
E birth of tho latter's son. Bhddj is sulky and says, “nanad has come to rob 
mo of my chill". Nanad remonstrates and says, she is como to make presenta. 
Thore is a reference to the proverbial jealonsy between sisters-in-law, Ench is much 
displeased when the other has a child, but at the same time she is bound to give 
tho mother handsome presenta, in order that when her turn comes, sho may get still 


handsomor ones.—Ep. } 
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transported secretly to Gokul to the house of Nand, how this precaution ^" 
was taken in order to save the child from falling into the hands of Kans, | 
the wicked uncle and king of Mathura, and how his real parents were con- 
fined ina black dingy den where the future hero was born 

Sohars are songs that are sung on the occasion of a birth. The 
women of the neighbourhood all muster together and make themselve 
jubilant over the interesting occasion. There is no end of dholaks 
(drams) being beaten with all the might of their bravery. 


॥ ३॥ STS गीत i | 
९ पिचुकारिन are को मारि, लला हे E 
रुङ को चोट मोहि कारी लगत ya 
पिचकारिन are इत्यादि, 
२ भर पिचुकाशी मेरे मुख पर मारी j 

afar भिजि तन सारी, लला EI १ 
रुक को चाट athe कारी लगत a 
पिचुकारिन काहे इत्यादि a 
Nore. कारौ here = भारो, ‘severe’, of a wound &. G.A.G. _ | 



















Translation. | 
l, Why dost thou spurt with a syringe? Ho Lalá ! 
It strikes hard against me—the liquid red. | 
Why dost thou spurt, etc. 
2, The full syringe thou dost pour on my face— 
My entire bodice and body have got wet, Ho Lalá ! 
Why dost thou spurt, etc. 

Holi songs are peculiar songs that are sung on the occasion of the 2B 
| celebrated festival known as the Holi which, as is well-known, is solem- - 
4 nized in honour of Krish'nji. [It is rather the festival in honour of tho —* 
Uttaráyapa or Vernal Equinox. G. A. G.] 


॥ 8 Meat गीत । 


१ aKa की चाननि रतियाँ 
z री निरखत nut भोर 
मारे रामा T, चइत इत्यादि 


२ ररी सङयाँ मार चन्दा v 


* | = * 


oy भोरे रामा 







, 
> 
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Nore. v कौ is an interjection only used in addressing females. 
The masculine form is « €. The चकोर, chakor, ia the Greek partridge 
(Perdix rufa), which is said to be enamoured of the moon, and to exist 
on moonbeams and ambrosia. G. A. G 

Translation. 


l, Gazing at the moonlit night of (the month of) Chait, 
It has become well-nigh dawn ; 
O my Rimi, gazing at the moonlit night, eto. 

2, Lo, my husband has become the moon, 
And lo, I have become the chakor. 


O my Rámá, gazing at the moonlit night, ete. 


॥ ५॥ Seat गीत । 


t र थी ay भडली चोलिया रामा 
v री नाजुक afeat ना wan 
MÈ रामा हो, तक भश्लों इत्यादि 
2 सुन रे दरजिया क छोकड़े 
तू ता निपटे नदान 
मेरे रामा हा, ay भडली इत्यादि 
Note. नाजुक is the Persian $56 and agra is wil. G. A. G. 
Translation. 
l, Lo, my bodice has become tight, O Rima, 
It does not fit my tender arms ; 
O my Rámá, my bodice, ete. 
2, Hark, son of the tailor, 


Thou art excessively foolish ! 
O my Rámá, my bodice, etc. 


॥ € ॥ कजरी गीत i 


are मारि ufu बिसरार परद्सिया 
१ व्याप॒ ता जाय बिन्द्राबन छा 
लिख लिख जाग पठार परद्सिया 
are मारि सुधि इत्यादि 
₹ व्याप॒ ता जार द्वारिका aes 
कुबरी से नेह लगार परद्सिया 
ate Wife ufu इत्यादि 
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Translation. 


O my beloved, why dost thou forget me in the foreign land ? 

l, Thou hadst gone and settled in Bindrában, ७ 
And from time to time sendedst letters of jog from the foreign land, 
O my beloved, why dost thou forget me, etc. 

2, But now thou hast gone and residest in Dwáriká, 

And makest love with the hunch-backed woman in the foreign land. 

O my beloved, why dost thou forget me, etc. 

When Krish'nj left Rádhikáji he went over to Dwáriká and there 
assumed the title of a king; there he is said to have fallen in love with 
a certain hunch-backed woman known in Hindú mythology as Kubji or 
Kubri. 'There is a legend to this effect that by the touch of the divine 
hands of Krish'nji this ugly creature was transformed into a most beauti- 
ful woman of graceful form and figure. In this song Rádhiká alludes 
to this awkward intrigue of her lover and twits him with his faith- 
lessness.* 


॥ ७॥ कजरो गीत । 
पुरुष के दंसवा से Bes बनिजरवा रामा 
डेरा डाले सुन्दर के व्यंगनवा रे wil 
सगरे rar छेकला बनिजरवा रामा 
केसे क बो हाराँ घर Wurm रे इरी 
टारी दे गाद्या डलाटि देब बखरवा रामा 
fazfz बोचहारों घर ume: रे हरी 
व्येगना बोचहारुत मोरा SSA Bacar रामा 
दंवरा पापी face मार जोबनवा रे इरी 
व्यसन ट्वरवा के फँसिया रे ferta रामा 
जब रे घरवा Fra छरी बजवा रे हरो 


* [* Letters of Jog’ apparently means letters on the subject of practising ascoti- 
ciam. Mr. Grierson points out a parallel passage in a song of Sir Dis, in which 
that poet recounts a number of beneficent acts traditionally ascribed to Krish'n, 
such na his assistance to the Pandavas, his protection of Draupadi, the destruction of 
HiranyakaSipu, etc. Among them the poet adds: dpu jdt Dwirtkd baifhe likhi likht 


jog pathát. The same statement also occurs in another of Súr Diw songs, in which |; 


Rádhá is represented as complaining about Krish'n that while he himself is in- 
dulging in amorous intercourse with Knbri and the Gopís, he exhorts her to devote 
herself to the practice of asceticimm: ap me ji prem ras chákhe ham ko likhi likhi 






jog patháwe, i. e., ‘while he himself ia gone (to Gokul) to enjoy the sweets of love, 
he writes to me to recommend saceticism.’—Ep, } | 
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Nore. बनिजरवा is long form of wfersrix, ‘a merchant’. I would prefer 
to consider देख in the fifth line, as the 2nd singular imperative. Feat 
is long form of बच्चार, which literally means ‘a granary.’ G. A. G. 


Translation. 


From the eastern land came a merchant, O Rama. 

He took up his lodgings in Sundar's yard, O Hari. 

The merchant has filled up the entire yard, O Rama. 

How shall I sweep the dust of the yard with my broom, O Hari ? 

I will push away the trappings of the oxen and cast away the sacks, 
O Rama, 

And I shall sweep the yard bending myself down, O Hari. 

While sweeping the yard the skirts of my cloth flew away, O Rámá 

And my wicked brother-in-law began to gaze on my breast, O Hari. 

I would get such a brother-in-law killed, O Rama. 

If my “ knife-thrnsting " were at home, O Hari. 


" Knife-thrusting " here refers to her husband, because he is her 
natural protector and as such could deal vengeance,® 

The Kajaris are sung during the rainy season. They were formerly 
indigenous to Mirzápur but are now spreading far and wide over the 
land. The airs of these songs are rather melancholy, though they are 
tuned to express different feelings and sentiments. 

[The name of the song is probably derived from the darkness of 
the clouds at this season, which are considered to resemble Adjar or 
lamp-black collyrium. The well-known author of the treatise called 
Hindi Bhákhá,—Bábü Harischandra—gives a different account. He 
says that there was in Central India a famous Rajput prince named 
Dádü Ray, in whose time no Musalmán dared touch the Ganges. On 
a famine occurring in his dominions, he brought rain by the ardour 
of his devotions. This made him so popular that when he died and 
his Queen Nig'mati became sati with his corpse, the women of the 
country invented a new melody which was named Kajali to express their 
sorrow. The author concludes “‘ there are two reasons for the name 
Kajalí;—one, that the king owned a forest called Kajali ban, and the 
other, that the third of the month on which this song is most sung is 
called in the Puráns, the Kajjali tij. G. A. ७. ] 


॥ दः ॥ जँतसार गीत | 


t बारह बरिसवा को मेना रे तिरियवा रे 
ace बरिसवा गोबिन्दा व्यासिक रे ना 


* [Chhürf-baj'wá is the long form of chhirfhdj, a compound of chhürf ‘ knife’ 
and báj (Persian 54) ‘one who is practised in something.'—Ep. ] 
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2 अपने व्योसरवाँ मेना ane लम्बी कंसिया रे 
गोबिन्दा War SS} पगडी WI ना 
8 मना जे चल लागी अपने सस॒रवाँ रामा 
पिछवाँ रे पिछवाँ गोबिन्दा व्यासिक हो ना 


8 फिरि चल फिरि चल गोबिन्दा व्यसकवा रे 
सवन भदजवाँ wa चलि आइब हो ना 

५ सवन भद्डबाँ की निस faafaa रे 
बिजुली चमके जियरा मारे हो ना 

wifes isthe Arabic (३००. G. A.G. 
Translation. 

The girl Mainá is of twelve years, 

Her lover Gobinda is of thirteen. 

In her parlour Mainá combs her long hair, 

Gobindá adjusts his slanting turban. 

When Maina was going to her father-in-law's house, O Rémi 

The lover Gobindá followed close behind her 

“ Go back, go back, my beloved Gobindá. 

* I shall return in Sáwan or Bhádo. 

“The nights of Sawan and Bhido are dark, 

" The lightning flashes, and it pierces my heart." 


In order to lighten the labour caused by incessant grinding of mill- 
stones, the women of these parts sing songs in a concert. Two women 
sit face to face with their legs spread and their arms holding tight the 
fulerum of the grinding-stone 


Nore. afg is dialectic for afa 


vel भेरवी गीत । 

t weal दरवजवा ठाडि ce 

पिया मिलन की ae बरिया 
द्रवजवा इत्यादि 

२ ताव पिया के बेग famat 

निकस जात जो हाँ रे पिया 

zaa इत्यादि 























Ade 
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2, Until I am immediately united with my beloved, 
My soul is on the point of forsaking me, O my dear one ! 
| am standing, ete. 


॥ १० ॥ भेरवी गीत। 


९१ रामा! athe कल ना पड़त जिया में 
याद्‌ व्यावे उन की बतिया 
मोचि कल ना पड़त जिया में 
२ छन कन उठतु uz ठाडि रे 
पीर उठत fear मे 
कल ना पड़त जिया में 
Notre. ww पडुब usually means ‘to sleep.’ कल्ल is ‘rest’, कच्छ ना पड़ल is 
literally “rest does not fall.’ जळ is an old form of gaa. wr or more 
usually Mi is literally ‘a lintel.” wig is locative. G. A. G. 
Translation, 


l, O Rám, a disquiet comes over my soul, 
When I call to remembrance his words. 
A disquiet comes, ete. 

2, Every moment I get up to stand by the door, 
And a pain rises np in my heart. 
A disquiet comes, ete, 


॥ ११ ॥ भेरवी गीत।. 
t नज्रलगीरे मो का राम 
चलत व्येगनवा मारे राम 
नजर लगी इत्यादि 
२ Afra मसक गइ चुड़िया तड़क गई 
गिर गये Era का कॅंगनवा 
नजर लगी इत्यादि 


Translation. 


l, O Rim, have any evil eyes fallen upon me 
When I was passing along the yard ? 
— any evil eyes, etc. 
2, My bodice has got loose, the cehwréís (hand-bangles) have been 
shivered, 
The bracelets of my hands have fallen down. 


O Ram, have any evil eyes, oto, 


HN 










* 
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* ॥ १२॥ भैरवी गीत। 
t पनिघटवाँ रोके ars 
केसे भरू पनिचाँ रे nat! 
पनिघटवाँ इत्यादि 
2 एक डर मोहे सास ननद की 


दूजे बेरन मारी सौतिनियाँ 
पनिघटवां इत्यादि 








Translation. 


l, He stands obstructing the steps leading to the waters. 
How then, my friend, can I fill my pails ? 
He stands obstructing, etc, 

2, I am already afraid of my mother-in-law and sister-in-law, 
Over and above are the other wives of my husband. 
He stands obstructing, ete. 


॥ १३॥ भेरवी गोत । 
१ areal अंखियाँ नहिं लागी रे 
aafin aaf उन की बतियाँ 
"fuat इत्यादि 
२, gaa कहि गये, uae न व्यार 
किन सोतिन Fane 


Nore. किन = Wm. G.A. G. 


. 


Translation. 


l, Lo, I have not set eyes on my husband, 


And yet full well I remember his promise. 


|. Lo, I have not set eyes, etc. — 
He went away with a promise 


— a 


to come, but up to this day he has — 


+ | 








ae 
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॥ १४ ॥ भेरवी गोत। - 


१ axal afa mAT मा से IS ना 
तलफ तलफ रेन गजारी 
axal बलि mat इत्यादि 
२ कदरपियामे तुम पर बारी 
लपक कझपक weal लागि Bre ना 
सश्याँ बलि suf इत्यादि 


Translation. 


l, O husband I will kill myself, do speak with me. 
I passed the whole night in fits and starts. 
O husband, I will kill myself, etc. 
2, Says Kadarpiyá, Lam extremely fond of thee, 
And I wish to fall on thy neck and hold thee tight. 
O husband, I will kill myself, etc. 


॥ १५ ॥ दोहा | 
नेन मेन के जात है, नेन नेन के Rai 
नेन नेन चारी करत, नेन नेन कहि zs, 


Translation. 


The eye goeth to the eye for the sake of the eye. 
The eye stealeth the eye and the eye informs the eye. 


॥ १६ ॥ देहा । 
फ्रक ता नेना faa भरे, दूजे व्यञ्जन सार। 
we बडरी कोश देत है मतवाले हथियार? n 


Translation. 





Thine eyes are already filled with poison, they are decked with lamp- 


black over and above. 
O mad girl, does any one put a weapon into the hands of a drunken 


person ? 


॥ १७॥ देाहा। 


Sal, इलाइल, AY भरे, श्याम, Ba, TIME | 
जित, मरत, भाक भक परत, जि चितवत om बार ॥ 
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, 
Translation. 
(The eye is) fall of nectar, poison and wine, like unto a black, 
white and red (lotus). 
He lives or dies or falls a-trembling upon whom it glances but 
once. E 


॥ १८:॥ ?TYT | 
मन में राखें मन जले, (acu) कर्ज ते मुख जल जाय | 


~ 


गक का सपना भया, समभ्हि समक्रि पक्रताय ॥ 


a 





Nore. Se in the first line is superfluous, and spoils tho metre. 
G. A. G. 
Translation. 
Being kept in the heart, the heart burns; being uttered by the 
mouth, the mouth burns. 
It i» just the dream of the dumb; knowing it well, he grieves 
(because he cannot express it). 


॥ १८ ॥ ITET I 
इम जाना तुम कनक WT, ता से पहिना कान | 
कसत कसोटी afe बनी, पोतल भया निदान ॥ 


Translation. 
| thought thou wert gold, hence I put thee on my ears. 
It produced no marks on the touch-stone and became only a heap of 


brass. 
॥ २० ॥ देहा । 
real 2 phe (तू) तन कर सारा मास | 
x बचाडया, fau मिलन की ares 
Nore. दूं in tbe first line i» superfluous and spoils the metre. 
G. A. G. 








Translation. 
O daw, thou might'st peck and ent up the entire flesh of my body ; 
Bat pray leave alone these two eyes of mine, for still I have hopes of 


seeing my beloved. 
॥ २१ ॥ देहा । 
tee पाती fafa नही, गर बहुत दिन बीत । 
क्यान से जाना आप के, मुख देखे की प्रीत॥ 


7 — | -. 


— M EG E 2 anb J | De S | ho wat 
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© my beloved, thou hast not written a (single) letter to me, and — 


many days have passed. 
Henceforth I understand thee, thy love depends on seeing my face. 


॥ २२॥ दोहा I 
ए नेना! तोच पटक xd, (की) चूर चूर उड़ जास । 
काह देख wc मरत, का देख weet 


Nore. कौ in the first line is soporfluous. There is a syllable short 
in the first half of the second line. G. A. G. 





Translation. 
O eye I shall throw thee down, so that thou mightst erumble into 
pieces, 
(Because) thou burnest on secing some, and thou becomest soothed 
on seeing others. 
॥ २३ ॥ झूमर गीत । 
दे छाले सबत मेरी ब दिया 
जब तू वयखतर बे दिया ना देहे 
ता पर मारे कटरिया 
सवत Wn] ब दिया 
Nore. wuart is the Persian >254 ‘aster G. A. G. 
Translation. 


O co-wife give me my biliyd, 
If thou dost not give mo the starry b&diys, 
I shall drive a dagger through thy body. 
O co-wife give me my bidsyd. 
Jhámar songs are sung on the occasion of marriage, in Gangá pájá 
and on other occasions of joy. Like the Sohar they are sung by the 


* women. The tikuli is the spot of silver ora picce of glass worn on a 


woman's forehead. गीत 
॥ २४ ॥ झूमर गीत । 
arut now रतियाँ दगा कीनो रे 
९ राति कहे axel कुसुमो रका dt 
घानी रका दीन्को रे 


axel मे। खे इत्यादि 
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२ राति कहे सश्याँ wert गए़ा ABT 
नाही गएा दीन्टो रे 
axat मा से इत्यादि 


Nore. €af is Persian Go. Kusum is a bright red dye, and dhdnt 
a pale pink. G. A. G. 


Translation. 
My husband played me false during the night. 
l. Last night my husband said he would dye (my cloth) with 
kusumí colour, 
But he dyed it with dhdni colour. 
My husband played me false, etc. 
2. Last night my husband said he would make me a pendant for 
my nose-ring, 
But he did not make it. 
My husband played me false during the night. 


॥ RYN झूमर गोत । 


१ समभा Sat राजा रे बाला करे 
बाला करे ना बताला करे 
aam देख्यो इत्यादि 

२ सोने के थरिया में जवना परेसे 
जवना न जवे बताला करे 
समका दे इत्यादि 

३ MAC NSA WET जल पानी 
पनिया न घीवे बताला करे 
«ner इत्यादि 

8 चन चन कलियाँ a सेज faerat 
afaa न सोवे बताला करे 
सममा दे इत्यादि 
५ "iar fafa खिलि बिस्वा लगाय्यों 
बिस्वा न Ha बतेला करे 
aami दे इत्यादि 
i Translation 
- Admonish him, oh king, that he converse with me : 
he l. Yes, converse with me and not chaff with me. 














ite कै o (^o r= nuum 
| : 
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2. I give him food on a golden dish, 

(But) he does not eat, he only chaffs with mo. ` 
Admonish him, ete. 

3. I give him Ganga water in goblets and jars to drink, 
(But) he does not drink, he only chaffs with me. 
Admonish him, ete. 

4. Selecting the finest blossoms I prepare a bed for him, 
(But) he does not lie down, he only chaffs with me. 
Admonish him, etc. 

5. Selecting the finest cloves I prepare betel for him, 
(But) he does not chew them, he only chaffs with me. 
Admonish him, oh king, that he converse with me. 


॥ २६ ॥ बिरहा गोत | 


लाल मे जे चमकला ताल के मकरिया 
रन मे जे चमके eum 

दस पाँच बीच में सड्याँ के पगड़िया 
सेज ux टिकुली ware 


Translation. 


As the fishes shine in the tank ; 

As the sword shines in the battle-field ; 

So does the turban of my husband in the midst of many men ; 
So does my fikuli shine on the bed.* 


The Biraha songs are peculiar to the Ahirs (milkmen) of this part 
of the country. 


॥ २७॥ लावनी गीत | 


इम use पस्देस मो साफिर फिरते सेलानी 
रहे तुम्हारी नगरी जब लग था दाना पानी 
नगर तुम्हारे cS मसाफिर चले व्योतन व्यपने 
बाला चाली माफ करे! "qu भेंट नहीं सपने 
sea गगन मे धूर सिपाही जरा तू सन जा रे 
घोर जहर का funem अपने हाथ पिला जा रे 


* [ Tikuh, seo note to No. 23. Das pich, lit. “ten, five," an indeterminate 
numbor.— E». | 
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बंगाले का जादू टोना एंए एंए fed] 

॥ Aral मोहनी डाल सनम को जाने ना देती 
घर घोड़े पर जीन सिपाही लशकर के जा रे 
काड कमर का कटारी मेरे तन म मार जा रे 


Nore. Wurst is derived from the Arnbie ७७३७० , ‘a walk for 
recreation’. It usually means ‘walking at random’, तन is the Arabic 
७०७ . जरा is the Arabic pò. सनम is the Arabic pie. arg is dialectic 
for काछ G. A. G. 


Translation. 

I, bird, am a stranger in a foreign land and travel at random, I 
remained in thy town as long as I had occasion to get food and water. I 
was as a traveller in thy town, and now I go to my own home. Excuse 
me——T will not talk to thee, we cannot meet now even in dreams. (Reply.) 
The sky is bedimmed with a cloud of dust—oh soldier, do listen to me a 
little. (Mixing) a potion of dire poison, make me quaff it with thy own 
hands. If I had learnt the enchantments and witchcrafts of Bengal,* 
I would have wrought such a magie that I could stop my lover's 
departure. Do harness the horse, oh soldier, and go to thy campaign. 
Draw the dagger from thy belt and drive it through my body. 


 ॥२८॥ पीलू गोत । 
१ रामा! «ar बाँध ना 
a जी मोरा उतरला बिदसिया 
रामा ! सगर्वा बाँधू ना ॥ 
२ fafan मे चिरि चिरि बेड़ा रे वंधाओं 
सौती बिरिया बोले ना 
रामा ! सगर वा बाँध ना 
Translation. 


l, O Ram, let me make a bridge over the sea. 
Lo my foreign beloved is to cross over to me. 
O Rim, let me make, ete. 

2, shall get a boat made by reeds cut out. m- 
The other wife of my husband croaks out there shall be no union. 
0 Ram, let me make a bridge, ete. ! 


* In Saháranpur the wandering mnako-charmers and conjurors are known as Lal 
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l, 


॥ २८ ॥ खम्माच गीत | 


१ केसे व्याऊंतोरे पास री 
पायल मोरी सनझन बाजे 
केसे urs, इत्यादि 
= चटक “teat रेन कदरपिया 
सास ननद की लाज रो 
केसे व्याऊं इत्यादि 


Translation. 


How shall I come over to thee, 

My anklets make a tinkling sound. 

How shall I come, etc, ? 

The moonshine illuminates the night, oh Kadarpiyá ; 
I am ashamed of my mother-in-law and sister-in-law. 
How shall I come, ete. ? 


॥ 39 ॥ काफी गीत। 


erat] आए में क्या रे करू 
च्यावन कहि गए Sas न IU 
की बिख खाय ae 

axal नही are इत्यादि 


Translation. 


My husband has not come, what shall I do now ? 

He went away with a promise to come, but up to this day he has not 
come. 

Shall I take poison and die ? 

My husband has not come, eto, 


॥ ३१ ॥ काफी गीत | 
«rat निरमो हिया मनार afe माने रे 
कब को में ठाडि ठाड़ि अरज करतु है 
Gaal wos मारी मान 

aral facatfear इत्यादि 
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‘Translation. 
My husband is cruel, he does not listen to my entreaties ; 
From a long time I am standing and begging him. 


Listen to these mnny entreaties of mine ! 
My husband is crnel, &c. 


| $9 ॥ भरथरी गीत । 


जोगी हे के सश्याँ ca चले में जोशिन तेरे साथ ॥ 
साथ चले तिरिया न बने रहना बिकट उजाड | 
चलना पड़े दिन सन का बारे दूनी उजाड । 

जाय बसे केही नगरी में घनी |द गे जलाय | 

Brel नगरी का राजा Bla जागो के पास | 

Zam Gea तेरी TEAST मन म लावेगा पाप | 

लुम के बनावे पाटरानी इमे डालेगा मार | 

ता दोबिधा में दानो गए माया मिले न राम | 

पुजा करो दीनानाथ की कि मोहि लगाने बेड़ा पार | 
पत्र कह भिच्छा डाल दे जोग BARE हा ज्ञाय । 
समझे क्यों न रानी श्थामदेव | 

बाली रानी ते दिन शस्ामदेव सुन राजा मेरी बात | 
जोगी हा के axat रम जाओगे चौसर खेले मेरे साथ ॥ 
"ler खेले रानी क्या करे बाजी क्या ल्यों A हाथ | 
हारे! ता तेरे सङ चले जीते! जाने न ST ॥ 

रसो बाजी रानी ना बदे! ताक लिये देने दाव | 

जो बाजी जीते श्यामदेव दस दिन रुहो बारे | 

जो बाजी जीते भरथरी तुन्दे लेगा ना साथ ॥ | 
चौसरू लिया मंगाय के खेले राजकुमार | 

पासा लिया रानी हाथ में सुन पासा तू अरदास | 

करम का सङः मेरे दिजिल्यों पड्यिा साल्ट व्यो सात ॥ 


Translation. 


Rání. Thou art going to wander about, O my husband, as a Jogi 


(hermit). I shall accompany thee as a Jogini. 


* [Na bane rah'nd, lit. ‘ dwelling is not made,’ idiomatic for it is not possible to 


dweclL'—En».] 
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Raji, If a woman go with me, it will be impossible for me to live 
in the dreary desolate (wilderness); for we shall have to walk on and 
on, day and night, (and there will be) a double amount of trouble, 
When we come across a town and take rest, burning incense around 


us, (who knows,) the king of that town might come to (visit) the Jogi; | 


he will see thy beautiful ruddy face and will entertain evil thoughts. 
He will kill me and make thee his principal queen. So both will come to 
grief—earthly joys and heavenly blessings. Worship thou the Protector 
of the poor (i. e., God), so that He may vouchsafe to me salvation.* Call 
me thy son, and give me alms, so that my devotions may insure to me 
immortality (lit. be immortal). Oh queen Syámdeo, why dost thou not 
listen to me ? 

Thereupon the queen Syámdeo replied: Listen to me, O king; if 
thou wilt be a hermit and wander about, play with me at dice. 

Rájá. Why does the Rani want me to play at dice, and what am I 
to take in my hand as a stake? 

Rint. If I lose I shall go along with thee, and if I gain I shall not 
let thee go. 

Raja. O queen, pray do not lay such a wager that secures both ends 
for thyself. (Let it be thus :) If Syámdeo win, I shall stay at home for ten 
days more, but if Bhar'thari win, he will not take thee along with him. 

Now the prince ordered the dice to be brought, and began to play. 

The queen held the dice in her hands and said, “0 dice, hear my 
entreaties; give me the reward of my (good) actions and let there be a 


cast of l6 and 7." 


This little song describes in a few words the legend of Bhar'thari, ' 


king of Nuin'ghar, a place said to have been situnte somewhere near 
Mirzapur.t ‘The king suddenly became of an ascetic turn of mind, and 
was on the point of going to the woods, when the queen interposed with 
a view to dissuade him. But all these importunities were of no avail. 
The Rájá did leave his home for the woods, where he became a disciple 
of Gorakh'náth Bibi. This accounts for the songs relating to the life of 
k Bhar'thari being so widely sung by the mendicants belonging to 
the order of Gorakh'náth Baba. They sing these songs with a very pathe- 
tic and rueful countenance in accompaniment with the harp (sarang). 


क [Lit., ‘go that ho may ferry mo across (the soa of life) in a boat.’—Eop. | 
+ [This logend ovidontly refors to the famous Bhartrihari, said to be a brother 
of Vikramaditya of Ujjain, who became an ascetic.— En.] 
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॥ ३३ ॥ भजन भैरवी को । 
सनमख राम चरन गि लीनो | 
च्यावत केवट देखो है दूर ते, धन बिध भाग व्याज मोहि दीनो ॥ 
चएने न Stet नाव पग aie बिन, exu न जी में महा प्रण कीने 
धन घन भाग निखाद सुरसरि तट, मारत Bt है जन्म जुग मीने 
mia «x WY की मरजाद है, तारो ताहि suf मत-होने 


Translation. 


The boatman took hold of the feet of Rám (who was standing) 
before him,—he had seen him coming from afar,—(and said) “ the blessed 
Lord has given me good luck to-day ; undismayed in my heart I have 
made a great vow that I will not let Thee get on my boat without washing 
Thy fect.” Gudur (the author) exclaims, “ Oh twice blessed is the luck 
of the Nishád on the banks of the Sur'sari who has spent his whole life in 
killing the fish. Oh Lord ! thou art great, save me as thou hast saved the 
outcast fisherman.” 


The following history is connected with this song :— 

Ahalyá was the wife of the venerable sage Gautam. Attracted by 
her beauty, Ind’r the god of the heavens and the disciple of Gautam, 
impersonated the form of his preceptor and ravished-her in his absence. 
It was at last discovered and Gautam in his rage cursed both, and doomed 
Ahalyá to turn into a stone, till she was restored to life by the to uch 
of the sacred feet of Ram. The redemption of Ahalyá is thus narrated 
in the Rámáyan: Rám and Lakshman were going to Janak in the 
company of the sage Viéwámit'r, and in the way, advised by the sage, 
Ram placed his feet on the stone, and Ahalyá was immediately restored 
to life. This news spread all over the vicinity, and hence when Ram 
wanted to cross the river Sur'sari, the fisherman was afraid lest his boat 
should turn into a human being, and he be thus deprived of his livelihood. 


॥ ३४ ॥ गीत ईमनी | 
तुम बिन नाथ सुने कौन मेरी 
जब चाहो तब पार लगाब्यो 
arene नाव बिना गुन करी 
TIE wea गजराज उबारुउ 
ur नाथ न owns देरी 
डुपती खती को चीर wur 
व्यारत बचन सुनत zu कर 








rs 
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स्धरदास प्रम पतितन तार ड 
हमरो बार नाथ कसी देरी 


Note. This song is, in Bihár, attributed to Tul'si Dis, and not 
Súr Dis. The Bihár version is 


तम विन नाथ qt कवन मेरो 
गछिरौ नदिया नाव परानो, खेवना नाव बिना गन केरो 
याळ गहत गञ्ञराञ्ञ उवर, was नाथ न eres देरी 
WS सभा मे BST राखेउ, खौँ चत चौर दुसासन Wu] 
gat दास आस चरनन के, मरि बेरि amga अति ea. 6.4.6. 


Translation. 
Who will listen to me but Thou, (0 God. 
If Thou wilt, Thou canst easily take across (the sea of life) 


My leaky boat without tackle. . 
Thou didst save the life of the elephant* who was seized by the 
crocodile.* 


Thou hastenedst (to do so), oh Lord, nor didst make any delay. 
Thou didst multiply the clothes of the chaste Draupadi,t 


* There is a mythological legend connected with the elephant and the crocodile. 
They were said to be brothers in a former life in the heavens. Both of them were 
heroes, and when they fell out with each other, they wore cursed to assume their pre- 
sent form. It is said that one day when the elephant went to bathe in the river, the 
crocodile, not forgetting the former feud, seized tho elephant by tho leg in the river. 
When the elephant found that all efforts to extricate himself from the grasp of the 
crocodile were vain, he implored the mercy of Nárá yan and he forthwith saved him. 

+ Draupadi was the joint wife of the five Pandavs, the heroes of tho famous 
epic, the Mahábhárnt. The Kurns, the cousins of the Pandavas, bore enmity with 
the latter on account of their both aspiring to the throne of Hastinápur, now called 
Delhi, which legally descended to the Pándavs. Sakuni, the maternal uncle of the 
Kurus, was a very successful player at dice, and confiding in his success Durjodhan, 
the head of the Kurus, invited Judhishthir, the head of the Pápdnvas to a play at 
dice, an offer which the latter could never refuse, Sakuni, on behalf of Durjodhan 
began to play with Judhishthir, and the latter lost all the games till he had lost his 
whole kingdom and even the freedom of his own person and his brothers. At last 
he was compelled to lay his wife Draupadi as a stake for the next game, and he lost 
her also. Dubéíásan, the wicked brother of Durjodhan, dragged Draupadi into the 
assembly and put her to disgrace. At last Durjodhan ordered Dnbíásan to strip 
her of her clothes. This was actually attempted, when she cried aloud imploring 
the help of her god, by whose grace she was supplied with fresh clothes as soon 
as the one on her person waa snatched away, till a large heap of clothes was 
gathered in the assembly. The Kurus, finding their successive attempts to disgrace 
her baffled, left her alone. This event is said to have been one of the causes of 
a great war of the Mahábhbárat. 





> 0. । 
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(No sooner) thou heard'st the cry of the woman's distress, 

Sür'dás (exclaims), * O Lord, thou hast saved many n sinner, 

Why then dost thou delay in saving me (lit. how much delay is 
there in my time or case P" G. A. G.) 


॥ ३५ ॥ भजन काफो । 


हमारे प्रम aona चित न धरो 
समदरसी तू नाम STI 
चाहो तो पार करे ॥ 

BH नदिया एक नार कहावत | 
मेले नोर भरे ॥ 

जब fafa? तब छक wa हार | 
सुरसर नाम पडो ॥ | 

BR लोहा THT मेँ राखत | 
wm घर बधिक करे ॥ 

wr दाबिधा पारस afe राखत | 
कश्चन करत खरे ॥ 

माया ब्रह्म एक कहलावत | 

खर स्याम HUNT ॥ 

कि मेरे निसतार करो | 

प्रम afg पन जात टरो ॥ 


Translation. 


Do not, 0 Lord, take my sins into consideration ; 
For thou art called the impartial. 
Thou canst save nt thy will. 

One is called a river, the other 


(is called) a drain 


[No. 2, 


And is full of dirty water; but when they join, they become of one 





f 
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१ Miyi nnd Brahm are called the same, 


(But) Súr and Syám (needlessly) dispute about it. 
That thou wilt save me, 
—oh Lord, do not fail (to fulfil) that promise. 


॥ ३६ ॥ ATA । 


जाय के नसेदा से कहो गो रे 

XH रहो न Sal कर सों कर | 

asa भई wa afe सह्कगी रे ॥ 
P जा तुम छार को छाथ चलाको, ता । 
í लाल में बनमाल Weil = ॥ 

बरजो रहि, बरजो «Pg मानत | 

गालो few बिन नाही रुहाँगी = ॥ 

जाय के Barer इत्यादि 


Translation. 
I will go and report it to Jasodá ; 
5 Be good and don't touch my hand with yours ; 
| Enough has been done, I will not endure any more. 
If you put your hand on my hdr (golden garland), 
O beloved, I too shall take hold of your ban'mál (flower garland). 
I am prohibiting him, but he will not heed my prohibition. 
I shall not cease abusing you. 
I will go to Jasoda, ete. 


॥ ३७ ॥ सोाइनी | 


काँघ दे गया गारी गाँडयाँ कवने नाते ? 
^ ले कर चीर कदम चछ ae 
"Hw" माँछ उघारो 
au दे गये इत्यादि 
Translation. 


O friend, Kándh has gone away chaffing me (I do not know) by 
what (right of) relationship ;* 
He has taken away my clothes and climbed on the kadam tree ; 





© [This appears to allude to the custom, that only certain relations are allowed 
tochaff; thus, a younger brother can laugh with, and chaff, his elder brother's 
E. 
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[Majá is the Persian — s, whic 
repeated as ferm. ; the phrase literal y means 
for ‘he has D cid himself."- — i) F 





Jam naked in the water. 
Kandh has gone away, etc. 


॥ se | U | 


व्यंखिया फरकन लागी = मारी 
क्या हुए यार ? किघर गर्दै सखियाँ ? 
आ्खियाँ इत्यादि 
देइ फकतु है जिया agug है 
प्रीत लागार मजा उन चखियाँ 
afaa इत्यादि 
मेनन में दिलदार बसतु हैं 
इन व्यॅखिया amam परखियाँ 
feai इत्यादि 
बलि बलि जाउँ में Maan के, 
बोच सभा में मारी पति रखियाँ 
faai इत्यादि 








Translation. 


— My eyelids are trembling 


What has become of my love, where have my friends gone ? 
My eyelids, etc 
My body is inflamed and my heart is beating ; 


He has made love to me and taken his fill.* 


My eyelids, etc 

My lover lives constantly in my eyes. 

These eyes of mine are sure tests of my love. 
My eyelids, 

I entirely resign myself to God, 

May he preserve my honour in the assembly. f 
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, which is properly mnsc. though it is here 
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॥ हट ॥ परच I ] 
१ पहुंचा दे हम को कोड उन तक | | 
निकस जात मोरे जिया की कसक ॥ 
उच्चौ आटाडी चड़ि देख घटा । 
बिजुली रषि जात चमक चमक | 
तन थरूथरात पग डगमगात | 
सखो जियरा eta मोरा धकघक ॥ 
usar दे इत्यादि 
२ सुधर Wurm निठुराइ चतुराई | 
athe ज्ञान पड़ी तारी तनिक तनिक ॥ 
ats ax निस दिन चेन करत | 
काउ तरसार Saar के AAR ॥ 
पहुँचा दे इत्यादि 


Translation. 


Let somebody take me to him ; the desire (lit. the pain) of my heart 
will then be satisfied. 

Getting upon the roof of a high house I see the eloud ; the lightning 
again and again shines and disappears. 

My body is shaking and my feet trembling; my heart, O friend, is 


beating high. 
Let somebody take me to him, ete, 
0 fine Kándhá, I have known only a little of thy cunning and cruelty, 
With some thou passest day and night, while thou tantalisest others 


by only exhibiting thy brilliance. 
Let somebody take me to him, ete. 


॥ ४० ॥ होली गीत i 
कवन जात डज मे द्धि बेचन 
zw डारी चूनर सारी रे 
शक हाथे काँधा मेरो व्यंचरा जे पकड़ 
दूजे हाथ मोर सारी रे 
व्यान पड़ी बस de र मेहन 
नित sfs दीना गाली È 
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T'ranslation. * 

È Who will go to Brij to sell curds, 

(Seeing that) He (Krish'n) will sprinkle coloured water over one's 
chúnar and sáré ? 

For (on a previous occasion) Kándhá (Krish'n) caught hold of the 
skirts of my cloth with one hand, 

And with the other my sáré ; 

Then I said, O Mohan, I have fallen into thy power ; 

But every morning since then I curse him. 


॥ ४१ ॥ होली I 


१ पिचकारी से ari रुक डारी रू y 
भर पिचकारी ALga पर मारो 
भोज गई तन सारी = 
२ भीज गए मेरो घेर घाघरा 
सारी लाख इजारी रु 
पिचकारी से इत्यादि 
Translation. 
l, The Murári (Krish'n) has sprinkled coloured water with his syringe, I 
| A whole syringe full he has thrown on my face. 
ti My entire body has become wet. 
^ 2. My entire gown (ghágrá) has also become wet 
And my sárí (wearing cloth) worth a thousand lacs 
With a syringe, etc. 


A ॥ ४२ ॥ खम्माच ठमरी । | 
Sst बालम राज, केसी करू नहीं पड़त चन | 
Sat नालम राज 
तलफ तलफ fea बितत में का | 
चाँद पिया बिन नोद न व्यावेक 
उठी जिय मति तरसा E 
Sat बालम राज E 
Translation 
Come, 0 Balam Ráj, whatever I may do, I cannot get peace ; 
Come, O Balam Raj. — 
7 My — anguish, 
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॥ ४३ ॥ खम्माच ठुमरो । 


प्रीतम प्रीत लगाई सुरत मारी are बिसराई राम d 
quie इस्क में प्यारे उठाया इम ने गम सारी i 
fart में बन बन मन मारे मौला face से कर न्यारे 
प्रीतम प्रांत इत्यादि 
Translation. 
O beloved, having made love to me, why hast thou forgotten (to 
pay) attention to me. 


A In my love of thee, O beloved, I have endured all (manner of) pains; 
Broken-hearted I wander about in the forests; O God, relieve mo 


from (this pain of) separation. 
O beloved, etc. 


॥ 8४ ॥ खेमटा काफो में । 
केत समुझाव fam मानत नाची 
मानत नाही जिव्या मानत नाही 
नई नङ प्रीत सुतान पिया की 


+ 
बालों भालो कुछ जानत नाही 
Translation. 
However long you may remonstrate (with me), my mind will not 
listen, 


Oh, it will not listen, my mind will not listen. 

My love to my beloved lord (Hit. Sultán) is ever coming nnew, 

But being a simple-minded girl, I know nothing (of what will 
be the consequence). 


| ॥ ४५ ॥ खेमटा काफी मे | 

ia साँवली ata मो से aa नाको 

ama नाही जिया Braa नाही 

| हटो सखी मोदि जिन samat 
| लागि लगन ww ESA नाही 
== lation. 


I cannot forget the beautiful face (of my love) ; 

Oh I cannot forget, it cannot be removed from my mind. 
Away, friend, do not remonstrate with me ; 

The attachment once formed cannot be broken asunder. 
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— ed | पीलू ठुमरी । 
a ते अलबेलो रे 
इमारा कोई क्या कर 
gut arat की मे बड़ी € दुलारो रे 
घर म इमी ws 
हमारा कोइ क्या करे 

Translation. 


I nm young and lovely ; what (more) can any one do (for me) ? 

I am the greatly beloved of my husband ; ~ 
I am his single wife in the house. 

What (more) can any one do (for me) ? 


॥ ४७ ॥ पीलु ठुमरी । 


कला गाली न दे रे सुनेगे सब लोगवा 
स्यार पास के लोगवा सुनगे रे | 
सास सुनेगी जियरा मारी = > 
सुनंगे सब SII | 


Translation. 


Boy, don't joke with me, all people will hear ; | 
Yes, all my neighbours will hear. 

If my mother-in-law hears, she will kill me. 

All people will hear 


॥ ४८ ॥ देरा । 
बेस्या, बार न, afia, i अल, कूटो, "fc^, "SIUS | 
— ई «ur नदि आपना —— खगा, gt, सोनार ॥ 
Translation, | 
Prostitute, monkey, fire, water, hermit, weapon and wine-merchant :) हो. 
as well as parrot, needle and goldsmith—these ten are never one's friend, 


| ४८ ॥ देहरा । 
तुम में तीन गुण र्ग रूप FR X बास 
रेगुना pe में एक हैं कि भौर न बेठत पास 





a ng . 
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(उत्तर) भौरा रसिया फुल का कली कली रस 
wine के मित्र को पास न बेठन दे . 


Translation. 


O Champ (flower) thou hast three properties in thee: 
Colour, beauty and fragrance, 
(But) thou hast one defect, that the black-bee does not 
come near thee. 
Reply. The black-bee is the lover of flowers and it tastes the 
sweets of numerous flowers. 
I do not allow the friend of prostitutes to come near me. 





Notes from Vardha Mihira's Paiichasiddhántikd.— 
By G. THIBAUT, PHIL. Dr, 
PART I. 


THE MEAN MOTIONS OF THE PLANETS ACCORDING TO THE 
SURYA AND HOMAKA SIDDHA'NTAS. 


We are at present fairly well-acquainted with the general character 
of Hindú Astronomy and—among European scholars at least—there 
prevails no longer any doubt that the system exhibited in works like the 
Sürya Siddhánta, the Laghu-Aryabhatiya, etc. is an adaptation of Greek 
science. The time to which books like the Sürya Siddhánta must be 
ascribed from internal data, the date of Aryabhata,—if not the oldest, at 
least one of the oldest of the scientific Hindü Astronomers—which we 
know from his own statement, the fundamental similarity of the methods 
employed by the Greeks on the one and the Hindüs on the other side, 
the fact of terms of unquestionably Greek origin being met with in 
Indian astronomical works, and lastly the testimony which the Hindú 
writers themselves bear to the proficiency of the Yavanas in the Jyotisha 
S'üstra more than suffice to convince impartial judges that the enormous 
progress which a book of the class of the Surya Siddhanta marks on 
works of the nature of the Jyotisha Vedánga was not effected without 
. coming from the West. | 

But although the general fact of transmission is acknowledged the 
details of the process still stand in need of much elucidation, and we 
shall not be able to claim a full understanding of the position of the 
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Hindú system before we have succeeded in tracing the single steps of 
the gradual transformation by which it arose from its Greek prototype, 
and in assigning the reasons of the many important points of divergence 
of the two. Whether this task will ever be accomplished completely is 
doubtful. 'The chief obstacles in the way of success are the loss of 
several of the most important early Siddhántas which, as their names 
indicate, were specially connected with Western science, and the uncer- 
tainty whether the form in which the preserved Siddhántas have come 
down to us is the original one or has, in the course of time, undergone 
alterations. All we can do is to study with the greatest possible care 
those astronomical books which may to a certain extent make up for 
the mentioned loss, and enable us to gain some insight into the genesis 
and original condition of what we may call—in order to distinguish it 
from earlier and greatly inferior attempts—Scientific Hindü Astronomy. 

Among the works belonging to that class by far the most important 
is the so-called Paüchasiddhántiká by Varáha Mihira. References to 
this treatise which—as ita name implies—is founded on five Siddhántas, 
were occasionally made by European scholars from the first time when 
Hindú Astronomy began to attract attention. Manuscripts of the work 
itself indeed were not forthcoming for a long time, and the important 
quotations made from it by Colebrooke and subsequent writers, among 
whom Professor Kern is to be mentioned in the first place, were taken 
from later astronomical books, chiefly from the Commentary on Varihn 
Mihira's Brihat-Samhitá by Bhattotpala who in many places endeavours 
to render his explanations of the latter work more lucid by extracting 
corresponding passages from the Panchasiddhanti ká. These quotations 
were, however, amply sufficient to show the extraordinary importance 
which the treatise in question possesses for the history of Indinn astronomy, 
and it was therefore most weleome news to all students of Sanskrit when 
Dr. Bühler, whose sagacity and activity in tracing and rescuing from 
destruction really valuable Sanskrit books stand in no need of further 
praise, was able to announce in | 874 the discovery of a complete manu- 
script of the Paüchasiddhántiká, A second somewhat more correct 
manuscript of the work was later on discovered by the same scholar. 
Both manuscripts were purchased for the Bombay Government. 

Nothing conld now be more desirable than an early edition and 
translation of the entire Pafichasiddhántiká ; but unfortunately there 
are considerable obstacles in the way of a speedy realization of such a 
wish. In the first place, the two available manuscripts are exceedingly, 
in more than one case, hopelessly incorrect. In the second place, the 


text, even if presented in 8 correct and trustworthy shape, offers to the — — 
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into a clearer light by a — consideration of the class of books to — 
which the Paüchasiddhántiká belongs. | 
The Paüchasiddhántiká is a so-called karanagrantha. The only 
definition of the term ** karana " by a European scholar of which I know 
is the one given by Professor Kern, who says (preface to the Brihat 
Samhitá, p. 24) that a karana differs from a Siddhánta in this respect, 
that while in the latter the calculations refer to the beginning of the 
Yuga, in the former they refer to the Saka era. This statement is quite 
correct, bnt not full enough to give an adequate idea of the nature of a 
karana. A karana may be defined as n practical treatise on astronomy, 
i. e, a treatise which enables the astronomer to execute the common 
astronomical calculations known to the Hindüs with the greatest possible 
ease and despatch. While a Siddhánta explains the general principles 
of the Hindú astronomical system, and thereby enables the attentive 
student to construct for himself the rules which are to guide his calcu- 
lations, a karanagrantha exhibits those rules ready made and reduced 
to the most practical and succinct shape without, however, explaining the 
theory on which they are based. A karanagrantha is thus sufficient for 
all practical purposes, but not really intelligible without the study of the 
Siddhánta from which its rules are derived. That it takes for the 
starting-point of its calculations not the beginning of the Yuga or kalpa 
but that of the Saka era is of course merely a consequence of the desire 
to render ull calculations as easy and short as possible. The most im- 
portant books of the karana class are the Grahalighava by Ganeda 
Daivajna, the Bhásvati by S'atánanda, the Karanakutihala by Bhaskara 
and, among more ancient works, the Khandakhádyaka by Brahmagupta 
and, holding the first rank in importance, the Paüchasiddhántiká. 

This latter work has, however, a wider scope than an ordinary 
karagagrantha. It does not form the practical complement of one Sid- 
dhánta only, ns for instance the karanakutihala does with regard to the 
Siddhánta Siromani, but as its name indicates, it gives rules in accord- 
ance with five different Siddhántas. These Siddhántas are, as we now 
may see from the introductory verses of the Paüchasiddhántiká itself, 
while formerly our information regarding them was derived from the 
Brihat Samhita and its commentary, the Saura, Paulifa, Romaka, 
Vasishtha and Bráhmn or Paitamaha Siddbantas. Of these five Sid- 
E only the Saura or Sürya Siddhánta is known to exist at present. 
The २ पाई), Romaka, Paitimaha Siddhántas appear to be lost; I am 
doubtful whether the Vásishtha Siddhánta to which Varáha Mihira refers 

has come down to our time or not. We are thus on the whole not in a 
‘tion to elucidate the highly condensed and often altogether enig- 
matical rules-of the Paüchasiddhántiká by referring to the Siddhantas on 
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which they are founded, but must explain — by themselves as well as we 
can, availing ourselves of the fragmentary collateral information which 
may be derived from other sources, and must finally attempt to reconstrue 
from the karana rules the leading features of the Siddhántas on which 
they were founded. The latter part of the task is of course the most 
important, but at the same time the most difficult one, and we shall for 
the present succeed in itonly very partially. Were it not that Varáha 
Mihira has allowed himself in many points to be more circumstantial 
than ordinary karana-writers are, so that the Panchasiddhántiká may in 
fact be said to occupy a kind of intermediate position between a 
karana and a Siddhánta, the task would be an altogether hopeless one. 
As it is, it remains difficult enough and only the manifest importance of 
the book can maintain the zeal of the student whose efforts at unravelling 
the sense of the obscure stanzas are foiled more than once. There are 
of course a considerable number of passages which are by no means 
difficult to understand, some entire chapters even fall under that cate- 
gory; but then those chapters and passages are easy because they 
contain no matter new to us and merely restate what we already know 


from other sources. The chapters which add to our store of knowledge - 


are thronghout difficult, some of them 80 much so that there is no 
chance of their being fully understood until better manuscripts of the 
Paüchasiddhántiká are found. Other passages again, although difficult, 
may be explained satisfactorily. Some of this latter class, viz., those 
treating of the mean motions of the planets according to two Siddhintas 
will form the subject of this paper.* A few introductory remarks on 
the contents of the entire work and the consideration of a few specially 
interesting passages will be premised before we enter on our special 
task. 
The Paüchasiddhántiká appears to be divided into eighteen adhyá- 
yas, although the exact number may be a matter of some doubt, as in tlie 
manuscripts the endings of the chapters are not very clearly marked, and 


# I may mention here that I am engaged, with the nasistance of Pandit Sudhá- 
kara one of the foremost Jyotishis of Benares, in preparing an edition and transla- 
tion of the entire Paüchasiddhántiká na far as the deficiencies of the manuscripta 
etc. will allow. But as it is uncertain when this tusk will be accomplished, I think 
it advisable to publish in the interim some of the more interesting resulta. I avail 
myself of this opportunity to acknowledge tho very valuablo nssistanco I havo 


received from Pandit Sudhákara in preparing the present paper. He hns verified 


७ 


of the Bürya Siddhánta from the beginning of the Kalpa, an advice the carrying out 


of which led to most sati: 
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the numbering of the stanzas is carried on through several adhyáyas. The 
first adhyáya, called karapávatára, contains some introductory verses, ७ 
rule for the calculation of the ahargana, statements regarding the dif- 
ferent yugas used in the Paulifa, Romaka, Sürya Siddhántas, and some _ 
rules regarding the calculation of the regents of the years, months, ete, 
The second very short adhyáya is called at its end nakshatrádichheda and 
apparently contains rules about the mean places of the moon, length 
of day and night, shadow, ete. "The third adhyaya is marked at the end 
“ Paulifa Siddhánta " and contains the most important rules for the 
calculation of the mean place of the sun, the true places of sun and 
moon, the moon's node, latitude, terrestrial longitude, ayana, etc. The 
fourth adhyáya, marked merely as “* karanádhyáyas chaturthah " contains 
the table of sines and matter corresponding to that of the third 
adhyfya of the Sürya Siddhanta. The very short fifth adhyáya is 
entitled S‘atidarfanam. The sixth adhyáya contains chandragrabanam, 
i.e, the rules for calculating lunar eclipses according to the Pauliía 
 Siddhánta, the matter of all the preceding chapters having been merely 
preliminary to the calculation of eclipses. The seventh adhyáya treats 
of solar eclipses ** Pauliga siddhánte ravigrahagam." The eighth chapter 
treats of the calculation of solar eclipses aecording to the Homaka 
Siddhánta and contains at the same time all the general information 
about the Romaka Siddhánta which the Pafichasiddhántiká affords. The 
ninth adhyáya has for its subject the calculation of solar eclipses accord- 
ing to the Sürya Siddhánta with preliminary statements about the mean 
motions, etc. of sun and moon. The tenth adhyáya treats of lunar 
eclipses according to the same Siddhánta. The eleventh adhyáya called 
at its close “avarpanityekidaso 'dhyáyah " contains additional matter 
about eclipses. The twelfth very short adhyáya “ paitámahasiddhánte 
dváda£o-dhyáyah ” is the only chapter which treats of the Paitámaha 
or Bráhma Siddhánta, The thirteenth adhyáya “ trailokyasamsthánam "' 
contains information akin to that which is found in the twelfth chapter 
of the Stirya Siddhánta. The fourteenth adhyáya “ chhedyakayantrami " 
gives information about astronomical instruments, etc. The fifteenth 
adhyáya “ jyotishopanishad " states the differences produced in eclipses 
of the sun by difference of locality; the different opinions about the 
beginning of the day, etc. The sixteenth adhyáya “ sdryasiddhinte 
madhyagatilh " states the mean motions of the planets according to the 
Sürya Siddhánta, The seventeenth adhyáya '" tárágrahasphutikaragam ” 
gives the rules for ealeulating the true places of the planets. "The last 
adhyáyn “ Paulisasiddhánte tárágraháh " contains rules about the heliacal 
rising and sitting ete. of the planets, apparently according to the 
Paulisa Siddhánta. 
k K 
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The introductory verses in which Varáha Mihira states the purport * 
of the entire Panchasiddhántikà run ns follows :— 


द्निकरयसिष्ठप॒वान्‌ विविधमुनोंन्द्रान्‌ प्रणम्य भतवादों । 
जनकं गसं च शास्त्र येनाक्तिन्नः छते। बोधः ॥ 
पूवचायेमतेभ्यो यच्छ छलघ॒स्फुर्ट «prs । 
तत्तद्हाविकलमचं* रदस्यमभ्यद्यते वक्तम्‌ ॥ 
पौ लिशरामकव।सिष्ठसौरपंतामदास्त पञ्च सिद्धान्ताः | 
पञ्चभ्यो दावादं व्याष्यातौ ब्लाटदेजेन ॥ 
पौल्तिशतिथिः† स्फुटो ऽसौ तस्यास्रस्तु रामकप्रोक्तः} । 
स्प्ष्टतरः साविचः परिशेषौ दूरविश्वष्टो ॥ N 
यत्तत्परं रतस्य मति मतियेच तन्लकाराणाम्‌ | | 
लद्इमपचछाथ मत्स रमसस्तप्रिन्‍्दत्ये TY भनेः ॥ 
दिकश्थिलिविमर्दकर्ण प्रमाणवेला ग्रहाग्रहाविन्दाः | 
लाराग्रहसंयेोश देश|न्तरसाधनं३ चास्मिन ॥ 
सममण्डल be CTS शाळ्ूःवच्छाया|| । 
उपकरणाययक्षज्यावल्तम्बकापक्रमायानि ॥ 
These verses are followed by the rule concerning the calculation of 
हि the ahargana which will be considered later on. In the last chapter the 
author names himself as Varáha Mihira of Avanti. 
I further extract a statement found in the 3rd chapter which is of f 
considerable interest as containing a very clear indication of the depen- 
dence of Hindú astronomy on Greek science. We read there: 


यवन।न्तरजा नाडयः सप्नायन्त्यां१| जिभागसंयुक्ताः | 
वारणस्यां fata: साधनसन्यच वच्छामि ॥ 
“The nidis arising from the difference in longitude from Yavana, 
(i. e., Yavanapura) are seven and ७ third in Avanti, nine in Benares ; the 
method of ascertaining them I will state elsewhere." "a 
The verse contains a statement of the difference in longitude between k 
Ujjain and Benares on the one side and Yavanapura on the other side. ^ 
That by the latter name (which occurs in another place of the Patcha- 
siddhántiká also) we have to understand Alexandria has been remarked 
by Professor Kern already; the passage we are considering at present 


-A सज्ञादिदा विज्ञषम० उ. तत्तदिरहाखिल्तम० 
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furnishes the proof. The real eastern longitude (from Greenwich) of 
Ujjain is 75° 5]’ 45", that of Benares 83° 3' 4९, that of Alexandria 29? 
#2"; therefore, the seconds being neglected, Ujjain is in 46° E. Long. 
Benares in 53° II* E. Long. from Alexandria. If we now, on the other hand, 
calculate the difference in longitude of the mentioned three places from 
the difference in time stated by Varáha Mihira we obtain 44? as the 
longitude of Ujjain from Alexandria and 54° as the longitude of Benares 
from the same place. The error involved in WVaráha Mihira’s deter- 
mination is not inconsiderable, but not greater than might have been 
expected, certainly not too great for our assuming with confidence that 
Yavanapura is to be identified with Alexandrin.* As a transfer of Hel- 
lenic astronomy to India could not have taken place without some 
determination of the interval in longitude we might assume such छ deter- 
mination to have been made even if no trace of it had been preserved in 
India; still it is satisfactory to find the determination explicitly stated 
in the book which professes to give an account of the fundamental Sid- 
dhántas. 

Before leaving this subject we must refer to another passage of the 
Paüchasiddhántiká which is quoted by Bhattotpala, and which has been 
supposed to contain likewise a statement about the difference in longi- 
tude between Ujjain and Alexandria. It occurs in the l5th adhyáya 
and need not be reprinted here in full as it has already been published 
by Professor Kern in his paper on some fragments of Aryabhata, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX, I5S6S and again in the Preface to 
his edition of the Brihat Samhitá, p. 53. The two lines immediately 
concerning us here are given by Professor Kern, as follows : 


रव्युदये लङ्कायां सिंचाचार्थण दिनगणोऽभिच्षितः । 
यवनानां निशि quran say ay ear ॥ 


and rendered ** Sinháchárya states the sum of days (to begin) from sun- 
rise at Laünká and, if we adopt this, they must begin in the country of 
the Yavanas at the time that ten muhürtas of the night are past." From 
this Professor Kern concludes that in the opinion of Varáha Mihira the 
meridian of Yavana-pura has a longitude west from the meridian of 


क Professor Kern notices the possibility of Yavanapura being not Alexandria 
but Constantinople, but rejects it on the ground of no first meridian ever having 
been drawn over the latter place. If we identified Yavanapura with Constantinople 
we should reduce the above-mentioned error of longitade by one degree; but never- 
theless its identification with Alexandria is much more likely if wo consider firstly 
the general importance of Alexandria ; secondly, ita geographical position with regard 
to Indin, and thirdly, its having been the place where the system of Greek astronomy 
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Laüká, of 60 degrees. (See Preface, p. 54.) This translation of the 
text as given by Bhattotpala and the inference he draws from it are 
indeed quite correct; but we see at once that the passage as it stands 
cannot be reconciled with the one translated above from which there 
results a difference of longitude amounting to 44° only. The apparent 
contradiction is solved when we turn to the text of the Panchasiddhántiká 
as exhibited in the two manuscripts available at present. For there the 
reading at the conclusion of the second line is not aA Tag but aANT, 80 
that we have to translate '* Simhachirya states the sum of days to begin 
from sunrise at Lanká ; when ten muhürtas of the night of the Yavanas 
are passed (the day is stated to begin) by their guru, (i.e, the guru of 
the Yavanas who I suppose is no other than the often-quoted astrono- 
mical writer Yavaneévara)." The two lines therefore contain uncon- 
nected statements, and do not in any way enable us to draw a conclusion 
about what Varáha Mihira considered to be the relative longitude of 
Laüká (or Ujjain) and Alexandria. In addition I quote a passage from 
some unknown writer found in the Marichi (on Siddhánta-Siromapi, 
Ganitádhyáya, Madhyamádhikára, deéintara) which being apparently a 
periphrase of the passage from the Paüchasiddhántiká confirms the text 
and translation of the latter as given above: 


केचिय्‌ वारं सवितुददयात्‌ ME दिनाधात्‌ i 
भाने।रधास्तमथसमयादुचिरे केचिदेवस ॥ 
वारास्यादिं खवनब्टपतिदिडमहूतें निशायां i 
लाडाचायेः कथथति पुनद्यार्थे राचे स्व तन्त्र ॥ 


“Some declare the day to begin from sunrise, others from noon ; 
again others from the moment when the sun has half set. The prince 
of the Yavanas reckons the beginning of the day from (the moment 
when) ten muhürtas of the night (are past), Látáchárya again in his 
book from midnight." 

Here the * yavananripatih" of the third line answers to the 
yavanaguru of Varáha Mihira and renders the identification of the 
latter with YavaneSvara more probable. The statement made in the 
last line abont Látáchárya is mistaken as, according to the Paücha- 
siddhántiká, that writer reckoned the beginning of the day from sunset, 
while midnight was chosen as starting-point by Aryabhata. 

After these preliminaries we now enter on a discussion of those 

of the Paüchasiddhántiká which contain the rules for the cal- 
culation of the mean places of the planets according to the Surya and 


Romaka Siddhántas. Beginning with the former we at first ए a 


stanza of the lst adhyáya which furnishes us with the requisite informa 
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tion about the yuga acknowledged by the 86798 Siddhánta as known to 
Varáha Mihira. 
वर्षायुते ७तिप्नें जबवसखुगणरसरसाः स्युरथिमास्ताः i 
सायिजे शरनवख्ते ल्ड्रियाणं वाश्राम्तिथिप्रब्लयाः n 


“According to the Sürya Siddhánta there are in 50,000 years 
66,389 intercalary months and L045, 005 omitted lunar days." 

Comparing these statements with those to be found on the same 
point in the hitherto known Sürya BSiddhánta, we observe of course at 
once that the Panchasiddhántiká, ns was to be expected from a karana- 
vrantha, employs reduced numbers. The known Sürya Siddhánta gives 
the corresponding figures for a maháynga of 4,320,000 years of which period 
the I80,000 years of the Paitchasiddhantiké are the twenty-fourth part. 
We therefore multiply the 66,389 intercalary months by 24 and find that 
the product L503, 336 agrees with the figure which the Sürya Siddhánta 
(I 38) gives for the intercalary months. We, however, meet with a 
discrepancy when comparing the two statements regarding the number 
of the omitted lunar days. The Sürya Siddhánta (I. 38) assumes the 
number of omitted lunar days in one maháyuga to be 25,082,252, while 
the number stated above, ,045,095, multiplied by 24 gives as product 
25,082,280, which figure exceeds the former one by 28. If we now 
proceed to deduce from the above statements about the nature of : 
the yuga of the Sürya Siddhánta as known to Varáha Mihira the 
length of the sidereal solar year (by caleulating according to the 
known Indian fashion the number of the tithis of the entire yuga, 
deducting from it the tithikshayas and dividing the remainder by 
the number of solar years) we obtain as the result 365% 6^ I2 36°; while 
the length of the year of the known Sürya Siddhánta, in accordance 
with the smaller number of the omitted lunar days, amounts to a little 
more, viz., 3659 6^ ]2’ 36:56". The discrepancy is a slight one, but it 

" suffices to show that the Sürya Siddhánta which Varaha Mihira had 
before himself was different from the one known to us. It might perhaps 
be objected that the discrepancy is only an apparent one, Varáha Mihira 
having slightly changed one of the numbers of the Sürya Siddhánta in 
order to be nble to reduce all numbers more considerably and thereby 
to establish more convenient rules for calculation, That the karana 
writers are in the habit of proceeding in that manner is well-known, and 
we shall see later on that Varáha Mihira submits in certain cases the 

P exact numbers to certain alterations. The present case, however, is of 

a different nature. The passage abont the yuga of the Súrya Siddhánta 

is not an independent rule, in the formulation of which the writer might 
have allowed himself certain liberties, but a mere statement reproducing 
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the doctrnes of another work, and ns such it would be of no value 
whatever if it were not strictly accurate. We shall moreover meet later 
on with several other instances showing that the mere fact of Varáha 
Mihira's statements not agreeing with the known Sürya Siddhánta is 
not sufficient to throw a doubt on their accuracy, It is finally to be 
remarked that the solar year of the Strya Siddhánta ns known to 
Varáha Mihira is identical with the solar year of that Paulisa Siddhánta 
about which Bhattotpala in his commentary on the Brihat Samhita has 
given us some information (Cf. Colebrooke's Essays, IT, p. 365). 

We next turn to some verses containing rules for the caleulation of 
the mean places of sun and moon according to the Surya Siddhanta, 
They are found in the 9th adhyáya : 

pru «की waray विपक्षवेदाणंवे ऽकं सिद्धान्ते । ॥ 
स्वरखदिडिनवयमाडते mere दिनदले श्वन्त्याम्‌ * ॥ 

“The (mean place of the) sun is found, for midday nt Avanti, by 
multiplying the ahargana by 800, deducting 442, and then dividing by 
292,207." 

This verse contains two elements which are to be considered 
separately ; in the first place a general rule for calculating the mean 
place of the sun, in the second place a so-called kshepa, i. e., an either 


- additive or subtractive quantity whose introduction into the rule enables 


us to take for the starting-point of our calculations the epoch of the 
karana instead of the beginning of the yuga. The general rule is 
understood without difficulty. It bases on the proportion: if in 
65,746,575 sávana days (i. e, the sávana days contained in 80,000 
years), there take place I50,000 revolutions of the sun or, both numbers 
being reduced by 225, if 800 revolutions take place in 292,207 days, 
how many revolutions will take place in the given ahargana ? The result 
is the mean place of the sun at the end-of the given ahargana. We now 
turn to the kshepa 442. If on the first Chaitra S'aka 427, which date 
is the starting-point of all calculations of the Paiichasiddhintiki,f the 
sun had performed an entire number of revolutions without remainder 

kshepa would of course not be required. The actnal kshepa, 442 on 


the other hand shows that at the mentioned time 
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* Both manuscripts read in the first line g@ in the second sycurg wm 
The second emendation is shown by calculation to be necessary. Both omendations 
nre borne out — the manuscripts of Bhattotpala who quotes 
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to a complete revolution or, which comes to the same, that the sun had v 
then performed a number of complete revolutions plus SORT of a | 
revolution. Now in order to explain this kshepa we must ascertain - ! 
according to what principles and starting from which period Varaba 

Mihira calculated the mean place of the sun on the Ist Chaitra Saka 
427. The principles are doubtless those on which the statement con- 
cerning the nature of the yuga and the general rule for calculating the 
sun's mean places are founded, and we can therefore be in no uncertainty 
as to the method of forming the ahargana and calculating from it the 
madhyama Sürya. Less certain is the epoch beginning from which the 
ahargana is to be formed. If we try the different possibilities we find 
that neither the beginning of the Kaliyuga nor the end of the Kritayuga 
lead to the above-stated kshepa, that, however, a calculation starting from 
the beginning of the kalpa gives the desired result, although the course 
of procedure involves a few small irregularities. I will succinctly state 
the details of the caleulation in order to facilitate its control. The sum 
of years (the varshagana) from the beginning of the kalpa to the epoch 
of the karana amounts to |,955,883,606 ( I3. 720, 000 to the end of the 
krita, 2,.60,000 for Tretá and Dvápara, 3,.79 from beginning of Kali to 
Saka, 427 from Saka to epoch of Karana). From the varshagana we 
deduce in the customary manner (availing ourselves, however, of the 
elements of the yuga as stated by Varáha Mihira, not of the correspond- 
ing elements of the known Surya Siddhánta) the adhimásas, which we 


find to amount to 72.4,384, 203 + oil . Instead of those we take, 


svalpántaratvát, 72.384 204 and thus obtain as the number of chándra- 
másas for the entire stated period 24, 494, 287. 476. Multiplying this 
number by 30 we get the tithis from which we deduce, by means of 
the statement about the tithikshayas of the yuga, the number of the 
È ishta kshayáha. We find II, 806, oes 206 + 7 7 7. Instead of this 

we take l,356,023,207 which deducted from the tithis gives for the 

ishta sávana ahargana T7A 4083, 604,078. Multiplying this number by 

800, according to the general rule abont the mean places of the sun, 
| and dividing by 292,207 we find that the sun has performed, from the 
* beginning of the kalpa down to the epoch of the  Paüchasid- 
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| | dhántiká, L,955,883,606 — 399207 revolutions. The required kshepa is 
[t mh — — But now we have to remember that the ahargapa of the 

|J ç Surya Siddbánta gives the mean places of the planets at midnight at 
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yoa 


Lanka while the rule of Varaha Mihira is, as we have seen, meant to 
give their mean places at noon. We therefore have to deduct from the 
mean place of the sun as found hitherto his mean motion for half a day, 
in order to obtain his mean place on the preceding noon, This mean 


400 


- z O00 | EX C = 
motion fora day is 392207 ' half of which is 02207 ombining this 


42 
t i "uf : y i ॥ ‘i — — — — 
subtractive quantity with the one found above ( 299907 ) we get 


442 
— 292207' 
result has therefore justified the small assumptions made in the calcula- 
tion of the ahargana ; the latter will moreover receive additional con- 
firmation from the rules about the mean places of the moon and the 
planets which will be discussed later on. 
The period of 800 years comprising 292,207 sávana days whereby 
ह) to calculate the mean place of the sun is of frequent occurrence in Indian 
astronomical writings and tables. It is employed by Brahmagupta in the 
Khanda-khádya. It is found in the Siamese astronomical rules which | 
became known in Europe as early as ]I685 and were first interpreted by ०, 
Cassini. It is likewise used in the astronomical tables sent to France by 
the Père Patouillet and explained by Bailly in his Traité de l'Astronomie 
Indienne et Orientale, (p. 54; Discours préliminaire, p. xi). 
The verse which in the Paüchasiddhántiká follows next on the one 
explained above runs as follows : ॥ 


नवशतसखदखग णिते स्वरे कपक्ता म्ब रस्व रतु ने । 
पडूजेन्द्रियनववसुविषयजिने भे।जिते चन्द्र: ॥ 
(In the first line we have to read oati ; in the second line, as will 
appear from the calculation, vefa. ; B. readewarsif gs.) 
“ Multiply (the ahargana) by 900,000, deduct 670,2]7 and divide 
by 24,589,506 ; the result is the mean place of the moon." The general 
rule about the mean places of the moon which is contained in this 
verse is easily explained from the statements on the yuga of the Surya 
Siddhánta which we have had occasion to consider. The yuga com- 
prises 80,000 years. Multiplying these by l2 and adding the intercalary 
months we have 2,226,389 lunar synodical months. Again adding 
to these the ]80,000 revolutions of the sun we get 2,406,389 as the 
number of the sidereal revolutions of the moon which take place in one 
yuga. (Dividing by the last number the sávana days of the yuga we 
find as the length of the sidereal month 274 7^ 43° I260°, , Tw length 
Du of the sidereal month of the known Süryn Siddhánta amounts to 27! 7" 
| 43 2-64"). From the fact of 2,406,389 sidereal revolutions of the moon 


the exact quantity stated in Variha Mihira's rule. The 
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given ahargana might of course be deduced directly; smaller 

were, however, desirable ns facilitating the calculations, and Varáha 
Mihira therefore substituted .the relation of 900,000 revolutions to 
24,589,500 days which offers the advantage of a smaller divisor, and a 
not only smaller but also much simpler multiplicator, The substitution 
involves indeed a slight inaccuracy since 900,000 revolutions of the moon 
take place in 24,589,506 + — days, the fractional part of which 
quantity is neglected in the general rule. The error which results 
therefrom is, although insignificant, not to remain uncorrected and 


WVuráhn Mihira adds therefore (after one intervening verse nbout the 
mean place of the moon's uchcha) the following rule : 


शश्िविषयप्नानोन्देः खाकेशिक्तानि मपडस्तानि nuu | 
स्वोच्चे दिगप्लानि धनं ख्वरद्खयमोडते विकल्ताः ॥ 

“ Multiply the (elapsed) revolutions of the moon by 5l and divide 
by 3,I20; the (resulting ) seconds are to be deducted (from the mean 
place of the moon as found by the general rule). (The second part of 
the rule refers to the moon’s uchcha). The correction stated here is 
easily accounted for. By a proportional calenlation we find that the 


. _TABUGG s ; 
moon performs in 2306389 of a day about I4,708 seconds of a circle. "To 


80 much consequently the error resulting from the neglect of the frac- 
tion amounts for 900,000 revolutions. The error for one revolution is 


therefore equal to E UU seconds or, as Varáha Mihira prefers to ex- 





| Sl 
press it, reducing both numbers by 288, to (about) I seconds. The 


explanation of the kshepa, 670,2]7 is not quite so simple as that of the 
solar kshepa. We of course ngain employ the kalpády-nhnrgana which 
hnd Jed to a satisfactory result in the case of the sun's mean place. If 
we, however, proceed according to the general rule given by Vardha 
Mihira, multiplying that ahargane by 900,000 and dividing by 24,589,506 
and finally applying the prescribed correction, we find that the remainder 
combined with the moon's mean motion for half a day does not equal the 
stated kshepa. The fact is that a — correct rules and approxi- 
i accurate corrections nre wp able to comparatively short periods, 
but become altogether mislending if periods of very considerable length 
as for instance the kalpády-ahargana are concerned. In such cases we 
must discontinue the use of reduced factors and employ absolutely correct 
numbers. In the present instance we consequently have to employ the 


Lh A 












being contained in 65,746,575 days the mean place of the moon for any — | 
ashes 
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number of lunar months and sávana days of the entire yuga. We 
multiply the kalpády-ahargana as formed above by 2,406,389 (== the 
number of the sidereal revolutions of the moon in a yuga), divide by 
65,746,575 (= number of sávana days), reject the quotient which ex- 
presses the complete revolutions and keep the remainder 65,57,822 which 
indicates that at the time of the epoch the moon had, in addition to the 


65 L5 7822 


complete revolutions, performed 65746578 of a revolution or, which is 


588753 ६; T Thi 
the same, that 65746575 Were wanting to a complete revolution. "This 


fraction, in order to be capable of being introduced into the general 
rule must be turned into 24,589,506'; which being done we obtain 
पहाड . To this quantity again we have to add half the amount of 
h । t 450000 . : 

the moon's daily mean motion — 2i559508 *” order to find the mean 
place of the moon at noon instead of the following midnight. The addi- 
tion of the two subtractive quantities gives — 670,I97, which quantity 
differs by 20 only from the kshepa stated in Varáha Mihira's rule: the 
diserepancy to whatever reasons it may be owing is much too small to 
be taken into account; the difference in the mean place of the moon at 
the time of the epoch which results from it amounts to L 3” only. 

The rule following next on the one referring to the mean motion of 
the moon teaches how to find the mean place of the moon's uchcha. A 
few unimportant emendations being made, it runs as follows : 


नवशतगणिते द्द्याङ्गठ सविषयग णाम्ब रतु यमपच्चान्‌ | 
नवचसखुखन्नाछाम्बरनयाख्िभक्त nrw ॥ 
'* Add 2,260,356 to (the ahargana) multiplied by 900 and divide by 
2,908,789 ; the result is the mean place of the uchcha of the moon." 
From the general rule involved in the above viz, that 900 revolu- 
tions of the moon's uchcha take place in 2,908,789 days, it follows that one 
revolution occupies 3,23]% 23^ 42' I6:76", Comparing this period with 


the duration of the revolution according to the known Sürya Biddhánta 


which amounts to 3,2329 2^ I4 53-4" we feel at once inclined to suspect 
that the difference of the two quantities which is rather considerable is 
not merely owing to Varáha Mihira's desire of establishing a rule offering 


for practical calculations but results from a real discrepancy of — | 
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Stirya Siddhánta known to Varáha Mihira, multiply the ],577,97,500 
days of the maháyuga by 900 and divide by 2,908,789 we get as 
quotient nearly 488,2I9.  Varáha Mihira's Sürya Siddhánta there- 
fore reckoned 80 many revolutions of the uchcha to one maháyuga 
and it is of interest to remark that it therein exactly agreed with tho 
doctrine of Aryabhata (see the Aryabhatiya edited by Kern, p. 6). 
We finnlly test the exactness of our assumption by the calculation of the 
kshepa stated in Varáha Mihira's rule, Multiplying the kalpády-ahar- 
gana as ascertained before by 458,2l9 and dividing the product by 
,577,97,800 (the number of the days of a yuga) we get as remainder 
L226408787 
l5779l7800 
the revolution incomplete at the epoch of the karaga into 2,908,789ths 
in order to render it capable of being introduced into the general rule, 
we obtain for the numerator 2260805 (and a small fraction). From 
this positive kshepa we finally deduct 450 = half the daily motion of the 
uchcha in order to carry back the mean place to the preceding noon ; the 
remainder 2,260,357 differs by one only from the kshepa stated in the rule. 
It thus appears that the number we had assumed for the revolutions of 
the uchcha according to Varáha Mihira's Sürya Siddhánta is the right one. 
Varáha Mihira finally applies a correction which becomes necessary in 
consequence of reduced and slightly inaccurate figures having been em- 
ployed in the general rule. The amount of this correction is stated in 
the second half of the verse quoted above शशिविषयप्नानोनदोंः ete, Iam, 
however, unable for the present to account for it by calculation. The 
fault possibly lies with the corruption of the manuscripts, 

The same chapter contains a rule for calculating the mean places of 
the moon's node; which I am, however, unable to explain. We therefore 
turn now to the l6th adhyáya which treats of the mean places of tho 
so-called tárá-grahas. The text of this short adhyáya runs as follows : 


रघ निशाध eru तारायछनिणेये। :कसिद्धान्ते। * 
लचेन्दुपुतरशक्रों तुल्यगतो मध्यमाकेण । + 
जोवस्य शताभ्यस्ते द्वेचियमा ग्रिजिसागर विभजेत्‌ । f 


qmi कुजस्य चन्द्राइलं तु सप्ताएपद्धक्षस | 3 
सौरस्य सदखग णाहतुरसश्टन्यतुं पट्कमुनिख को: || 


७ A. B. oqat A. feri ri Pao B. ०ग्रद्मएकसि* 
+ A. महमा० B. ०मार्केसा. 
३ n. femur. 





Converting the quantity which expresses the fraction of 
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यक्षब्ध तेभगणाः शेषा मध्यग्रड्ठाः wade | ॐ 
दुश दश भगणो भगणे संशाध्यास्तत्पराः सुरेव्धस्थ I + 
aaa: कुजस्य देयाः way ara विशेषध्यास्त ‡ 
राशिचतुटचमं शद्ध यं कस्ता विंश लिवसुसमेताः । § 
argy afe: AYA म ध्यमाण्यव (2) | 
wel भागा fania: ewet गरो afana था 
क्षेपः कुजस्य यस तिथिपञ्चज्िंशच्च राग्याद्याः । ** 
शतगणिते यधशो घ्रं स्वरनवसप्ाएभाजिते क्रमशः | tt 
व्यचार्धपञ्चमास्तत्पराद्च भगणाहलाः ST: | 
mams दशगणिते gaa भक्ते स्वरणं वास्धियमेः | §§ 
ayain देखा Paten भगणसंग णिलाः । |||) 
सिंरुस्य वस्तुयमांशाः cer faia ज्ञरो घ्रधनस्‌ । ¶ 
शोध्याः सितस्य विकलाः शश्िरसनवपञ्ञग णद्‌छनाः *** 
(The few remaining verses of the adhyáya will be quoted below.) 
"l. The determination of the (mean places of the) smaller planets 
(i. e., the grahas except sun and moon) for midnight at Avanti is as 
follows : 
*2. Mercury and Venus have the same motion with the mean sun. 


*4 For Mars multiply the ahargana by 3 and divide by 687. 

“5. For Saturn multiply the abargana by I000 and divide by 
I0,756,066 

46. The quotients are the entire revolutiogs, the remainders are the 
mean places of the planets in their order. 

“7, For each revolution of Jupiter 30 tatparas (thirds, i. e., sixtieth 
parts of a second) are to be deducted 

“g, ३३ tatparas are to be added for each revolntion of Mars; 
5 are to be deducted for each revolution of Saturn 

“9, ]0. 4 signs, 2 degrees, 28 minutes and 49 seconds are to be 
added to the mean place of Saturn. 

५ ]], 8 degrees, 6 minutes and 20 seconds are the additive quantity 


for Jupiter 










* 5. सक्चखगुणा १०००। झतुरस tt B. «fad 
+ B. दशशांशभगणे tt A, oqa: B. इताज्षिपा ` 
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“3. For Jupiter multiply the ahargaga by I00 and divide by 
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minutes. 
"]3. For the Sighra of Mercury, multiply the ahargana by ]00 and 
divide by 8,797. 


q 
‘ 


“l4. There the kshepa amounts to the product of four and a half - 


tatparas into the (accomplished) revolutions. - 
५३३, For the Sighra of Venus multiply the ahargana by IO and 
divide by 2,247. 


* ]6, To be added are ten and a half seconds multiplied by the revo- 
j lutions. 
" ५], 28 degrees of Leo (i. e, 4 signs plus 28 degrees) and l7 


minutes are the additive quantity of the Sighra of Budha. 

“l8, From (the Sighra of) Venus are to be deducted 332,96 

seconds,” 

Of these sixteen lines, lines ] to 6 contain rules for the calculation of 
the mean places of the five planets. Lines 7 and 8 state what corrections 
Ai have to be applied to the mean places of Jupiter, Mars and Saturn if calcu- 
lated according to the rules previously laid down. Lines 9 to l2 inform us 

what quantities are to be added to the mean places calculated and eorrected 

according to the preceding rules, ४. e., they state the me am longitudes of 

the planets nt the epoch of the Karana. Lines ]l3 to lb contain the rules 

for calculating and correcting the mean places of the Sighra of Mercury 
* and Venus. 

| , Letus now enter into details and compare the above statement re- 

garding the planets’ periods of revolution with what is known from other 

* ™ sources, Of Jupiter it i#stated in line 3 that it performs lOO revolutions 

in 433,232 days; one revolution therefore occupies 4,332:32 days. This 

nearly agrees with the doctrine of the published Sárya Siddhanta which 

counts 364,220 revolutions of Jupiter to I maháyuga of 4,320,000 years, 

and consequently, the maháyuga comprising |,577,9l7,828 days, l revolu- 

tion to 4,332:3,206,523 days. A small difference between Jupiter's periods 



















Siddhanta of the Pafichasiddhantika results of course from the repeatedly 
mentioned fact’of the yuga of the latter work comprising 28 days less. We 
therefore assume at first that the SüryaSiddhánta of the Panchasiddhántiká 
also gave 364,220 revolutions to 3 yuga, and therefrom derive the exact 
AUG = 4,332:3,205,754. From this it 
i appears that the general rule given above, according to which I revolution 
E 4 comprises 4,332:32 days, is inaccurate aud stands in need of a correction. 


_ In order to ascertain the amount of the latter we take the difference of the 
* accurate and the approximate periods of revolution — 00005754 and there- 


J 


period of one revolution 


Es 


l 


४ ]2, For Mars the additive quantity are 2 signs, l5. degrees, 35 - i M. 


of revolution according to the known Sürya Siddhanta and the Sürya. 
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from derive by means of a proportion (4,3532-3,205,754 : 360 = 00005754 : 
` Xx) that fractional part of a circle which Jupiter passes through in the 
0:0005754th of a day. The result are IO” of a cirele. Thereby is ex- 
plained the rule given in line 7 according to which lO" for each revolution 
have to be deducted from the mean place of Jupiter resulting from line 3. 
We finally have to explain the kshepa stated in line ll. Multiplying the 
kalpády-ahnrgana by 364, 220 and dividing by the days of a mahayuga 
we find that from the beginning of the kalpa down to the epoch of the 

र I775393 
book, Jupiter had performed I6490909 + ५55555 
fraction turned into degrees, minutes etc. gives 8° 6’ 20" for the mean 
longitude of Jupiter at the time of the epoch. As according to line I, tho 
rules for the mean longitudes of the planets refer to midnight at Avanti, 
the deduction of half a day's mean motion which had to be made in the 
case of sun, moon and moon's apsis is not required here. 

We next turn to Mars. According to line 4, | revolution of Mars 
takes place in 687 days. The round number clearly shows the rule to be 
only an approximate one, andit now becomes our task to ascertain the 
exact determination on which it is founded. According to the published 
Sürya Siddhánta, Mars performs J revolution in 686°99,749,394 days, and 
it so might appear that the approximate value 687 presupposes the more 
accurate value 686:9,974... (if we neglect for the moment the small differ- 
ence resulting from the slightly different number of the days of a yuga 
according to the two Sürya Siddhántas) and that consequently the 
Sürya Siddhánta of the Paüchasiddhántiká, as Us as the known Sürya 
Siddhánta counts 2,296,832 revolutions of Mars 00 | maháyuga. But if on 
this assumption we try to explain the correction of Mars' mean place which 
is stated in line 8 and the kshepa mentioned in line l2, we are unsuccess- 
ful and conclude therefrom that our assumption has been premature. We 
therefore try the opposite course and proceed to deduce the number of 
revolutions which Mars performs in one yuga from the correction of 
fourteen tatparas for each revolution. If Mars, as the general rule teaches, 
performs 360° in 687 days, it passes through IA" in 0°000l24 ... of a 
day. "This fraction has therefore to be deducted from the approximate 

period of revolution, 687 days, when the remainder, 686:099874 ... days, 
indientes the accurate period of revolution. By this again we divide 
the days of the yuga (,577,97,800). The quotient, ———— indicates 
that according to the Súrya Siddhánta of the Paüchnasiddhán Mars 
| ms in one yuga 2,296,824 revolutions; which number agrees with 
uspiam given in the Aryabhatiya, (p. 4) and likewise in the Paulida Sid- 


revolutions. The 
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‘the kshepo stated in line I2 ; for if we multiply by it the kalpddy-ahargane 
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and divide by the number of the days of a yugn, the remainder, which 
indicates the mean longitude of Mars at the time of the epoch, is 2* l5° 
3०“, 

Passing on to Saturn we find it stated in line 5 that l000 revolutions 
of the planet occupy l0,705,066 days. One revolution therefore occupies 
IOTGGS OGG days. The difference of this value from the corresponding 
value which results from the statements of the known Sürya Siddhanta, 
viz, I07657730746], is too considerable for us to assume that the Sürya 
Siddhinta of the Paiichasiddhántiká should have agreed with the known 
Sürya Siddhánta in reckoning ]46,568 revolutions of Saturn to I 
maháyuga. In order to find the number of revolutions actually acknow- 
ledged by the former work we therefore again have recourse to the 
correction of Saturn’s mean longitude. As according to the latter (see 
line 8) 5" have to be deducted for each revolution of Saturn, the period 
assumed for Saturn's revolution in the general rule is too short and has 
to be lengthened by the time which Saturn requires to pass through 5" 
of a circle. That time amounts to 00007 ... of a day. This being 
added to \0766'066 and the days of a yuga being divided by the sum, 
IOPTGG OGG7, the quotient, l406,504, indicates the number of revolutions 
in one yuga. This result shows that here too the Sürya Siddhánta 
referred to by Varáha Mihira agreed with the Aryabhatiya and the 
Pauliia Siddhánta while it differed from the known Súrya Siddhánta. 
Finally in order to explain the kshepa we multiply the kalpády-ahargana 
by 46,564 and divide the product by the days of a yuga. The result— 
A^ 2° 28' 49"—indicates the mean longitude of Saturn at the time of the 
epoch in strict agreemen? with line 9. 

We now turn to Mercury and Venus whose periods of revolution 
are treated in the Indian systems as revolutions of their sighras while 
the mean place of the two planets is supposed always to correspond to 
the mean place of the sun. The latter circumstance is mentioned in line 
9. Lines 9 and lO state the real period of revolution of Mercury and the 
rule for finding its mean longitude. A hundred revolutions are reckoned 
to 8,797 days; one revolution therefore occupies 87°97 days. The known 
Sürya Siddhánta gives to one yuga l7,957,050 revolutions of Mercury ; 
to one of the latter therefore 87:969702 days. So far it might appear 
that the two Siddhántas agree with regard to the number of revolutions 
T Mercury; this supposition, however, does not confirm itself when 
we make use of the correction stated in line l4 for the purpose of deducing 
therefrom the number of Mercury's revolutions in one yuga. We find 
by proportion that Mereury takes 0000005 of a day to pass through 
45" of a cirele; we therefore subtract the fraction from 87:97 and divide 
by the remainder the days of a yuga, when the quotient, l,793,700, 
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indicates the number of Mercury's revolutions. This number agrees 
neither with the one stated in the known Süryn Siddhánta ( 7,937,060) 
nor with the doctrine of Xryabhata who reckons ]7,937,020 revolutions 
of Mercury to one yuga (Aryabhata, p. 6) ; on the other hand it does not 
differ from the number assumed in the Paulisa Siddhánta (Colebrooke, | 
Essays, II, p. 365). Mercury's kshepa finally is stated in line I7. We [ 
multiply the kalpády-ahargapna by I7,937,000 and divide by the days of 
a yuga. The result is ]45° I7’ and about 6"; the last quantity is not 
stated by Varaha Mihira. 

We conclude with Venus, According to line l5 it performs ten re- 
volutions in 2,247 days, consequently one revolution in 2247 days. * 
According to line IG we have to add I0°5" for each revolution to the mean | 
place of Venus as calculated in line 5. Venus passes through so many 
seconds in 0°'00l82 of a day. We deduct this amount from 2247 and 
divide by the remainder the days of the yuga. The quotient, 7,022,388, 
indicates the number of revolutions that Venus performs in one yuga, 


a number in which the Sürya Siddhánta of the Paünehnasiddhántiká again 


agrees with the Aryabhatiya (p. 6) and the Paulisa Siddhánta, while 
the known Sürya Siddhánta reckons 7,022,376 revolutions of Venus to 
one yuga. Lastly to calculate the kshepa we multiply the kalpády- 
ahargana by 7,022,388 and divide by the days of a yuga. The result is 
Bs 27° 30 85", which positive quantity is turned into a negative one by 
being deducted from an entire revolution or twelve signs. The remain- 
der is 3 2° 29° 25" which quantity is equal to 332,965 seconds. The text 
says 332,96] ; but most probably we have to read (in line I8) wet instead 
of शशि, which emendation would remove the discrepancy. 

In addition to the rnles translated and explained in the above the 
chapter on ** Sárya Siddhánta, madhyngati " contains a few more verses 
which as it appears state a so-called bija to be applied to the positions 
of the planets resulting from the gen eral rules. These verses, which 
together with those already quoted constitute the entire chapter, run as 


follows : 
Sar: प्रतिवर्ष» मध्यमक्तितिजे। i 
दश दश aifi: शनेयरें साधेसप्त दुताः ॥ 
पच्चाब्धया; faving: सिते «ww खाअिचन्द्रयक्ताः | 
gazia fem: शेध्याः सुरपूञ्जितस्य मध्यात्‌ स्युः ॥ | 
^4 Seventeen seconds for each year are to be added to the mean place” 
‘of Mars; ten to be deducted from that of Jupiter; seven and a half to be 
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added to that of Saturn; forty-five to be d@ducted from that of Venus; 
one hundred and twenty to be added to that of Mercury. Fourteen 
hundred seconds are to be deducted from the mean place of Jupiter.” 

These corrections call for no special remarks. As in similar cases, 
no special reason is given for the amount of the correction, it being 
understood that corrections of just that value will bring about a satis- 
factory agreement between calculation and observation. It is not said 
with whom the bija originated ; but we have no reason to doubt that 
it was Varáha Mihira himself who had perceived that the elements of 
the Sürya Siddhánta did not fully satisfy the requirements of his time. 
It is moreover noteworthy that the corrections proposed by Varáha 
Mihira for the Sürya Siddhánta do not differ very much from those 
proposed for the elements of the Aryabhatiya by Lalláchárya who is 
called the disciple of Aryabhata. The passage from Lalla which refers 
to this point is quoted in the commentary on the Aryabhatiya (Kern's 
edition, p. 58) and runs as follows : 


शाके नखाव्थिरहिते शशिने। coed स्तत्तुज़तः कत शिवेस्तमसष्पडद्धेः । 
गे ला न्विभिस्मरग रोग णिते सितै।घाच्कोघ्ये िपञ्चकृहते 5श्रशराक्तिभक्रे ॥ 
सतम्बेरमाम्बृधिइते क्षितिनन्दनस्य स्ट्येक्मजस्थ गुणिते ऽम्बरलाचने स्च | 
च्यामाग्रिवेद्निहते विदधौत war शोतांशस्डनुकुजमन्दकल्लासु टडिस्‌ ॥ 


‘Deduct 420 from the S'áka year, multiply it, for the moon, by 
25, for the moon's uchcha by ll4, for Ráhu by 96, for Jupiter by 47, 
for Venus’ uchcha by ]53, for Mars by 48, for Saturn by 20 and (for 
Mercury's uchcha) by 430; divide in all cases by 250. "The resulting 
(minutes) nre to be added to the minutes (of the mean places) of Mer- 
cury, Mars and Saturn (while they are to be deducted in the case of 
the other planets).” 

This means that—the moon with her apogee and node being left 
aside — Fus — about ll” for each year are to be deducted from Jupiter's 


mean place ; 35g — 36" are to be deducted from the mean place of Venus; 


430 3 48" BH f 
250 = l03" are to be added to Mercury ; — ll" are to be added to 


Mars ; 566 — 5" are to be added to Saturn. It will be observed that 


5 those which Varáha Mihira proposes. 

The last clause in Varáha Mihira's chapter on the mean motions of 
the planets according to which L,40t) seconds are to be deducted from 
the mean place of Jupiter must refer to a constant bija to be applied to 
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the place of the planet nt the ‘epoch of the Karana. It is too consider- 
able for being considered as a yearly bija; a bija of the latter kind for 
Jupiter has moreover been stated in the preceding verse already. 

Having gathered all the information which the Paüchasiddhántiká 
supplies regarding the mean motions of the planets according to the 
Sürya Siddhanta we now turn to the Romaka Siddhánta 


The information regarding the yuga adopted by the Romaka Sid- 
dhánta is contained in the l5th verse of the first adhyáya :, 


रेमकदुगम्केन्द्रोवेषाण्याकाशपश्चवरुपक्षाः | 


खन्‍्द्रियदिशा shears: स्वरछतविषयाट्टयः» wera: ॥ 


“The Innisolar yuga of the Romaka (Siddhánta) comprises 2,850 
years; (in these) there are O50 adhimásas and ]6,547 omitted lunar 
p days.” 

The first point to be noted with regard to this passage is that the 
yuga is called “‘arkendvoh,” a lunisolar yuga, from which it might 
appear that the yuga of the Romaka Siddhánta comprised an integral 
number of revolutions of the sun and the moon only, while the yugas of 
the other Siddhántas as for instance the Sürya Siddhánta are founded on 
the revolutions of the other planets also. If this was really the case cannot 
as yet be settled with certainty. The Panchasiddhántiká indeed extracts 
from the Romaka Siddhánta information abont the motions of the sun 
and moon merely; but on the other hand a passage in the Brahmagupta 
Sphuta Siddhanta which will be quoted later on shows that Srishena 
treated also of the other planets. "That he, however, in the construction 
of his astronomical periods considerably diverged from the other Sid- 
dhántas we are told by Brahmagupta himself in a passage occurring in 
the first chapter of his Sphuta Siddhánta : 


युगमन्चन्त रकल्पाः कालपरिच्देदकाः HA AT 
aaa ta ते afany रोमकस्तस्ात्‌ ॥ 


" Because the yugas, manvantaras and kalpas which are stated in 
the Smritis as defining time are not employed in the Romaka (Siddhánta), 
therefore the Romaka stands outside Smriti.” 

If we now inquire more closely into the nature of the period made 
use of in the Romaka Siddhánta, we observe at once that the number 
of the solar years as well as that of the intercalary months can be 
reduced by l50 so that we may say as well that ]9 solar years contain 7 
intercalary months or that 9 solar years contain 235 synodical months 
In other words the yuga of the Romaka Siddhánta is founded on the 

well-known Metonic period. Nor is it a matter of great difficulty to | 
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find ont why the Romaka uses instead of the simple Metonic period - 
its I5Oth multiple. At first we have to ascertain the length of ths 
solar year of the Romaka, by dividing the ],040,953 civil days com- 
prised in the entire yuga by 2,850, the number of years; when we 
obtain 3654 50 55' I2”; a result showing, as of course we might 
already have inferred from the mere use of the Metonie period, that the 
Romaka uses not the sidereal solar year the uniform employment of 
which is 80 marked a fenture of later Indian astronomy but the tropical 
solar year. Nor again is there any room for doubt concerning the origin 
of this determination of the solar year. It is the tropical year of 
Hipparchus or if we like of Ptolemy who adopted his great predecessor's 
estimation of the time occupied by one tropical revolution of the sun 
without attempting to correct it although it is considerably too long. - 
(Cf. Ptolemy's Syntaxis, Book III.) 

It is certainly a matter of interest to meet in one of the oldest 
Siddhántas with an estimation of the year's length whose Greek origin 
it is impossible to deny. The comparison of the length of the year as 
fixed by the different Siddhántas on one side and the Greek astronomers 
on the other side is generally beset by considerable difficulties chiefly 
in consequence of the Hindú astronomers giving no direct information 
about the length of the tropical year, while the Greeks on their part 
speak in clear terms of the tropical year only, and oblige us to infer 
their opinions regarding the length of the sidereal year. It is of course 
easy enough to deduce the length of the one species of year from the 
length of the other if we are acquainted with the assumed yearly rate of 
the precession of the equinoxes. But it so happens that the determina- 
tion of the latter point is in many cases by no means easy. To take for 
instance the (published) Sürya Siddhánta we easily derive from its data 
the length of its sidereal year, viz., 265" 65 J2m 36-65 and, if we avail 
ourselves of the amount of yearly precession as stated in its tripra£- 
nádhyáya, viz, 54", we find for the length of the tropical year 3654 5h 
som l-75, which is a determination much more correct then that of the 
Greek astronomers. But I quite share the suspicion expressed by 
Professor Whitney (translation of the Süryn Siddhánta, p. 246 f.) that 
the passage of the tripraénádhikára alluded to formed no part of the 
original Sürya Siddhánta, but is a later interpolation. It remains there- 
fore uncertain by what process the length of the sidereal year of the 
Sürya Siddhánta was determined ; the possibility of its being founded 
on the tropical year of Hipparchus and the Romaka Siddhánta is mean- 
while not to be considered ns altogether excluded.* 


* The proposal made by Biot (Etudes wor I’ astronomie Indienne, p. 29) to 
accannt for the sidereal year of the Sdrya Siddhánta by considering it as the 
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Hipparchus himself basing on his caleulation of the tropical year and 
on the Metonic cycle constructed a period of 304 (4 x 4 x l!9)years 
minus one day = III,055 days which period comprises 3,760 synodical 
months. (See Ideler's Chronology, I, p. 352.) The advantages of this 
period are that it comprises integral numbers of civil days and of lunar 
months and, very nearly, of tropical years while at the same time it 
implies nearly accurate estimations of the length of the year and the 
month, (viz, 3654 5^ 55° l5" and 29¢ I2° 44’ 2-5"; the accurate figures 
according to Hipparchus being 365! 5^ 55° ]I2” and 29" I2} 44' 3:2"). 
A period of this kind would, however, apparently not have suited Indian 
purposes. We here are met by one of the particular Indian require- 
ments which helped to transform systems of Greek origin into the Indian 
systems with their strongly marked peculiarities. At the time when 
Greek astronomy began to act on India the calendar in prevalent use in 
the latter country was undoubtedly already the well-known lunisolar one 
with its tithis and intercalary lunar months. The peculiarity of this 
calendar is, that it does not inform one directly of the number of civil 
days which have expired from the beginning of the current year but 
only of the number of the elapsed lunar days or tithis. From the latter 
the number of civil days has to be derived by means of a proportion. 
And again in order to ascertain the number of tithis contained in a 
certain number of years antecedent to the current year, it is necessary , 
at first to ascertain the number of intercalary lunar months which have 
oceurred in the course of those years, a process requiring the employ- 
ment of another proportion. We cannot enter in this place into a 
discussion of the reasons which may have led to the adoption of such an 
extraordinary and inconvenient style of calendar; for our purposes it is 
sufficient to know that it had established itself on Indian soil at an early 
period. It appears for instance in the Jyotisha- Vedángn, although the form 
in which it there presents itself is a comparatively simple and primitive one, 
the writer of the Vedángn neither having an accurate knowledge of the T 
length of the revolutions of the sun and the moon nor being acquainted 
with the solar and lunar ineqnalities. At any rate it had taken a firm 
hold on the Hindü nation and when Greek notions and methods streamed 
in, they had to adapt themselves to the existing system. Thus the above 
described manner of caleulating the number of civil days comprised in 
a certain period with its twofold transformation of solar years into lunar | 
months and of lunar days into civil days required the establishment of | 


»a 


arithmetical mean taken between the sidereal year of Hipparchus nnd that of the 
Chaldeans has not much to recommend itself; the moan would not even be an 
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periods containing integral numbers of all the different constituent 
elements, as otherwise the already laborious calculations would have 
become vastly more troublesome. For this reason the author of the 
Romaka Siddbánta formed his yuga of 2,850 years which is not only ७ 
multiple of l9 years, from which circumstance it follows that it com- 
prises an integral number of intercalary months; but which in addition 
comprises as we have seen an integral number of civil days. That 360 
is the smallest multiplier by which the desired purpose can be effected 
it is easy to see. The Romaka period has the additional advantage of 
being based on the exact tropical year of Hipparchus while the period 
of 304 years demands a lengthening of the year by 3 seconds. 

From the verse translated above we moreover derive the length of 
the month according to the Romaka Siddhainta. Dividing the sávana 
days of the ynga by the number of its synodical months we obtain for 
the length of one synodical month 294 I2h 44 2-25". Further, adding to 
the number of the synodical months of the yuga the number of solar 
revolutions and dividing by the sum the number of sávnna days, we 
arrive at a periodical month of 27० 7० 43’ 6:3", (It need not be men- 
tioned that the periodical month of the Romaka is, like its year, a 
tropical one.) A comparison of these values with those assigned to the 
same periods by the Greek astronomers offers, owing to the particular 
nature of the case, no special interest. Hipparchus had found for the 
length of the synodical month 294 44 3:262"* and this estimation 
might not improbably have been known to the author of the Romaka 
Siddhánta; but since, ns we have seen above, the nbsolute equality of 
l9 solar years and 235 synodical months was insisted on, the length of 
the month had to be modified shghtly.+ 


* This is the value resulting from Hipparchus's Innisolar period (abont which see 
the following note). Ptolemy, as pointed out by Biot, Résumé de *Chronologie 
Astronómique, p. 4Ol, derives his vnluo of the synodical month from the same 
period, nrrives, however, from unknown reasons at के result differing in the decimal 
places of the seconds (294 I2b 44' 3:333") and employs this value in all his subse- 
quent investigations. 

+ The above remark on the synodical month of course applies to the periodical 
month likewise. Although, however, I do not wish to enter in this place into a 
detailed comparison of the Greek and Indian determinations of the length of the 
month the following hints as to the course of procedure of the chief Greek astro- 
nomors may find a place. Tho lunisolar period employed by Hipparchus and de- 
scribed by Ptolemy in the 2nd chapter of the 4th book of the Syntaxis sets I26,007 
days plus one hour equal on one side to 4,267 synodical months and on tho other side 
to 4,0] 2 sidereal revolutions of the moon minus 73^; the same period is said to com- 
priso 345 sidereal revolutions of the sun minus 7}, On these equalities may be based 
in the firat place a calculation of the length of the &ynodical month, in the second place 
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We now proceed to consider some verses which teach how to employ 
the general principles stated above for the purpose of calculating the 
mean places of sun and moon. They are found in the Sth adhyáya 
whose general subject is the calculation of solar eclipses according to tho 


Romaka : 


रामकस्टरयी आअगणात्‌ खतिथिञ्चात्‌ vue परिहोणात्‌ i 
सप्ताष्टकसप्तरतेन्द्रिये।हुत।/न्मध्यमाः क्रमशः ॥ 


(Withont entering on the discussion of a few necessary emendations 
of the above text I at once proceed to render its undoubted sense.) 
* Multiply the ahargana by l50, subtract from it 65 and divide by 54,787 ; 
the result is the mean place of the sun according to the Homaka." 
(From one of the following verses we see that the mean places of the 
Romaka are calculated for the time of sunset at Avanti.) I wish, with 
regard to the above verse as well as those verses which will be trans- 
lated later on, to confine myself to the general part of the rule and not 
to enter for the present on a discussion of the additive quantity—the 
kshepa—which as we have seen when considering the corresponding rules 
of the Sürya Siddhánta is introduced for the purpose of enabling us to 
start in our calculations from the epoch of the karana. The additive— 
or in this ease subtractive—qnantity (—65) being left aside the remain- 
der of the rule presents no difficulties. As we have seen above the 


a calculation, independent from the former one, of the length of the sidereal month 
and the sidereal year. Ptolemy when determining the mean motions of the moon ex- 
clasively avails himself of the first mentioned equation between । 26,007 days plus one 
hour and 4,267 synodical months and—employing the mean tropical motion of the sun 
settlod independently—dorives therefrom the moan tropical motion of the moon. 
From the latter it is easy to calculate the length of the periodical (tropical) month, 
with the result 274 7h 43" 7:27", and from that again, if wo avail ourselves of tho 
valne of the yearly precession which Ptolemy had necepted, vis., 36", the value of 
the sidereal month, for which we find 274 7h 43°32". (‘Thus also in the Compara- 
tive Table of the sidereal revolutions of the planets, Burgess—Whitney's translation 
of the Súrya Siddhánta, p. I68.) Hipparchus on the other hand who had not 
settled ७ definito value of tho annunl precession would, in order to ascertain the 
duration of the sideren! month, most probably have mado use of the second of the 
nbove-mentioned equations. The resulting length of the sidereal month is 274 7h 
43' 357 (thus also Biot études sur I’ astronomio Indienne, p. 44). A certain rato 
of the precession may be derivod from comparing this sidereal month with tho 
tropical month mentioned above (regarding whose length Ptolemy and Hipparchna 
sion may be calculated by comparing the length of tho sideroal fear which 
from the third of the stated equations (vide 9654 Għ 4 IL79”) with the duration 






tho tropical year; we thus obtain for the annual rato 46:8". 
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sun performs 2,850 revolutions in L,040,953 days. Both numbers can 
be reduced by ]9. In order therefore to find the place of the sun nt a 
given time or, in Indian terminology, for a given ahargana, we multiply 
the ahargana by I50 and divide the product by 54,787. The result 
represents the mean place of the sun in the tropical sphere. , 

In the same adhyáya we read the following rule for calculating the 
mean place of the moon : १ 


खख्तरूपाणगुणाणएप्लात्कुलाणनवकेकबल्तितादु व्यगणात्‌ । 
चिविषवेचखकताशापरिषाड।न्मध्यमगौ तां गा: u 


(The translation will show what emendntions of the text are re- 
quired.) “ Multiply the ahargana by 35,00, subtract ],954 and divide 
by LO40, 2533; the result is the mean place of the moon.” 

The kshepa being set aside the rule is easy to understand. The 
multiplier is the number of the sidereal months contained in the yuga 
of the Romaka Siddhánta; the number of the civil days of the same 
period forms the divisor. The quotient represents the mean place of the 
moon in the tropical sphere. 

While the preceding rules regarding the mean places of sun ard 
moon gave no information about the elements of the Romaka which we 
might not have directly derived from the statement concerning the 
nature of the yuga and were chiefly interesting as confirming the latter, 
a new element is furnished by the next following verse which refers to. 
the anomaly of the moon : 


TAR काभ्यस्तान नवष्टन्यरसान्वितादिनसमुच्ात्‌ । 
रूपतचिखग MTT केन्द्रे शशिनो ऽस्तगमे ३बन्त्यास्‌ ॥ 


(Without translating the compound which refers to the kshepa, and 
only remarking that the last words are an emendation of शशिनेस्तगमबयां 
which is the reading exhibited by the manuscripts we render :) * Multiply 
the ahargana by l]0 and divide by 3,03; the result is the moon’s kendra 
at the time of sunset at Avanti.” 

The last words indicate the time of the day from which the calen- 
lations according to the Romaka Siddhánta have to start and the Meridian 
employed; they will not be considered here as they are important only 
if viewed in connexion with the kshepa. The kendra performing IO 
revolutions in 3,03l days we obtain by division 27% IS I8’ ३२77” as the 
time of one revolution of the kendra or, according to the G reeks' and 
our own terminology, of one anomalistic month. The manner in which 
we are here taught to calculate the moon's mean anomaly seems to be 
another interesting proof of the Romaka Siddhánta standing in a speci- 


| | ally close relation to Greek astronomy. The Indian systems in general 
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do, as is well-known, not speak of revolutions of the moon's nnomaly 
but of revolutions of the uchcha, 4. e, the apogee or the apsis, while the 
Greeks combined the motion of the apogee and that of the moon herself 
in the so-called restitution of the anomaly (dwroxardoracis Tre dvwpadias) 
which corresponds to the modern anomalistic month and which we here 
meet with in the Romaka as the revolution of the kendra. I am aware 
that Hindu Astronomers occasionally calculate the position of the kendra 
in the same way, i. e., without having recourse to the separate revolutions 
of the uchcha, and moreover it might be said that Varáha Mihira who 
reproduces the systems of his predecessors in 8 greatly condensed shape 
may have modified the rules of the Romaka Siddhanta in this special 
point, merely aiming at giving rules the results of which would be 
identical or nearly identical with those of the Romaka. But against 
this it is to be urged that in the next following chapter which treats of 
the calculation of eclipses according to the Sürya Siddhánta we meet 
with a rule for calculating the place of the uchcha which exactly agrees 
with the Sürya Siddhánta as known to us, and that therefore Varáha 
Mihira who faithfully reports the doctrine of one Siddhánta regarding 
this particular point may be expected to have done the same with regard 
to the other. Remembering therefore that in other points also, as shown 
above, the Romaka Siddhánta evinces more unmistakeable traces of 
Greek influence than the remainder of the Siddhántas, we shall most 
probably not err in considering its peculiar method of calculating the 
moon's mean anomaly as due to Greek models, while on the other hand 
the employment of separate revolutions of the uchcha as exhibited in 
the Sürya Siddhánta, etc. has to be viewed as an Indian innovation. 

The rates of mean motion of the moon and her uchcha can of 
course be deduced from the rules extracted and translated in the above; 
they are, however, specially stated in another verse of the same chapter : 


खनवनगाः शबशिभुक्षिः छतवसुम्‌नयः शशाङ्क केन्द्रस्य | 
“The (mean daily) motion of the moon is 790 (minutes) ; of the 
moon's anomaly 784 (minutes)." 
These are of course mere “ sthüla" values, of sufficient accuracy, 
however, for ordinary purposes. 
The value of the anomalistic month which results from Hipparchus's 
lunisolar periods is 274 I3» I8 4&7". The small difference between this 


be owing to the latter's wish to establish a not over long period con- 
taining integral numbers of revolutiona of the kendra and of civil days. 


We finally have to consider n verse which contains the rule for 
of the moon's node. The latter part of tho — — 
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च्यषटकग णिते द्द्या क्र सतेयसषटकपञ्चकान्‌ TRI: । 
भवरूप। ग्राशिक्षुतें क्रमादुखान्तोच्यते ua ॥ 


We are concerned only with the first half of the first line and the first 
half of the second line. The second half of the first line states the kshe 
whose consideration we exclude; the second half of the second Hina ls 
corrupt (the af, however, clearly indicates that the motion of the 
node is retrograde). “ Tryashtaka " has to be taken as meaning 24. The 
rule therefore directs us to multiply (the ahargana) in the case of Ráhu 
by 24 and to divide by 63,]]l. From this it appears that the Romaka 
reckons 24 revolutions of the node to 63,]]] days; one revolution 
therefore comprises 6,7964 7h, This agrees very nearly with Ptolemy's 
determination (which we calculate from the mean daily motion of the 
node as determined by him) according to which one revolution of the node 
takes place in 6,7964 IAP, etc. 

From these statements regarding the yuga of the Romaka Siddhánta 
we now turn to the practical rule concerning the calculation of the 
ahargana which is contained in the 8th, 9th and IOth verses of the first 
chapter where it follows immediately on the introductory verses quoted 
and translated above. 

सझझाचिवेदसंष्को शककालमपास्य चेंचशाक्षादो । 
अर्धास्तमितें भानों यवनपुरे सोम्यदिवसाओ। 
arated समासे fae SAER :८यमपच्षे: । 
aagi ऽधिमासे स्िंगदुश्नस्तिथियुते। fau: । 
WW: समनशरे। SAAT गणखसप्नभिद्युगणः | 
रोामकसिान्ते t ऽथ॑ पौलिगे saq ॥ 

“Deduct the Saka year 427, (i. ¢., deduct 427 from the number of 
that Saka year for any day in w hich you wish to calculate the ahargana) 
at the beginning of the light half of Chaitra, when the sun had half set 












* Soin B. A. has over WEHT » rather indistinetI* shaped letter which may be a 


g or perhaps an X and after that सांत्तब्यते 

+ We may notice hero a mistake which has crept into the Comparative Table of 
the Sidereal Revolutions of the planets in Burgess—Whitney's translation of the 
Surya Siddhánta, p. 268. The compiler of that Table when calculating the side- 
real revolution of the node according to Ptolemy and the moderns apparently forgot 
that, the motion of the node being retrograde, the effect of the precession of the 
equinoxes is to render tho sidereal revolution of the node not longer but shorter than 
the tropical revolution ; he therefore ndded the difference due to the precession to 
the tropical revolution instend of deducting it. The real value of the sidereal 
E of the node according to the moderns is 6,7384 IOb, ete., and rathor less 
than this quantity according to Ptolemy. 
t A. B. “सिद्धान्तो. 
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in Yavanapura, at the beginning of Wednesday; turn (the number of 
solar years remnining after the deduction of 427) into months, add tho 
months, (3. e., the elapsed lunar months of the current year), put the 
result down in two places, multiply it (in one place) by 7 and divide by 
228. add the resulting adhimiisas (to the number of months obtained 
above); multiply the sum by 30, add the tithis, (i, e., the elapsed tithis 
of the current month), put the result down in two places; multiply it 
(in one place) by Il, add 5l4 and (divide) by 703; deduct the quotient 
(from the number of tithis found above). The final result is the 
(sávana) ahargana according to the Romaka Siddhánta; in the Paulisa 
too it is not very much different.” 

The above is a very concisely stated rule for a rough calulation of 
the ahargana, #. e., the sum of civil days elapsed from a certain epoch 
down to a given date. The general principles of the calculation do 
not differ from the usual ones and therefore stand in no need of elucida- 
tion. Concerning the details we have in the first place to notice that 
the Saka date 427 has to be deducted from the given sum of years. 
This means of course that the ahargana is to be calculated from the end 
of the 427th year of the Saka era. The question remains whether 427 
Saka elapsed is to be taken as the time when the Romaka Siddhinta was 
written or at least is the epoch fixed upon by the author of the Romaka 
Siddhánta as the starting-point of his calculations, or whether the named 
year represents either the time of the composition of the Paiichasiddhan- 
tiká or the epoch selected by Varáha Mihira himself. The former alter- 
native is indeed primé facie the much more probable one as the date 
appears in the text in connexion with other details which certainly ori- 
ginally belonged to the Romaka and not to Varáha Mihira. The latter 
alternative can, however, not be rejected altogether; for it is by no 
means impossible that while the principles of the calculation of the 
shargana are taken from the Romaka, the particular date from which it 
starts might have been chosen by Varáha Mihira himself. It is more- 
over the habit of the writers of karayn-granthas to take for their epoch- 
either the year in which their book is actually composed or at least some 
very near year. And finally Albirtini os well as the Hindú Astronomers 
of Ujjain who in the beginning of this century furnished Dr. W. Hunter 
with tho list of astronomers published by Colebrooke (Algebra, p. xxxiii) 
took 427 as the date of Varáha Mihira himself (Cf. Kern, Preface to 
the Brihat Samhitá, p. 2.) On the other hand as Prof. Kern points ont, 
it is certainly most improbable that Varáhn Mihira whose death has been 


ascertained by Dr. Bhau Daji to have taken place in 587 A. D. should ) 


have written the Pafchasiddhántiká in 505 already. The other argument 
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tiká is that the latter work quotes Arya Bhata who was born in 476 only 
and therefore is not likely to have been referred to in 505 already as a 
writer of authority. Matters lie, however, somewhat differently. We 
know from a passage of Brahmagupta which will be quoted later on, that 
Srishena the author of the Romaka Siddhánta had borrowed some of ~ 
the fundamental principles of his astronomical system from Aryabhata. 
Now Xryabhnta's first work (for it is not likely that he began to write 
before the age of twenty-three) having been composed in 499, the assump- 
tion that 505 marks the time of the Panichasiddhántiká would compel us to 
conclude that S'rishena's work was written in the short interval between 
499 and 505, and had then already become famous enough to be esteemed 
one of the principal five Siddhántas. Such a conclusion does certamly 
not recommend itself, and we may safely I think assume that 505 is either 
the year in which Srishena’s work was written or else the year selected 
by him for the starting-point of his calculations, and therefore not far 
remote from the year in which he wrote. For the date of the Paücha- 
siddhántiká there would finally remain the period from 505 to 587. I 
should, however, be unwilling to assign it to a later date than perhaps 
530 to 540; for if its composition was removed by too great an interval 
from 505, it is improbable that Varáha Mihira should have kept the latter 
year as his epoch and not have introduced a more recent one. 
We return to the ahargana rule. The days are to be counted from 
sunset, a practice which we do not elsewhere meet with in India while 
it is known to have been generally followed by the Greeks; another 
proof for the particularly intimate dependance of the Romaka on Greek 
science. The years which have elapsed from the epoch are turned into 
months (in the usual way, by being multiplied by l2) and the elapsed 
months of the current year are added. "Then by a proportion resulting 
from the yuga of the Romaka the intercalary months are caleulated (7 
intercalary months are to be added to 228 months; how many to the 
given number of months ?). The number of the months is then multi- 
plied by 30, and from the number of tithis found in that way the num- 
ber of omitted lunar days (tithi kshaya) is derived by another propor- 
tion, which is, however, merely approximate, Since, ns we have 
seen above, the, Romaka reckons lb5,547 omitted lunar days to the 
yuga (which comprises 4,057,500 tithis), 703 lunar days comprise 
JI ME. 
+ I057500 
E the calculation of the ahargaga neglects the fraction. The additional 
quantity 5l4 does not occupy us because, as stated above, we exclude for 
the present the consideration of the epoch of the Romaka Siddbánta 


omitted lunar days, while the proportion made use of 


and the kshepa-quantities connected with it. ! 
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An identical rule for the calculation of the ahargana is not found 
anywhere else in Indian astronomy (as indeed it cannot be on account 
of the prevailing employment of the sidereal solar year) with one excep- 
tion, The rules of Siamese astronomy which have been alluded to above 

» , teach the calculation of the abargana (or as it is called there horoconne— . क 
I quote from the account of Siamese astronomy given by Bailly in his ऐ 
Traité de l'astronomie Indienne et Orientale) according to exactly the 
sume method. The kshepa-quantities differ on account of the Siamese ww 
rules starting from a different epoch. But the proportions nm and * 
are both made use of. The use of the latter proportion is of no parti- 
cular interest; for the proportion is only approximately correct, and does 
not allow of any certain inference regarding the length of the synodical 
month being founded on it. It is in fact—if I am not mistaken—occa- 
sionally used by karana writers who deal with the sidereal year only. 
But the former proportion as clearly pointing to a tropical solar year is ७ 
noteworthy, all the more as the Siamese rules nowhere directly acknow- 
ledge the tropical year but uniformly employ the sidereal one. It did 
in fact not escape the attention of Cassini who inferred from it that a | á 
tropical year of 3654 5^ 55' I3” 46” had originally been known to the 
Siamese, and remarked that such a year differed by two seconds only 
only from Hipparchus's year. We are now able to maintain that the two 4 

7 years originally did not differ at all, and that the later small divergence 








is merely due to the inaccurate proportion (न्त which for reasons of ` 


convenience was preferred to the accurate one. s 
We finally have to consider an interesting stanza in the llth chapter 
of Brahmagupta’s Sphuta Siddhánta which contains some information 





* about the sources from which the elements of the Romaka Siddhánta 

| were derived. The two manuscripts of the Sphuta Siddbánta nt my 

disposal are unfortunately so incorrect that only a part of the stanza is A 

| intelligible; what interests us more particularly can, however, be made f 

$ out I think. One manuscript (containing the text of the Sphuta Sid- ] 
B 


dhánta only) reads : 


m प्रत्येकं दूषणानि येज्यानि | 
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The other manuscript (E. J. H. I30%) which contains parts of the 
Sphuta Siddhánta with the commentary by Prithúdaka Svámin reads : 

Comm.: qifa संभवंति तान्यायैभटदुषणानि औषेणादौनां योज्यानि इत्येतदायेयाहू | 

Text: qmim प्रत्येकं दुगणानि areata | 


आधपषेणप्रस्टलौनां कानिचिदन्यानि वच्छामि ॥ ; 
Comm. : गतार्थयमाये।। इदानीं अोषेणाचार्येण छते! traateetar wa arfeut 
विय्णचं द्रेण यलो दुषणमायाचतुषटयेनाछ | 


Text: आय न्सयेशशांको मध्याविंदुखचंद्पातो च । कुखावभरौँप्रबदस्प्रतिसितणी प्र- 
सनिञ्चरान्‌ मध्यान्‌ | युमथातवर्षे भगण।न्वासि्ठ।न्विञयनंदिछलपादान्‌ | मंदे।च्परिधिपा 
तान्दुछोकरणाद्यमार्येभटात्‌ | औषेणेन ग्टहौला रच्ञाचरारामकरुतकथेः इत्यादि | 2 

What chiefly concerns us in the above extract (the text of which 





® 


it is not possible to emendate in all places without the help of further . 


manuscripts) is the fact of Aryabhata and Lata being mentioned among 
the predecessors of S'rishena. The Romaka Siddhanta, in that shape 
at any rate which was given to it by Srishena, is therefore later than 
Aryabhata and was as we have remarked above most probably composed 
in 505. It borrowed from Aryabhata, as we see from the line #@rqe, 
all those processes which are required for finding the true places of the 
planets. On the other hand it adopted from Lita all those rules by 
means of which the mean places of the planets are calculated.* Lita 
therefore appears to have been that Hindú astronomer who first borrowed 
from the Greeks the tropical year of Hipparchus, the Metonie period, 
etc. This would agree very well with the other notice, quoted above, 
which the Paüchasiddhántiká furnishes concerning Látáchárya, víz., that 
according to him the beginning of the day was to be reckoned from 
the moment of sunset in Yavanapura. It is greatly to be regretted that 
the Paüchasiddhántiká does not treat of the mean motions of the planeta 
other than sun and moon according to the Romaka Siddhanta ; as these 
also were, according to Brahmagupta, borrowed from Láta they would 
most likely correspond with the mean motions ns determined by Hippar- 
chus more closely than the mean motions resulting from the cycles of 
the Sürya Siddhánta and the Aryabhatíya. If the Romaka Siddhánta 
by Srishena was composed in 505 as appears very likely Láta would have 
to be considered at least as a contemporary of Aryabhata; but consider- 
ing the specifically Greek character of his astronomy I think it much 


more likely that he preceded him. , 
» The reading qrg. of the E. J. H. manuscript (instead of grepee of the 
other manuscript) is clearly wrong. In the first place Arya could hardly be used 


for Aryabhata; secondly, the mean motions of the Romaka are not those of Arya- 
bhata; thirdly, the indebtedness of the Romaka to Aryabhata is stated in the later 


line मँदेापरि ० 
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A doubt concerning Láta'*« position might arise from the introduc. 
tion of the Pafichasiidiintik’ in which it is femarked that the Pnunulióa 
and Romaka Siddbántas were “ vyákhyátau " by Latadeva. This Láta- 
dova is either to be considered as a writer altogether different from that 


“Ti to whom Srishepa was indebted for a part of the elements of his 


Siddhánta, or else we must suppose that Srishena’s Romaka Siddhánta 


wns only a recast of an older Romaka Siddhánta which was written or- 


commented on by Lita. The latter remark perhaps applies, to tho 
Pauli& Siddhánta also, and we must bete remember that, as Prof. Kern 
has shown, Utpal» distinguishes between the Panlida Siddhánta and a 
Múla Ponuliés Siddhánta. 


We may in conclusion sum up in a few words the chief resulta 


, following from the consideration of those parts of the Paünehasiddhán- 
shiki which form the subject of this paper. Tn the first placo it appears 


that the rules of the Sürya Siddhánta known to Varáha Mihira differed 
very considerably from the corresponding rules of the Sirys Siddhánta 
which has come down to us while they agreed partly with the Apya- 
bhatiya partly with the Pauliis Siddhánta as represented by Bhattofpala. 
It follows that in any inquiries into the earliest history of modern Indian 


/- astronomy the existing Sarya Siddhánta is not to be referred to, at any 


rate not without great caution. In the second place we are enabled, 
by what we have learned about the Romaka Siddhinta, to go back 
beyond Aryabhata and the Sürya Siddhánta, and to gain an insight into 
the very beginning of modern Hindú science when it stil wore the 
unmistakeable impress of its Greek prototype and had not yet hardened 


> 


APPENDIX. 


I take this opportunity of showing by some more examples how | 


Hindú works on astronomy facilitate their calculations by at 


multiply the aharguga by 600 and 





u * — 
-» उठन] [ 
- 
tho mean place of the moon na found from the general rule. This [E . 


much as mying that ium ० 7365” for each day of the shargagá 


to be deducted. Multiplying this quantity by the dumtion of 
_ © periodical month as stated above ( 27० 7^ etc.) we obtain 20 
९ many seconds of the circle are passed through by the moon in 3ivos" 
n We add the latter quantity to the duration of the month and 
os Obtain 274 7^ 43' IX OS”, which is almost identical with that duration of 
tiie sidereal month which results from the elements of the published 
Stirya Siddhinta and differ» very little only from the duration of the 
m |. month presupposed by the Sdrya Siddhánta of the Paüchasiddhántilá, 
" , Bailly supposes that that estimation of the month which resulta from 800 
revolutions being considered equal to 2, 557 days was the original one, = 
and that tho stated correction was added later for the purpose of bringing + 
about an equality between the results of the tables of Narsapur and the 
* tables of Kpishpapur (whlch sre likewise described by Bailly, Traité, 
ete. p. Bl f.). But matters have doubtless to be explained differently. ~“ 
author of the tables of Narsapur was acquainted with the Sarya — 
Siddhánta from which he derived his knowledge of the length of the 
gidereal month. He, however, aimed at replacing the inconvoniently 
big numbers of the Sürya Siddhánta by smaller ones—in the same way 
^ as Vardha Mihira does in his account of the Súrya Siddhánta, went, 
, however, & step further than the latter astronomer by reducing the 
& period of 900,000 revolutions to its JI25th part, i. e, 800 revolutions. 
" Dividing the 24,589,506 days of the former period by Ll2s we get 


P = 2857 + Hu . The moon's mean place is then calculated at first 


without the fraction being taken into account; but the error arising 

* from this neglect is too considerable to be neglected, and so the above 
- stated correction is applied finally—We have to account in an analogous 
a manner for the origin of the correction of the sun's mean place which 
the tables of Narsapur apply (Bailly, p. 54). The period comprising 800 
revolutions of the sun which is employed there immediately presupposes 
a year of 3654 6^ I2° 36^ while the year of the Sürya Siddhánta is longer 
by 0:56". To make up for this difference 2" for each period. of 57 years 
are deducted from the sun's mean place as calculated from the S00 year 
E period. For if the year has been estimated 0°56" short of its real length 
the error amounts in 87 years to 487", and in so much time the sun passes 
through two seconds of the circle. It thus appears that here again the 
correction had not the aim of reconciling two sets of astronomical tables 
b. was contemplated by the anthor of the Narsapur tables at the out- 
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(To Mr. V. A. Smith's paper,on the Gupta Coins, p. II9.) 


Goins latély procured by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac, C. 5., C. I. E, in Benares _ 
bazar :— 7 
/ Chandra Gupta I; King and Queen type ; legends legible ; as Plate गा, 2. 4 


M के 


e 
% good 
YU. Chandra Gupta II ; Archer Type lotus-seat reverse, as 
t um? dii. 9 कै 
के Kumara Mahendra ; Archer Type; WI under E. ny 


rev, a5 
Obv. differs in legend, and in pose of figure from Plate ITI, I0. 
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An Examination of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqásh or painters on ^ 
papier-maché in the Panjab and Kashmir.—By Carr. R. C. Tsetse, ॥ 


4 i B. S. C., F. R. 6. S., M. R. A. S., &c. 
| . ` In the Selections from the Records of the Panjab Government, Sec- 
ey . tion I, 882, are some Linguistic Fragments by Dr. Leitner. Among 
EL these “ fragments" at p. xviii, are some words and phrases, used by the 
Naqqásh or papier-maché painters of the Panjab and Kashmir as a trade 
is dialect or argét, and also at pp. 2 & 3 of the Appendix is a long list of 
E. m» numerals used by the shawl-weavers of Kashmir and the Panjab 


: The list of Naqqásh words is not very long and as they will all 
l undergo examination in the course of this paper, I give them here ig full 
. taking no further liberties with them than to re-arrange them to suit 
= my remarks. 
६ Dialect of the Naqqásh at p. xvii. of Leitner's “ Linguistic Frag- 











ments." * . 
॥ Numerals. 
l ékam. 9 athwatir ékam, 
2 hindish. lO za-ntilàq. 
3 yéndir. l5 tre-atalaq. 
4 tzownter. 20 tzór-átalaq. 
e D e 5 atiliq. 25 páu-dükh. 
ag 6 shank. 580 odh-diikh. 
— १ 7 shánk ékam. I00 dükh. 
; 8 hásht berik; athwotur. 





॥ * The transliteration is Dr. Leitnor's 
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General Nouns. 


v master, lánka. disease, máshilád. 
| wood, hima. physician, nabzuwdl. 
house, shop, pánzir. man, dohun. 
word, nái. woman, woin. 
painting, tell. mother, bajür. 
salt, tókkun. father, old, dóddur. 
sugar, tokuwiin. daughter, putz-kit. 
| tea, zal. son, pütze. 
® tobacco, panyúl. thief, poshumnut. 
hugga, panyúl-dotsh. colour, riüg. 
paper, rikkin. night, krishor. 
mouth, mûr. day, zàdd, zàürr. 
eye, zü-tüün. stomach, günna. 
qalamdán, zákkir. water, zal. 
rice, günne. jewelry, dijphül. 
bread, béretz. hair, kiopush. 
' Verbs. 
be silent, münn. to say, ask, párun. 
to see, natzun. to be, záddun. 
L see, natzo. to 2०, sandün. 
to bear, wendun. to take away, sorwin. 
hear, wéndo, wendis. to sing, bomburün. 


to die, be ill, máshiran. 


Coins, 

| rupee, gash. | paisd, böt. 
i i Adjectives. 

t. sweet, tokuwuün. good, sodd. 
4 little, cheap, kis. bad, nàzz. 

much, dear, grütz. ill, mashilad. 
I had in u882 an opportunity of testing at first hand, though on & 
small scale, both the above list of words and the shawl-weavers nume- 
TW rals given by Dr. Leitner, and I found them to be in the main correctly 


recorded, i. e., according to my own ear, if I rightly read his somewhat. 
puzzling transliterations. I should, however, like to make a few remarks 
and additions. — — | m 
de The Naqqásh I examined were Kashmiris, but Dr. Leitner's were 
apparently Panjábís. j x ] 
The Naqqásh words especially tested by me are given in the follow- . 
o inglite —— 3 
inthis list Dr. Leitners words aro 
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Naggdsh words, 


Leitner. Temple. 
house, pánzir. pánzir, lir. 
be silent, münn (and baguwin, min 
milk, sie.) 

galt, tókkun. tókkun, tókawnn. 

sugar, tokuwün. tókkun, tékawan, tókuwnun, (bar 
guwün, sweet). 

paper, rikkin rikkin. 

rupee, gash. gásh, gis. 

good, sodd. sodd. 

bad, nazz. náz 

to go, sandún, sandún. 

go sand. 

man, dohun. dúh. 

woman, woin. kollai. 

mother, bajür. mozh. 

daughter, putz-kiüt. putsakut. 

son, pütze. pütsa, 

thief, poshumnt. póshumut, wusagun. 


It will be observed from the above list that the words agree practi- 
cally throughout. 

Lir, ghar and pánzir were given me ns alternatives for house, the n 
in the last word being a distinct and strong cerebral nasal, and the r of 
lir being also strongly cerebral I heard the cerebral g again in mig, 
+ be silent," and perhaps Dr. Leitner means his münn to represent a 
hard or cerebral sound. हु 

Dr. Leitner gives the imperative as ending in o, e. g., natzo, see thon ; 
wéndo, hear thou, (but also wendis, regarding which see below). However, 
as far as I could make out, the imperative is the plain stem. Thus, 
sandún, to go, sand, go; walün, to come, wal, come. The instances at 
hand altogether are so few, and my attempts to get sentences, as I will 
show hereafter, so unsuccessful, that nothing can really be said as to 
what the imperative is. 

= Leitner uses all three accents 444 over his vowels and it is 
hard to say therefore what the force of each is in the absence of an ex- 
planatory note. The difference, therefore, observable between his vowels 
and mine may be merely graphic and not real. 

In three words I could not get the Naqqásh to give Dr. Leitner's 
forms, viz., for “ man, woman and mother." Also the words for salt, 
sugar and sweet present a very remarkable peculiarity. lt will be ob- 
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served from the lists above given that they are practically the same! 
After considerable enquiry all I could elicit from the men was that the 
words were the same, and that the sense depended on the context ! Lastly, 
under “ be silent," and apparently by mistake, Dr. Leitner has give 
" baguwin (milk)." This word, as far as I could make out, is a synonym 
for “ sweet,” 
I would also observe that the marked cerebralization of the vowel | 
sounds makes it very hard to record the dialect as it falls on the ear 
The same is observable in dialectic Panjabi, e. g., the first á in ánná, gáhná 
and the a in banhni. Dr. Leitner's putz-küt and my putsakut, daughter, 
is à particularly difficult word to express, owing to the closeness of the 
vowels, which is such as one hears in the Pashto about Quetta and the _ 
Pishin. The final vowel in pütze or piitsa, son, is the final German 
vanishing e, which is, and is not, heard. As regards this, I think there 
is no doubt, that in order to record a dialect such as this properly, one 
ought to come to it prepared with a carefully selected set of vowel equi- 
valents, or one will fail to give the living force of it. 
To pass on to sentences, I made a short list of such sentences as 
are usual when testing a dialect or new language, in order to find ont the 
forms of the tenses, &c., and began to run down it, but the result was | 
not satisfactory, and after seven of them had been gone through, the 
Naqqásh were either tired or sulky, for they said it was “ a sin to talk 
anything but sidhá bát (sic)" and would give me no more words or 
sentences. I accidentally elicited that they do not talk their peculiar 
dialect, but *'sidhá bát "to their women. Here nre some of my 
sentences, 
Go quickly, loghar loghar ( 34) ) sand. 
Go slowly, sechir sechir sand, lot lot gás. 
These are natural enough, but the next upsets all testing of the verb 
te to go." 
Go there, dahinishnish. 
Now for the verb ** to come"; we have— 
Come quickly, jal jal wal. 
Come slowly, lot lot wal 
And then again one is fairly taken aback by such a sentence as the 
following 
Come here, ái sapan. 
i There is only one more sentence and that is a doubtful one 
Make this, kom knr (? for the Hindi kám kar) 
There is a difficulty always present in such attempts, vis., that the —— 
examinee will always try and palm off Kashmiri or Panjábi words on yo! 
as those of his own dialect : will insist, in fact, on talking “ sidhé bát." 
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+ Now the question is, are these Naqqásh words part of a bond fide 
dialect, some relic of a past language in Northern India, or are they 
merely an argóft,2 more or less conscious formation of words for the 
purposes of secrecy ? I think the answer will eventually be, when there 
are more dafa than at present available to go upon, that the bulk of the 
words are really dialectic and traceable tof&urrounding idioms, or to the 
former stages of the modern Aryan languages, but that in some cases 
words have been inverted and nonsense syllables prefixed or affixed in 
order to hide their true form. J. g., náth=thán, place; gankhi=gazkhi= 
kighaz, paper; (pu)-chhá-(rí)—chha, six, and so on. Such methods are 

| no more uncommon in India than among thieves, bad characters, and 

* children in Europe.* 

There is only one way of ascertaining the answer to the question 
above propounded, and that is, by comparison of the Naqqásh trade 
dialect with such others as are available and with the surround- 


ing idioms and ancient tongues of Northern India. The dialects at - 


present available to me are the Naqqish, the Zargari of Kashmir, the 
Yargari of the Panjab, the Zargari of the North West Provinces, the 
dialect of the carpenters, blacksmiths and masons of Kashmir, of the 
shawl-wenvers of the Panjib and Kashmir, of the so-called Khurásáni 
न Magadds, and of the Changars. The languages I propose to compare 
the above with are Kashmiri, Panjábi, Hindi, Prákrit and Sanskrit, and 
secondarily with Persian and Arabic. 
The authorities consulted for the words in the comparative tables 
given in this paper are— 
Dr. Leitner, Linguistic Fragments, ]882, pp. v-vii, xvi-xviii, and 
xxii, appendix pp. 2 and 3. Sketch of the Changars, ISB0, p. l2. 
Elliot, Races of the North West Provinces, Beames’s Ed., I8609, vol. i, 
pp. I60-· L and footnote by Beames. 
Lodiáná Panjabi Grammar, I854, p. 82. 
> Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, pp. 94—L08. 
EN Platt, Hindüstáóni Grammar, pp. 49—50, and foot notes, 85—6 
and ll2. 

Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, S8 475—89. 

All the above names of tribes and trades speak for themselves ex- 
cepting the Khurásáni Magadds and the Changars. The former were a 
band of foreigners, who infested the Panjáb in 565-72, and who said 
: they were Khokándis or Persians, but Dr. Leitner (p. xii.) seems to 
think they were Persian Gypsies with a long residence in India. The 


— 


latter are a humble tribe, harmless enough in their way, to be found 







* See Appendix to Dr. Leitner’s Analysis of 'Abdu'l-Ghafdr's Dictionary, I880, 
p. xviii, and his Linguistic Fragments, pp. xiv, xv. 
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performing lowly occupations, in several parts of the Panjáb. They have 
a real dialect or language of their own. 

For the purposes of comparison, and for noting the results that such 
may show, I select the numerals first, as being the easiest to trace, the 
most likely to be found complete in all dialects, the least liable to inflec- 
tion and, excepting perhaps the pronouns, the most persistent words in 
all languages. 

The following is a comparative table of the numerals in all the 
dialects and languages mentioned above. 


(See Table I, next page.) 


In order to sift the words in these tables, those which are com- 
pounds of each other and also those which, though used for numerals, 
are really foreign to any numerical system must be first eliminated. All 
such words are shown in italics in the tables. They commence at the 
number 5. Thus— 

5. ntiláq, hatlaq, attilang, láàmman, all mean the hand, the “ bunch 

of fives.” kanziin — half-ten. 

6. kanzün-te-bin is half-ten + one — 6. 

7. shánk-éókam is 6 + l; kanzün-te-handish is half ten + two = 7; 

lamman-aur-sanni is 5 + 2 — 7. 
8. kanzün-te-yindir is half ten + three — 8; bód-tsor is twice 
four — 8; and lámman-aur trewái is 5 + 3 — 8. 

9, athwatir-ékam is 8 + 2 9; bin-kam-zün is one less ten = 9. 

l0. bod-attiling is twice five = 0; do-lamman is twice five = l0. 

lo. tre-ataláq is three times five = l5; dod-zün is lj times 
ten 5-१9. 

20. tsor-ataláq is four times five = 20; ha-zün is twice ten = 20. 

25. paü-dükh is one quarter hundred — 25; dai-zün is 23 times 
ten — 25; ha-zün-te-ataláq is twice ten + five — 25; ha- 
zün-te-kan-zün is twice ten -+ half ten = 25. 

50. odh-dükh is half a hundred — 50; rüm-do is five times ten 
(P ten times five) = 50; kan-wát is half a hundred = 50; 
tál-sér is half a hundred = 50; pándo-lisa is five twenties 
= WM. 

I00 séris ]00 as being the old ser of 00 tolas.* 

The elimination of these leaves us only bond fide numerals, whether se- 
parate words or compounds, to deal with. Of these a large number in all 
the trade dialects are directly connected and descended from Prákrit and 
Sanskrit, and it is to be noted how persistently the Sanskrit termi 
nation an occurs. But it must be admitted that a considerable residue 
still remains which defies classification. 

* The wer in now 84 tolus. 
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Words which are connected or are Prákrit and Sanskrit derivatives 
are as follows :— 


A. 
2. 


HN 
2 


Cardinals, 
ék-am, ák, ak-dra, ikk, ek, ek-ka, ek-átt. 
do-n, zü, zi-h, (Dard ju), do, du-j, dwi, do-att, to-r. 
(ii) ha-ndish, sa-nní, saü-nán, (?) zü. 
(ui.) dwi, (P) wi-ng. 
ti-n, tre-wái, tre, ti-nn, trai, ti, te-g, ti-n, ti-nni, tri. 
tsau-nter, kárr, tsor, chr-átt, chau-g, ser, chár, chár-i, chau, 
chattan, chatur. 
(ii) sa-n, (?) chau. 


(iii) ser, (P) air-an, ahir-in. 


phant-ian, pán-do, (P) pá-lo, pants, panj, panj-e, panj-att, 


panch-a, panch-an 

shá-nk, kha, (P) shu-pp, shi-n, che-li, che-blü, (7) pu-chhá-rí 
che, chhe, chhah, chha, shash, shesh-átt 

sáth-an, sát, satt, satt-e, sat-élu, sat, satta, sapt-an 

(P) hásht-(berik), ath-wotur, ath-watir, hash-átt, áth-an, át 
atth atth-e, at-élu, attha, asht- 

naw-an, nau, náü-», naw-á, no-átt, no-ik, nava, nav-an, na-rélu. 

zü-n, dah-an, dah, das, de-ik, das-élu, das-a, da4-an. 

pan-dahan, pan-drá, pan-naraha, pancha-dasan, par-élu 

woh-an, wú, bih, vih, bis, bis-ik, vis-a, viné-ati, (P) li, lí-sa 

(ii) süt-ri, sút, (vi) sai, (vin) sati 

pans-oh-an, panj-i, pach-i, pach-vís, pancha-vin£ati. 

pants-ahin, pán-sa, panj-áh, pach-ás, pan-pása, panchá-£at. 

(P) wit, hát, hátt, sai, sau, sal, sat, sad-ik, sna, data. 

(i) (7) dü-Eh, (Dard dosh-um), sad-ik, sai-krá, (P) yik-am. 

Multiplicatives. 

pau, pá-n, pa-n-as, pan, pio, pá-da. - 

odh, addh, adh, arddha. 

dod, dod, do, derh, deorha, divaddhe, dwiarddha 

(?) za, do-n, 06-7४, dü-ná, dvis 

(ii) za, (2) ha 


l ; 2} dai, da-yan, dá-iá, a-rhá-i, (P) tra-yárddha 
| 3 tre, ti-ni, trá-ün, tí, ti-ná, tris 3 
4 tsór, chau-ká, chatus. : 


(ii) sa-n, chau-ká. 


l0 do, dah-an, dáh-á, dah-ám. 


(ts Words apparently untraceable and worthy of further examination © 
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Cardinals. 
l bi-n; habb; nal, nal-as; zná-nüá. But with bin compare the 
Dard hin. 
8 yé-ndir, ya-ndir, yi-ndir; wur-ün; ek-wái; se-átt. 
5 rüm. 


7 phál; paint, haf-átt. (paint is used by the Dehli daláls or touts). 
8 manz; karhi. 

9 (P) win; kor-dg (?) for kam-águr, one less ten). 
l0 kirr, águr. 


LOO ner. 
Multiplicatives, 
š tál; kan, (but kam = kan, for once, in Hindi). 
2 bod. 


I have given Persian and Arabic numerals as usually used (when 
employed at all) in India, as of course slang and trade dinlects would be 
quite impartial in their adaptations and would take in any word that 
would suit. The Persian numerals are so close to the Sanskrit and 
Indian that their influence may be set aside, except perhaps in two in- 
stances in the Changar Dialect, viz. :— 

3 se-att. 

7 haf-att. 

Arabic influence may be visible in— 

2 ha-ndish, (Naqqáshí and Zargari Kashmiri); sa-nni and sau-nán 

(Zargarí Panjábi and Hindüstáni).* 

9 kor-ág (Zargari Hindüstáni). 

IO águr (Zargari Hindüstáni). 

Some words, as süt-ri and sút for 20 in Zargarí Panjabi and Hindú- 
stáni, seem to be relics of the last portion of the old Sanskrit and Prákrit 
compounds vin-énti and ví-sa, just as wo-h-an, wú, bi-h, vi-h, bi-s, would 
be relics chiefly of the first portion only. Perhaps wán, 9, Zargari Kash- 
miri is the same unless it be simply nan reversed.t 

Guided by the ik terminations for tens in the so-called Khurásáni 
Magaddi we may perhaps see something of the sort in yik-am, JOU, Zar- 
gari Kashmiri ; thus, sata, sad-ik, sni-krá, dü-kh, yik-am. 

Although the above identifications seem satisfactory on the whole, 
and the words unaccounted for are few, still the terminations of the 
words remain in an unsatisfactory state. 

* Bwán is used by the Dehli daláls or touts for 2, a corruption there apparently 
of the proper namo Sohan. 

+ Wan i» the word used by the Dehli daláls, Fallon in his New Hindastant 
Dictionary gives n quantity of thesé numerals as those of brokers, dealers, etc. They 
are scattored about the pages and very difficult to collect,- but it would be probably 
worth while doing so and examining thom, 


* 
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It is not difficult to see the relics of the old Sanskrit an in the 
following :* 
l ek-am, (?) bi-n. 
2 wi-ng, dó-n, (?) sa-nni, (?) sau-nán. 
8 wur-ün, tri-n, (f) te-g. 
4 sa-n, air-an, ahir-in, (?) chan-g, (?) chau-ga. 
5 phanti-an. 
6 shá-nk, shi-n. 
7 sáth-an. 
8 ith-an. 
9 (P) wá-n, naw-an. 
lO zü-n, dah-an. 
l5 pandah-an. 
20 woh-an. 
26 pansoh-an. 


50 pantsah m in E * 


बै pa-n. 

4 (P) ka-n. 
2 do-n. 
23 day-an. 
4 sn-n. 

IO) dah-an. 


We may perhaps see Sati in li-sa, 20, Changari, and the átt termi- 
nation in the Khurásáni may be explained to be háth, hand. 

But the majority of the terminations seem to be untraceable, espe- 
cially the remarkable ones of the Naqqáshí, viz., ha-ndish, yé-ndir, tsau- 
ntar, ath-wotar, ath-wntir. Ya-ndir, yi-ndir occur, too, in the Zargari 
Kashmiri. Taking wotar and watir into consideration and dropping tho 
n of the others as phonetic, we get dish, dir, ter, wotar, watir for the true 
terminations. These are comparable with the idiomatic ufar and ofar 
of Hindi.¢ With handish may be compared the Tibetan nish, 2. 

In Naqqishi occurs hásht-berík for 8, with which may be compared 
the Khurásáni numerals. 

Besides the above we have, and allapparently untraceable termi- 


= [This is very improbable. Dén 2, trin 3 correspond to the Prákrit doni, tinni 
(Skr. (४७४) with the — plur. termination ni.—The wotar, watir is tho Skr. uttara ; 
- thus athwatir-ékam 9 would bo Skr. ashfottaraikam “ ono added to oight,” whence by 
& not uncommon mistake athwatir (‘added to eight’) is taken to mean ‘eight’! 
Similarly in the case of tsauntar. Ep.) | i 
वै Kellogg $ 84 (a), p. I66. Platt, 5I, footnote. 
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l nal-as, ak-Ára. 8 at-élu. 
2 tó-r, to-ra, to-rat. 9 no-ik, na-rélu. 
3 tre-wái, ok-wii. IO de-ik, das-élu. 
5 pá-lo, pán-do. l5 par-élu. 
6 shu-pp, che-lí, puchhár-rí, che- — 20 bis-ik. 

blu. I00 sad-ik. 
7 snt-ólu. } pa-n-as. 


The pu in pu-chhá-rí, 6, perhaps purposely inserted for secrecy, is a 
curious and notable prefix. It occurs again in the Zargari Hindüstáni as 
pu-chhá-rihá, half a pice, but apparently really meaning one-sixth. 

The compound numerals show how clearly these dialects borrow 
from the surrounding idioms for their expressions. The conjunction in 
the following is pure Panjabi, meaning and. 

6 kanziin-te-bin. 

7 kanziin-fe-handish. 

B kanzün-/e-yindir. 

25 haziin-fe-atilag, hazün-fe-kanzün. 

In the following the same conjunction is pure Hindi. 

7 lámman-awr-sanní. 

8 lámman-aur-trewái. 

9 lámman-aur-airan. 

So, too, we have pure Hindi. 

9 bin-kam-zün, one less ten. 

Lastly, the principles on which the following compounds are con- 
structed will be at once recognized as ordinarily current in the modern 
Aryan languages of India. 

lb dód-zün, lj times ten. 

25 paü-dükh, } hundred; dai-ziin, 2$ times ten. 

50 odh-dükh, half hundred; kan-wát, half hundred, tál-sér, half 
hundred. 

There remains but one word to notice, dandan, half, Zargari Panjabi, 
which may be an inversion of ádh, a common trick in the slang of traders 
and bad characters. 

I therefore think that the numerals raise a strong presumption in 
favour of considering these dinlects to be real dialects and relics of a by- 
gone speech, or form, of speech as opposed to mere slang. 

Let us now turn to the other words given by Dr. Leitner and com- 

pare them. Unfortunately they are not numerous and complete enough 
to satisfactorily upset or confirm the conclusions the study of the nume- 
rals would lead us to. But an examination of them is very encouraging, 
as the majority succumb under comparison with existing idioms and 
languages, and prove themselves to be either relics or adaptations of 
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known words. Moreover the sameo form of words, whether derivable 
from Prákrit, Sanskrit, Persian or surrounding idioms or not, is found to 
exist in the dialect of traders widely separated geographically. Thus, 
the words for *' eye," clearly traceable to existing words, are the same 
practically among the Naqqásh, Panjábi Zargars, Kashmiri carpenters, 
&c., and the Changars. In the Kashmiri and Hindüstání Zargari no 
word is available, and in the so-called Khurásáni it is núr, a clear borrow- 
ing from Persian. The coincidence and similarity of the words in the 
Changari, Naqqáshí and Zargari Panjibi dialects can hardly be acci- 
dental. It points to a common derivation from some old and forgotten 
forms of the existing recognized dialectie words. 

The following table contains the comparison of 55 words and ex- 
pressions in all the above dialects 


(See Table ILI, next page.) 


Asin the case of the numerals let us commence sifting this table 
by eliminating from it categorically all borrowings from surrounding 


idioms. All such are printed in italics in the table. The following 


words are derivable more or less directly from words in actual use in 
ancient or modern languages or dialects. 
General nouns. 
master; lánká is Kashmiri: for bik, teg, tog, tagis see '* man." 
wood; hímá, is Persian, hezam : lichkri = Inkyi, Hindi. 
house, shop; panzir is (7) Pers., pizer, in possession: lip is Kashmiri 
hatti — Panj. hatti, a shop: pir-khána is Pers., a holy man's house 
and is here ordinary slang: nad — nad, Panj. Hills, a riverside cave; 
it may also be thin, place, reversed. See Beames’ note to Elliot, i 
l6]. 
paint, oil; tél — Hindi, tel, oil: kiób— Panj. ghio — Kashm. ghiáu, ght: 
kajálná, Dr. Leitner says this is for ka + jalná, to burn, but may it 
not be for kájal, lamp-black used as paint for the eyebrows ? 
word; nai is Panj. Hills for ** word." 
salt, sweet; knurmá, salt, = Panj. kaurá, bitter: mitmi, sweet, = Panj. 
mitth4; for the Panj. terminations ma, mf, see Sirdar Gurdiál Singh's 
(C. S.) remarks in Dr. Leitner's Sketch of the Changars, I850, pp, 
I9 -20. 
tea; zal is ' water," jal: chik, sakhf, = (7) chá (which is of (?) Per- 
sian origin) + khí or ká, or perhaps they come from Panj. chakhni, 
to taste. 
tobacco; bhasüká = Hindi and Panj, a smoke, a dust: phámphí = 
Hindi and Panj. bháph, a vapour. 


bubble; this inclines me to connect panyül with pink or pani. 





hugga; panyül-doch, doch is Panj. Hills for dechki, the ordinary hubble 


E es 
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iyi meri Katoch, 
pine baithá bathen doch. Kángrá Proverb. 
my friend the Katoch came and sat down to smoke with the hubble-bubble 
in his hands, i. ¢., did the gentleman and was idle. Said of an idle 
useless person. The Katoch Rájpüts were the old ruling class in 
Kangra. 
paper; rikkin = Panj. Hills, likhín, paper: gaukhá = ghazká = kághaz ; 
Beames, footnote to Elliot, i, I6. 
mouth; face; múr = Hindi (Jhánsi) head: múch = muchh = mukh, 
the face; bús, bhüs from bhüs karná, Hindi, to masticate. 
eye; zü-tüün, zi-tini, teg, zu-tingi, tinge, pa-tirni, pa-chirni and tig-da, 
he sees = Panj. Hills tidd, tind, the eyeball and takná, to see; zu, 
zi, zu (and (?) pa) = Kashm. zü, zih, two; thus zütüün, etc., would 
be the two eyeballs and so on, and pa-fir-ni (fidd) would also be the 
two eyes; 
tere tidd jalen ! Kángrá. 
is a common abuse corresponding exactly to our own vulgar expres- 
sion** blast your eyes.” 
nür — Pers. light. 
qalamdán; zákkir — (as a guess) zákir from Arabic zikar 
rice; kóndr — Panj. kodrá, corn. 
bread; bérets — barach — charb (or chab) reversed, which in the Panj. 
Hills, means any kind of food for a journey ; chab is properly any 
parched grain for food : nang, neg, n igle = Panj. nigalná to swallow. 
disease; máóshilád, mishiran, to die, mashilád, ill, = machilá, a malin- 
gerer; machnl jana is a Panj. idiom for to die, explained as (but P) 
ma + chalyd, to go away. 
physician ; nabzuwól — nabz-wálá, Panj. and Hindi. B 
man; bik, bike, mák and bak, master, bánk, father = bánká, Pan). a fine 
man: tog is gut or got (but), Panj. Hills, reversed, a body ; thus, 
main ne janaure dí gut jándi dikhi, 
I saw an (animal's body) animal going along. 
main jandi dikhi gut, 
jane dhí thi, jine put. Kángrá Proverb. 
I saw a person going along, who knows whether male or female, 
i.e., I saw some one in the distance, but could not distinguish 
who it was. 
teg and tagís would come from tog. 
woman; woin, wány, win = Panj, bánj and Kash., wónj, a barren 
woman: kinn is (?) nik-i reversed, Panj., a small woman : sian — 
(?) hian, Panj. Hills, a brave woman ; hii, courage; hiau, brave 
man; hiau, brave woman: beroi = (?) birvi, (fem. of bir, brother,) 
Hindi, a female friend, sister. 
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mother; thenthi, mink, jári, see '' father.” 
father, old; dóddur, doddür — dádá, grandfather, as also do probably 
thyáthá and thenthí (mother): tháwáná = Hindi (Jhánsi) dav, old: 
jira, jári == jad, jadá, Pers. (from Arab.) a grandfather, grand- 
mother; tsüdá, old, = südá, old man, Panj. from (f) Pers. sidan, 
to rub away: mánk, bánk — (?) má-báp. 
daughter; dilkhách — Pers. dilkash, a darling. 
son; putse, putr = putr: chünwá is Panj., a darling boy : jáde — zádá, 
Pers.: putsakut, daughter may be for “ small or inferior son" ; cf. 
Kash. lakut, little. 
thief; poshumut = pushmatta, Panj., a hider, thief : wusagun = subsagun 
lit., छ good omen, but used for a thief as a euphemism. 
Aj uske ghar men subsagun gaya, aur usko nihál kar dia, 
To-day a thief (lt, good omen) came to his house and robbed 
everything (lit. made him very rich). 
Subsagun áyá thá dar 
Dhan rakhne ko kuchh thi na ghar. Hindi Proverb. 
The thief (good omen) came to the door, and there was no need of 
keeping wealth in the house. 
Chokendáz = (?) surákh-andáz, Pers., house-breaker: kota is Panj. 
a house-scaler: kodi, theft, nnd koder = Panj. khodi, a house- 
breaker. 
night; krisor and nelá would mean dark: channan = Kash. chnngun, 
to lie down ; the Tibetan word for night is also nichannan 
day ; -wát, zid, zár = zarrin, golden, bright, also (poet.) the sum, 
Pers.; zarín wit = (7?) zarrin wáqt, and hence zád and zár: tem- 
kaná is Panj., tamkaná and damkaná, to shine. 
stomach; didh, deddo are Panj., dhid ; nadikh = doubtfully Panj. nadikh 
honá, to have a painless or easy labour; nadikh 'aurat, a fruitful 
womnn or 8 woman descended from a fruitful stock. 
phil, the dower jewels: dori, dell (cf. mera = mora, teg = tor, 


doch = dechki) = Panj. Hills, the marriage hair ornament worn for — 


six months after marringe — Panj. prándá. 
hair; wális Hindi bál and Panj. wál. 
hand; hathná, át = háth. 


water; áb; jal, zal, zál and nír speak for themselves. 
Verbs 
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to hear, hear; nür bedá — (?) Pers. nür bidár, look here, listen : sung lo 
is Hindi and Panj. sun lo. 

to die, be ill; máshiran, see * disease.” 

to say, ask; párün, páriüs = (?) ba-purs, Pers. ask! 

to be; záddún is Pers. zádan, to be born. 

to go, go; sandün, sand is Panj. handnd: torüs, toreo are Panj. turpá : 
wat, watt = Panj. Hills witnd, wutnd, to go, (cf. bát, a road); wut 
wut! go along, come along! is vulgar Panjibi and hence probably 
bit and (?) birt in Panjabi Zargari: bikim = (£) Pers. bi-kam, 
grow less, diminish, vanish!: sir (cf. seir jáo, take away) — (2) 
Urdü, sair karná, to make a journey: jáo kur is Hindi go! 

to take away; sorwün, sarewiü may be for chhorná and chhadná, Panj. 
to let go: seir jáo see “ go (sir). 

to sing; bomburün = burná, Panj. to bubble: biárho = biár, a puff, rush 
of wind, sound of wind, Hind. 

to fall; hárün — Panj. harná, (to take away, lose and) to fall (of water). 

to come, come; buars = (?) bi-ras, Pers,, arrive, come! wnlün, cf. Kash., 
walyúr, come here ! 

Coins. 

rupee; mánká = mánik, Hind, (manakya Sansk.), a precious stone; pari- 
kaliá is from (2) Hind. parkná, to test a coin: bnjná is Hind. to 
test a coin. ह 

silver; noqrá is Arabie in common use. 

pice ; máslá is Hind. a small pice. 

copper; subh — sobhi, Hind. alloyed silver, base silver. 

Adjectives. 

little, cheap; kis = kuchh, kichh, Panj. and Hindi: kin — nik reversed 
Panj., very little : daká is Arabie daqíqá, a little, in common use : 
miáne is Hindi half; qalil, kilel are pure Arabic, a little. 

much, dear; bór is Hindi bará, Kash., bod, Panj. wadá.* 


good; sod is Arab. sa'ad, good: sánchá is sánchá Panj. true: mito 


— míthá, sweet: chin = Kash. jwán. 
bad, ill; nakhüs — Arab. náqis, bad, whence (T) názz or náz: kánsi 
= knsná, Hind., to be made bad, i. e, by putting lime on to brass 
or copper vessels so as to make them poisonous: mashilid see 
“ disease.” : 
The major portion of the words are thus disposed of and shown to 
be really dialectic and not slang inventions. A further examination of 
the underived words will show that many of them are evidently connected 


E To bo noted here with regard to grits, gris, much, dear; these are the Kash- 
miri drüg, dear, surüg, cheap, reversed, 
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with each other, and that it is only a question of a minuter knowledge of 
idioms and languages than I possess to trace them to their origins. 
'Thus, 

General Nouns. 
house, shop : nelahan, nel, dile. 
tobacco, snuff: panyül, panyil. 
rice: rad, rád, rang, pa-rast. 
bread : a-tich, yar-thit, táp-na, tap-i. 
man; woman: geld, gaun, giráni. 
mother: bajür, bájü. 
hair: kiopush, kanekeshup (if shup — push). 
hand : lámná, lamman. 

Verbs. 

to go; take away: sir; sorw-ün, sarew-iti, seir-jáo. 


Coins. 
rupee: gásh, gás, gash | 
rupee, silver: bin, bün; Ággu, ruggi; berea, peli. 
pice : lang, lana. 
Adjectives. 

much: grits, gris. 
little; great: licherá ; jeri. 
good; bad: bu-tip; war-tüp: (little) war-tits. 

These leave but a small residue of isolated untraced words, which I 
give here so as to have them in one view for purposes of future com- 
parison by myself or others, should opportunity arise. 


General Nouns. 
wood: kesur. 
oil: nánwikáhá. 
salt (also sweet, sugar): tokkün, tokuwiin. 
sweet: baguwún, 


mouth: yakák, kumbr, (2) bratiri. 
zakkir, (but see under traced words) 
rice: günne, (unless meant for sugarcane) 


man: dohun, (dáh) 
woman: kollai, nadáu, sian (but see under traced words) 
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884.] Trade Dialect of the Nagqdsh. 
colour: riüg (unless a corruption of rang). 
water: nájná, mnyáo. 
Verbs. 
to sec: nats-tin; Jio (karan). 
to hear: wend-ün. 
to say, ask: dámis-áhü. 
(he) is: ches, chá : (I) was, ob-um : (he) is, ob-e. 
to go: rus-ün, 
to come: wal-ün: büte (á): (kur) kunár: (came) asp-eo, zir-eo. 


Coins. 
pice : böt, sariyá (? means one-third). 
copper: rüh. 

Adjectives. 


little, cheap: tem, hoki, bhagat, kiámus. 
cheap: zabár. 

much: zóhó, beárás, ubelák. 

good: tsásle, chin, ai, dakh, do. 

I tried the untraced words with several Kashmiris, and residents of 
the Himalayan Districts and they told me they were Ladáki. I then 
searched in Cunningham’s Dadak, 789%4, who says, p. 397, that the lan- 
guage of Ladik is Tibetan, and at pp. 398—4l9 he gives a long com- 
parative table of the following “ Alpine Dialects” or Languages; Dard, 
(3 dialects) Pashto, Kashmiri, Sanskrit, Hindi, Panjabi, Gaddi (Kangra) 
Eulluhí (Kullá) Garhwáli and Tibetan (3 dialects). The help thus ob- 
tained was next to none. Thus, 
master, man: teg, tog, tagis, might perhaps be Tibetan, tek, teg, good, 

(see my tables). 
mother: bajür, bájí, may be connected with Gaddi and Kulluhí, iji, and 

Garhwáli, bhai. 
night: channan is very like Tibetan nichanno, but see the word above. 
Iam; he is: obum; obe are comparable with the Dard bé, to be; I am, 

ja bi; thou art, um bá; he is, ai bá. 

The inferences then to draw from this examination would seem to 
be, that, though the special dialects of the Indian traders may now be 
looked upon as slang, and though they undoubtedly contain slang dis- 
tortions and perversions of common words purposely made, the majority 
of their words are dialectic and bond fide represent either real existing 
words, or older, and in some cases obsolete, forms of them, and that they 
contain these words in sufficient quantities to render it worth while to 
study them as dialects. 
| Unfortunately, the materials for the dialect, which I have been led 


| है » oto examine are the most meagre of all those given by Dr. Leitner. 
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Much fuller materials for examination exist from his and Elliot's re- 
searches into the dialects of the Changars, the Zargars of the Panjab, 
Kashmir and Hindüstán proper, and of the doubtful Khurásani Magadds, 
including sentences to illustrate grammar. It would be of value to see 
if the conclusions here arrived at wonld be supported or the reverse 
from an examination of them. But in any case the material at hand 
is much scantier than it might be and doubtless research would elicit 
many new forms from the dialects already represented, and beginnings 
might be made with some as yet untouched apparently by any enquirer, 
e. g., those of the Delhi Daláls (brokers), the Kaldls (generally distillers 
and liquor-sellers) and the Lucknow 'Afiúnchis (opium-takers). As re- 
gards the criminal classes and tribes, however, Dr. Leitner has shown in 
his * Detailed A nalysis of "Abdu'l-Ghafür's Dictionary, ISSO, that it is 
almost useless to look among them for philological facts. 

lu conclusion I may be permitted to remark that if Dr. Leitner's 
hope, (Linguistic Fragments, p. ii), that the Trade Dialects will be 
found to preserve an ancient language, is to become a reality, the en- 
quiry must be taken up by more than one person. The range of know- 
ledge required is too wide, and the investigations necessary too minute 
and searching to admit of one head solving the problems presented, in a 
satisfactory manner. 











Tiomberombi. A Nicobar tale.—By F. A. एड Rozrsronrr, late offig. 2nd 
Assist. Supdt., Port Blair, Nicobars, Associate A. S. B. 


Both racial characteristics and the historical traditions of a people 
are commonly found embedded in their religious rites and in their popu- 
lar tales. This is especially true in the case of uncivilized tribes, Whilst 
pursuing my studies in the N icobar language with the object of reducing 
it to writing I have made a point therefore of noting down the charac. 
teristic religious usages of the Nicobarese, and also of chronicling the 
tales in vogue amongst them which possibly embody historical events of 
a forgotten past. With regard to their sacred rites I have ready for the 
press a Statement of “The ceremonies and customs at death, and at 
mourning for the dead, of the Nicobarese people’ रे taken fresh from the 
lips of the devotees themselves. These ceremonies yield up their mean- 
ing and significance with sufficient clearness and precision; but the case 
in very different with regard to any historical references and traditions 
which may be hidden away in the popular tales of the Nicobarese people. 


suppose must effectually hinder the “ making of history " or at any rate 








* ]884.] A Nicobar tale. 
the transmission of historical narrative. By a strict rule which has all the 









sanction of Nicobar superstition, no man’s name may be mentioned after 
his death! "To such a length is this carried that when, as very frequent- 
ly happens, the man rejoiced in the name of “ Fowl,” “ Hat," “ Fire," 
“ Road" &c., in its Nicobarese equivalent, the use of these words is care- 


fully eschewed for the future, not only as being the personal designation | 


of the deceased, but even as the names of the common things they repre- 
sent; the words die out of the language, and either new vocables are 
coined to express the thing intended, or a substitute for the disused word 
is found in other Nicobarese dialects or in some foreign tongue. This 
extraordinary custom not only adds an element of instability to the lan- 
guage, but destroys the continuity of political life, and renders the record 
of past events precarious and vague if not impossible. We must not 
therefore expect to glean much from these tales as to the past history of 
the people. Still they are, as a rule, worth preserving, for they exhibit 
traces of religious ideas which prevailed in former times, of bitter con- 
flicts, and of Nicobar humour. The most popular of these tales I here 
subjoin; and I hope to prepare others hereafter. 

The Nicobar text, reproduced as literally as possible in the English 
translation in the parallel column, consists of short abrupt sentences, 
devoid of any poetic flight whatever. The language of this people is 
naturally, one had almost said necessarily, abrupt, their teeth being so 
thickly coated over with betel and lime as to keep the lips thrust wide 
open, whilst quids of the same generally occupy their mouths. A fluent 
utterance under these circumstances would be physically difficult and a 
slow speech broken into short sentences is the inevitable result. To enter 
into the spirit of the narrative it is necessary to picture to oneself the 
raconteur, usually an old man, his jaws ever and anon at work chewing 
the indispensible quid of pan, betel, and lime. His auditors, generally 
the youthful members of the community, are grouped around him. 
Having refreshed his memory with copious draughts of toddy he com- 
mences his story. It has often been heard before, and as the disjointed 
sentences are uttered with slow deliberation a running commentary is 
maintained by the audience, the young people, anxious to show that they 
know what is coming, shouting out the cue of the part about to be related. 
The jerky character of the diction, therefore, as it appears in the English 
translation faithfully reproduces the ० ondition of the Nicobarese text 
with as little sacrifice as possible of the original colouring, the interjected 
observations of the elders, and the precocious promptings of the juvenile 
listeners being left to the imagination of the reader to fill in, if he would 
have a good idea of the narration as it flourishes in the homesteads of 
the people—the pages of a book cannot adequately convey it. 
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It is possible that the tale of Tiomberombi may be of foreign, per- 
haps of Malay, origin. If so it must have been introduced into these 
islands generations ago, for it now abounds with the peculiarities which 
characterise the Nicobarese race, brenthes their spirit and has been whol ly 
adopted by them as their own, and never fails to afford them delight 
The plot of the tale is simple enough. The two points of interest in it 
are the magical powers exercised by the hero, and the introduction of 
animals talking. The supernatural is closely interwoven with the lives 
of these people. The disembodied spirits of the dead surround them, and 
in their endeavours to return to the world, would effect a lodgment in 
the bodies of the living, hence, according to the native superstition, the 
cause of sickness and sometimes of death. To fight, control, exorcise 
these too familiar and obnoxious spirits the Manlóéínés exist. These, 
who are a sort of combination of the doctor and the juggler, are on speak- 
ing terms with the spirits. They have to go through an initiation which 
is only complete when they have been in spirit-land, seen, and talked 
with them. They are supposed to possess the faculty of detecting the 
presence of these invisible spirits, of seeing them, as well as of vanquish- 
ing them. It is to be remarked that Tiomberombi is no Manlotné. Not 
only does he acquire by the gift of the looking-glass no inherent power 
over the spirit residing in it, for when the glass is lost he is utterly help- 
less; but when the per (snake) gives it to him, he finds himself unable 
to manage the spirit of it, and returns with the glass in fear of his life. 
On the contrary, the spirit of the mirror is in the power of the mighty 
snake: he is its true master, and it is only through him that our hero 
has the benefit of its services. Hence Tiomberombi is warned not to 
open the glass and thereby bring himself face to face with the spirit of 
the mirror. The peit in fact treats him as a poor ragged creature who 
will probably use the magical powers plaeed at his service to provide 
himself with food and clothing, and has no suspicion of the “ vaulting 
ambition " which stirs beneath that lowly exterior. If the tale be not 
indigenous, it is certainly not of Indian origin: Tiomberombi's wife is 
no harem or zenana character. For although the tale might be regarded 
as a sort of humorous satire upon woman's weakness for gossip, which 
would seem to be so universal a trait as to awaken mirth and “point a 
moral" even here amongst this semi-civilized race, and no doubt reigns 
supreme amongst the female members of an Indian household; yet the 
wife of the tale is a free, independent, masterful person. If it is her 
irrepressible love of gossip which brings on the catastrophe of the story, 
it is also she who saves her husband by her provident arrangements and 
genius. Woman is highly esteemed in the Nicobar islands 





which, it must be remembered, are part of the Malay archipelago and are 


only politically connected with India. 
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, One word as to the "'tékeri," Some Nicobarese say it is a snake 
which eats snakes, The ophiophagus, however, is not found here. The 
boa (python Schneider’) which is the only very large snake of these parts 
is well known to the inhabitants, does not eat snakes, and has another | 
name. Others assert that it is a big beast of the jungle like the Akafang 
which is a spirit animal seen by the Manloénés at night. It is described 
as a rather big creature with an enormous tongue, the head bearing a 
mane. It might be the effort of the imagination to conceive the lion; 
I would suggest, however, that the “tékeri” isthe tiger. The Nico- 
barese have been for many years in communication with Europeans and 
have heard Danish, Portuguese and English spoken. The word may 

4 therefore have been an importation from one of these languages, con- 
tributions from which have undoubtedly been made to the Nicobarese 
vocabulary (cf. infra '* lébrd" Anglicé “ paper"). Or it may be of Malay 
origin, and derived from p$S tégér, strong. 


Inóle onghe de Tiomberombi. Tiomberombi an old tale. | 






* Juchtéré io at til en me?" 
“ Hadh,, io olkàle o(n)g." “ Juch- 
téré wat me Joi, iéang tentié io 


० “Where are you going?" 
“Oh, I am going to split firewood.’ 
“ Then do not be in a hurry, I will 





olkile o(n)g omii." go along with you and split fire 
wood for the chief " (or old man). 
King, kong, king, kong. “ Tiin King, kong (the sound of the 
paiü ?" “ T;üé-tiéM&-Tiomberombi ! footsteps). (Some one asks) “who 
«Tin w&n me” P “ Tiéadé io olkile goes there"? (what men p. v 
o(n)g omiü, da ié io kine ta kon Tiomberombi and another." (I— 
omii."*Wat-me,lohm,kéteitkaniut, we two—Tiomb.) “What are you 
kóteit kanha.” “Oh béharé, io going todo?" “ We want to split 
ene io en kon omià." firewood for the chief, for I want to 
marry his daughter (as I want (for) 
n wife the child of the chief)." ४ Cer- 
tainly not, you are poor man (ser- 
s A vant) your coat and trowsers are 
ragged.” “Never mind, if the 
chiefs's ehild is willing." 
® Tiomberombi is a tale of love and its troubles. To make that clear 
it begins with a little introduction, not necessary to the story which 
| follows. Some one is going to cut firewood, when Tiomberombi 
| joins him, saying that he wants to eut wood for “the” old man. On 
! their journey somebody accosts them and a little banter ensues. King, 
à kong is onomatopoetic for the sounds of the footsteps. Tide e I, tiéaé 








28 F. A. de Roepstorff—Tiomberombi. 


Juchtérénde, harélénde, haré-é- 
élénde lüé shinküm. Shéanlérénde 
na peit ona tékeri de pomón. 
५ Küctéré künoh (!) oro  ieitié 


tiit sho (१) ४४४६४ ka entié, küpàüh 
tiüé da tékeri." 


" Juchtéré tifn henidatié maki, 
tión tioiha, tilt sho de pari, tiit 
sho de komnin.” "' Tiin io me ?" 
“Hat.” “Jo en me tenmela ?” 
* Hai, tiit sho." “ Jo de tenmola 
baiühóóal ?” ** Jo de tenmala baiü- 
hodal, dochne wē ghi, dochne wë 
tiong, dochne wé hifūë.” “ Kaé 


for three days. He saw the peit 
and the tékeri fighting. “ Friend ! 
come! help me to kill (the tékeri) 
(says the peit); I do not want to 
be killed (entirely), I am being 
killed by the tékeri.” 


+ "Afterwards what hire am I to 
to have, what things? Ido not 
want dollars, nor silver plated 
ware." “What do you want?’ 
"I don’t know (no)." “ Will you 
have a looking glass?" “No, I 
will not." ** Will you have a magic 
looking glass?" “Yes: I want a 


[29०.?, € 
* Afterwards he went shooting 





ta (१) ka.” magic looking glass, that can pro- 
duce houses, ships and boats.” 
"(Well then) come (to me) bye 
and bye.” 

t Tiomberombi shoots the tékeri, 


en tékeri. and the tékeri expires. 


Harélhata en tékeri en Tiombe- 
rombi kompühhange 





= we two, Tiomberombi is quite Nicobarese. Tiomberombi says that he 
is going to cut firewood, for he wants to marry the daughter of the old 
man. The other party intimates, that he has no chance, he is a poor 
man and ragged. At this T. laughs, for what does that matter if the 
girl likes him. 

* After this he is ont shooting and comes npon the peit and the tékeri 
fighting. Peit is used to designate all poisonous snakes, The tékeri the 
Nicobarese cannot identify. Some say it is not found in their islands, 
some say it might be a snake. If so, I would suggest the ophiophagus 
The peit calls in the assistance of Tiomberombi to save him from the 
tékeri, !ormieitié = help meto kill, tié is the form of the lst per. pron. 
pers. gen, dative and acc. as affix. ? Küpah kā = die indeed, (kā added 
to make the kăpāh stronger) 


bye y " 


for remunerntion, 
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'" Jéangtéré ten til," gnæh peit ől 
nang ‘Tiomberombi, io rewe 
heniósnhade." Orw tenmmla baii- 
hóóül. Tiüende. Shiatéré. “Hat 
doch, hat léap olidle, io origna- 
fütié." Etieitiéra en peit. “Jo 
me io w?, io hiléang, io oigne, 
tewAhnegüne tenmmla, wat me 


ishihagiie.”’ 


Juchtérénde tong de gii en 
Tiomberombi ladiié@, io orm kinde 
kon omià en Tiowuberombi. Juch- 
téré hat sho en omii ten Tiombe- 
rombi da ene lohm. 

Jt@ak en omiā de hatim, léat 
kam en kah:e haléa ioang tiafā. 


Juchtéré öl haki-i-i ende iokoleit 
aneh omiàá, wilgnede 6] henlowe ha- 
rod güi Tiomberombi, miitai Tiom- 
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" Come with me," said the peit to 
Tiomberombi, “and receive your 
hire." He takes the magic looking 
glass and goes away. He returns. 
“I cannot manage it, I do not know 
the word (to speak) (i. e. the 
charm), it (the spirit) will kill me 
miserably.” He applies to the 
snake, (who says): “If you want 
to do anything, if you are thirsty, if 
you are hungry, put the key into 
the lock of the looking glass, do not 
open it." 

* ThenTiomberombi returns home 
in the evening and wants to take 
to wife the daughter of the old man. 
But then the old man does not 
want Tiomberombi for he is poor. 

+ At night the chief is asleep, 
when the moon being at its highest 
(Tiomberombi) fetches a magic 
fruit. 

Then very early in the mor- 
ning (expressed by the prolong- 
ed final syllable) the chief goes 


Saa 


T., who has great confidence in himself. 


He has therefore to return and 


ask the snake to acquaint him with the secret, who tells him that he 
must use the key but not open the mirror. 'The meaning of this prohibi- 
tion is that T. has no theurgic power and would be unable to control the 
spirit of the magic mirror if it were opened. Note also the low estimation 


the snake holds our ragged hero in. 


“If you want to do anything, if you 


are hungry and thirsty" says the snake, not dreaming of T.'s ambition. 

* T. sets off home and wishes to take to himself at once the girl he 
loves. The old father however, evidently discredits the story of the magic 
looking glass, and will have nothing to say to him, as ho is poor. 

+ During the night T. sets to, plants a magic fruit in the deep sea 
and by means of the spirit of the mirror produces an island from the deep 
sea and erects a house upon it. The text only tells us that he fetches the 


magie fruit, but it graphically describes how the old man in the morning 
on casting his eyes over the sea discovers Tiomberombi's new home. 





30 F. A. de Hoepstorff — T'iomberombi., 


berombi, iuchtéré tenfatgnede en 
omia. 


Tiimende omiü, ohngnede rewe 
en Tiomberombi, io léat ko(i)n 
kontié. Juchtéré, mwtet de lēbré 
Tiomberombi, komhata de lébré da 
omii. Hat sho en Tiomberomlhi 
na omiä, dalgnato. 


Juchtéré rewe kānde en Tiom- 
berombi, kié ta kānde kon omii; 
shomhagiie da gii Tiomberombi da 
él henlówe. 

Juchtéré hate-m-hende héang 
danóé tiong henkok, io orignafa 





[No. L. 


to bathe, and when he looks out to 
sea he sees Tiomberombi's house 
Tiomberombi's island, then he falla 
down (in astonishment), 


* He weeps and sets off to fetch 
Tiomberombi, that he might be- 
come his son-inlaw. Also Tiom- 
berombi wrote a letter and sent 
it to the chief. The chief does not 
want (to meet personally) Tiom- 
berombi for he is shy. 

Then Tiomberombi marries : as 
his wife comes the daughter of the 
chief; she is brought to Tiombe- 
rombi's house in the deep sea. 

+ Then came sailing (from a dis- 
tant land) a ship armed with can- 


non to kill Tiomberombi. He re- 
mained in his house. The ship 
went on firing and firing at Tiom- 
berombi's house but did not hit it. 

t Then Tiomberombi boarded the 
ship and cut the noses and cut off 


Tiomberombi. Katow en Tiomber- 
ombi de gihide. Hakok, hakok de 
gii Tiomberombi, hat taið. 


Juchtéré tentioühlare en Tiom- 
berombi da öl tiong, fiéhange de 
Ie २:८० ५०६४ C REA rupes rtgni i a cart aro 

* (Great is his astonishment, and it affects him so much, thnt he falls 
down and weeps. The text is not very clear on this point. It says that 


the old man goes off to fetch T. for a son-in-law, then. T. writes him a. 


letter and it ends by saying that the chief does not want to meet him, as 
he is shy. It is quite clear that the tables are turned. Before the old 
man despised the poor, ragged T. Now he feels shy to approach him in 
his great prosperity. Whether the letter from T. is friendly, and 
therefore puts the old man to shame, or the letter is haughty and makes 
him feel shy, the text leaves to fancy to decide. On the whole the Nico- 
barese are shy, and affect to be more 80, than they really are. Difficulties, 
however, are overcome, and Tiomberombi attains his wishes and marries 
the girl whom he loves, who moreover, it is evident from the first, loves 
him as is seen from his remarks about her in the introduction. 

+ No earthly pleasure is unalloyed. When he is happily married and 
settled enemies appear on the scene to kill him. He is however pro- 
tected by magic and sits unconcernedly in his house, whilst the guns of 
the man-of-war, which had come to destroy him, make ineffectual at- 
tempts to hit it. bmi 
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gmon, iüthange de nang. Titien- 
gede en tiong henkok, tii mitai; 
di do (tift doch) da en het gmon, 





A Nicobar tale. ol 


the ears (of the crew). The ship 
then left for its own country ; théy 
conld not succeed, for they had no 


het nang da ene fiéhashe da 
Tiomberombi. Shiélende ætæt de 
l@bré omiā da ता miitai shom tiln- 
mónggme tiong io kóíung en Tiom- 
berombi. 

Juchtéré te gii kánde, gtii komii- 
de en Tiomberombi. Hatmw-m-@- 
hende en shom tiinmónggne tiong 
henkók, hakók  hakokende, hat 
héwe miitai, hat taio. 


noses or ears, Tiomberombi had cut 
them off. Then the chief of the 
country wrote on paper (४, €., is- 
sued an order for) ten ships to 
make war on Tiomberombi. 

® Now in the house was his wife, 
Tiomberombi (himself) was in the 
house of his father-in-law. The 
ten ships of war came sailing (from 
the distant land) and fired their 
guns; (but) they did not see the 
island, they did not hit. 

Tiomberombi boarded a ship and 
took magic fruit with him, which he 
threw into the sea; the ships sank. 
One ship (however, still) remained 
(lit. alive). 

+ (Again) he set to cut noses and 


क्रि 
s 


Tentioñhlare de ठ tiong en Tiom- 
berombi orm ioang tiafi, kawiille de 
öl kamelce, pompangshe en tiong, 
heméang te dandé ta ot de* ah. 


a Shitlende fathange gmoa,iithan- 
ge nang. Titengede en tiong. Di cut off ears. The ship left. It 
do (tilt doch) da. could do nothing (not succeed). 


its own country, the king whereof organizes an expedition of ten ship 
to chastise him. 
* From the prolonged sound in hatwhe we are led to infer that the ex- 
‘pedition had far to sail. When this formidable expedition arrived, 
Tiomberombi was with his father-in-law; only his wife was in the 
house. He must have left the magic mirror behind him, that would 
explain how it was that the guns were fired many times, but did no harm, 
the island had become invisible. Tiomberombi proceeds on board one of 
$ the vessels, the crew of which he mutilates in his former manner, and 
sinks the other nine by throwing magic fruit into the sea. * dh = lives ; 
- itis usual to use this word, and kápah — die, of vessels. "The Nicobarese 
assert that these words mean in this connexion no more than “keep afloat "' 
and “sink,” but I think they do. The Nieobarese may use these terms 
only in s figurative sense now, and I believe they do, but yet they sacri- 
h fice to their canoes (vide “ ceremonies at death &c.'") aftera race. I have 
geen them sacrifice on removing a canoe yet in the rough log, out of the 
jungle ; moreover, they use a bow ornament for their boats like the open 
mouth of some monster. Are these traces of some old worship now 
obsolete ? 
+ The ship that was spared returns whence it had set out and 
reports the hopelessness of the undertaking. 








32 F. A. de Roepstorff-— Tiomberombi. 


Gnahhagie da nang omia 6] mātai, 
tiit honganghashe ta doch. 


Juchtéré iuhgenede en pomo-0-0- 
éshe enkine  léang Kandade 
Petiang de रो gni Tiomberombi. 
Tiin hanewdashién tiong banóne. 


Itéaknede öl katæde kin Tiom- 
berombi ; (*)haléa shmí koi kan Ti- 
omberombi, itéaknede kan Tiom- 
berombi. | Kamheng  tiüengede 
Kanéade Petiang, léat kom de 
tenmela Tiomberombi. Tendok- 
tere de mátaide, znahhagüe de nang 
omia. Léat, léat de kim tenmemla 
Tiomberombi, heteidnnen tiong 
banóné. 


Hagnehhang te tiong anre 
shoatéré mnt miitai Tiomberombi ; 
heméang danóé tiong à lä, io rewe 
Tiomberombi. 

Tendóktere en omii tiong da mă- 
tai Tiomberombi. Hakok, hnkok- 
ende taid है] henweh, pomtakshede 
en henwwen. 





They reported to the chief of their 
country, that there was no chance 
of success. 

* Then came visiting a (very) old 
woman, her name was Kandadm 
Petiang to Tiomberombi's house. 
(She wanted to ascertain) what 
manner of powers he possessed. 

Tiomberombi's wife was sleeping 
in her chair: she (Kandadm Pe- 
tiang) cleaned the hair of Tiombe.- 
rombi's wife, who slept on. At noon 
Kanoadm Petiang left, having taken 
Tiomberombi's looking-glass. She 
arrives at her country and reports 
to the chief, (that the trouble) is 
over, that she has taken the looking- 
glass away from Tiomberombi, the 
cause of the power he possesses. 

+ He orders one ship to return to 
Tiomberombi's place; it was (only) 
a two-masted ship to fetch Tiom- 
berombi away. 

The captain arrives at Tiombe- 
rombi'sisland. He fires his cannon 


and hits the flag and the flag falls. " 


॥ 0 HR eg SS dai er dur mae Se a 
* What the valour of men could not achieve was now to be attempted 





by a woman. An old hag Kanōadæ Petiang comes to pry into the secret 
of Tiomberombi's immunity from danger and of his success against such 
odds. She accomplishes her object in the following manner. She was pro- 
bably an old acquaintance of T.’s wife, to judge from the intimate 
terms on which they are. T.’s wife goes to sleep in her chair as the 
other soothingly cleans her hair, (* haléa shet has not been literally trans- 
lated). Having thus lulled her into a deep sleep, Kanóadm Petinng pos- 
sesses herself of the magic mirror, which we may surmise the sleeper had 
tattled to her about and had for security placed under her (head) pillow, 


Tiomberombi is now defenceless. 


+ The chief thereupon orders but a two-masted vessel to proceed | 


and bring Tiomberombi away. He is not going to break a fly upon the 


: little = shi — and a * sufficient i J , > oar २ its + * 
wheel. The little ship arrives and is ient to accomplish its mission 
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and hastens with it to her own country informing the chief thereof that 
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Hat doch en kan Tiomberombi, 
heméang ioang de gni; Tiombe- 
rombi léat itóó de miitai tiié kinde. 
Juchtéró dæ(a)ngne en Tiombe- 
rombi, hieniede io heniongiede 
kánde; de heméang tit kot. 


“Titi en tenmela? Tid en ten- 
mæla ?" gneh Tiomberombi, “Tit 
de dök de gfiiha?” “Kaé po- 
motshe da bako kot Kanoadm 
Petiang." ‘ Ohié karé- (^) het ah! 
da ene hat ot en tenmæla, Kühaé 


en shéian.” 


Shumiauhata kin Tiomberombi. 
Dingle te gii Tiomberombi en 
kaleng, io orm kin Tiomberombi, 
ore tioāha, orm shéiau. 


Iüakhégné de shéian, iüakhégné 
enkàne,. 


A Nicobar Me. 


T'iomberombi's wife cannot (scil : 
defend the place), she is alone in 
the house; Tiomberombi had gone 
on a visit to her father. Now Ti- 
omberombi ran (i. s., to the canoe) 
and hurried (across the water) to 
his wife who was quite alone. 

* * Where is the glass ? where is 
the glass?" cries Tiomberombi. 
" Who has been in the house?" 
“The old greyhaired (woman) Ka- 
nóadme Petiang." “ Ah me! if that 
be so, then we shall not live! for 
now the looking glass is not here. 
Bring a bag.” 

His wife puts Tiomberombi in a 
bag. The foreigners came into the 
house of Tiomberombi; they took 
away his wife, (all) his property 
and the bag 

+ The bag and the woman were 
brought on board. 


E MM 


The flag which waved over Tiomberombi's island kingdom is shot away. 
He is from home at the time on a visit to his wife's father, his wife is 
“alone in the house. But he sees the fall of the symbol of his power, and 
hastens home to enquire into and repair, if he can, the catastrophe. 

* In great anxiety as soon as he comes in, he cries, ** Where is the 
macic mirror?" It is nowhere to be found. ** Who has been here ?™ he 
enquires and on learning that the old woman had been there, he resigns all 
hope and says that it will cost them their lives. 9Aef ih. Hat and Aet 
mean ** not ;" hat is used for the singular, het for the plural. Het ah 
— not live. The meaning supplies “ I or we shall not live," het makes 
it“ we" He resolves upon concealing himself, however; and with the 
assistance of his wife he is enclosed in a bag and placed amongst the 
household property. His brave, faithful wife has to face the enemy. 

+ As he no doubt anticipated, they land and convey everything 
a his wife, his property, his all, literally bag and baggage. He 
thus manages to have himself and his household gods conveyed away 
together. Our hero in the bag is placed in the bow of the vessel. 


E 
* 





The vessel sinks to the water's edge at the bow. He is shifted aft, 





4 
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Juchtérénde pomiimshe lakoóila, 
hatióhange en shéiau larille, pomi- 
&mshe larille. Hat doch dök de 
mitai, (*)kawülhnnge en shéinu öl 
kamelme. Hatæ-æ-æhende, tendók- 
tere, lént gnung giude, gnung tida, 
orm en tiong. 


Lüng,lüng, lüng en shéiauende 
gnahlalende. Keithala en shéinu 
en Tiomberombi, léat gñöt en indat 


Then it happened that the bow 
sank down: the bag was (there- 
fore) shifted aft. Then the stern 
of the vessel sank down. They 
could not reach land (so) they 
threw the bag into the sea. "They 
sailed and sailed and arrived at 
their destination, there was no 
house, no property, that the ship 
had brought away. 

* The bag drifted and drifted on 
to hard ground. Tiomberombi cut 


open the bag, his wife had put the 


en kande iohl tenwa. knife round his neck with the key. 

Léat ore kinde öl mitai komótung. + The woman was landed in the 
(*)Omshonghande Tiomberombi. enemy's country. Tiomberombi 
“Tiin paid”? “Tide, tiüó Tiom- travelled about. “ Who are you ?" 
berombi (9) kenmolé. * Hatmede (asks someone). “I am Tiombe- 


the vessel sinks at the stern. The reason for these extraordinary 
phenomena is not explained, but it will be seen later that he carried 
about his person the key of the magic mirror in a string together with a 
knife. The ship's company fear for the safety of their craft and tracing 
their danger to something uncanny about the bag dropped it overboard. 
7 Kawilhange implies that the stern was level with the water. To 
throw a thing from a higher to a lower level is kawülhashe. The text 
indicates thus that the ship was in danger and that the crew were in 
consequence alarmed, 

* The bag containing the hapless Tiomberombi drifted at length to 
land. His wife had hung the key of the magic mirror and a knife about 
his neck. 

With the latter he releases himself from the confinement of the 
bag and wanders about from place to place, till apparently he arrives 
at his enemy's country where his wife hns already been conveyed and is 


living as a member of the household of the chief. 9 Omshónghande with | 


the enunciation of the second syllable prolonged to indicate that he wan- 


dered about a great deal During his travels some one, suspecting his 
appearance probably, accosts him. When the wayfarer says he is- Tiom- 
berombi the younger, the — of the interrogator were only deepen- — 
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koiunggne?™"™ “Hai, tiñë Tiom- 
berombi kenmolö.” ‘“‘Tiin léap 
me ?" ** Oh okpik dik.” Titn léap 
me déwé ? “ Hài, heméang okpük 
dak léap." 


Juchtéré oknok en omia, Tüalcha- 
hende ganlongtei en Tiomberombi 
öl dik töp en künde. Hat héw 
omiü. Shinkééhange anmh kin an, 
héwé ganlongtei en enkine, hat 
héw en omi. 


Gnahhagüe en kaniom da shién 
héwen ganlongtei de olfung enkáne. 

“Hat ewehtéréshe!"  gnæh 
kaniom. “ Tiomberombi ka, 
Tiomberombi omia.” 

Rewe, katilipe, hat katiape 
karau, ^ henpón. Juchtéréende 
shoimhata de ठा gi mang(mn)sh. 
Hat itéak enkine, teina pohda 
omiá. 


Juchtéré hatüámende  uróhetshe 
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rombi, the younger?" “ Is it not 
you who made war ?’ "^ “No, Dam 
Tiomberombi, the younger.” 
“What work can you do?” “I 
can boil water.” ‘ What else can 
you do?” No(thing), I know only 
that one thing, to boil water.” 

Now it happened after this that 
the chief was eating. Tiomberom- 
bi slipped his finger-ring into the 
water his wife was to drink. The 
chief did not see (him doit). His 
wife drank off at a draught and saw 
the ring, but the chief did not see it. 

* A boy called ont, who saw the 
ring in the woman's mouth. 

" It is not true," said the boy, 
“it is Tiomberombi himself, Tiom- 
berombi the chief." 

They seize him and bind him 
they do not bind him with chains, 
but with strings. Then he was 
brought into a stone house. The 
woman (i. e, his wife) did not 
sleep for fear of the chief. 

t Now it happened in the night, 


अर —PnÓ— M ——— — M — — — 


fighting. At length he manages to procure his introduction to the 
presence of his enemy the chief, where he finds his wife, who, however, 


does not recognize him, as he is probably disguised. 


In order to make 


her aware, who he is, he deposits his finger ring in the cup of water, 
which she is about to drink. On lifting the cup to her mouth she sees 
and recognizes it, and, no doubt, its owner. 

* Tiomberombi successfully eludes the observation of the elders, but 





he reckoned without an enfant terrible, whose presence perhaps he had not 
condescended to notice. This sharp-eyed youngster detects Tiomberom- 
bi's manoeuvre and denounces him, and he is then seized, tied up and 
thrown into a stone built prison. His wife meanwhile, who is still with 
the chief, spends the night without sleep through fear and dread. Tiom- 
berombi's fortunes are now at their lowest ebb. But succour comes from 
an unexpected quarter. 

f Numbers of rats were heard scampering about the room, in which 






k 


36 F. A. de — 
kommt. “ Dade ra dö, da de ra dé.” 


४४ Küétéré en me," gneh Tiom- 
berombi nang kommt. 

* Juchtéré, tiin io me (7?) katie ?" 

५: Doch en me 0799 tenmela f° 

“Titi tenm:rela ?"' 

“Got de kat(ó)à kanéala omia, 
got te tenmiela tiné. 

* Katei en tiéoiende maka.” 


Kat, kat, kat, kit kanéala omia 
ende. Jana iüécnléré en omia, 
Feignade en kommt.  Hatio-o-en- 
de, tápák to ghi mang(n)ah da 
Tiomberombi léat katiipe, 


“ Da de ra do, da de ra dö.” 
“ Kom de tenmela ?" 
“ Oh ninne, tiédi léat ores." 


Hatié-6-5-hata en tenmæla ta tei 


[No. L. 


that there were many rats. “ Pat- 
ter, patter, patter” (went theirfeet). 
“ Come here," said Tiomberombi 
to a rat. 
" What do you want, friend ?" 


“Can you get my looking glass," . 


" Where is the looking glass ?'"' 

" [t is under the pillow of the 
chief, (there) is my looking glass." 

* * We will carry it off by and 
bye." 

They worked and worked away 
at the chief's (head)pillow. If the 
chief moved in his sleep, the rats 
stopped. They dragged (it) omn 
and on, and arrived at the stone- 
built house where Tiomberombi 
was imprisoned. 

“ Patter, patter " (went the rats). 

" Have you got possession of the 
looking glass P'' 

“This is it, we have brought 
(taken away) it.” 

They dragged the looking glass 





he is imprisoned, and he calls one of them to him. He begs the rat to 
enable him to regain possession of the mysterious mirror, and tells him 


he will find it under the head pillow of the chief. 


0 Katiié I have rendered by “friend.” Tii# means “ parent." Ad 
is a prefix added to all words of relationship tiom — grandparent, tiié 


— parent, tiau — elder f ined tau — younger | SST ‘kon — child, 


and itis the polite way always to address persons with these words 
with ki as a prefix. In doing so due consideration mnst be given to the 


relative ages of the speakers. This is the only way that politeness can ^ 


be shown and as all are socially equal amongst the Nicobarese this way - 


of address is very nice. 


* The rats promise to fetch the looking glass later in the night. Kat, 





kit is 


- 3 












onomatopoetic for the working of the rats. The chief sleeps 
soundly, but occasionally he moves his arms and they (keigna—wait, stop). 
hide. Having ep eo uet ons dedere pite where 
‘Tiomberombi lies bound, and up to where, about hi neck, by 
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Tiomberombi. Kāčtéré da tink 
tenwi da olkolàhla. Tewihata. 


“Tiin io me," gneh iwi de 6l ten- 
mæla. 

“Het ah tiéaé köíunggne, hat 
miitai ita, hat ot küntié." 


५5 "Ihn io me ?" 


*" We tiong, wē henwieh, we hifaé !" 


We, woe, we, wë, lént. Shüm- 


hagne de tiong öl henlówe. 
« Kashi kad tiié ife maki.” 


* Katei de tiéot." 
Ore enkine, kaétérénde. 


Jiakhégiie enkane de ठा tiong. 

Wela lot,  hate-s-mhende, io 
पाच Tiomberombi. Uróhetshe 
henwieh da mat tiong Tiomberombi, 
munhang en omià miitai. Foha 
tapoade en omifi mütai, endué 
henkék Tiomberombi. 








A Nicobar late. 


on and on till it came to Tiombe- 
rombi's hands. It came to where 
the key was about his neck. (Then) 
he put the key in the lock. 

“ What do you want," said the 
spirit of the mirror. 

“We two (T. and his wife) can- 
“not live on account of this war, 
“this is not our country, I have 
“not got my wife.” 

" What do you want?” 

“ Produce a ship, flags, boats !’’ 

On and on the structure grew 
and now it is finished. The ship 
is brought into deep water. 

* “What about the absent mo- 
ther of you all, then?” 

* We will bring her.” 

+ They took away the woman, 
she comes. 

The woman goes on board the ship. 

The sails are set, and Tiombe- 
rombi goes sailing off. There are 
many flags on Tiomberombi’s ship, 
and the chief of the country is 

(very) angry. He beats his cheeks 
for Tiomberombi's guns are bigger 
(than his). 





sight of his wife, the key of the looking glass and a knife had been hung. 
The rats so place the mirror in juxtaposition with the key, that the tied 
up hands of the prisoner are able to insert the key in the glass, when 


once more Tiomberombi is master of the situation. The bonds fall off, 
the prison falls, and soon he has got his ship and boats ready with pen- 
nons flying in triumph. 

: क Then he thinks of his faithful wife. There is a poetic touch in 
x appeal: kashi kāë tiié ife maka. u Kaé is a demonstrative pronoun 
rarely used and refers to persons or things absent. He speaks to the 
spirits under his orders and asks about “ their mother.” 

f The spirits of the mirror anon bring her on board. "Tiomberombi 
now gaily sails forth with all his canvas spread and flags displayed, his 
erewhile victor beating his cheeks with impotent rage in the meantime, 
as he beholds Tiomberombi's triumphant departure to his own land. 
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Tiü en Tiomberombi, wéhahit 
itik, piniip omtém, mátai léat hat 
ot. 

Tendóktéré 
mitaide. 

Wilgnede komii, héw, weéhala 
henweh Tiomberombi, gii Tiombe- 
rombi, mitai Tiomberombi. Uró- 
hetshe henwehTiomberombi de mat 
gli. Io dök de mitai komiade. 


Tiomberombi de 
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* Tiomberombi departed. Tiom- 
berombi raised a surf (by magic). 
All died, the country disappeared. 

Tiomberombi arrived at his own 
country. 

His mother-in-law looked out and 
spied the flags, Tiomberombi had 
hoisted, his house, his island. 
There were many flags about his 
house. He came to his mother-in- 





law's village. 


“ Ah kómékát P" “Are those with you (i. e, my 
daughter) alive 7” 
" Ah.” ४ Alive." 


" Katei en me?" 


" How did you accomplish it?" 
" Hai, tiit ori, hantá we ik.” 


" No, we did not kill we only 
raised a surf." 

“ What now (how about bye and 
bye) ?" 

“Now we wil make a nice 
house," said Tiomberombi to his 
mother-in-law. 

* Do not tell the tale or else the 


" Kashihede maka ?” 


"Oh, we ghi de laps,” gnæh 
Tiomberombi nang komiàáen, 


“Watme infle onghm da ene 





* And when by the potent aid of the spirit of the looking glass Tiom- 
berobim has raised a tremendous surf and swept him and his land away, 
his success is complete. In due course the spot is reached where his old 
home had been and apparently the magical properties of the mirror are 
resorted to again to restore in a twinkling his former island home as it 
was before misfortunes overtook him, for his mother-in-law, when scan- 
ning the horizon for any signs of the return of the captives, spies Tiom- 
berombi's victorious pennons waving over his house and island complete 
as of yore. Tiomberombi with somewhat unusual ardour is soon in the 
arms of his mother-in-law (!) and answering her anxious enquiries as to 
his own and her daughter's welfare (kimékiit == me kükiüt). He tells 
her of the utter extinction of his foes, and how it had been accomplished, 
and then they fall to picturing out a bright and prosperous future, which 
is to be theirs by the aid of the magical mirror. Taught by experience he 
strictly enjoins, however, both mother-in-law and wife not to reveal the 
secret of their prosperity. But alas!! for the frailty of woman's tongue : 


whilst he is absorbed in eating, the women folk gossip about it; the. 


island breaks up and is submerged and weeping and wailing they go 
down to their watery grave. 
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. dükne miitai maki!’ Juchtéré ‘island will break up again." Now 
Tiomberombien  oknok. Olioleém  'Tiomberombi was eating. His 
komiüen, ölið’ enküne en intle mother-in-law and his wife related 
onghm. Pomdaknede en miitai, the story. Then the island broke 
pompangshede. Tiim ofw. Kăpāh- upand sank. They all cried out. 
ende omtóm. Léatende. They all died. Finis.* 


""——— TH o ee — — — 


Notes on the history of Religion in the Himdlaya of the N. W. Provinces. 
Part I.—By E. T. ATKINSON, B. A. F. R. G. S., B. C. 5. 


In reading the wonderful story told by the great Chinese travellers 

Fah Hian and Hwen Thsang of their wanderings through India in the 
fifth and seventh centuries, one cannot but be struck with the greatness 
and importance of Buddhism as then understood, yet in the tenth century 
we hear very little about it, and about the twelfth century Buddhism 
appears to have ceased to be the faith of any considerable section of the 
Indian people. The inquiry naturally suggests itself, how did Buddhism 
disappear; what were the causes which effected the downfall of a system 
of religion which, for fifteen centuries oceupied the thoughts, and held the 
affections of a great part of the population of this vast country, and had 
such defenders and expounders as Asoka, Kanishka, Nágárjuna, and the 
Guptas: a system too which has given us learned theologians, subtle 
metaphysicians and great writers on almost every subject whilst ita 
apostles have converted the nations of Eastern Asia from Mongolia on 
the north to the islands of the Eastern Sen on the south. In the search 
| F for an answer to these questions one finds little aid in the existing litera- 

La ture devoted to the religions of India, This for the most part consists 
of compilations from works which, however interesting and, however 
valuable they may be, have no part in teaching or guiding the actual 
| living beliefs of the masses. For this reason we are compelled to adopt 
the analytic method, and first of all ascertain who are the deities worship- 

ped by the people and the ritual in actual use, and then attempt to trace 


5 -— 





* The Rev. C. H. Chard, Chaplain of Port Blair, has very kindly helped me 
with the English part of this paper. 
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out the history of the various developments of the ascertained primitive 
forms of belief in Indin which have combined to give us the popular 
religion of the present day. Every one that deals with n subject like the 
present one, must feel the magnitude of the task, and the necessity that 
exists for the greatest caution in attempting to establish any general 
propositions. The notes on this subject that I have collected are there- 
fore offered as a humble effort to aid others in the true method of inquiry 
into the history of religion in India, and I am not aware that their subject 
has ever been noticed before. My researches have been confined to the - 
tract in the Himalaya between the Sarda on the east and the Tons on the 
west including the British districts of Kumaon, Garhwál and Jaunsár 
under the Government of the North- West Provinces of the Bengal Presi- v.» ^ 
dency. It is to be understood, therefore, that my remarks refer only to 
this tract, and that whatever merit they may be held to possess is due 
to the fact that they are the outcome of a very close examination of the 
religions phenomena of a country famous in Indian history. The oldest 
Indian books mention the great shrines of Badarináth and Kedárnáth, 
mounts Meru and Kailas, the holy lake Manasarovara and the places 
become sacred by the wanderings of Krishna and Arjuna, Rama and 
Sita, Draupadi and the Pandavas and in comparatively modern times the 
scene of the labours and the final restimg-place of the great reformer 
Sankara Acharya 
Religion in India.—There is no country, perhaps, in the world in 
which religion exercises more influence on social and political life than 
in India. Religion gives the key-note to most of the great changes that 
have occurred in the history of the races inhabiting this country from the 
earliest ages to the present day. To almost every individual in this land 
its forms are ever present and exercise 8 perceptible influence on his 
practices, both devotional and secular, and yet the true history of religious 
thought in Indin has yet to be written. There is an esoterie school and 
an exoteric school: to the former too much attention has been paid, to 
the great neglect of the living beliefs which influence the masses of the VE 
people. Most writers on India have looked to the Vedas and the works ' 
connected with them as the standard by which all existing forms of reli- ^ 
gious belief in India are to be judged and to which all are to be referred. 
Influenced doubtless by the antiquity, richness and originality of the |. 
Vaidik records, they have sought to connect them with the popular E 
religion, and have viewed modern beliefs more as to what they ought to di | 


RI 







| ‘be than as to what they actually are. Asa matter of fact the Vedas are ut 
i practically unknown to, and uncared for, by the majority of Hindás. — 
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popularise them or their teachings. They are less known, therefore, to 
the Hindús than the Hebrew original of the Old Testament is to the 
majority of the Christian populations of Europe. Some sects do not 
acknowledge their authority in matters af faith and practice, and they are 
in no sense ‘a Bible’ to the masses except to a few of the learned, and 
have little practical influence over modern religious thought outside the 
same class. Though portions of the Vedas, notably of the collection 
ascribed to the Atharvans, are recited at ceremonies, and verses from 
them occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, neither the 
celebrant nor the worshipper understand their purport. They are learnt 
by rote and those employed in the ceremony regard the words used more 
as spells to compel the deities than as prayers for their favour. Yet we 
would ask the ordinary student of Indian affairs to formulate what he 
understands by Hinduism, and he will at once answer, the religion of the 
Vedas. We must, however, accept the term Hinduism as a convenient 
one, embracing all those beliefs of the people of India which are neither 
of Christian nor of Musalmán origin. But within this pale we have sects 
as divided from each other as members of the Society of Friends are from 
Roman Catholics. We have followers of the Vedas, of Brahmanism, of 
Buddhism and of the polydmmonistic tribal cults of the aboriginal popu- 
lations and of eclectic schools, religious and philosophical, of every kind 
and class. The religion of the Vedas never took hold of the mass of the 
people.* It was followed by Bráhmanism designed to exalt the priestly 
class, but even this system had to abandon the Vaidik deities and admit 
the dwmons of the aborigines to a place in its pantheon, or otherwise it 
would have perished. Buddhism was originally a protest against sacer- 
dotalism, not necessarily against the Bráhmanical caste, but it too suc- 
cumbed to diemonistic influences, and degraded and corrupted, fell an 
easy prey to its rival Bráhmnnism. Both sought the popular favour by 
pandering to the vulgar love of mystery, magical mummeries, superhuman 
power and the like, and Bráhmnnism absorbed Buddhism rather than 
destroyed it. The Buddhist fanes became S'aiva temples and the Buddhist 
priests became S‘aiva ascetics or served the S'aiva temples, and at the 
present day the forms and practices in actual use may be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to corrupted Bráhmanism. There is 
a period of growth and of decay in religious idens ns in all things subject 
to human influence, and precisely the same rules govern their rise, culmi- 
nation and fall in India as in Europe. Every principle or thought that 


* By this is meant tho great majority of the races of India. Thoro have always 
been some with learned Icisure who have adhered to the higher faith in one God and 
have never bowed to Siva or Vishnu, but their principles are unknown to the cultiva- 
tor, the trader and the soldior, or at loast only in a very diluted form. 
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bas moved the schools of Greece or Rome has equally shared the attention 
of Indian thinkers, and in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs that can be 
studied in any considerable Indian town, we may perceive annlogies of 
the most striking character to the broad forms of belief and modes of 
thought in many European cities. 


Religion in the Himalaya.—In examining the condition of religion 
in the Himalayan region we find a curious blending of pre-Brahmanical, 
Brahmanical and Buddhistic practices which it will take some time and 
attention to separate and ascribe to their original sources. It would 
doubtless be easy to dispose of the question by stating that the prevailing 
religion is a form of Hinduism. This would be perfectly true, but at the 
same time conld convey no definitive idea to the inquirer's mind as to 
what the real living belief of the people is. For the more complete 
examination of the forms of religion existing in the N. W. Himalaya we 
possess a record of the teaching in 350 temples in Kumaon, m about 550 
temples in Garhwál and in about l00 temples in Dehra Dún and Jaunsár- 
Báwar. For the 900 temples in Kumaon and Garhwál we know the 
locality in which each is situate, the name of the deity worshipped, the 
broad theological division to which the deity belongs, the class of people 
who frequent the temple, and the principal festivals observed. The 
analysis of these lists shows that there are 250 Saiva temples in Kumaon 
and 350 in Garhwál, and that there are but 35 Vaishnava temples in 
Kumaon and 6ी in Garhwál. To the latter class may, in a certain sense, 
be added 65 temples to Nágarája in Garhwál which are, by common report, 
affiliated to the Vaishnava sects, but in which Siva also has a place under 
the form of Bhairava. Of the Saiva temples, I30 in Garhwál and 64 in 
Kumaon are dedicated to the Sakti or female form alone, but of the 
. Vaishnava temples in both districts only eight. The Sakti form of both 
S'iva and Vishnu, however, occurs also in the temples dedicated to Nágará ja 
and Bhairava, or rather these deities and their S'aktis are popularly held 
to be forms of Vishnu and Siva and their Saktis. Of the Saiva Sakti 
temples, 42 in Garhwál and IS in Kumaon are dedicated to Kali, whilst 
the Sakti forms of the Bhairava temples are also known as emanations of 
Káli. Nandá comes next in popularity and then Chandiká and Durgá. 
The remaining temples are dedicated to the worship of Sürya, Ganeda 
and the minor deities and deified rnortals und the pre-Bráhmanical village 

who will be noticed hereafter. The outcome of this examination is 
therefore that Siva and Vishnu and their femnle forms are. the principal 
objects of worship, but with them, either as their- emanations or ns 
separate divine entities, the representatives of the polydmmonistic cults 


of the older tribes are objects of worship both in temples and in domestic. 
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Damonism.—Whatever may have been the earliest form of religious 
belief, it is probable that it was followed by a belief in dmmons or super- 
human spirits to which the term ‘ animism’ is now applied. The Greek 
word ‘dwmon’ originally implied the pgssession of superior knowledge 
and corresponds closely to the Indian word * b/dta,” which is derived from 
n root expressing existence and is applied in the earlier works to the 
elements of nature and even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhütesa 
or ‘lord of bhütas. With a change of religion the word dæmon acquired 
an evil meaning, and similarly the word bhita as applied to the village 
gods carries with it amongst Brahmanists the idea of an actively malig- 
nant evil spirit. Animism implies a belief in the existence of spirits, 
some of whom are good and some are bad and powerful enough to compel 
attention through fear of their influence. They may be free to wander 
everywhere and be incapable of being represented by idols, or they may be 
held to reside in some object or body, whether living or lifeless, and this 
object then becomes a fetish* endowed with power to protect or capable of 
being induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Examples of both 
these forms occur amongst the diemonistic cults of the Indian tribes. As 
observed by Tielet " the religions controlled by animism are characteris- 
ed first of all by a varied, confused and indeterminate doctrine, an un- 
organised polydmmonism, which does not, however, exclude the belief in 
a supreme spirit, though in practice this commonly bears but little fruit ; 
and in the next place by magic which but rarely rises to the level of real 
worship * *. In the animistic religions, fear is more powerful than any 
other feeling, such as gratitude or trust. The spirits and the worship- 
pers are alike selfish. The evil spirits receive, as & rule, more homage 
than the good, the lower more than the higher, the local more than the 
remote, and the special more than the general. "Phe allotment of their 
rewards or punishments depends not on men's good or bad actions, but 
on the sacrifices and gifts which are offered to them or withheld." Even 
the Aryan religion held the germs of animism, but it soon developed into 
the polytheism of the Vedas, and this again gave rise to a caste of ex- 
pounders whose sole occupation it became to collect, hand down and 
interpret the sacred writings and who in time invented Bráhmanism. 
Buddhism, as we shall see, was an off-shoot of Bráhmnnism, and it is to 
the influence of these three forms of religious belief—Animism, Bráh- 
manism and Buddhism—that we owe the existing varied phases of Hin- 
duism, and paradoxical us it may seem the masses are more Animists and 
Buddhists in their beliefs at the present day than Brahmanists. We 


ë Svc Max Miller's Hibbert Lectures, p. 56. 
+ Outlines of the history of Ancient Religions, p. IO, and Wilson in J. R. A. S, 


v * 204. 
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shall first of all take up the festivals commonly observed by the Kumaon 
Khasiyas ns the people of that country are commonly styled by their 
neighbours, then the domestic ritual, and then the various forms of the 
deity worshipped in the numerous temples that stud nearly every hill 
and valley of any importance throughout the Kumaon Him ilaya. We 
shall then follow the historic method, and attempt to trace out the deve- 
lopment of the existing forms from the earlier Vaidik and Paurinik deities ; 
and show how the pre-Bráhmanical conceptions have not only been 
engrafted on the Vaidik ideas, but have practically swallowed them up 
and led to the existing rich confusion. | 

Kumaon caleudar,—Before proceeding with a description of the 

religious festivals observed in Kumaon, it is as well to note that there are 
two modes of computing time in common use, one founded on the sidereal 
divisions of the months, and the other on an intricate adjustment of the 
solar to the lunar year.* The local names of the months are :—Chait, 
Baifákh, Jeth, Asárh, Saun, Bhádo, Asoj, Kárttik, Mangsir, Pás, Min 
and Phágun. The Saka sanvat follows the solar year, and is used by the 
great mass of the Khasiya population, and in the calendar of festivals 
dedicated to the worship of the pre- Bráhmanical forms and the indigen- 
ous local deities. The Vikraméditya samvat is adapted to the luni-solar 
year. It is only used by the later and more orthodox rulers in public 
documents, and is confined amongst the people to the calendar of festivals 
borrowed from the use of the plains, the calculation of nativities by the 
fashionable Jyotishis and generally in all orthodox ceremonies. The 
gradual conversion of the Khasiya population to Brahmanism is a pheno- 
menon well marked in this portion of the Himalaya. The prosperous Dom 
(onteaste) mason becomes a Rájpüt and the so-called Kha¢iya Brahman, a 
Brahman, and both mark their advancement in the social scale—for here 
orthodoxy means respectability—by adopting the stricter forms in use in 
the plains. One conclusion we may safely draw that the use of the Saka 
era in secular matters and the solar calendar in religious observances is 
characteristic of the non-Brahmanised populations, and may be adopted 
as a safe guide to the decision whether a given observance is of Bráhmanical 
or other origin. 

Chait.—'l'he month Chait is considered the first month of the year 
in Kumaon. The eleventh of the dark half is known as the Paépa-mochant 
ekdda&i, and is observed by those who keep the elevenths of every month 
sacred. The first nine nights of the sudi or light half are known as the 
Chait nava-rdtri and are sacred to the worship of the Sakti form of Siva 


» For an elucidation of these systems: see Thomas’ Prinsep, IL, I48: H. H. 
Wilson's works, II, 45): VII, 284; Calcutta Review, I, 257: XIII, 65, 
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as Nava Durga, the nine forms of Durgá. These are in common accepta- 
tion here :—Sailaputri, Brahmachdrini, Chandaghantá, Kushmándá, Skan- 
damátá, Katy4yini, Kálarátri, Mahágaurí and Siddharátri. Durgá is also 
worshipped under her other forms as Kili, Chandiká, &c., at this season, 
Those who eat flesh, sacrifice kids to the goddess, using the Nirriti name 
in the presentation ; and those who do not eat flesh, offer grain and flowers 
and use the name of one of the milder forms in the consecration. On the 
ninth of Chait sudi known as the Jtáma-navamf, festivals are held at the 
temples of the Vaishnava form Rámapádaka in Almora, Uliyagáon and 
Masi. The Chait nava-rdtri is also the season of the great sangati or fair 
at the Sikh temples of Guru Rám Rii in Dehra and Srinagar. The 
eleventh of the light half is known as kámadá, when widows worship 
Vishnu and offer grain, fruit and flowers to the deity either in a temple 
or to a &dlagráma stone in their own home. The day of the full moon is 
observed as a festival in the temple of Akásabhájiní in Saun. On this day 
also the houses of the pious are freshly plastered with a mixture of earth 
and cow-dung and no animal is yoked : hence the name Ajotá. 
Baisákh.—The eleventh of the dark half of Baifikh is known as the 
Varárthint ekddasi and is observed by widows like the kémadd of the light 
half of Chait. The third of the light half is called the Akshaya or Akhat 
tritiyd, and no one ploughs on that day lest some misfortune might occur. 
The Sikhs call it the Saf&wa-tj and observe it as a festival. The 
Gangd-saptamé or seventh devoted to the river Ganges is marked by 
special services in several places along the Ganges, The observances 
prescribed for the Mohant-ekddast, or eleventh styled Mohané, are seldom 
carried ont in Kumaon except by those who, having suffered much in this 
life, are desirous of obtaining a better position at their next birth. Old 
men and women amongst the poorer classes worship Vishnu on this day. 
The fourteenth of the light half is known as the Nara-Stmha chaturdass 
which is observed in the Vaishnava temples. The day of the full moon 
called the Mddhava pürnimá is also held sacred and assemblies are held at 
several of the Saiva and Nága temples on this day, such as Pinákeswarn, 
Gananátha, Bhairava in Phaldakot, Bhagoti in Dhaundyolsyün and Sites- 
warn, also at Vasuki Naga in Dánpur and Nágadeva in Salam. 
Jeth—The eleventh of the dark half of Jeth is called the Apara ekd- 
daśí or * super-excellent eleventh, the best of all the elevenths of the 
dark half which are held sacred by the pious. No noted fair takes place on 
this day and it is merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of 
the dark half is called Vata-sávitrí amávasyá, when'Sávitrí, the personified 
form of the sacred Gáyatrí verse, is worshipped by a few. The second of 


the light half of Jeth is known as the Anadhydya dwitiyd, and on this day no 


new task is given by a teacher to his pupils. The tenth of the light half is 
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called the Jeth Dasahra, which is generally observed throughout the lower 
pattis or subdivisions. Special assemblies are held on this day at the 
temples of Umi at Karnprayig, Uparde at Amel, Bágeswara, Koteéwara, 
and Siti at Sitábani in Kota, &c. This Da£ahra marks the birth of Ganga, 
the worship of the Nagas and Minasa. The eleventh is called the Nirjalá 
ekadasí, when drinking water is forbidden to those who profess to be de- 
vout. The day of the full moon is like all other similar dates observed 
by plastering the floor with cow-dung and earth and giving presents 
(nishrau or nirshau) of rice and money to Brahmans. 

Asárh.—The eleventh of the dark half of Asárph is known as the 
Yogint ekddasi, a nominal feast, only observed by those who have vowed 
to keep holy every eleventh throughout the year. During this month 
festivals are held in the temples dedicated to Bhairava and Nágarája in 
Garhwál The eleventh of the light half of Asárh is known as the Hari- 
sayant ckádast, the day when Vishnu falls asleep, which like the Hari- 
hodhing ekadas’, or eleventh of the light half of Karttik, when Vishnu 
awakes from his sleep, is esteemed specially sacred amongst * elevenths * 
and is generally observed throughout these districts. The day of the 
full moon is observed in the same way as in Jeth as a domestic festival. 

Sáwan or Saun—The eleventh of the dark half of Sawan or Saun 
has the local name Kémikd, but is merely observed as a day of rest and 
one of the ajota days when the cattle are not harnessed. When the 
thirteenth of any month falls ona Saturday it is called Sani trayodast 
and is held sacred to Siva, no matter in what month or in what half of 
the month it takes place. Similarly, when the last day of the dark half of 
the month occurs on a Monday, it is called the somavatí amdvasyd, which 
is generally observed as a day of rest and the £ráddha of ancestors is 
performed without, however, making the pindas as prescribed for the 
S'ráddhapaksha of Bhádo. On this day also an iron anklet called dhagul is 
worn by children to guard them against the evil eye and the attentions 
of bhiitas or sprites. The eleventh of the light half is known as the 
Putradá ekédast, but has no special importance. On the day of the full 
moon, after bathing in the morning, Hindus retire to some place near 

running water and making a mixture of cow-dung and the earth in which 
the tulst plant has grown, anoint their bodies ; then they wash themselves, 
change their sacrificial threads and perform the ceremony of Rishi-tarpana 

or worship of the seven Rishis or sages. They then bind rákhis or brace- 
lets of silk or common thread around their wrists and feed and give 
presents to Bráhmans: The common name for this festival in Kumaon 
is Upa-karma, equivalent to the Salauna or Rakshdbandhana or Hákhiban- 


dhana of other districts. On this day festivals take place at the Sun tem- 


Sii-Bisang, Báráhi Devi at Devi Dhára and Patuwá in Sti. A 
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Bhádo.—'The fourth of the dark half of Bhádo is known as the San- 
Kashi chaturthé when Ganega is worshipped and offerings of dúb grass and 
the sweetmeat called lati composed of sugar and sesamum seed are made. 
These sweetmeats are here called modak, of which ten are usually pre- 
sented, and of these five belong to the officiating priest and five to the 
worshipper. This observance is common amongst all Hindus. The 
eighth of the dark half is the well-known Janmidshfami, a great festival 
amongst the Vaishnavas, held in honour of the birth of Krishna. The 
eve of this festival is spent in worship in the temples. Local festivals are 
also held during this month in honour of Kelu Pir, Gangánátha, Kartti- 
keya, Dipa Devi and Pushkara Naga. The eleventh of the dark half is 
known as the Ajdmbikd ekddasé and that last day is called the Kuédvarti 
amdvasyd, when the kusa grass is collected by Brahmans for use in their 
ceremonies. Locally amongst the Tiwari Bráhmans the ceremony of 
changing the sacrificial thread is performed on the third of the light half 
of Bhado, which is commonly known as the Haritdli tritiyd from the 
Hasta nakshatra or asterism. The fourth is known as the Ganefa-cha- 
turthi and is the date of a fair at Thal Kedar in Waldiya and at Dhvnj- 
patike$war near Jarkandár in Askot. The fifth, is known as the Néga or 
Rishi or Birura-panchamt. 

Ndga-panchami.— This is the great day on which the serpents are 
worshipped and the date of the fair in honour of Ugyára Mahárudra at 
Papoli in Nákura and Karkotaka Naga in Chhakháta. RikheSwar is a 
title of Siva as lord of the Nagas, a form in which he is represented as 
surrounded by serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded snakes. 
The people paint figures of serpents and birds on the walls of their 
houses and seven days before this fenst steep a mixture of wheat, gram 
and a sort of pulse called gahat (Dolichos uniflorus) in water. On the 
morning of the Nága-panchamt they take a wisp of grass and tying it up 
in the form of a snake dip it in the water in which the grain has been 
steeped (birura) and place it with money and sweetmeats as an offering 
before the serpents. 

The chief festival, however, in Bhádo is that held on the Nand- 
dshfamt or eighth of the Sudi or light half. It is popular all over the 
upper pattis (sub-divisions) of the two districts and is the occasion of a 
great assembly in Almora. Great numbers of kids are sacrifi ced and 
occasionally young male buffaloes. At Almora a young buffalo is offered 
and Raja Bhim Singh, the representative of the Chand Rijas, gives 
the first blow with a tnlwárand afterwards the others kil the animal, 
In several villages this is made the occasion of a cruel custom. The 
animal is fed for the preceding day on 8 mixture of dál and rice and on 
the day of the sacrifice is allowed sweetmeats and, decked with a garland 
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around its neck, is worshipped. The headman of the village then lays a 
talwár ncross its neck and the beast is let loose, when all proceed to chase 
it and pelt it with stones and hack it with knives until it dies. This 
custom especially prevails in villages where the form Mahishn-mardani is 
worshipped, ‘she who slew the buffalo-demon Mahisha. A similar cus- 
tom, however, called dhurangi obtains in the Bhotiya parganahs of 
Kumaon where there is no trace of the buffalo-legend. There, when a 
man dies, his relatives assemble at the end of the year in which the death 
oceurred and the nearest male relative dances naked with a drawn sword 
io the music of a drum, in which he is assisted by others for a whole day 
and night. The following day a buffalo is brought and made intoxicated 
with bhang and spirits and beaten with stones, sticks and weapons until it 
dies. It is probable that this custom of slaying the buffalo is an old one 
unconnected with any Brahmanical deity. A story fabricated not very 
long ago in connection with the Nandá temple at Almora is both amu- 
sing and instructive as to the growth of these legends. My iuformant 
tells how the worship of Nandá at Almora had been kept up ever since 
it was established there by Kalyán Chand, but that when the British 
took possession of Kumaon, the revenue-free villages attached to the tem- 
ple were sequestrated by Mr. Traill.* Three years afterwards (l5\5) 
Mr. Traill was on a visit to the Bhotiya valley of Jubár, and whilst pass- 
ing by Nandá-kot, where Nanda Devi is supposed to hold her court, was 
struck blind by the dazzling colour of the snow. The people all told him 
that unless the worship of the goddess were restored his temporary 
gnow-blindness would remain for ever, and on his promising to this effect, 
his eyes were opened and healed. In Almora, there is this peculiarity 
in the worship of Nanda, that two images are made of the stock of the 
plantain tree and on the morrow of the festival, these are thrown or, as 
the people say, sent to sleep on a waste space below the fort of Lalmandi 
(Fort Moira) and thus disposed of. 

Durbáshtamf.—A ceremony known as the Durbáshtamt sometimes 
takes place on the Na ndáshtamé and sometimes on the Janmdéshtam#é or 
other holy eighth of this month. 05 this day women make a necklace of 
dáb grass which they place around their neck and after ablution and worship 
give it with the sankalpa or invocation as a present to Bráhmans. "They 
then wear instead a necklace of silk or fine thread according to their means. 
They also put on their left arms a bracelet of thread with seven knots 
known as dor. Men wear a similar bracelet of fourteen knots on their right 
arms which is called ananta, as they first wear it on the ananta chatur- 


* On the British conquest in I8l 5, all claims to hold Innd free of revenue were 
examined and in many cases, owing to the difficalty of obtaining 
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dasí or fourteenth of the light half, which is further observed as a festival 
at Beniniga in Baraun, Bhagling in Sor and Chhipula in Askot and also 
at the temples to Ghantakarna in Garhwál. The eleventh is locally known 
asthe Pdrévapart ekddasié and the twelfth as the Biman or Srdvana dwa- 
dasi from the Srivana nakshatra or asterism, but both are merely nominal 
festivals. The day of the full moon is observed as in other months. 
BS'ráddha-paksha of Asoj.—The entire dark half of Asoj is known as the 
S'ráddha-paksha or fortnight devoted to the repose of the manes of ances- 
tors. It is also called the Mahálaya párvana éráddha from the formula used 
each day in worshipping the manes. The ninth is known as the S'rád- 
dhiyd navami when the ceremonies are performed for a mother. On this 
day, the children by a legal wife make small balls of cooked rice and the 
children by a concubine make the same of raw rice ground with water 
on a stone. "These cakes or balls are called pinda and are worshipped in 
remembrance of the deceased. "They are then given to a cow to eat or 
are thrown into a river or on to some secluded waste piece of ground. 
The practice of making pinda of boiled rice is, however, confined to those 
castes who claim connection with similar castes in the plains and is un- 
known amongst the Khasiyas, who make the pinda of raw rice as already 
noticed for the offspring of a concubine. If a father has died his sraddha 
is performed on the same date of the fortnight: thus if he died on the 
third of Magh sudi, his srdéddha in the #rdddha-paksha or kanyágati will 
be held on the third, but if he died on the ninth or any succeeding date, 
if the mother be already dead, as a father's ¢rdddha cannot be held after a 
mother's, the ceremony must be observed on the eighth. In addition to 
this the anniversary of the death of a father is always separately observed 
by the better classes and is called * ekoddishta' or * ekoddrishta! when * he 
alone is looked at' or is made the object of worship. If he died during the 
fraddha-paksha, the day is called * ekoddishta khydta Srdddha,’ and though 
it falls on the ninth or succeeding day is observed as the anniversary. 
The last day of the dark half is called A mávasyá sraddhiyd, when the names 
of all ancestors are mentioned and worshipped, but pindas are made and 
offered only for the three male paternal ancestors, father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather. The three ascending cognates and agnates are 
all honoured on this day, which is the only one observed by Doms. The 
frdddha of girls who die before marriage is never made, and of boys only 
if they have been invest ed with the sacrificial thread. The frdddha of a 
girl who has married is made by her husband's brother's family, if she 
dies childless her husband's brother's son, or if her husband has married 
twice and has offspring, her step-son (saufela) performs the ceremony. 
In default of these, the elder or other brother of the husband will 
officiate ; her own brothers never can take part in any ceremony connected 
० 
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with a sister who married. The eleventh of the £rdddha-paksha is known 
as the Indriyd ekddasi, but has no particular observances attached to it 
apparently. 

Asoj sudi.—The first nine nights of the light half of Asoj called the 
Asoj navarátri are, like the first nine nights of Chait, especially devoted 
to the worship of Sakti. The first day is called Devi-sthapana, on which 
the idol is set up and the preparations nre made. The eighth is the 
४ mahdshfamt’ or great eighth, when the pious fast all day and make 
ready for the great or last day, when kids are sacrificed and the proceed- 
ings continue during the whole night. The tenth of the light half of 
Asoj is here called the Vijaya-dafamí or the tenth of victory, and on this 
day a festival is held to commemorate the commencement of Rámá'a 
expedition to Ceylon (Lanka) for the release of Sitá. It is locally known 
as Pdyata or simply Pait, from the well-known sweetmeat petha which 
forms an important item of the feast given to friends and relatives on 
this day. Some nlso now pay honour to the young green sprouts of the 
more useful crops, such as wheat, gram, rape, 85 well as on the Karka 
sankránta, when the custom is universally observed. The village gods 
Goril and Ghatku or Ghatotkacha have festivals on the mahdshfamt. The 
eleventh is known asthe Pdépdnkugsa-ekddasi or eleventh of the ankusa 
(elephant goad) of sin, and in some copies as Párseapa rí. The day of 
the full moon is called Kojágarf, and from this day the gambling of the 
Diwáli commences. 

Karttik.—The eleventh of the dark half of Kárttik is known as the 
Ráma ekádaé or eleventh of Rima and Lakshmi. The entire dark half 
is called the Dipa-paksha or ‘fortnight of lamps. The Pádma-Purána 
alludes to the eleventh of Rima as appropriate to the gift of lighted 
lamps as well as to the Naraka-chaturdasf or fourteenth and fifteenth. 
The thirteenth is set apart for the gift of lamps to Yama, and flowers 
should be offered on the two following days, when bathing also is enjoined. 
The Dipáwalí amávasyá or last day of the dark half is known as the Sukha- 
rátri or happy night which Vishnu passed in dalliance with Lakshmi and 
also as the Düwálí. Women take part in the observances of the night 
and some keep the previous day as a fast and devoutly prepare the mate- 
rials for the night's worship when none are allowed to sleep. Even the 
lighting of lamps for the purpose of gambling in any place dedicated to 
Vishnu is considered to be a pious and meritorions act at this season. 
The Vaishnava friars known generically as Bairágis minister at most of 
the Vaishnava shrines and festivals and acknowledge the spiritual supre- 
macy of the chief of the S'riranga temple and mafha near Trichinopoly in 
the Madras. Presidency. 


"phe Kárttika Máhátmya of the Pádma-Purága is devoted to a de- 
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scription of the rites and ceremonies to be observed during Kárttik. “In 
this month whatever gifts are made, whatever observances are practised, if 
they be in honour of Vishnu, are sure of obtaining the end desired and re- 
alizing an imperishable reward." The first day of the light half is devoted 
to the memory of the Daitya Rijs Bali who was subdued by Vishnu in his 
dwarf incarnation and to Krishna or Kanhaiyá as Gobardhan. When Bali 
was sent to Pátáln, he was allowed as a boon to have this day held sacred 
in his honour. The door-step is smeared with cow-dung and the images of 
Bali and his family are rudely drawn thereon and receive domestic wor- 
ship. The second is known as the Yama-dwitíyá when Yama came down 
to visit his sister Yamuná and she received the boon that all brothers who 
visited sisters on that day and interchanged presents should escape hell. 
On the eighth a commercial fair is held at Askot. The ninth is known 
as the Kushmánda-navamí when pumpkins are offered to Deví, and on the 
eleventh called the Hari-bodhint, the waking of Vishnu from his periodical 
slumbers, is celebrated. The fourteenth is known as the Vaikuntha- 
ohaturdast, for he who dies on this day goes straight to the paradise of 
Vishnu. Noted festivals are held on the Vaikuntha fourteenth at Kama- 
leśwara in Srinagar and Malik Arjun in Askot. The day of the light half 
or pürnimá is like the pura imá of Baisákh, a great day for bathing, 
and special assemblies are then held at the temples of Pinákeswura, 
Gananátha, Sitefwara, Vásuki Rijn and Nágudeva Padamgir 

Mangsir.— The eleventh of the dark half of Mangsir is known as the 
Utpatti-ekádast, but is not particularly observed. The eleventh of the 
light half is called the Moksha-ekádast and has some local celebrity. The 
twelfth or Báráhéí dwddast is so called in remembrance of Vishnu's boar 
incarnation. The day of the full moon has no peculiar observance attach- 
ed to it. The only other festivals during this month are those held at 
the harvest feasts. No important agricultural operation takes place with- 
out the intervention of some religious observance. An astrologer is called 
in who fixes the auspicious day, generally with reference to the initial 
letter of the name of the owner of the field, but if this does not suit, his 
brother or some near relation whose name is more convenient for the 
purpose takes the owner's place in the ceremony. Tuesdays and Satur- 
days are generally considered unlucky days. On the day fixed for the 
commencement of ploughing the ceremonies known as Audkhyo and 
halkhyo take place. The kudkhyo takes place in the morning or evening 
and begins by lighting ७ lamp before the household deity and offering 
rice, flowers and balls made of turmeric, borax and lemon-juice called 
pitya. The conch is then sounded and the owner of the field or relative 
whose lucky day it is takes three or four pounds of seed from a basin and 
carries it to the edge of the field prepared for its reception. He then 
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scrapes a portion of the earth with a kuthala (whence the name Kudkhyo) 
and sows a portion. One to five lamps are then placed on the ground 
and the surplus seed is given away. At the halkhyo ceremony, the pitya 
are placed on the ploughman, plough and plough-cattle, and four or five 
furrows are ploughed and sown and the farm-servants are fed. The be- 
ginning of the harvest is celebrated by the Aaldi, when ten or twelve 
. ears of the new grain are brought from the fields and offered to the 
household deity. Pots of cow-dung are placed over the doorway and 
near the household deity, and four ears crossed two by two are placed in 
them. After the harvest is over one or two #irpas or sieves of grain are 
distributed amongst the servants. All these ceremonies are accompanied 
by simple prayer for prosperity in general and on the work about to be 
performed in particular, 

Pius. Mán.—The eleventh of the dark half of Pus is called the Sa- 
phala ekddasi, und the eleventh of the light half is known as the Bhojant 
ekddasi. The fourth of the dark of half of Min or Mágh is known as the 
Sankashta chaturthi, which like the similarly named day in Bhádo is 
sacred to Ganefa. The eleventh is the Shaf-tila ekddast when the devout 
are allowed but six grains of sesamum seed as food for the whole day. 
The fifth of the light half called the S’ri or Vasanta-pancham marks in 
popular use the commencement of the season of the Holi. The name 
‘ S'rí' is derived from one of the titles of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth 
and prosperity, and according to some includes Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning. Even in Kumaon where the customs and ideas of the plains 
have not yet thoroughly permeated the masses, amongst some classes, 
young children beginning to learn are taught to honour Sarasvati on this 
day, whilst the Baniyá worships his scales, the soldier his weapon, the 
clerk his pen, the ploughman his plough, and others the principal emblem 
of their professions or callings. The name Vasanta-panchamt connects the 
festival with the advent of spring and the young shoots of barley, at this 
time a few inches in length, are taken up and worn in the head-dress. 
The Vasanta-panchamé corresponds closely with the old Latin feast, the 
fifth of the ides of February which was fixed as the beginning of spring in 
the Roman calendar. On this day, people wear clothes of a yellow colour 
in honour of spring and indulge in feasts and visiting their friends. 
From the fourth to the eighth of the light half of Migh festivals are 
held which are known collectively as the Pancha parva; they are the 
Ganefa-chaturthi, the Vasanta-pancham(, the Stirya-shash{hi, the Achalá 
saptamt and the Bhíshmáshtami. The Gapeśa-chaturthť is observed 
by few in Kumaon, but the Vasanta-panchamé is held in honour all 
over the two districts. The Siirya-shashthé is held on thé same day 
as the Sitala-shashjhi of the plains, but has no connection with it. Here 
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it is observed by the Sauras only or occasionally old widows and others 
similarly situated who worship the sun on this day. The only noted 
festival in connection with it is that at the temple of the sun at Paban 
or Pabhain in Bel. The Achalá saptamt or “ immoveable seventh," so 
called because it is said to be always held sacred, is seldom observed 
here. It is also called the Jayanti-saptamé or ‘seventh of victory, and 
festivals are held on this day at the Kamaleéwara temple in Srinagar and 
the temple to Jayanti at Jayakot in Borérau. The Bhíshmdshfamé seems 
to be altogether unobserved, if we except the entirely local ceremonies 
held in some few places and utterly unknown to the people at large 
The eleventh is known as the Bhima ekádast, and this and the full moon 
are very seldom observed. 

Phágun. S'ivarátri.—The eleventh of the dark half of Phágun is 
called the Vijaya-ekddasé or ‘eleventh of victory. The fourteenth is 
everywhere sacred to S'iva. This is the day when all sins are expiated 
and exemption from metempsychosis is obtained. It is the anniversary of 
the apparition of the ling which descended from heaven to confound the 
rival disputants, Brahma and Vishnu, a scene which is described at length 
in the Lainga Purápa.* The day preceding is devoted by the pious and 
educated to fasting, and all night long the deity is worshipped, and it is not 
until ablutions are performed next morning and offerings are made to the 
idol and the attendant priests, that the worshippers are allowed to eat. 
The day is then kept as a holiday. In the great S'aiva establishments the 
ceremonies are conducted with great splendour and are held to be espe- 
cially sacred on this day, more particularly in those which were estab- 
lished before the Muhammadan invasion of India. These temples as 
enumerated by the local pandits are as follows:—(l) Rameswara near 
Cape Komorin; (l) Kedárnátha in Garhwál; (3) Mahákála in Ujjain; 
(4) Somanátha in Gujrat; (5) Mallikárjuna in the Karnatic ; (6) Bhima 
Sankara near Pina; (7) Omkáranátha on the Nerbudda ; (8) Visvanatha 
in Benares; (9) Bhuvaneéwara in Orissa; (l0) Vaidyanátha in Bombay ; 
() Bágeéwara in Kumaon and (I2) Jageéwara in Kumaon. Asa rule, 
however, there is only a single service in some temple or a ling is made 
of clay and worshipped at home. The elaborate ritual laid down in the 
Várshika pustaka, the authority in these hills is very seldom observed : the 
mass of the people neither now understand it nor have they the means to 
pay the fees of the hereditary expounders. The ordinary ceremonies in- 
clude the offering of rape-seed and uncooked rice with flowers and water, 
and then the mystical formula known as prándyáma which is explained 
hereafter. 

At the mahdpijd on the S'ivarátri at Jageéwara the idol is bathed in 


* Translated in Muir, IV., 388. 
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succession with milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar: cold and hot water 
being used alternately between each bathing. Each bathing has its ap- 
proprinte invocation, prayer and offering which are in all respects the 
same as those prescribed in the plains.* Another form of worship is the 
‘jap’ or recitation of the one hundred and eight names of S’iva, such as 
Rudra, Iśśna, Hara, Pasupati, &c. These are counted off on a rosary 
made of the seeds of the rudráksha (Abrus precatorius). As a rule, 
however, few remember this litany and the worshipper is satisfied by re- 
peating a single name as often as he cares, thus “ Om sivdya om" or * Om 
mahádeo " is the favourite ejaculation of the *jap' in Kumaon though 
one occasionally hears from pilgrims from the plains * Har, Har Mahedeo, 
bam Mahádeo. The leaves of the bel (Egle marmelos) and the flowers 
of the datéra (Datura alba), the Kapur nali or kapür nat (Hedychiwm 
spicatum), the játi or jai (Murraya exotica 7) nnd the rose are specially 
sacred to S'iva and form a part of the argha or offerings made during his 
worship. There can be no doubt but that the present system of S'aiva 
worship though popular and universal is of modern origin, and on this 
point we may cite the testimony of Professor Wilson दल Notwithstanding 
the reputed sanctity of the S'ivarátri, it is evidently sectarial and compara- 
tively modern, as well as a merely local institution, and consequently 
offers no points of analogy to the practices of antiquity. It is said in the 
Kalpa Druma that two of the mantras are from the Rig Veda, but they 
are not cited, and it may be well doubted if any of the Vedas recognise 
any such worship of Siva. The great authorities for it are the Puránas, 
and the Tantras ; the former—the S'aiva, Lainga, Padma, Matsya and 
Váyu—are quoted chiefly for the general enunciations of the efficacy of 
the rite, and the great rewards attending its performance : the latter for 
the mantras: the use of mystical formule, of mysterious letters and syl- 
lables, and the practice of Nydsa and other absurd gesticulations being 
derived mostly, if not exclusively, from them; as the Ivdna Samhitá, the 
S'iva Rahasya, the Rudra Yámala, Mantra-ma hodadhi and other Tántrika 
works. The age of these compositions is unquestionably not very remote, 
and the ceremonies for which they are the only authorities can have no 
claims to be considered as parts of the primitive system. This does not 
impair the popularity of the rite, and the importance attached to it is 
evinced by the copious details which are given by the compilers of the 
Tithi-Tattwa and Kalpa Druma regarding it and by the manner in which 
it is observed in all parts of India.” 


* 86० Wilson, IL, 2l4: the prayers there given are paraphrased in the Vdrehika 
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Gosdins—The Gosáins* founded by S'ankara Achárya are still & 
powerful body in these hills, Sankara Achárya had four principal dis- 
ciples who are usually named Padmapáda, Hastámalaka, Sure$vara or 
Mandana, and Trotaka. Of these the first had two pupils, Tirtha and 
Aérama ; the second had also two, Vana and Aranya ; the third had three, 
Sdrasvati, Puri and Bharati, and the fourth had three, Gir or Giri, Pár- 
vata and Ságara. These pupils became the heads of the order of Daésa- 
námi Dandins or * ten-named mendicants, and any one Jomung the fra- 
ternity ndopts one of the names, Formerly all supported themselves by 
alms and were celibates. Now some have married and become house- 
holders or have taken to trade or arms as a profession and are not nc- 
knowledged as brethren except perhaps in western India. The Gosdins 
proper are called Dandins from the danda or staff carried by them in 
their travels. They are ruled by an assembly called the Dasanáma, com- 
posed of representatives of the ten divisions which has complete control 
over all the mathas of the order. On the death of a Mahant his succeasor 
is usually elected by the members of the mafha to which he belonged or, 
in some cases, the chela or pupil succeeds. The chief matha of the order 
represented in Garhwál is at Sringeri on the Tungabhadra river in the 
Madras Presidency. They serve at Rudranátha, Kalpeswara, Kamalefwara, 
Bhil-kedár, and indeed most of the principal temples dedicated to S'iva. 

Jángamas.—'The Jángamas or Lingadháris, so called from their wear- 
ing a miniature linga on their brenst or arm, acknowledge the spiritual 
supremacy of Basava, minister of Bijjala Deva Kalachuri Raja of 
Kalyana and who murd ered his master in ll35 A. D.  Basava wrote the 
Básava-Purána and his nephew, the Channa-Básava Purana, which are 
still the great authorities of the sect. The name Basava is a Kánarese 
corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ vrishabha,' and the Básava-Purána is written 
in praise of the bull Nandí, the companion and servant of Siva. The 
Jángamas style themselves Puritan followers of Siva under the form of a 
linga and call all others idolators. They say that they reverence the Vedas 
and the writings of S’ankara Acharya, but they reject the Mahábhárata, 
Ramayana and Bhágavata as the invention of Brahmans. They consider 
both Sankara Achdrya and Basava to have been emanations of S'iva. 
Basava himself was a S'aiva Bráhman and devoted himself to the worship 
of S'iva under the form of a linga a5 the one god approachable by all. He 
denounced the Brahmans as worshippers of many gods, goddesses, deified 
mortals and even of cows, monkeys, rats, and snakes. He denied the use 
of fasts and pennnces, pilgrimages, sacrifices, rosaries and holy-water. 
He set aside the Vedas as the supreme authority and taught that all 

© Tho namo is dorived according to some from ' go, passion, and ' modmdé,' mas, 
ter: ho who has his passions under control, 
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human beings are equal, and hence men of all castes and even women 
can become spiritual guides amongst the Jangamas. Marriage is impera- 
tive with Bráhmans, but permissive only with the followers of Basavn. 
Child-marriage is unknown and betrothal in childhood unnecessary, 
Polygamy is permissible with the consent of s childless wife. A widow 
is treated with respect and may marry again, though whilst a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, nose and 
toe rings which form the peculiar garb of the married woman. A Ján- 
gam always returns a woman's salutation and only a breach of chastity 
can cause her to lose her position. The Jángamas are also call Vira 
Saivas to distinguish them from the Aridhyas, another division of the | 
followers of Basava who call themselves descendants of Brahmans and — 
could not be induced to lay aside the Bráhmanical thread, the rite of 
assuming which requires the recital of the gdyatri or hymn to the sum: 
hence the Jángamas regard this section as idolators and reject their assis- 
tance. Those who totally reject the authority of Brahmans are called 
Sánrányas and Viseshas. The Sámánya or ordinary Jángama may eat and 
drink wine and betel and may eat in any one's house, but can marry only 
in his own caste. The Vi£esha is the guru or spiritual preceptor of the 
rest. The lesser vows are addressed to the linga, the guru and the Ján- 
gama or brother in the faith. The linga represents the deity and the guru 
he who breathes the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one í 
with the deity : hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The 

lingas in temples are fixed there and therefore called sthávira : hence the 

lingas of Basava are called jdngama or able to move about, and the fol- 

lowers Jángamas or living incarnations of the linga. The Arádhyas retain 

as much of the Brihmanical ceremonial as possible, they look down on 

women and admit no proselytes, they call themselves Vaidikas and say 

that the Jangamas are Vedabáhyas. The latter declare that every one 

has a right to read the Vedas for himself and that the Aradhyas are poor 

blind leaders of the blind who have wrested the scriptures to the destruc- 2 
tion of themselves and others. 

The Jángama worships Siva ns Saddfiva, the form found in Kedar, 
who is invisible, but pervades all nature. By him the linga is reverenced 
as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He abhors Maya or Kali 
who is one with Yona, and is opposed to licentiousness in morals or 
manners. He sims at release from fleshly lusts by restraining the pas- 
sions; he attends to the rules regarding funerals, marriage and the plac- 
ing of infants in the creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober and devout. 
Burial is substituted for cremation and Bráhmnns are set aside ns priests. 
The Vira-S’aivas illustrate their creed by the following allegory :—* The 
guru is the cow whose mouth is the fellow-worshipper and whose udder 
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is * the linga. The cow confers benefits by means of its udder, but this is. 
ed through the mouth and body, and therefore if a Vira-S'aiva desires. 


the image to benefit him, he must feed the mouth, or in other words sus- 
tain and comfort his fellow-worshippers, and then the blessing will be 
conveyed to him through the teacher.’ When the Brihmanical S'iva is 
mentioned in their books it is only to show that the true Víra-S'aivas 
are more than à match for the Bhü-suras or gods of the earth as the 
Brahmans style themselves. The ordinary S'aiva temples are in some 
cases served by orthodox Smárta (S'aiva) Bráhmans. The Jángamas 
still serve some of the principal temples in Garhwál.* 

Kánphatas.—The Kánphata Jogis conduct the worship in all the 
Bhairava temples that are not ministered to by Khaéiyas. Their princi- 
pal seat is at Danodhar on the edge of the Ran of Kachh about twenty 
miles north-west of Bhúj in the Bombay Presidency. They wear brick- 
dust coloured garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of 
rhinoceros horn, agate or gold worn by them and from which they are 
named. They are very numerous in these hills and possess several large 
establishments. They follow the Tántrika ritual, which is distinguished 
by its licentiousness for both the linga and the yona are worshipped by 
them, and they declare that it is unnecessary to restrain the passions to 
arrive at release from metempsychosis. They are the principal priests of 
the lower S'akti forms of Bhairava and even of the village gods, and eat 
flesh and drink wine and indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. 
Departing from the original idea of the female being only the personified 
energy of the male, she is made herself the entire manifestation and, as 
we shall see in the case of Durgá, receives personal worship, to which 
that of the corresponding male deity is almost always subordinate. The 
S'íktas are divided into two great classes, both of which are represented 
in these districts, the Dakshináchárís and Vámácháris. The first comprise 
those who follow the right hand or open orthodox ritual of the Purinpns 
in their worship of S'akti, whilst the latter or left-hand branch adopt a 
secret. ceremonial which they do not care openly to avow. The distinc- 
tion between the two classes is not so apparent in the mass of the S'áktas 


क The chief authorities for the Lingáynt system are :— 

The Básava-Purága of the Lingáynta translated by the Rev. G. Würth, J. B. 8. 
R. A. S., VILL, 63. 

The Chnnna-Básava Purága translated by the samo. Ibid. 

The creeds, customs and literature of the Jángamas, by C. P. Brown, M. J. L. 5. 
XLIas J. R. A. S, V n. s. I4 

The Bisava-Parfiya, the principal book of the Jángamas, by the same. Ibid., 
XII. I93. 

On the Gosáins by J. Warden, M. J. L. 8, XIV. 67. 

Castes of Malabar. Ibid., I578, p. l72. 
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here as amongst the extreme of either class. The more respectable and 
intelligent, whatever their practice in secret may be, never profess in 
public any attachment to the grosser ceremonial of the left-hand S'áktas, 
and it is only fair to say that they generally reprobate it as opposed to 
the spirit of the more orthodox writings. Asa rule, the worshipper 
simply offers up a prayer and on great occasions presents one, two, five 
or eight kids, which are slaughtered and afterwards form the consecrated 
food of which all may partake. The left-hand ritual is more common in 
Garhwal, where there are some sixty-five temples dedicated to Nagaraja 
and Bhairava and some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst there 
are not twenty temples to these forms in Kumaon. Nágarája is supposed 
to represent Vishnu, and Bhairava is held to be a form of S‘iva, and these 
with their personified energies are considered present in each of these 
temples, though in the actual ceremony the worship is chiefly directed to 
the female form of S'iva's S’akti. In all the rites, the use of some or all 
the elements of the five-fold makdra, viz., matsya (fish), mamsa (flesh), 
madya (wine), maithuná (women) and mudrd (certain mystical gesti- 
culations), are prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by 
its appropriate mantra in imitation of those used with the five-fold offer- 
ings of the regular services. In the great service of the Sri Chakra or 
Pirnadbhisheka,* the ritual, as laid down in the Dasakarma, places the 
worshippers, male and female, in a circle around the officiating priest as bi. 
representatives of the Bhairavas and Bhairavís. The priest then brings 

in a naked woman, to whom offerings are made as the living representa- 

tive of S'akti, and the ceremony ends in orgies which may be better 
imagined than described. It is not therefore astonishing that temple 

priests are, as a rule, regarded as a degraded, impure class, cloaking 
debauchery and the indulgence in wine, women and flesh under the name 

of religion. Garhwil is more frequented by pilgrims and wandering reli- 

gious mendicants, and this is given as a reason for the more frequent 

public exhibition of their ceremonies there. In Kumaon the custom Se 
exists, but it is generally observed in secret, and none but the initiated vw 
are admitted even to the publie ceremonies. The Tantras prescribe for 

the private ceremony that a worshipper may take :—“ a dancing-girl, a 
prostitute, a female devotee, a washerwoman or a barber's wife," and 
seating her before him naked, go through the various rites and partake 

with her of the five-fold makara. 

Sacrifices —The bali-dina or oblation when offered by Vaishnavas 
consists of curds, grain, fruits and flowers, but when offered by the S’aiva 
S'áktas here usually assumes the form of living victims, the young of 

© Sve for farther details Wilson, L, 268, and Ward, III, 94, ed. Is22: tho de- - 
scriptions there given fairly represent tho practice in the bills. | 
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buffaloes or more generally of goats. At Purnagiri in Tallades, Hat in 
Gangoli and Ranchula Kot in Katyür, the consort of S'iva, in her most 
terrible form, has attained an unenviable notoriety as having been in 
former times appeased by human sacrifices. In the neighbouring country 
of Nepál,* it is recorded that the custom of offering human sacrifices te 
Bachhlá Devi, another form of Kálí, was introduced by S'iva-deva-varma, 
and that when one of his successors, Viéva-deva-varma, considered it a 
piece of great cruelty and desired to abolish it “ Nara-siva made a great 
noise. Whereupon the Raja went to see what was the matter and the 
Nara-siva came to seize him. The Raja, being pleased at this, gave him 
a large jágír which remains to the present day.” In Bhavabhíüti's charm- 
ing drama of Málatí and Madhava we have an account of the attempt 
made by Aghoraghanta to offer Málati as a sacrifice to Chámundá Devi 
when she is rescued by Midhava.f In the collection of legends known 
as the Kathá-sarit-ságara frequent mention is made of the sacrifice of 
human victims by the barbarous tribes inhabiting the forests and mountains 
and we know that up to the present day the practice has existed amongst 
the wild tribes in Khondistán. In the Dasa Kuméára Charitra, also, we 
are told of Praháravarma, Raja of Mithila, being attacked by the S'avaras 
and losing two of his children who were about to be offered by the bar- 
barians to Chandi Devi when they were fortunntely rescued by a Bráh- 
man. The Kálika Purána, too, gives minute directions for the offering 
of a human being to Kali, whom, it is said, his blood satisfies for a thou- 
sand years. Both at Purnagiri and Hát a connection and oneness with 
the grent Kali of Calcutta is asserted and cocoanuts are much esteemed 
as a subsidiary oblation. In the latter place the sacrificial weapon used 
in the human sacrifices is still preserved. 

Holí.—The Holi commences on the eighth or ninth and ends on the 
last day of Phálgun Sudi, locally known as the c hharart day. Some de- 
rive the name Holi from the demon Holiká, who is one with Pütana ; but 
the Bhavishyottara Purána, which has a whole section devoted to this 
festival, gives a different account which may be thus briefly summarised : 
— In the time of Yuddhishthira there was a Raja named Raghu who 
governed 80 wisely that his people were always happy, until one day the 
Rákshasí Dundhá came and troubled them and their children. They 

® Wright's Nepal, L26, I30: Sivadeva lived about the tenth century. 


+ Wilson, XII, 58. 

f Thoso who are desirous of investigating the subject of haman sacrifices far- 
thor are roferred to Wilson's works, I, 204 ; II, 247; IH, 353 : IV., L3; Max Miller's 
History of ancient Sanskrit Literature, 408: Muir's Sanskrit Texts, L, 355: IL, 3584; 
IV., 289: Wheeler's History of India, I, 403: Wilson's India, 68, and QColebrooko's 


Essays 34. 
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prayed the Rijn to aid them and he consulted the Muni Narada, who 
directed them to go forth in full confidence on the last day of the light 
half of Phálgun and laugh, sport and rejoice. Then they should set up a 
bonfire and circumambulate it according to rule, then every one should 
' utter without fear whatever comes into his mind. In various ways and 
in their own speech let them freely indulge their tongues and sing and 
sing again a thousand times whatever songs they will. Appalled by 
those vociferations, by the oblations to fire and by the laughter of tho 
children," the Rakshasi was to be destroyed. ‘ Inasmuch as the oblation 
of fire (homa) offered by the Brahmans upon this day effaces sin and 
confers peace upon the world (loka), therefore shall the day be called 
holiké.”” The Kumaonis take full advantage of the license thus afforded 
and under the influence of bhang proceed from village to village singing 
obscene songs and telling stories. The red-powder or gulál which is 
used in the sports during the festival is made from the flowers of the 
rhododendron, Although preparations commence on the eighth or ninth, 
the real festival does not begin until the eleventh, known as the chirban- 
dan day, or amardaki ekddasi. On this day, people take two small pieces 
of cloth from each house, one white and the other coloured, and after 
offering them before the S'akti of Bhairava make use of them thus :—4A. 
pole is taken and split at the top so as to admit of two sticks being placed 
transversely at right angles to each other and from these the pieces of 
cotton are suspended. The pole is then planted on a level piece of 
ground, and the people, singing the Holi songs in honour of Kanhaiyá 
and his Gopis, circumambulate the pole and burn it on the last day. This 
ceremony is observed by the castes who assume connection with the 
plains castes, but the lower class of Khasiyas, where they observe the 
festival, simply set up the triangular standard crowned by an iron tri- 
dent, the special emblem of PaSupati, which they also use at marriage 
ceremonies. The Holi is chiefly observed in the lower pattis and is un- 
known in the upper hills. The Tikd holí takes place two days after the 
chhararí or last day of the Holi, when thankofferings are made, accord- 
ing to ability, on account of the birth of a child, a marriage or any other 
good fortune. The expenses of these festivals are usually met by a cess 
on each house which is presented to the officiating Bráhman for his 
services, and he, in return, gives to each person the tilak or frontal mark, 
made from a compound of turmeric. The practice of the orthodox and 
educated in no way differs from that current in the plains. The Holi is 
clearly another of those non-Bráhmanical ceremonies connected with 
the montane Pá£upata cult which have survived to the present day. 
Festivals regulated by the solar calendar.—Each sankránta or the 
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vals, Most of the Bhairava temples in Garhwál and even such as 
Narmadeéwara, Vriddha Kedára and Náráyann have special assemblies on 
every sankránta throughout the year, whilst others hold specinl services 
only on particular sankrántas, such as the Bikh, Mekh and Makar. 
Generally the festivals of the village deities as well as all civil duties 
and engagements are regulated by the ealendar for the solar year. 

Mín sankránta.—The Mín or Chait sankránta is not generally 
observed; but on the following day, girls under nine years of age and boys 
who have not yet been invested with the sacrificial thread (janeo) visit 
their relations, to whom they offer flowers and smear rice coloured with 
turmeric (haldú) on the threshhold of their doors: hence the name Hal- 
duwd sankránta, In return, the children receive food and clothing, The 
low castes Hurkiyá and Dholi, the dancers and musicians of the hills, 
also, go about from village to village during the whole of this month 
singing and dancing and receive in return presents of clothes, food and 
money. 

Dikh sankránta.—The Mekh or Baisákh sankránta is also called the 
Vishapadi, Bikhpadi, Vijoti, Vikhoti or Bikh sankránta. On this day, an 
iron rod is heated and applied to the navels of children in order to drive 
out the poison (bikh) caused by windy colic and hence the local name 
Bikh sankránta. Tt is a great day of rejoicing for both Saivas and Vaish- 
navas and fairs are held at the shrines of Uma at Karnaprayig, Siteswara 
in Kota, Tunganátha, Rudrandtha, Gauri, Jwálapá, Kali, Chandiká, &c., as 
wellas at Badrináth, Vishnupraydg, Dhyánbadrí and the temples of Nárá- 
yana and Ráma. Most of the more important temples have special services 
on the Bikh and Makar sankrántas. The latter represents the old compu- 
tation by which the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn was 
considered the commencement of the new year and the former the new 
system by which the entrance of the sun into the sign Mesha or Aries 
begins the new year: hence both days are held sacred throughout both 
districts. I have not noticed that any special festival is held on the 
Brish or Jeth sankránta or on the Mithun or Asárh sankrdnta except one, 
on the latter date, at the Kailás hill above Bhim Tál, though, as already 
noted, there are numerous temples where services are held on every san- 
kránta throughout the year. 

Kark sankrdnta. Bagwáli.—The Kark sankránta is known also as the 
Harela, Hariyálo or Haryáo stnkránta from the following custom :—On 
the 24th Asárh, the cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse ( qahat) or mus- 
tard (lai) in a basket of earth and on the last day of the month, they 
place amidst the new sprouts small clay images of Mahádeva and Parvati 
and worship them in remembrance of the marriage of those deities. On 
the following day or the Kark sankránta, they cut down the green stems 
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and wear them in their head-dress and hence the name Marela. The 
Kark sankránta was the great day of the bagwali or stone-t hrowing festival 
for Chamdyol in Patti Gumdes, Rámgárin Patti Rimgir, at the Náráyani 
temple in Siloti and at Bhim Til in Chhakháta. It wasalso held at Debi 
Dhüra on the full moon of S'aun, at Champáwat, Patuá in Süi and Siyál 
De Pokhar in Dwára on Bhayya dij or Kartik Sudi 2nd. The bugwalé 
was known as the siti in Nepál* and is said to have been established there 
ata very early period by Raja Gunakima Deva, who received in à dream 
a command to that effect from Sri Skandaswami, the god of war. He ap- 
pears to have revived the custom of the kildtart game which was intro- 
duced by Bhuktamana, the founder of the Gwala dynasty, as a portion of 
the games held in the Sleshmántak forest, sacred to the Pusupati form of 
Siva. Gunpakáma drew up strict rules for the conduct of the fray which 
were at first carried out with the greatest rigour, and the prisoners captured 
on either side were offered as sacrifices to Devi. The game was played 
from Jeth to Siti-shashti, and though the murder of the prisoners soon fell 
into abeyance, many grievous accidents occurred until at length the cus- 
tom was abolished by Sir Jung Bahádur on account of Mr. Colvin, the 
Resident, having been struck by a stone whilst looking on. In these 
districts it was the custom for several villages to unite and defend the 
passage across a river against a similar force from the other side. As the ‘ 
hill-men are good slingers injuries occurred and even fatal accidents, so 

that the custom was prohibited, and now the combatants amuse them- 

selves merely by pelting stones at some boulder or conspicuous tree. 

In Juhár, the Bhotiyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and a 
pumpkinf which they call pancha bali to the village god, on the kark 
sankránta. The day is given up to feasting and drinking spirits and 
towards evening they take a dog and make him drunk with spirits and 

bhang or hemp, and having fed him with sweetmeats, lead him round the 

village and let him loose. They then chase and kill him with sticks and ? 
stones and believe that by so doing no disease or misfortune will visit the 3 
village during the year. The festivals on this day at Báleśwar in Chárál, | 
and at Dhernáth in Süi Bisang, are attended by all the neighbouring 


S | 

Bhado sankránta.—The Simha or Bhádo sankránta is also locally 
known as the Gh£ or Ghytishgydn sankránta, because on this day even the 
poorest classes eat ghi or clarified butter, and has the name Wa lyiya 
because curds and vegetables are then offered by all persons to those in 
authority over them. There is a fair on this day at the temple of Vaish- 
navi Devi at Naikuni in Seti. 

* Wright, I08, 56. 

4 Kumita or petha, Cucurbita popo (Roxb.). 
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Kanyá sankránta.—The Kanyá or Asoj sankránta is also locally known 
as the Khataruwd sankrdnta from the people gathering hay and fuel on 
this day. From a portion of these firstfruits after the rains a bonfire is 
made into which the children throw cucumbers and flowers and make 
money by singing and dancing. The following story is told in explana- 
tion of this custom :—“ In former days one of the Chand Rájas sent a 
force io invade Garhwál and gave strict injunctions to his general to 
convey speedily the news of any victory that should be gained. "The 
general told the Rája that when he saw the hills around blazing with 
bonfires he might know that Garhwál had been conquered, and for this 
purpose heaps of fuel were collected on all the higher peaks along the 
line of march and placed under charge of guards. The object of the 
expedition was attained on the Kanyá sankránta and the fuel was fired 
and peak answered peak until in a few hours a bonfire was blazing on 
every hill from Garhwál to Almora. The Rijs was so pleased at the 
success of his troops and the rapidity with which the news of the victory 
was communicated that he gave orders to continue the custom on each 
anniversary." Hence this custom has been observed ever since in 
Kumaon, but not in Garhwál. 


Makar sankránta.—The Makar or Mágh sankrdnta is also known as 
the Ghugufiyd, Phil, and Uttardyini or Uttaraini sankranta. The name 
* Ghugutiyd' is given from the small images of flour baked in sesamum 
oil or ghi and made to resemble birds which are strung as necklaces and 
placed around the necks of children on this day. On the morrow or the 
second day of Mágh the children call the crows and other birds and feed 
them with the necklaces and eat a portion themselves. The name * Phil’ 
sankránta is derived from the custom of placing flowers, especially those 
of the rhododendron, at the threshhold of friends and relations who, in 
return, give presents of rice and grain. The name * Utta rdyint’ is derived 
from its being the beginning of the winter solstice according to the Hin- 
dú system and, as with us, commences with the entry of the sun into the 
sign Capricorn. The name ' Makara ' is the Hindü equivalent for the 
constellation corresponding to Capricorn and is represen ted by a figure 
half fish and half goat. The whole of Mágh is specially devoted to the 
worship of Vishnu and the sun, and according to the Pádma-Purána 
bathing during this month is particularly efficacions. The great com- 
mercial fairs at Bigeéwar and Thal Bales$war are held on this day. 
Amongst the Sikhs, the Makar san kránta is the occasion of a fair at 
Rikhikeg on the Ganges connected with the Dehra establishment. 

Conclusion.—The general result of our brief survey of the religious 
festivals observed in Kumaon and Garhwál shows that even at the present 
day, they are in no sense of Bráhmanical origin. Excluding those clear! ^ 
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borrowed from the plains and followed almost entirely only by the educated 
and wealthier classes, the really popular festivals are those held at the two 
harvests, those in honour of the Nigas at the Jeth Dasahra and Nága- 
panchami, the great S'aiva S'akti observances on the Chait and Asoj 
navarátris and the festivals in honour of Bhairava, Nágarája, and the rural 
deities Goril, Ghantakarna, &c. The sacrifice of kids is a part of almost 
all the ceremonies on these occasions, young male buffaloes are also offer- 
ed, and in former times human sacrifices were not uncommon at the tem- 
ples of the dark form of the consort of S'iva. All these facts mark the 
non-Bráhmanical origin of the existing form of worship. The Khasiyas 
of Kumaon possess many traits in common with the Dasyus of the Vedas, 
practically they have no Vedas, they perform no Vaidik ceremony and ma 
their sacrifices are not in accordance with any Vaidik ritual, their caste 
observances and rules as to eating and drinking are not on the same strict 

lines as those observed by the Hindüs of the plains, and it was these dis- 

tinctions that placed them fifteen hundred* years ago outside the pale of 

the twice-born, and which even under more liberal influences now out- 

castes them. 

Domestic ritual.—W shall now consider the domestic ritual in use in 

Kumaon, premising that it is followed as a rule only by the educated and 

orthodox, and that its use has not yet permeated the masses, nor are its 

rules, except in a very abbreviated form, understood by many of them, Y 
The ritual for temple use has been compiled by a class for their own 

purposes and usually with the object of setting forth the preferential cult 

of some particular deity or of inculcating the tenets of some particular 

sect, and although the general outline of the ceremony is the same in. all, 

the details vary considerably. The village-deities have no formal ritual 
committed to writing and in general use, so that the ceremony is à mea- 

gre imitation of that in use in the orthodox temples and varies with the 
celebrant. The authorized domestic ritual in nse in Kumnon fairly re- 

presents the ceremonial observed by those who consider themselves one d 
in faith with the orthodox Hindüs of the plains. It will show no great 
divergence in ordinary ceremonies from the procedure observed in the 
plains, for which, however, I have not been able to procure an authority 
that could be relied upon. The workt consulted is the Dasa-karmádi 

छ Muir's Sansk. Texts. II, 4] 2, 452. 

+ The copy nsed by me contains the preparatory ceremonies (pp. ।-28) ; those 
held on the birth of a son (pp. 20. GI) ; those on his assuming the sncrificial thread 
(pp. 6o.ia). and those on marriage (pp. I50-205), besides other services for special . 
occasions, This work has since been lithographed. I have not considered it necessary 
to give many of the mantras at fall length for any one can verify them by asking any 
intelligent Bréhman for them and giving the catchwords recorded here. It may be 
well to notice that the Sanskrit employed is sometimes barbarous in the extreme (= ७ x 

ति dog Latin), but I give it faithfully. X "i 
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paddhati, or * Manual of the ten rites, &c.,' which is held in great esteem 
in this portion of the Himálaya. It gives the ritual to be observed on 
every occasion from the conception of the native until his marriage. 
Each ceremony has certain preparatory services common to all, and which 
occupy the first ten chapters of the Manual, wis. 22] ), Svasti-vdchana ; 
(2), Ganesa-pájá ; (3), Mátri-pájá ; (4), Ndndi-sraddha ; (5), Punyáha- 
váchana; (6), XKalasa-sthápama ; (7), Rakshd-vidhana; (B), Ghri- 
tachchhdyad; (9), Kufa-kangdikd; and (l0), Kudéa-kandikopayogisangraha, 
In practice, however, the ceremony is shortened by the omission of several 
of these services and, as a rule, the second, third and fourth chapters 
with the sixth and seventh are alone read. With regard to these and 
all other observances their length and character would seem to depend 
on the means and inclination of the person who causes the ceremony to 
be performed. The poor man obtains a very shortened service for his 
few coins, whilst the wealthy can command the entire ritual and the 
services of numerous and skilled celebrants. The rich can afford to keep 
Bráhmans in their employment who vicariously perform for them all the 
infficate and tedious ceremonies prescribed by the ritual and at once 
relieve their masters from a disagreeable duty and ensure for them the 
fruits of a devout life. It will be seen, however, that the earlier chap- 
ters form a necessary part of the ritual of every important ceremony and 
are repented numbers of times at different stages. They are referred 
to hereafter as the * preparatory ceremonies ' and are closed with a san&al- 
pa or dedication to the partieular object in view at the time, so that 
the merit acquired by performing them may aid in the attainment of the 
object aimed at. 

Daily prayers—Before commencing an account of the ceremonies 
proper to particular objects and seasons it will be convenient to refer here 
to those known as nitya karma or obligatory, to be observed at morn, noon 
and eve. The necessities of every-day life, however, contrive that one 
recital before faking food, either in the morning or in the evening, shall 
be considered sufficient, and we shall now describe the morning service, 
which with a few slight changes serves for all. It need hardly be said 
that these are unknown to the ordinary Khasiya population, except here 
and there in a very diluted form. The usual morning routine is first 
gone through by drawing up the sacrificial thread and placing it on the 
left ear before retiring, next washing the teeth, bathing and applying the 
frontal marks with powdered sandal, or red sandars and rice. 

Achamana.—The sandhyá or office of domestic worship then com- 
mences and is opened by placing some water in the hollow of the right- 
hand from which a sup is taken (achamana) whilst mentally repeating 
the mantra :—* Om, to the Rig-veda, hail :' a second is then taken with 
i 
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the words :—* Om, to the Yajur-veda, hail :' and a third with the words: 
— Om, to the Sima-veda, hail.’ A fourth is then taken whilst repeating 
the formula :— Om, tothe Atharya-veda, hail,” and is rejected immediate- 
ly on completing the invocation, The chofi or tuft of hair left on the 
top of the head is then laid hold of whilst the following mantra is men- 
tally repeated :— Invoking the thousand names of Brahmá, the hundred 
names of the top-knot, the thousand names of Vishpu I tie my top-knot.’ 
The month is then cleansed by passing the thumb of the right hand over 
the moustache to each side from the parting. 

Sparga.—Then follows the sprinkling (indriya sparsa) of the mouth, 
nostrils, eyes, ears, navel, breast, throat, head, arms a nd palms and back 
of the hands with water and the salutation * On’ perfixed to the name 
of each member* and mental prayer for its health and strength. 

Abhisheka.—The worshipper then touches the ground with the third 
finger of his right-hand whilst repeating the mantra एल O thou, who 
hast made this earth and all it contains and protectest all by thy power, 
make me pure." Water is next taken in the hand whilst he mentally 
recites the mantra :—“ May any evil or trouble which is due to me this 
day be by thy power prevented." This is followed by the first abAisheka 
or aspersion in which water is taken in the left hand and sprinkled with 
the right hand over each member as before with the purificatory mantra : 
— Om bhi, protect my head; om bhuvah, protect my eyes; om svak, 
protect my throat; o» mahah, protect my breast ; om janak, protect my 
navel; om tapah, protect my feet; om satyam, protect my head; om 
kham, Brahmá protect me everywhere." This is known as the púrvaka- 
márjjana-mantra. Most of us have seen the natives of India at their 
devotions and have doubtless wondered what their meditations were and 
what the curious movements of the hands and muttered words intended. 
I am not aware that these have ever been the subject of inquiry, or that 
they have ever been recorded and explained in any European language, 
and now give the prándydma and its prefaces after a lengthened practice 
of them by myself. 

= Pránáyáma.—The pránáyáma occurs both in the daily prayers and in 
the short private devotions performed in temples and is always prefaced 
by the anga-nydsa and kara-nydsa. These consist of separate sets of saluta- 
tions to the seven members of the body (anga) and to the seven members 
of the hand (kara), each of which is accompanied by a mystical mantra in 

| | seven worlds is saluted in order that they 
abode for the time in the member of the 
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worshipper dedicated to them. This formula will be better understood 
from the following table :— | 




























The seven Sanskrit Hindi Members of the | Members of tho 
spheres of tho names. equivalenta. hand. body. 
| 
l Earth ..,|Bhtir-lokn ... | Hhn — pd Chest (h ridaya). 
2. Sky | Bhuvar-loka... | Bhuvar ..lFore-fünger  tar-| Hoad (iras). 
jant). | 
8. Planets ...|Svar-loka ... | Svab ... |Becond ditto lock (i 
(madhyama). een) > 
4. Snints ... | Maharloka ... | Mahab [Third ditto (and-| Throat (kantha). 
mika). 
5. Sons of | Jano-loka ... | Jana ... [Fourth ditto (ka-| Eye (netra). 
Brahma, nishfika). 
Penance... | Tapo-loka ... | Tapas ... |Palm (karatala) | Navel (ndbhi). 
Troth ...| Satya-loka ,.. | Satyam .. |Back of the hand| Back (pfth)- 
(ka raprishta) है 





The Lara-nyása is first performed and is made by holding the nose 
by the right hand and placing the first finger of the left hand inside and 
against the middle joint of the thumb and drawing it gently to the top 
of the thumb whilst repeating mentally the mantra :*—Om bhih an- 
gushtábhyám namah. The second motion is by drawing the thumb 
from the first joint of the forefinger to the top whilst repeating mentally 
the mantra :—Bhwuvah tarjanibhydm namah. The remaining motions are 
similar and for the second finger the mantra :—Svah madhyamabhydim 
namah is repeated ; for the third :—Tat savitur varenyam andmikábhydm 
namah, and for the fourth :—Bhargo devasya dhémahi kanish( hikábhydm 
namah. Then the palms and backs of the hands are touched whilst the 
mantra :—Dhiyo yo nah prachodayat ka ratala-karaprishthdbhydm namak 
is repeated. 

Anga-nydsa.—The anga-nydsa or mental assignment of the members 
of the body to the protection of the great mantras is as follows :— On bhüh, 
glory to the heart; bAwveah, glory to the head; sváhá (hail); sva, to 
the top knot, vashat (here meaning hail) ; fat savitur varenyam, to the 
navel or the armour of the mantras, him ; bhargo devasya dhimahi, to the 


* Bhar, bhuvah, avah, nre the three mystical words known as the Vydhriti man- 
tra and nre untranslateable. The man tras hero given simply mean * Om, glory to the 
thumb": to the firat finger and to tho sccond finger, &c. Tho gdyatrf verse is then 
brought in and divided into three portions as a preface to the salutation to the re- 
maining parts of the hand. In full it is ' Tat savitur warepyam bhargo devarya dhé- 
mahi dhiyo yo nah prachodayat and occurs in Rig-Veda, IT., 62, I0. From being 
addressed to the sun it is called Savitri and is personified as a goddess. Hero- 


after™we shall see that other verses also are called gdyatré. In some cases both 
hands are used and the nose is not held by the right hand. 
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eyes, vaushal ; dhiyo yo nah prachodayát, to the weapon of the mantras, ef 
phat, phat, phat accompanied by clapping the hands. Other gesticula- 

tions are bringing the right hand around the head and clapping the hands 

three times which is supposed to purify all beings; also snapping the 

thumb against the two fore-fingers thrice with appropriate mantras which 

bring the deity into one’s self, 

The earth, air and sky are represented by the mystic syllables bhúr, 
bhuvah, svah, whilst these again are held by some to represent the old 
trinity Agni, Indra and Sürya, who even amongst the non- Bráhmanical 
tribes attained to considerable popularity. Again in the mystic word * Om’ 
"we have according to some A. U. M., representing the initial letters of the 


names of Agni, Varuna (a form of Indra) and Mitra (one with the sun) : ? 

others refer these letters to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who comprise the ॥ 
l Tri-múrti of advanced Bráhmanism. A triad is also worshipped at the 
A temple of Jagannathan in Orissa, the actual forms of which represent the 


double cursive form of * Om’ as ordinarily written in manuscript, and 
that this is the true meaning of the form which those unnecessarily 
hideous blocks assume I have little doubt. In a note to his translation 
of the Málati and Mádhava of Bhavabhüti, Professor Wilson* explains 
' Nydása ' as “ a form of gesticulation made with a short and mystic prayer 
to the heart, the head, the crown of the head and the eye, as Om sirase 
namah, * Om! salutation to the head’; with the addition of the kavacha, 
the armour or syllable phaf, and the astra, the weapon or syllable Aum. 
The entire mantra, the prayer or incantation, is then * Om sirase namah, f 
hum, phat.” These formule were specially used by the sect of Yogis or 
Páśupatas, ** the oldest sect probably now existing amongst the Hindus 
and with whose tenets and practices Bhavabhüti appears to have been 
thoroughly acquainted.” Again Cunningham+ in his Ladák gives the 
mantra addressed to the Bodhisattwas by the Buddhists of Tibet, taken 
from an actual Tibetan stereotype block, which ends with the line :— 
* Om Vajra-krodha, hayagriva, hulu, hulu, hun, phat 
This important portion of the daily prayer is therefore clearly deri- 
vable from the non-Bráhmanical worship of deities which we shall show 
hereafter were probably of montane origin and common alike to the 
S'aiva and Banddha 
Dhydna.—In the daily worship the anga-nydsa is usually followed by | 
the dhydna or aghamarshana or meditation in which with clasped hands il 
and closed eyes the celebrant mentally recites and considers the verses i 
| commencing :—Om yitam cha satyam chabhiddhdt &c. In Kumaon, the 
| pránáyáma is occasionally prefaced by a short address (chhandah) 
D. * Works XII: 5, 2), 53. vh 
n + p. 386. | | TEN: ] 
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in the form of a mantra to the personified * Om,’ the Brahmarshis, 
Vnidik metres and the Supreme Being :—Water is taken from the recep- 
tacle in the hand whilst the address is mentally recited, after which the 
water is thrown away. "The first motion of the prámáydma is made by 
placing the fore-finger of the right-hand on the right nostril and exbaling 
with the other nostril whilst a mystical mantra* is mentally repeated. 
This occurs three times whilst exhaling and three times whilst inhaling. 
Abhisheka —A second abhisheka or purificatory aspersion of the body 


generally takes place next with the mantra :—Om dpo hish{d mayo bhu- | 


vah sndna d4rjjye, yc. Then water is taken in the hand and applied to 
the nose with the mantra :— Drupadád iva mumuchdna sannasnádto malád 
iva hu pütam pavitrena váhyam dpah $uddhantu me nasah. 

Anjali.—Next the anjali is performed in which water is taken in the 
hollow of both hands and whilst the qéyatri-mantra is slowly recited the 
water is poured through the fingers on the ground. The celebrant 
should stand with his face towards the east whilst the verse is chaunted 
nnd should repeat it three times, 

Upasthana.—This is followed by the upasthdna or approaching the 
deity in worship in which the celebrant draws the fore-arms parallel to 
the body with the palms of the hands open and the thumbs on a level 
with the ears whilst the mantra is repeated :-—Oim udvayantamasas, Sc. 

Next the head, navel, heart, top-knot and forehead are touched with 
appropriate mantras.¢ The sacrificial thread is then wound around the 
right-hand three times whilst the géyatri is repeated either 8 or |0 or 28 
or l08 or L000 times according to the inclination of the worshiper. 
Water is again taken in the hand and if the giyatri has been repeated a 
fixed number of times, the morning's devotion ends with the formula :— 
Brahmá svariipine bhagavin príto'stu; if at mid-day, with Vishnu, §'c., 
and if at evening with Rudra, §c., whatever the number may be. Where 
no account of the number of times is kept the conclusionf is :—*' O Lord, 
the treasure of mercy, through whose compassionate goodness whatever is 
worthy in my devotions is accounted for righteousness, may the four 
objects of existence (religious merit, wealth, pleasure and final emanci- 
pation) be attained by me this day." Whilst these prayers are being 
repeated the water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. The 


* Om bhüh, om bhuvah, om svah, om mahah, om janah, om tapañ, om satyam, tat 
savitur varenyam bhargo devaaya dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt apo jyoti raso "mp 
tam brahma bhúr bhuvah svaram. A mixture of the eydhrits and gdyaftrs mantras with 
7 ndditions. 

+ Agnir mukhe, brahmd hridaye, vishmuh £ikhdudm, rudro laldte. 

t He ifvara daydnidhe bhavatkripaydnena japopdsanddi-karmand dharmdrtha- 
kdmamokshdndm sddhyasiddhir bhaven nah. 
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sandhyd closes with the dandavat or salutation* and the dchamana or 
rinsing of the mouth as in the beginning. 

Svasti-vdehana.—The Svasti-vdchana is seldom read by any class in 
Kumaon. It opens with the direction that the celebrant should at an 
auspicious moment bathe, pat on clean clothes, affix the frontal mark 
and seated with his face towards the east in a properly prepared 
place, recite the invocation of blessings. The Ganesa-pijd follows 
and is universally observed on all occasions as the pradhána-anga or lead- 
ing section of every rite. The rubric directs that the celebrant should 
rise early on the morning of the ceremony and having bathed and put 
on clean clothes should, after performing the nitya-karmaq, light a lamp 
and commence the worship of Ganega, which should precede every 
other rite. 

Gapefa-pájd.—First adore Vishnu with the following verse :— 
“hou who art clothed in white, moon-coloured, four armed, of plea- 
sing face, the remover of obstructions, the bestower of good fortune and 
victory, what can oppose thee Janárdana, of the colour of the lotus, who 
dwellest in the hearts of thy vwotaries." Next follows the adoration 
of Ganeéa with the verse :—‘“ O Va kratunda, great-bodied, bright like 
a kror of suns, protect me from harm, O God, always in every 
work." : 
Argha-sthápana.—'Then the ceremony known as argha-sthápana or 
consecrating the aryha§ takes place. Take some powdered sandal-wood 
and draw on the ground the figure of a triangle and around it a square 
and again a circle, then place on them sandal, rice and flowers. Next 
place the argha filled wi th water in the middle and say :—“ In this water 
may the waters of the Ganga, Jamuná, Godavari, Sárasvatí, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri be present.” Next put sandal, rice and flowers in 
the water of the argha. Then set up a brazen vessel on which the 
image of the sun has been drawn (with sandal or red sandars) in the 
form of interlaced triangles, the apices of which will represent his rays 
and a circle around them his form, and before presenting to it the water 
of the argha with flowers cite mentally the dhyána-mantra|| and in 


* The hands are clasped in front of the breast whilat this mantra is repeated : 


Om namab sambhaváya cha mayodbhavdya cha namab Sankardya cha mama) fiváya che 
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offering the water of the argha, the mantra* in which the sun is invoked 
as the thonsand-rayed, full of brightness, lord of the world, &c., and is 
asked to accept the domestic argha of his worshipper. Next sprinkle 
mustard-seed, sesamum and rice in order that nq evil spirit may approach 
and interrupt the ceremony and use the mantrat for keeping off demons 
goblins. Then crack the thumb and second finger together three times 
and behind the back in order that the goblins behind may be driven away. 
The earth should next be saluted and afterwards Vishnu with the verse : 
—‘© thou whose throne is the lotus, &c.' Fill the argha once more and 
sprinkle all the materials for worship and go through the pránáyáma. 
Next take sesamum, kuśa-grass, barley and water, and make the great 
dedicationt with the mantra :—*' Om Vishnu, Vishnu, Vishnu, adoration 
to the supreme, the first eternal male,’ &c., with the usual definition of 
place, time and person, viz., in the island Jambn, the division Bharata, 
the country of the Aryas, in this holy place, the Himavat and hills, in 
the latter half of the life of Brahmá, in the holy Vdréha-kalpa, at the 
end of the Krita, Tretá and Dwápara Yugas, &v., giving the year, season, 
month, fortnight, day and hour of the ceremony, with the name of the 
person in whose behalf the ceremony igsperformed, his father and grand- 
father's name, caste and family, and the ceremony itself, with the prayer 
that the benefits to be derived from its performance may be bestowed on 
him > 


° Name of Ganesa.—The worship of Ganesa now proceetls, each step 


in the ceremony being accompanied by an appropriate mantra. First 


the pitha or triangle is addressed with the mantra containing the names of 


# Ehi súryya schasrdméo tejordin jagatpate, an ukampaya mám bhaktyd grihdndr- 
għam divékara. 

+ Apokrdmantu bha táni pifdchdh earvato diam sarveshám avirodhena brahmakarma- 
samdrabhet pákhandakdrino bhátd lhümau ye chdntarikahagdh diviloke sthitd ye cha te 
nasyantu fivdjnayd nirgachehhatdm cha bhitdndm vartma dadydt svavdmatah, Tho 
following is used in Bengal (Prof. Williams) for the same purpose -—“ Help me, god- 
deas of speech ' : Am to the foreheod, Am to the mouth. Im to the right eye, Im to 
tho left eye, Um to the right car, Um to tho left ear, Im to the right cheek, Im to the 
left check, Em to the upper lip, Aim to the lower lip, Om to the upper teeth, dum to 
the lower teeth, Tam, Them, Dam, Dham, and Nam to the several parta of the left 
leg, Pam to the right*aide, Pham to the left side, Bom eto the back, Mam to the 
stomach, Yam to the heart, Ram to the right shoulders, Lam to the neck bone, 
Vam to the left shoulders, Lam from the heart to the right leg, Hom from the 
heart to the feft log Kaham from the heart to the mouth." 

5 Om wishnuh vishnuh viahnuA namah paramdtmane érfpu rdmapuruahottamáya 
Om tatuadateaprithivydm jambüdwfpe bhoratakhande dryydvartte punyakshetre hima- 
vatparvataikadede brahmanodwitf£yapurdrddhe í£evufeeta vdrdhaka! pe kritutretddwdpa- 
rdnte saptame vaivodvatamanvantare aah(dvimesat tame kaliyugasya prathamacharane 
ahashfyacaddnamadhye, ye. 
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Ganeía and of his mother:—Om thou who art fierce (tévrá), blazing 
(jedliné), Nandini, the giver of pleasure (bhogadá), Kámarüpá, Satya, 
the terrible (७७7४), the bright (tejovati), thou who removest all obstacles 
(vighnandsini). Om thou who sittest on the lotus, I meditate on thee, 
the one-toothed, elephant-headed, large-eared, four-armed, holder of the 
noose and goad, perfect Vináyaka." 

Avahana.—This is followed by the invitation (dváhana) to Gane- 
én to be present and take the place prepared for him with the mantra: 
—Vindyaka namas testu umdmalasamudbhava imám mayá krildm püjám 
grihána sura-satiama,— Glory to thee Vináyakn, born of Uma, accept my 
worship, best of gods." 

Asana.—Next comes the dsana or throne to which the deity is in- 
vited with the mantra :—Nánáratna-samáyuktam muktáhádra-vibhüshitam 
svarnastinhásanam cháru prityartham pratigrihyatdm. * Accept this golden 
throne, set with various gems and adorned with strings of pearls all for 
love of thee.’ 

Pádya.—Next water for washing the feet ( pddya) is offered with the 
mantra :—Gauripriya namas testu fankarapriya sarvadá bhaktyá padyam 
mayá datiam grihána pranatapriya.— Glory to thee beloved of Gauri, 
ever beloved of Sankara, accept the water devoutly presented by me.' 

Argha.—Next the argha with the mantra :—Vratam uddisya devesa 
gandhapushpákshatair yutam grihándrgham mayá dattam sarvasiddhipra- 
dodbhava.—* O lord of gods, who art the bestower of all blessings, accept 
this argha furnished with sandal, flowers and rice, and given by me A 

Snána.—Then the ablution (snána) with the mantra :—Sndnam pons 
chámritair deva grihána gananáyaka andthandtha sarvvajna g frodna, pore 
pijita, om ganánám twa ganapati gva havámahe priydndip twá priyapats 
gvam havdmahe nidhindin twa nidhipati gvam havémahe vaso mama dham 
ajáni garbbhadham á twam ajámi garbbhadham.— O god, leader of the 
heavenly troops, protector of the defenceless, omniscient, thou that de- 
lightest in invocations, accept this ablution made with the five kinds of am- 








image of Ganefa and proceed to clothe it (vastra) with the mantra : 


—Raktavastra-yugam deva devángasadrisapralham, bhaktyd dation i 
hánedam lambodara harapriya :—' O God Lambodar, beloved of S'iva, 


the image with the mantra— J/djatam brahmasitram dha kánchanasyolta- 
⸗ * Milk, curds, butter, honey and sugar. | 



























| and 
— — dakshindghritatámbülagudayuktán mameshfa 
=- Jord), in Brihman form, accept these ten 
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riyakam, grihána chéru sarvvajdia bhaktánám siddhidáyaka.—' O giver of 
happiness to thy worshippers, do thou who art omniscient, accept this 
pleasing sacrificial thread woven with gold and silver. 

Gandha.—Next sandal (gandha) with the mantra:—Gandham karpúra- 
samyuktam divyam chandanam uttamam, vilepanam #wrasreshtha prítyar- 
tham pratigrihyatém.— O best of gods, let this agreeable sandal mixed 
with camphor be accepted as an unguent for thy person, for the love I 
bear thee.’ 

à Akshata.—Next rice (akshatéh) with the mantra :—Akshatdn dha- 
valán devasuragandharvvapüjita sarvvadevanamaskáryya — grihána mad- 
anugrahat.— Thou who art worshipped by the gods, Gandharvas and all 


the deities, accept my offering of white rice.’ 


Pushpa.—Next flowers ( pushpáni) with the mantra :—Sugandher- 
ni supushpáni mdlatyddini vai prabho maydnitdni pujártham pushpdnt 
pratigrihyatám.—* O Lord, accept the sweet-smelling garlands and flowers 
brought by me for thy worship.’ 

Dhiipa.—Then incense (dhiipa) with the mantra :—Dasangam gugqu- 
lam dhúpam sugandhim sumanoharam, Umdásuta namas tubhyam dhüpam me 
pratigrihyatám.—' Hail to thee, O son of Umi, accept from me this 
incense consisting of bdellium and ten (other) ingredients, fragrant and 
very pleasing.’ 

- Dípa.—Then a lamp (fpa) with the mantra -—Grihdna mangalam 
dipam ghritavarttisamanvitam,dépaim jidnapradam devarudrapriya namo's- 


fu te-— Accept this lamp, supplied with clarified butter, the bestower of 


knowledge, established in thy honour, O beloved of the gods.” 

Naivedya.—Then sweetmeats (natvedya) with the mantra :—Saguddn 
saghritám-s-chaiva modakán ghritapach itán naivedyam saphalam datt 
grihyatdm vighnandsana, —' O thou who removest difficulties accept these 
aweetmeats cooked in clarified butter. One of the sweetmeats should 
then be taken up and placed before the image of Ganeén, who should 
also receive some article of value. Then repeat the múla-mantra, which 
consists of n mental recitation (japa) of the formula Om Ganesdya namah 
—' Om, glory to Ganesa.’ 

Pán.—Next pán (témbila) is presented with the mantra :—Pugi- 
phalasamdyuktam ndgavallídalánvitam, karpürddisamáyuktam támbiülaim 
* May this pán with betel and the lenves of the betel 
and spices be accepted.” When presenting the sweetmeats which are 
usually ten in number (hence the name dasamodaka) the following 
formula is used :— I (so and so) for this (so nnd so) purpose bestow on 
this Brahman for the sake of Ganesa these sweetmeats, rice, flowers 
with this mantra :— Vighnesa viprarupena qrihéána dasamodakán. 
da.—* O Vighnesa (obstacle- 

sweetmeats with the gifts, 


pratigrihyatém.— 
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clarified butter and pan, and grant my desire. In reply the celebrant 
accepts the gift on the part of Gapesa and says :— Dátá vighnesearo devo 
grihita sarvvavighnaráttasmá! idam mayá dattam paripirnam tad astu me. 

Prdrthana.— Next follows the prayer ( prárthana) :— Vindyaka na- 
mas tubhyam satatam modakapriya avighnam kuru me deva sarvakaryyeshu 
sarvvadd.—* Glory to thee Vináyaka, fond of sweetmeats, always protect 
me from difficulties everywhere.’ / 

Direa—This is followed by an offering of a stalk of ०४) grass with 
the mantra:—Om ganddhipa mamas te'stu om wumáputra namas testu om 
aghandgana namas te'stu om vindyaka namas te'stu om isaputra namas te'stu 
om sarvasiddlipradáyaka namas te'stu om ekadanta namas te'stu om ibha- 
vaktra mamas testu om mishakavdhana namas testu om kumáraguro 
tubhyam namo'stu om chaturthisa namo'stu te om kandat kandat prarchants 

parusah parusas pari eva no dürve pratanu sahasrena satena cha. ‘Om, 
glory to the lord of the heavenly hosts, the son of Uma, the remover of 
obstacles, Vináyaka, the son of Isa, the bestower of happiness, the one- 
toothed, with an elephant's head, having a rat as his vehicle, the 
preceptor of Skanda, the lord of the fourth day, to thee rise our hymns 
from these stalks of dub budding at every knot with hundreds and 
thousands of shoots.' 

Nirdjana.— Next follows the nfrdjana or waving of a lamp before 
the image, which is accompanied by the following mantra :—Antastejo 
hahisteja ekikritydmitaprabham dréttrikam idam deva grihána mad-anu- 
qrahát, Om agnir jyotirjyotir agnih sváhá süryyo jyotir jyotth süryyoh 
sváhá agnir varchcho jyotir varchchah sváhá siiryyo varchcho jyotir varckchak 
sváhá suryyo jyotir jyotih sváhá.— O god accept from favour to me this 
ceremony of waving the light (drétrika) before thee who art light, hail 
to Agni who is light, to the Sun who is light." 

Pushpánjali.—Then follows the offering of flowers in the hollow of 
both hands ( pushpánjali) with the mantra — Sumukhas chaikadantas cha 
kapilo gajakarnakah lam bodaras cha vikato vighnanáso eináyaka h dhúmra- 
ketur ganádhyaksho bhálachandro gajánanah. This verse gives twelve 
names* of Ganeśn, and it is promised that whoever reads them or even 
hears them read when commencing to study or in making the prepara- 
tions for a wedding, in coming in or going out, in war or in trouble will 
never meet with any obstacle that he cannot overcome. As the axe is 

to the jungle-creeper so this verse containing the names of Ganesha is 
to all obstacles and difficulties. 
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Dakshiná-sankalpa.—Next comes the gift of money as an honor- 
arium to the celebrant with the formula as in the first sankalpa and the 
usual definition of place, time, name, caste, &c., of the person who causes 
the ceremony to be performed and that it is for the sake of Ganesa. 
The celebrant in return on the part of Gaņeśa, asperses his client and 
places flowers, rice, &c., on his head, concluding with the mantra :— On 
ganánáim tvá ganapali gvam havámahe priyámdu ted priyapati gvam 
hawimahe, &c., as before. The Khaáiya very cousiderably abridges these 
observances but he knows Ganesa (the Ganapati of the Dakhin) and rever- 
ences him and Ganeáa is clearly a non-Brahmanical deity and is honoured 
as a follower of S'iva by the Pásupatas from a very early period. 

Mátri-pájá.—The ritual for the Mütri-pájá comes into use after tho 
service for Ganeáa and usually forms a part of the preface to any other 
ceremony. The celebrant takes a plank and cleans it with rice-flour and 
then draws sixteen figures representing the Mátris and to the right of 
them a figure of Gageéa. Then in the upper right-hand corner the 
sun is represented as in the Ganeéa-pájd and in the upper left-hand 
corner the moon by & number of lines intersecting a central point and 
having their extremities cohünected by a series of semi-circles. The 
celebrant then makes a brush from five or six stalks of dub-grass and 


Gavidiia (lord of the celestial hosts). Tho following is a rough translation of the 
address :— 

I. Whosoever shall worship thee under these twelve names and even whoso- 
ever shall attend and hear them read shall certainly prosper in this world. 

à Whosoever shall repeat these twelve names on the day of marriage or on the 
birth of a child, or on proceeding on a journey or on going to battle or ín 
sickness or on entering a new house or business shall be freed from the 
effects of evil. 

4. 0 Vakratunda, O MabÁkáya, resplendent like a thousand suns, prosper my 
work nlwnys, everywhere. 

4. O thou of the great body and short in stature, whose head is like that of 
an elephant. Thy breath like nectar attracts the insects hovering in the 
ether to thy lips. Thon art able with one blow of thy tusk to destroy the 
enemioa of thy suppliants. Thou that art the adopted son of Dewi hnst 
vermillion on thy brow and art over liberal, Thou art such, O Ganesa, 
that I bow to thee, the beautifal one of a yellow complexion and three- 
eyed. 

5. —— this lamp I wave it before thee. Thou, O Lambodara, who art the 
ruler of the universe, the adopted son of Parvati, nid mo. 

6, All men worship thee and adore thy feet ; thou that livest on sweets, and 
art borne on a rat and whose abode is magnificent, aid me. 

^N Thon that bestoweth wealth and accomplisheth the desires of thy worship- 
pers, aid me. 

8. Thou wieldost the trident and hast ever been merciful to me, Most assuredly 

all who worship thee shall obtain every happiness. 
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dipping it in cow-dung touches each of the figures which represent the 
Mátris. Then the argha-sthópana, prándydma and sankalpa as in the 
preceding ceremony are gone through with the formula as to place, time, 
caste of celebrant and object, &c., of the ceremony which is addressed to 
Ganesha and Gauri and the other Matris. 

Pratishthá.—Then the Mátris are praised in certain verses* known as 
the pratishihd, then again in the dAyána or meditation, and again by 
name whilst presenting a flower to each २--- Om ganapataye namah,” 
followed by Gauri, Padma, Sachi, Medhá, Devasená, Svadhá, Sváhá, 
Matri, Lokmatri, Dhriti, Pushti, Tushti, and the household female deities. 
The formule connected with the invitation, &c., in the preceding cere- 
mony are then gone through, vis. :—aváhana, dsana, padya, argha, sndna, 
dchamana, vastra, gandha, akshata, pushpa, dhüpa, dipa, natvedya and 


Vasordhérá.—Next comes the vaserdhéré, which is performed by 
taking a mixture of clarified butter and a little sugar and having warmed 
it in the argha, letting it stream down the board some three, five or 
seven times whilst repeating a mantra. The celebrant then receives à 
piece of money from the person for whose benefit the ceremony is perfor- 
med, and dipping it in the clarified butter (ght) impresses a mark on 
the forehead and throat of the person from whom he receives it and keeps 
the coin. Then comes the mnérájama or waving of a lamp before the 
figures as in the preceding ceremony. Next follows the offering of flowers 
in the upturned palms of the hands (pushpdnjali), winding up with 
a hymn in honour of the sixteen Máfris and gifts to the celebrant, w ho 
in return places flowers from the offerings on the head of the giver. 
The worship of the Mitris or divine mothers is another very in- 
teresting observance of other than Bráhmanical origin. They are rever- 
enced as separate entities in the Mátri-páüjd, Dwára-máiri-pájá and 
Jíva-mátri-píjá and here have no apparent connection with the worship 
of the female energy or consort of the great divinities. They are found 
under various names amongst the beings worshipped by the aboriginal 
and non-Aryan tribes throughout the whole of India and in the Banddha 
system of Nepal and Tibet, and have come from that demonism which 
has had such influence on both Buddhism and S'aivism and which found 
its development in the Tantras of both sects. Enough has not yet been 
recorded to satisfactorily assign to them their exact place in the cycle of 
evolution, but there is no doubt that the conceptions known as divine 
mothers have held a high position and an important influence on the 


* Rico i» here taken and sprinkled over each figuro whilst the pratishthd in 
spoken und during the dhydna the hands are clasped reverently in front of the 
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changes in religion which occurred between the eighth and twelfth 


conturies of our em. 

Nándi-£ráddha.—The Nándri or Néndi-srdddha is also called the Ab- 
hyudika-frdddha, and though not universally observed here is sometimes 
introduced into the preparatory ceremonies. It opens with an invocation 
of Ganefa. The celebrant then draws a figure of a conch and discus on 
the ground and makes an ésana or throne of three stalks of düb-grass, on 
which he places a patra or small brass-vessel like a lota and on it the 
pavitra.* Water, barley and sesamum are then applied, with appro- 
priate mantras, and in silence, sandal, rice and flowers. The materials 
for the ceremony are then sprinkled with holy water whilst repeating a 
prayer. Next comes the prónáyáma, a prier for the presence of the 
deities in the house, a story of the adventures of seven hunters on the 
Kálanjar hill and the sankalpa or dedication. Then the enumeration 
of the ancestors for three generations on both the paternal and maternal 
sidet and their adoration. This is accompanied by the invitation, &c., as 
in the preceding ceremonies for each of the twelve ancestors named and 
by special mantras which are too tedious for enumerntion here. 

Kalasa-sthápana.—'The kalasa-st hápana or consecration of the water- 
pot is usually observed and commences with the washing of the kalasa 
or vessel with sandal, curds and rice and covering it with a cloth. 
Beneath it is placed a mixture of seven sorts of grain, and then the per- 
son who causes the ceremony to be undertaken places his right hand on 
the ground whilst the celebrant repeats the mantra :—* Om mahi dyawh 
prithivt cha na imam yajniam numikshatam pipritan no bharimabhih. Then 
barley is thrown into the vessel and a hymn is chanted whilst water is 
poured over the vessel. Then the kusa-bralma} is placed on it and sandal, 

* The pavitra is made from a single stalk of kuda grass tied in a [knot of the 
form of n figure of eight. Each stalk has three leaves which some suppose are em- 
blematic of the deity. 

+ In the male line an addition is made to the name to show the degree: thus 
the father has tho addition vasu svarspa, the grandfather that of rudra #varépa, and 
the groat-grandfather that of dditya svarspa. Another addition is made to show the 
caste: thus a Brahman is called farmma, a Kahatriya is called varmma, and a Vaisya 
or Südra is called gupta. Amongst Bréhmans the real names of females are not 
given: the first wife of a Bráhman is called sundari and the second and others mun- 
dart. In other castes the real names are given as in the case of males. Thus Ráma- 
pati Bráhman's father, known in life as Krishoadatta, would, at a ceremony under- 
taken by Rámapati, be called Krishnadatta farmma vasu sverdpa, and Rámnpati's 
mother, if the first wife of his father, would be called Krishnadatta sundari vasu 
Fe pm consists of fifty stalks of tho grass tied together and separated at one 
end into four parts by pieces of the grass placed nt right angles to each other and to 


the bundle itself. 'The projecting edges of these pieces prevent the bundle falling 
completely into the pot or vessel, 
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dúrva, turmerie, milk, curds, clarified butter, the five leaves (pippala, 
khadira, apamarga, udumbara and palása), the earth from seven places 
(where cows, elephants, white-ants live), the five gems,* coins and articles 
of dress with appropriate mantras. Then Varuna is invoked and the water, 
&c., in the 4alasa is stirred whilst these verses nre recited in honour of 
the vessel:—* Vishnu dwells in thy mouth, Rudra in thy neck and in 
thy bottom Brahmi: in thy midst dwell the company of the Miatris : 
within thee are the seven oceans, seven islands, the four Vedas and the 
Vedángas. Thon wert produced at the churning of the ocean and re- 
ceived by Vishnu, thy waters contain all places of pilgrimage, all the 
gods dwell in thee, all created things stand through thee and come to 
thee. Thou art Siva, Vishnu and Prajápati, the sun, Vasu, Rudra; all 
the deities and all the Maruts exist through thee. Thou makest works 
fructuous and through thy favour I perform this ceremony. Accept my 
oblations, be favourable to my undertaking and remnin now and ever 
with me. Then the vessel is worshipped with praise and prayer to the 
same intent. Next the argha-sthópana, préndydma and dedication as in 
the previous ceremonies take place, and again the kalasa is declared to be 
the abode of all the gods to whom the invitation, &c. asin the previous 
ceremony are given, viz. :—to Brahma, Varuna, Aditya, Soma, Bhauma, 
Buddha, Vrihaspati, S'ukra, S'anaischara, Ráhu, Ketu, Adhidevatás, Pra- 
tyadhidevatás, Indra, the ten Dikpálas and the five Lokapálas. "Then 
follows the waving of a lamp, offering of flowers and gifts with a dedi- 
cation as before. 

Rahshávidhána.—The ceremony of rakshávidhána, commonly known 
as rakshébandi, is seldom carried ont in its entirety exce pt by the wealthy. 
It consists in binding as an amulet a bracelet of thread on the right wrist, 
and the rite commences with making a mixture of barley, Ausa-grass, 
dúb-grass, mustard, sandal or red sandars, rice, cow-dung an d curds, 
which is offered on a brazen platter to the bracelet forming its pratishfhá. 
Then the person about to put on the bracelet invokes the presence of 
various deities to protect him from evil and says :—** To the east let 
Govinda protect me ; to the south-east, Garuradhvaj; to the south, ve 
ráha; to the south-west Nara Simha; to the west Keéava ; to the north- 
west Madhnsüdana ; to the north S'ridhara, and to the north-east Gadá- 
dhara, above let Govardhana protect me; below, Dharanidhara and in the 
world Vasudeva who is known as Jan&rdana. Let the 
conch protect me in front and the lotus behind ; on the left, the club and 


t, the discus. Let Upendra protect my B ráhman and Vishgu 





in his dwarf incarnation protect my Acháryn; ‘let Achytita protect the 
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Rigveda; Adhokshaja, the Yajurveda; Krishna, the S&maveda; Madhava, the 
Atharvaveda and Aniruddha the other Brahmans. May Punpdarika protect 
the performer of the sacrifice and his wife and let Hari protect all de- 
fenceless places." The rubric goes on to say that the defence of the un- 
protected can always be effected by using mantras from the Vedas and 
the seeds of white mustard. In Kumaon a few coins are with turmeric, 
betel and white mustard seed tied up in a small bag (potald) of white cloth 
and attached to the rakshá or bracelet until the work in hand, whether 
marriage or other ceremony, be accomplished. When this takes place 
the bag is opened and the contents are given to the officiating priest. 
The mantra commonly used in tying on the rakshé is as follows: 
—“ Yena baddho balirájá dánavendro imahábalah, tena twém abhibadhname 
rakshemá chalamdchala," Se. 

Jétakarma~— The ceremony known as játakarma takes place on the 
birth of a son and is the next more important of those observed in Kumaon. 
It is divided into several sections which are considerably abbreviated in 
practice. The rite should be performed either on the day of the boy's 
birth or on the sixth day afterwards. If the father be at home, he 
should rise early and bathe and make the dedication as already 
described for the boy's long life, health and wisdom. He should then 
worship Ganesa and make this his object that the boy should always 
be good, strong and wise, and that if the mother has become impure by 
violating any of the laws as to conduct or what should not be eaten, that 
her sin should be forgiven her and its consequences should not be visited 
on her boy. With the same object he performs the Mátri-pijà and the 
Néndi-sréddha already described. Sometimes the punyáha-váchana fol- 
lows, which is merely the citation, feeding and rewarding some Bráh- 
mans to be witnesses that the rite has been actually performed. The 
kalasa-sthápana, already described, follows and after it the navagraha or 
nine planets are invoked to be present and assist. A vessel of some 
bright material is brought, and in it is placed a mixture of clarified butter 
and honey, with which the tongue of the child is anointed either with a 
golden skewer or the third finger of the right hand, whilst a prayer is 
read asking for nll material blessings for the boy. The father then pre- 
sents a coin to the celebrant, who dips it in a mixture of clarified butter 
and charcoal and applies it to the forehead and throat of both father and 
gon and then with a prayer places flowers on their heads. The father 
then takes the boy in his lap and touches his breast, head, shoulders and 
back, whilst appropriate mantras praying for strength for those parts of 
h body are read by the celebrant. A present is again given to the 
celebrant and after it the umbilical cord is cut, len ving four finger- 
breadths untouched. The abhisheka or purification is then performed by 
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aspersing the assemblage with a brush formed from dib-grass and dipped * E 
in the water of the argha. The frontal mark is then given with red san- l 


dars and a flower is presented with a verse committing the donee to the 
protection of the great god. 
Shashthé-mahotsava.—The shaskthi-mahotsava or great rejoicing in 
honour of Shashthi is held on the sixth day after the child's birth. If the 
father cannot afford to engage the services of a priest he can perform the 
ceremony himself, but usually he sends for his purohita and commits its 
duties to him. The father rises early and bathes, performing the nitya- 
karma as usual. He fasts all day and towards evening makes a ball of 
clay and smears it with cow-dung. He then takes a plank of wood and 
having cleaned it with rice-flour draws on it images of Skanda, Pradyu- ^ 
mna and Shashthí. He then surrounds each figure with a hedge of cow- 
dung about a finger-breadth high and sticks upright in this hedge grains 
of barley. The image of Shashthi is then smeared with cow-dung in 
which cowries or coins are placed, and next follows the Dwdra-matri- 
puja. The father of the boy collects the materials for worship near the 
door of the house, and there drawing the figures of the mothers with rice, 
consecrates an argha and dedicates the rite to the day's ceremony. "The 
goddesses are then installed :—* Om bhir bhuvah svah Dwára-mátarah be 
established here and grant our reasonable desires.' Then a short medi- 3 
tation takes place, followed by an ‘Om, hail’ to Kumá, Dhanadá, 5 
Nandá, Vipulá, Mangalá, Achalá and Padmá, nnd the usual invitation, 
&c., as far as the dedication. Next comes the Ganeza-pitjá with rinsing 
of the month and a dedication, then the Mátri-púja with similar detail; 
the punyáha-váchana and kalasa-sthápana with an invitation to the nine 
planets to be present. The worship of Skanda and Pradyumna then pro- 
ceeds with the usual installation address (pratishthá), meditation, invi- 
tation, &c., and prayer (prórthana) during the offering of flowers. "This 
is followed by the Shafkrittikd-pidjd or worship of the six nymphs, the 
१ foster-mothers of Skanda when amongst the Krittikds, with an enumeration < 
of his names and an invocation to S'ivá, Sambhüti, Sannati, Priti, Anusúyá 2. 
and Kshamá. Next comes the worship of Shashthi with the usual con- | 
secration of the argha, pránáuáma, dedication and installation. 
The pratishthá in honour of Shashthi is as follows :—*'* Om bhúr bhuvah 
mwah ( vyáhriti-mantra ), O Shashthi-devi, come here to this magical place 
which is smeared with cow-dung, remain here, consent to be honoured 
here. Then follows the unintelligible mystical formula St wt हैं WT य रा € 
cw Wd इईंसः सा followed by “ May Shashthi-Devi in spirit and es- 


sence be here and may the regents of all the senses be present." ८ | The | 





j ॥ mental assignment of the different parts of the body to- its own de peculiar 
jja tutelary deity (nyása) follows and should be made with the following for- aj 
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क्र 
d mula :— Op khá, glory to the heart; Oii kí to the head, sváhá, (here mean- 
ing ‘ Hail’); Om khá, to the top-knot, vashaf (here meaning * Hail’); Om 
khai, to the mystical armour of the mantra, Aún; Om khau, to the eyes, 
vaushat (like vashaf) ; Om khá, to the mystical weapon of the mantra, phat 
The Shashfhi-nydsa differs little from the Anga-nyds¢ formula already de- 
scribed. ‘Then follows the meditation on Shashthi as Mahá-devi, of the large 
breasts, four-armed, the consort of Siva, swollen out like a peacock, clad 
in yellow clothes, beautiful, bearing a lance in her hand, Mahesvari, &c. 
After the worship of Shashthi has been finished a garland of sweetmeats 
is thrown around the neck of a male kid. The ears of the kid are pulled 
until it bleats loudly some five or six times in order to frighten and drive 
. away the evil spirits who are supposed to seek to disturb the ceremony. 
Shashthí is again addressed to protect the boy from evils by flood or field, 
by hill or dale, from wild animals by night or day; whilst the father 
takes the child in his lap and again touching the several parts of the body 
listens to the appropriate prayers for strength, wealth and long life. The 
ceremony ends with a story illustrating its origin. The above fairly 
represents the character of the mantras used in the ceremonies, and that 
these are of Tántrika origin and common alike to Buddhism and the 
Hinduism of the present day may be distinctly shown. Cunningham in 
his Ladák (p. 384) gives several mantras collected by him from Tibeto- 
r Buddhist sources which in form and character are the same as those in 
use in the Kumaon Himálaya. Compare his mantra of Sakya Thubba 
(Buddha) :—Namah Sámanta buddhindm sarvaklesha niguddhana sarvva- 
dharma vahiprapta gagana sama sama sváhá—* glory to the chief of Bud- 
dhas, reliever of all suffering, master of all virtue, equal, equal to the 
heavens, hail.’ Again we have :—Namah sámanta vajránám chanda 
mahdroshana hún—* glory to the chief of Vajras, fierce and greatly 
hungry, bail " ; and :— On vajra—krodha, háyagriva hulu hulu hun phat 
—Om O wrathful Vajra, flame-necked, hulu hulu hún phat. This last ‘is 
addressed to the supreme Buddha ( Bhageswara), to the celestial Bodhi- 
* sattwas, Padmapáni and Vajrapáni (the lotus and sceptre-bearers) and to 
jt the Tántrika divinity I$wara., उ he same ideas permeate the mystical for- 
mule used by Musalmáns of the lower classes, descendants of Hindú 
converts, only the names of J ibráil, Azráil, &c., are generally used instead 
of the names of the Indian and Tibetan spell-compelling deities. In a 
| curious figure given by Herklots we have names derived from all three 
systems and common to the Tantras of all. It represents the double 
Naga emblem of the male and female principle, and is used by exorcisers 
in avoiding the influence of evil spirits. It is shown in Plate I, fig. 2, as 
giving a fair example of a magic figure and. showing how wide practices 
L horo referred to are. 
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Another is addressed to Hanuman, Narasimha, Baitála and Bhairava : 
another is adorned with the tniSdla, the distinctive emblem of the 
montane S'aivas, and all are of the same character as the yantras used by 
Hindüs. 

Numakarana.—' The námakarama or naming the child takes place on 

the tenth to the twelfth day after birth. In Kumaon, it is held almost 
universally on the eleventh day and the ritual opens with a series of some- 
what abstruse general rules for selecting names. The Ganesa-püjá is 
as usual first performed, stating the particular object for which it is 
undertaken. Then follows the Nandt-sraddha and an oblation to the fire 
made with clarified butter. Then a mixture called the pancha-gavya is 
formed of the following ingredients :—the urine of a slate-coloured cow, 
the dung of a black cow, the milk of a copper-coloured cow, the curds of 
a white cow and the clarified butter of a pie-bald cow. This mixture is 
made up into small balls and a portion used as a burnt-offering (homa), 
and the remainder is strewn about the house and byres and also thrown 
on the mother of the boy to purify her. A homa is then made of coms 
which are thrown into the fire and afterwards become the property of the 
celebrant. The child's name is next settled and written on a small piece 
of clean cloth and also whispered in his ear एला Thy name is so and so, 
may thou have long life, health and prosperity. " Gifts are then made to 
the celebrant and all retire tothe courtyard, where a figure of the sun, 
such as already described, is drawn on the ground and reverenced with 
the usual ceremony. The boy is allowed to see the sun this day and is 
made to plant his foot on a piece of money placed on the ground (bhtime 
wpaveSana) whilst calling on the names of the deities that hereafter he 
may be able to esteem money as the dirt under his feet. The party then 
return to the house, where the Jíva-mátri-pájá is performed. It consists 
in the rinsing of the mouth followed by the consecration of the argha 
and a dedication as in the máfri-pújá, but the figures are only seven in 
number and are drawn on the wall of the house, not on wood, and the 
deities honoured are Kalyáni, Mangalá, Bhadrá, Punyá, Punyamukhá, 
Jayá and Vijay’. These are worshipped with the usual ceremonies 
including the invitation, &c., and the vasordhárá already described and 
then gifts are made to Brahmans. 

Janmotsava.—The janmotsava takes place on the anniversary of the 
birth of a male and the ceremony connected with it may be performed 
either by the person whose birth-day is celebrated or by the family 
purohita on his behalf. In either case the person for whose benefit the 
rite is performed must rise early in the morning and have his body 
anointed with n mixture of sesamum, black mustard and water and then 
bathe in warm water and put on clean clothes. When bathing, a prayer 
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asks for long life and prosperity, and to be truly effective this prayer 
should be said when the past year of the native's life merges into the 
coming year. Then the names of the principal deities are repeated in 
the form of a short litany, and their aid and assistance during the ensuing 
year are invoked. Should the anniversary fall on a Tuesday or Saturday 
which are regarded as unlucky days, the ceremony cannot take place, but 
in its stead, the person who desires to derive benefit from the rite should 
bestow gifts on Bráhmans and in charity, and in this way he shall obtain 
all the advantages which the performance of the complete ceremony is 
supposed to ensure. It is only in this abbreviated form, moreover, that 
the majority of Hindüs in Kumaon observe this rite. 

Karnavedha.—'The karnavedha or piercing the ear may, according to 
the family or tribal custom, take place at any time between the third and 
seventh year. The rite is said to have been established by V yása, and the 
date for its performance is always fixed by the family astrologer. The 
father of the boy must rise early and perform the Gagesa-pájá and state 
precisely the object by giving place, time, name, &c., and declaring that 
it is for the increase in length of life, strength, wisdom and good fortune 
of his son, whose name is also given. He then goes through the Matri- 
pujd, Néndi-fréddha, &c., as in the preparatory ceremonies already de- 
scribed. The mother takes the child in her lap and gives him sweetments 
whilst the operation of piercing the ear is performed : first the right and 
then the left ear with appropriate mantras, winding up with the usual 
gifts to the astrologer and purohita. Then follows the abhisheka or asper- 
sion and the presentation of flowers and the mahánírájana, in which the 
family barber appears with a brazen tray bearing five lamps made of 
dough, four at the corners of n square and one in the centre in which the 
wick floats in molten clarified butter. These are waved in the manner 
of a censer in front of the assembly, who each make an offering to the 
barber according to his ability.* 

Worship of the planets.—The Upanayana or ceremony of putting on 
the janeo or sacrificial thread is always preceded by the worship of the 
planetary bodies. For this purpose a yajfiasáld or hall of sacrifice is pre- 
pared to the east or north of the house and purified with the pancha- 
gavya,t whilst prayers are read as each article of the mixture is used. 
Asa rule, however, the ceremony is performed in the cow-shed, in the 


® I omit the ceremony styled Akaharasvíkára vidydrambha, which takes place 
when a boy firat goes to school, as I have never heard of its having been used, It 
consista principally of an enumeration of all the books, teachers and schools of philo- 
sophy known to the compiler with lnudatory verses and prayers that they should be 
present and nssist in the ceremony and in the youth's atudies. 


+ Already described. 
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northern corner of which a very simple miniature altar of three steps* 
known as the gra haved? is raised. On the top of the altar the figure of 
a lotus with eight petals is drawn and each petal is coloured to represent 
a planet, red for the sun; white for the moon ; reddish-brown for Bhauma 
(Mars); whitish yellow for Budha (Mercury); yellow for Vrihaspat or 
Guru (Jupiter); white for S'ukra (Venus); black for Sanichara (Saturn) 
and for Ráhu (an eclipse) and brown for Ketu (a comet). For the other 
deities the intervals between the petals are used. Offerings of rice and 
curds are then made to each and the usual invitation, &c., are made. 05 
the morning of the day after these preparations have been completed, the 
usual preparatory ceremonies already described are gone through, includ- 
ing the Nitya-kurma, Ganesa-pujd, Mátri-pájd, Nándi-s$rdddha and Punyá- 
ha-vachana. Then the person who causes the ceremony to be performed 
gives the tilaka or frontal-mark to the purohita also the argha, flowers, 
rice, sandal and presents of coin, ornaments and wearing apparel and 
requests him to preside at the ceremony.t The parents of the child with 
the celebrant and the assembled friends then march round the yajna-fdala 
to the sound of conches and other instruments and enter by the western 
door, when the ceremony of purifying the hall with the pancha-gavya is 
again performed. To the south-west of the grahavedí a small homa-vedt 
or altar for burnt sacrifice is built and a fire is lighted thereon. 

The worship.—The celebrant then performs the kalasa-sthápana and 
appoints the pradhan«-dipe or guardian of the lamp to stand in the east 
and prevent the lamps going out, lest the ceremony should be interrupted 
by sprites and goblins. The worship commences by the celebrant pre- 


senting to each leaf of the lotus on the graha-vedí, a piece of metal j 


stamped with the conventional image of the partic ular planet to which 
the leaf is sacred. (Then the greatness of each planet is praised and 


litanies are read and each is invited to be present in the place assigned 


to it on the graha-vedé.) All face towards the sun and the figure of the 
sun towards the east. These are then addressed in the agny uttárana 
and then washed with the five amrifa, each ingredient as it is ap- 
plied being necompanied by a separate mantra. Then cold water is 
offered and the dedication made with the hymu of praise to :—Omkára, 


» Tha lowest step is two fingor-breadths high and brond, tho next is of the same 


height but four finger-breadths broad, and the last is four finger-breadths higher than 
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Brahmarshi, Gayatri, Chhandah and the supreme deities; the V yáhriti- 

mantra, Viévamitra, Jamadagni, the metres known as the gdéyatri, ushni 

and anushtubh and the deities Agni, Vayu and Süryya, who are asked to 

assist in the ceremony. Then the vyáhriti-mantra is recited separately 

and together thus :—Om bhúh I invite and set up the sun; Om bhwvah I 

invite, &c. ; Om svah I, &c. ; Om bhúr bhuvah svah, I, &c., and the figure 

of the sun is placed on a &mall cireular altar erected in the middle of the 

graha-vedí, then the invitation is made with the mantra :—Om akrishne, 

&c. Next Agni is addressed as adhideva of the sun, and invited to be 

seated on his right hand with the vyáhriti-mantra separately and together 

as in the case of the sun and also a special mantra for the invitation :— 

a ‘Om Agnim dátam, &c. Next on the left side Rudra is invited as the 

pratyadhideva in the same manner and the invitation mantra commen- 

ces :—* Om tryambakam,’ &c. Next in the south-east corner the figure 

of Soma is set up with a similar ceremony on a small square altar. Next 

comes Angáraka or Bhauma on a triangular altar, Budha on an arrow- 

shaped altar, four finger-breadths long, Guru or Vyihaspati on an altar 

six finger-breadths square, S'ukra on ® five-cornered nltar, nine finger- 

breadths across, Sani on a bow-shaped altar two finger-breadths broad, 

Ráhu on n sword-shaped altar, and Ketu on one like a standard. Then 

the other deities nre invited : first the protecting deities, Ganefa, Durgá, 

z Kshetrapála, Vayu, Xkása, and Aś winí. Then the guardians of the rite, 

Indra on the east, Agni on the south-east, Yama on the south, Nirriti on 

the south-west, Varuna on the west, Vayu on the north-west, Kuvera on 

the north and Iga on the north-east. Next Brahma is invited to take his 

place in the upper part of the central space on the graha-vedt and Ananta 

in the lower portion. Next in the north-eastern corner already sacred to 

Ifa, the kalafasthápana is made and the figure of Varuna is placed on the 

cover over the mouth of the vessel. All this is supposed to be done with 
the same tedious ceremony. 





i The meditation.—The thread from which the bracelet is made ( ra- 
| ^ ksha-siitra) is now tied round the neck of the vessel (kalasa). Then rice is 
UM taken in the hand and sprinkled over all the figures whilst they are asked to 


come and take their place in the vessel and in the bracelet. Then follows 
the dedication of the rite to the ceremony about to be performed on behalf of 
| the boy. Next the dhyana or meditation is given :—'* Om who sittest in 
| the position called padmdsana (१. e., with thighs crossed, one hand resting 
on the left thigh and the thumb of the other on the heart and the eyes 
looking towards the nose), with hand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, 
who driveth the chariot yoked with seven steeds, two-armed, ever present 
Ravi. Om thou who art white, clothed in white garments, driving white 
horses, adorned with white, bearing a club, two-armed, ready to do what 
s right, 5'a£i. Om thou with the reddish garland nnd clothes, bearing 
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a pike, lance, and club, four-armed, moving like a goat, granter of re- 
quests, Dhard-suta, Om thou clothed in yellow garments encircled with 
yellow garlands, sprung from the pericarp of the lotus, club-holder, two- 
armed, seated on a lion, granter of requests, Budha. Om Guru of the 
Devas and Daityas, clothed in white and yellow, four-armed, who grantest 
the wishes of ascetics, with rosary, thread and alms-dish. Om thou who 
shinest hke a sapphire, holding a lance, granter of requests, vulture- 
borne, arrow-discharger, Arka-suta. Om thou who art clad in blue, 
whose body is blue, crested with a diadem, bright, seated on a blue lion, 
such O Háhw is praised here. Om thou who art of a brown colour, two- 
armed, club-wielder, with distorted face, always mounted on a vulture, 
grantor of desire, Ketu.” A second meditation of the same import is 
then prescribed and others for Varuna, &c. Then to all the deities named 
the dsana, &c., as far as the flower-offering, are given and V yása is quoted 
in praise of the nine planets. When procurable, cocoanuts should now be 
offered with fruit, flowers, and goods as well as the food supposed to be 
agreeable to each deity: thus for the sun, balls of rice and molasses are 
provided : the moon receives a bali of rice, clarified butter and milk ; 
Bhauma, one made of rice, molasses,clarified butter and milk (atkarita) ; 
Budha, one made of milk and rice ; Vrihaspati, simply clarified butter and 
rice; S'ukra, curds and rice; S'ani obtains a mixture of rice, clarified 
butter and vegetables; Rabu has goat's flesh; Ketu, rice of various 
colours; whilst the remainder obtain milk and rice. If these different 
ingredients are not procurable an offering of milk and rice is made to all. 
Consecration of the materials for sacrifice.—The celebrant then ap- 
proaches the homa-bedí and looking towards the east makes the usual 
rinsing of the month, and then proceeds through the whole ceremony of 
consecrating the materials for the sacrifice from the appointment of the 
Bráhman (brahmopavesana) to the general aspersion (paryukshana), after 
which gifts are made to the celebrant. A kind of preface is then read 
giving the names of the several deities and the materials with which they 
should be worshipped. This is followed by the agni-sthipana by which 
Agni is invited in the different forms in which he is present on the altar 
as each of the nine planets, receives worship, and the throne, &c., are 
presented to him. Lines which represent the tongues of flame on the altar 
are then drawn and adored, and the father of the boy receives fire from 
the celebrant and bending the right knee so as to allow the thigh to lie flat 
on the ground before the altar, meditates on Prajápati, and commences 
the burnt-sacrifices by the offer of the dghára-homa with _ butter. 
Fuel* (samidh) for the altar is supplied from the wood of the following 


* The wood of these trees is supposed to be cut up into pieces mensuring a 


span of the hand of the boy who is the subject of the rite. Three stalks of dárvd or - 
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trees and plants :—4ArKka (Calatropis gigantea), Palás« (Butea frondosa), 
Khadira (Acacia catechu), Apámárga (Achyranthes aspera), Pipala ( Ficus 
religiosa) and Udumbara (Ficus glomerata), S'ami (Acacia suma), Dárvá 
(Cynodon dactylon) and kusa (Eragrostis cynosurcides). These pieces of 
wood and plants must not be crooked, broken, worm-eaten, &., and 
must be steeped in curds, honey and clarified butter befor they are 
offered to the nine planets as a homa. If the wood of the other trees 
mentioned is not procurable that of the paldsa or khadira may be used 
alone. There are three positions for the hand during the homa र (4 ) 
the mrigt (doe), (2) the hamsi (female swan) and (3) súkarí (sow). In 
the £itkarí the hand is closed and the fingers lie in the palm on the hand; 
the mrigt extends the little-finger whilst the remaining fingers continue 
within the palm of the hand, and the kamsi extends the fore-finger 
whilst the hand is closed. The mrigt-mudré comes into use in all cere- 
monies undertaken in order to avoid threatened dangers or the retribution 
due to evil deeds : the hamsi-mudrá in the rites observed for increase in 
health, wealth or prosperity, and the 4ükari-mudrá in spells for malevolent 
purposes, in incantations aguinst am enemy and for causing any mental or 
bodily misfortune to him. If the oma takes place without its proper 
spell (mudrd), the offering is fruitless and misfortune shall assuredly 
occur to both the celebrant and his client. 

The oblation—The homa is then offered in the name of each deity 
with a short dedication and mantra whilst the name of the presiding 
Rishi supposed to be present is given as well as the form of Agni. As 
this ceremony is gone through forty-two times, the result may be tabu- 
lated as follows :— 


The nine planets. 


er Initial words of Presiding Form of 
the homa. mantra. Rishi. Agni. 















l] | San ० | Arka... | Om Akrishne, to. E Kapila. 
2 | Moon ^ | Paldéa ... | Om imam devi asa- | Gautama, Pingala. 
patna qvam, &c. 

3|Bhauma ...| Khadira Om agnir mérddhd, &c.| Virüpáksha. Dhtimraketa. 

4 | Budha « | Apdmadrga, — — Parameshthi. Játhara. 

5 | Vrihaspati, | Pippala... | Om vrihaapate, ८. Sikhi. 

6 | Snkra — ...| Udumbara,| Om anndtparisrutora- Hátaka, 

sam, &o. 

Mahitojn. 
Hutá£ana. 


Rohits, 
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The Adhidevatás. ~* 
For these and the succeeding deities paldsa is the wood prescribed | 
and no particular form of Agni is mentioned. 
emer सर tnt p-——————— ' 
Number. |Name of — Initial words of mantra. Presiding Rishi. 
— — — — — m a4 EME 
lo Agni Ww | Om agnim hitam, &c. | Kanva and Medhátithi, 
" H Apa .. Om asvantara, Ro, .- | Vrihaspati. , 
l2 Prithivi ... | Om ayondppithini, &0. ... | Medhitithi. 
l3 Vishnu ^. | Om idam nishpur vichakrama, | As in l0. 
&o. 
l4 Indra s | Om sajoshdh, &c. . | As in 4. * 
5 Indráni — ... | Om adityd, &c. ... | Ditto 7. * 
l5 Prajápati Om prajdpate, &0. | Hiranyagarbha, 
॥ ३६ Om namo’ stu sarpebhyo, &o.... | Devas. 
ls Brahmá Om brahmaya ja d , 000. ... | Prajápati. 
The Pratyadhidevatas. 
I9 Rudra | Om tryambakam, &c. ... | Vasishtha. 
20 Uma _.. | Om frió cha te laksmi, tc, ... Uttaraná ráyann, J 
डा Skanda ... | Om yadakrandah prathama n| Bhargava, Jamadagni and 
&e. “+ Dirghntamnsa. 
22 Purusha  ...| Om sahasra-éirshd purushah&c.| Asyanarayana, | 
23 Brahmá  ...| As in 458 ... | As in lS. hs 
24 Indra .. | Om trádtdram indram, &c. — ... | Gárgya. 
25 Yama ,.. | Om asi yamah, &c. ..|Asin2l. 4 
26 | Kala 2s | Om kdrahirasi, &oc. ... | Ditto lS. 
27 | Chitragupta, | Om chitrdvaso, &c. ... | Ditto 4. 
Other deities 
28 Vinéyaka ... | Om gandnán tod, &c. 4 | Asin lB. 
29 ... | Om játavedase, &c. ... | Kasyapa- 
30 Vayu | Om vdto vámano vd, kc. -.. | Gundharvas, 
डा Akasa 2s | Om tirddheah, &e. ..[AsinlS, 
32 Aévinan ... | Om ydudnkaéa, &c. . | Medhátithi. 
Dikpálás. 
Seaamum and clarified butter are here added to the i 


offering of paldéa. HSS v 
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is attached to the use of the materials for the samidh in other than the 
preseribed form. 

The position assigned to each deity on the graha-vedi will better be 
understood from the diagram in Plate, I, fig. 2. In the petals of the lotus, 
the letter * A ' stands for * Adhideva’: the letters * Pradh ' for‘ Pradhána- 
deva'and the letters ‘ Pr.’ for * Pratyadhideva,' the titles given to each 
triad. We have next a homa of clarified butter with the vydhriti-mantra 
repeated nine times: hence the name naváhuti-homa. Another offering 
of clarified butter is made with the mantra :—* Om to Agni who causeth a 
good sacrifice svdhd.’ Then a párna-pátra, or vessel, is presented to the 
celebrant with a dedication that all imperfections in the ceremony may 
be forgiven nnd the rite be completed. 

Balidána.—The balidéna follows and comprises offerings of milk 
or rice and curds to the north of the graha-vedé or near the Aoma-ved(. 
A portion of the mixture is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stone 
in the name of the sun with the address:—‘ Bhó bhi Sun accept this 
offering ; be thou the bestower of long life, the giver of forgiveness, the 
alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortune and the increaser of pros- 
perity to thy worshipper.’ Above this an offering is placed for the moon 
with the same address and so on for each of the forty-two deities assembled 
and to whom a koma has been offered. It will be noticed that a homa is 
not offered either to the Kshetrádhipati or the Vástoshpati. To the former, 
however, a bali is presented with considerable ceremony; a mixture of 
clarified butter and rice known ns khichré is placed on a platter of leaves 
and on it four lamps of wheaten dough with clarified butter for oil and a 
few coins. Then an ignorant Bráhman or a Sudra is honoured with an 
offering of sandal which, asa rule, is smeared over his face to make him 
look hideous. The dhyána or meditation on Kshetrapála follows, after 
which the offering is taken and presented with the mantra.* “Om 
glory to the venerable Kshetrapála * * * to all sprites, goblins, 
demons and their followers, glory to this offering of clarified butter and 
rice with its light, gifts and betel. — Hail Kshetrapila * * filled with 
the howling of the fierce-mouth protect me, eat this offering of khichri 
with its light prepared for thee. Protect the person who causes this 


» Om namo bhagavate kahetrapáldya छां ची च्च Si @: bhita-preta-pisdcha- 
dákin(-£dkini-betdtddi-parivárayutdya esha sadípah sadakshinah satdmbülaA krisardnna- 
balir namah bho bho kshetrayudla maru maru, turu tiru, lala lala, shasha shasha, phen- 
E. raksha raksha grahamakhakarmmani amum sadípam krisardn- 
nabalim bhaksha bhaksha yajamdnam páhi páhi mama vd saputra-saparivdrasya yaja- 
mánasya vá, fe. 

M 
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ceremony to be made, be for him and his child and those belonging to him, 
the bestower of long life." &c. 

Purndhuti-homa.— After this follows the pürnahuti-homa in which 
Bharadvája is the Rishi and the deity is Mahávnaiévánara. The offering 
is prefaced by the usual dedication of time, place, person and object, 
followed by the hymn in four verses beginning :—* Om murddlunam 
divo, &c., and ending with * Oi puirnd,’ &c., whence the name. 

Agni-pujd.—The Agni-pijd comes next in which Agni is addressed 
on behalf of the boy :—* Om Agni thou that protectest the body, protect 
my body; Om Agni that grantest long life, grant me long life; Om Agni 
that bestowest energy, bestow on me energy; complete whateveris de- 


ficient in my oblation; Om holy Savitá, accept my sacrifice, holy Saras- 


vati accept my sacrifice; ye twin A$vins, crowned with lotuses accept my 
sacrifice." Then warming his hands in the flame of the altar he applies 
them in succession to the various parts of his body saying :—*'* May each 
member of my body increase in condition." Similarly the mouth, nos- 
trils, eyes, ears and arms are separately addressed to the same intent. 
Trydyusha.—After this the rite called trydyusha for acquiriug the 
three-fold vital power is celebrated. It consists in the application of the 


. tilaka or frontal mark to the head and throat of both the boy for whom 


the ceremony is performed and his father. The material for the tilaka is 
taken from the ashes of the koma and then mixed with clarified butter 
and applied by the celebrant. "This is followed by the distribution of 


gifts which are divided amongst all the Brahmans present. But in 


addition to the ordinary presents suitable to the occasion, the wealthy 
and devout are instructed that the following are specially acceptable to 
each of the nine planets:—to the sun, a brown cow; to the moon, & 
conch; to Bhauma, a red bullock; to Budha, gold; to Vrihaspati, yellow 


clothes and gold; to S'ukra, a white horse; to S'ani, a black cow; to. 


Ráhu, a sword, and to Ketu, a goat. These subsequently become the 
property of the officiating priests, but it is allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is made over to the priests with 
the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, and that the 
money is in lieu of the gifts due to each of the nine planets. All then 
march around the altar singing :—'* Om, go, go, best of gods, omnipotent, 
in thy own home, where Brahma and the other gods are, there go thou 
Huti£ana." The planets are then worshipped and afterwards the cele- 
brant and his assistants asperses the assembly with water taken from the 


kalaía whilst chaunting a hymn.* This is followed by a mantraf in. 


* This is callod a Vaidik hymn and commences :—' Og sareve samudrdA saritas 


trtháni jaladánadáh, &c. : edere contains thirty-four verses. 
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which all the deities are invoked that the aspersion may be fructuous 
and their protection be extended to all. The tilaka of sandal is then 
given by the celebrant to the men of the assembly with the man- 
ira* :—" On, may it be well with thee, be thou fortunate; may Mahá- 
lakshmí be pleased with thee; may the gods always protect thee ; may 
good fortune be always with thee everywhere; may evil planets, sina, 
impurities and causes of quarrel seeing the mark on thy forehead be 
powerless to harm thee." The rice is applied with the mantra :—" Om 
may this rice protect thee.’ The filaka is given to women merely as an 
ornament without any mantra, but the rice is applied with the mantra 
used for men. The mantra-páfha follows, of which twenty-one verses 
are for the men and three for the women whose husbands are alive at the 
time; when finished, flowers are distributed to all present. After this 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelet (rakshábandhana) takes place 
as described, and the bhiiyasi-dina with its gifts in which all the dancers 
and the musicians share. The worship of the planets concludes as usual 
with a feast to Bráhmans. 

Ohird-karana.— The rite known as chürá-karana or shaving of the 
head is also included amongst those preparatory to the assumption 
of the sacrificial thread. The favourable moment is fixed by the family 
astrologer and when arranged for, the father of the boy commences the 
rite the night before by going through the Ganesa-pájd. He then takes 
ten small bags of cloth and wrapping up in them portions of turmeric, 
düb-grass, mustard and a coin, ties them in the hair of the boy with the 
mantra :—‘ To-morrow you will be eut off,’ &c. Three are tied on the 
right side of the head, three on the left side, three at the back of the 
head and one on the top. The next morning all proceed to the yajia- 
sála in which the graha-vedi of the previous ceremony was erected. The 
duties of the day are opened with the rinsing of the mouth, next the 
argha is set up and consecrated and the pránáyáma is gone through 
followed by the dedication. 

In the last rite, the celebrant defines the object by stating that the 
ceremony is performed for the chürá-karana and wpanayana (initin- 
tion) of so and so, the son of so and so, &c. Next follow the whole of 
the usual preparatory ceremonies as far as the Punydha-vdchana. The 
celebrant now approaches the ch trd-karana-vedi and again consecrates 
the argha and makes a dedication to Agniand then lights a fire upon 
the vedi or altar. The father now takes the boy in his arms and the 
mother seats herself to his left, and all assist in the installation of the altar 
L the invitation, &c., is gone through as before. Then an offering of 
clarified butter is thrown on the fire with the mantra :—' Üm prajápa- 

| # Om bhadramas tu, &c. 
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faye, &c., and gifts are bestowed on the celebrant. The hair of the h 


child, except the top-knot, is now cut off whilst an appropriate service is 
rend. The hair is then buried with cow-dung near some water and the 
boy is bathed and clothed in his best nnd placed near the celebrant and 
s held to be entitled to the name mdaavaka or religious student. The 
ceremony as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and assembled 
Brahmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a flower (d£isha) as a 
benediction. 

Assumes the garb of a stuwlent.—According to the Páraskarasátra, 
the son of a Brahman may assume the janeo at seven or eight years of 
age, the son of a Kshatriya at eleven years of age nnd the son of a Vaidya 
at twelve years. These limits can be doubled where necessity exista, 
but the ceremony cannot take place after the second limit has expired. 
The father and son now approach the upanayana-vedi and the boy pre- 
sents the filapitra to the altar. This filapdtra is an iron pot containing 
sesamum oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion 
of the honorarium of the celebrant. The invitation, &c., is again recited 
and the dedication is made to ensure the success of the young student 
in his studies. Next follows a formal burnt-sacrifice of clarified butter. 
The celebrant then receives from the father of the boy a loin-cloth, belt, 
sacrificial-thread, waist thread, walking-stick and bason for. receiving 
alms and gives them one by one to the boy with the mantra for each. y 
Separate woods are prescribed for the walking-stick necording to caste; 
for the Brahman, paldsa; for the Kshatriya, bel; and for the Vaidya, 
gular. The celebrant then asperses the head and breast of the boy and 
accepts him as one duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The boy next seats himself to the north of the cele- 
brant and his father goes through the Agni-pijd and offers a sacrifice of 
clarified butter and presents gifts to the Brihmans. The title bhafta is 
given to the student who has assumed the sacrificial thread. 

Saluting the religious preceptor.—The astrologer fixes the lagnaddna 
or propitious moment for repeating the gdyatri, and when it comes the | 
boy seats himself in front of the celebrant and turning his face towards 
the north-east salutes the celebrant and presents gifts to his purohita. He 
then crosses his arms and places his right hand on the right foot and his 

left hand on the left foot of the purohita and bows his hend down until 
it touches his hands. The purohita then gives the déisha and for a 
Brahman reads the gáyatrf three times, thus :— 


(I) Omb húr bhuvah svah tat savitur varenyam. 
(2) Repeat first line adding bhargo devasya dhímahs. 
(3) Repeat both preceding and add dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt. 
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The Kshatriya gdyatr£ is as follows :— 

Om devasya savitur matim deavam visvadevyam dhiyá bhagam ma- 
námahe, 

The Vai&ya gáyatrí is as follows :— 

Om visvá rápáni prati munchate kavih prásávéd bhadram dwipade cha- 
tushpade vi nákam akhyat savild varenyo 'nu praydnam ushaso virájati. 

The boy again brings presents and falls at the feet of his purohita 
and prays that with his teacher's aid he may become a learned man. The 
purohita then instructs his pupil in the sandhyd, already described. Next 
the samidh or small faggot of sticks from five trees previously mentioned 
is taken by the boy and with one of the pieces he touches his eyes and 
then dips one end of it in clarified butter and again the other and then 
places it on the fire on the altar. Similarly the ears, nose, hands, arms, 
forehead, lips, and breasts are touched in order and the stick are burned. 
The celebrant then performs the trydyusha by applying the frontal and 
throat-marks with the ashes of the homa and clarified butter. The boy 
then goes through the dandawat or salutation as already described and 
again receives the dsisha. He then addresses Agni, stating his name, 
caste, parentage, &c., and asks the deity to take him under his protection 
and again prostrates himself before his purohita, who usually delivers a 
homily on general conduct. The boy then begs from his friends and 
presents the results to his purohita saying :—'' O Mahárája accept these 
alms which I have received." 

Vedárambha.—Then commences the rite connected with the first 
study of the Vedas, the Vedárambha. Gautama has said that the Veda 
of the division to which the student belongs should first be read by him 
The celebrant prepares the altar called the Veddrambha-veedéí, for which 
the usual Gapesa-pijá is performed and a fire is lighted thereon. The 
flame is then fed with the numerous offerings made in the names of the 
deities invoked to be present and assist, for whom the whole invitation, 
&c., is repeated, followed with the usual gifts and dedication. Then 
comes the worship of the Vedas themselves with invitation, &c., followed by 
the worship of Gane£a, Sarasvnti, Lakshmi and Kátyáynna, accompanied 
with the usual installation address (prafishfhá), invitation, &c. Then 
the boy looking towards the north-east performs the pránmiyáma and 
recites the gáyatrí and mantras in honour of the four Vedas, commencing 
with that belonging to his own division. He next recites the mahá- 
vydhrité with the gáyatrí three times, i, e, the géyatré with the namas- 
kára :—“ Om bhúr, Om bhuvah, Om svah." He isthen told to go to 
Benares and study there and for form's sake actually advances a short 
distance on the road and then returns, when the ceremony js closed with 
the usual distribution of gifts. 
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Samavartana.—Next comes the samávartana (returning home after 
finishing his studies) which commences with the gift of a cow to the 
celebrant. The boy takes hold of the cow's tail with one hand and hold- 
ing water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the cow to the 
celebrant. There is in this rite also an altar or vedi the consecration of 
which takes place exactly as in the previous rite. The father, son and 
celebrant approach the altar and the son coming forward and laying hold 
of his right ear with his left hand and his left ear with his right 
hand (vyastapdni) says, he has ceased to do evil and wishes to learn to 
do well. The celebrant answers “may you have long life." The cele- 
brant then asperses the boy and his relatives from the water of the uda- 
kumbha or small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the kalasa, and 
subsequently takes whatever water remains and pours it through a metal 
sieve called sahasradhdrd on the head of the boy. These operations are 
each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking off of the belt (mekhala) 
and the applying of the ?ilaka to the twelve parts of the body :—(]) the 
forehead in which Kegava resides; (2) the belly with Narayana; (3) 
the heart with Madhava; (4) the right side with Vishnu ; (5) the left side 
with Vámanna; (6) the hollow below the throat with Govinda; (7) the 
right arm with Madhusádana; (8) the left arm with S'ridhara; (9) the 
root of the ears with Trivikrama; (]I0) the back with Padmanáübha ; (l2) 
the navel with Dámodara, and (l2) top of the head with Vasudeva. 
The boy then clothes himself, and the celebrant repeating appro- 
priate mantras directs the boy to remain pure for three whole days, i. ¢., 
not touching a Südra or a dead body, &c. On the fourth day they again 
assemble, and the homa known as pirndéhuti is made, and again the 
entire ceremony of consecrating the graha-vedí is gone through as well as 
the worship of the nine planets and jfvamdtris, and the boy's sister or 
mother performs the mahdnirdjana ( waving of lights) before him, and all 
winds up with the usual gifts and & feast. 

Vivaha-karma.—The ceremonies connected with marriage come next 
and occupy no inconsiderable place in the services. They include those 
arranged in the following five divisions :— * 

(l) Agni-pújá ; clothing, perfuming and anointing the body ; the 
purohita of the boy shall then ask the other the name and 
caste of the girl and communicate the same information 

garding * | the : 

(2) —— of — and coin in honor of the girl : procession 
from the house to the agni-vedi. 

(3) Invitation to the father of the bride and formal conclusion of 


the arrangements ; then circumam bulation | of the fire-altar 
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al (4) The bride sits to the right, and the bridegroom sits to the left 
close together, while a Moma is made. 

(5) Next follows the samsrava-prdéana, pürnapátra, gifts to Bráh- 

mans, and the verses suited to the ceremony. 

Végddna.— Commencing with the first group we have the rágdána- 
vidhi or rules for the preliminaries to a marriage. Some days before the 
wedding takes place the father of the girl performs the Ganeéa-péjd and 
the dedication declaring the object to be the correct aud successful issue 
of the vágdána, with detail of his own caste, name, race, and that of the 
boy to whom he has given his girl. The girl then performs the Indrani- 

pájá (one of the divine mothers) before a likeness of that deity drawn on 
^ gold or other metal. Next day the sarvvdrambha or the beginning to 
collect the materials necessary for the wedding takes place. The 
father of the bride takes a mixture of turmeric and láhť (parched grain) 
with water and anoints the body of the girl and performs the Ganesa- 
pijd. The same is done by the father of the boy to the boy, and in ad- 
dition he takes three small bags (pofalé) of cloth containing coin, betel, 
turmeric, roli (powder on the seeds of Mallotus phillipinensis) and rice,* 
one of which is buried within the hearth where the food is cooked; a 
second is suspended from a handle of the Kardht or iron-pan in which the 
food is cooked, and the third is attached to the handle of the spoon. 
~ The object of these proceedings is to keep off ghosts and demons from 
the feast. Thin cakes are prepared of wheaten flour (sunwdla) and 
thicker cakes (piri) of the same, which, with sesamum and balls of a 
mixture of rice-flour, ghi, and molasses (laddw and chhol) are made by. 

the women. 

First visit.—Next comes the pirvdnga which takes place on the day 
before or on the morning of the wedding. The parents of both children, 

each in their own house, commence with the Ganesa-puja, followed by 

the Mátri-pájá, Nándt-éráddha, Punydha-vachana, Kalaga-sthdpana nnd 
Navagraha-pájá as already described. The parents of the girl seldom 

v perform more than the first two, and remain fasting until the Kanyd-dána 
i has taken place. The father of the girl then through his daughter 
adores Gauri, Maheswari, and Indrani, and ties a pofalí on her left hand. 

The father of the boy binds a similar bag on tht right wrist of the boy, 

and also on the left hand of the boy's mother. Four days afterwards the 

५ bags are removed. On the morning of the wedding day the family as- 
trologer sends a water-clock, to mark the exact moment, with other 
wu presents to the father of the girl, and declares his intention of being 
X present with the marriage procession at a certain hour. The boy is then 


# These are the contenta of the pofalí commonly used, though a much 
elaborate inventory is given in tho ritual. पोलका 
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dressed in his best, perfumed, anointed, nnd painted and placed in a X 
palanquin, and, accompanied by the friends of the family and musicians 
he sets out for the bride's house. He is met on the road by a deputation 
from the bride's father, conveying some presents for the bridegroom, and 
near the village by a relative of the bride, who interchanges further pre- 
sents. The procession then halts for rest whilst dancers and musicians 
exercise their craft. All then proceed to the house of the bride, where 
a clean-swept place opposite the principal entrance has been decorated by 
the women of the family with rice-flour and red sanders, On this place 
the celebrant and parties to the ceremony with their fathers and prin- 
cipal relations take their place, whilst the remainder of the procession 
stand at a respectful distance, Next comes the dAülyargha which com- 
mences with the consecration of the argha. Then the father of the bride ! 
recites the baraga sankalpa, dedicating the rite to tho giving of his 
daughter to the bridegroom, after which he offers the water of the argha 
to the celebrant who accompanies the bridegroom, as well as water for 
washing his feet, the tilaka with flowers and rice, and the materials neces- 
sary for the ensuing ceremonies. Similar offerings are made to the 
bridegroom; and his father is honoured with flowers and the dsisha, 
and all sit down to a feast. 
The marriage hell.—The near relatives of the parties then assemble 
in the marriage-hall. The bride is placed looking towards the west and 
the bridegroom towards the east with a curtain between them, whilst the 
fathers of each perform the Ganpesa-pájd. The bridegroom's father 
sends छ tray of sweetmeats (laddú) to the girl's father, on which the 
latter places flowers and returns the tray to the boy's father. The bride's 
father then washes the bridegroom's feet and fixes the tilaka on his fore- 
head. Again the girl's father sends a tray of sweetmeats which is 
accepted and returned adorned with flowers. The bridegroom then + 
performs the dchsmena and receives from his father-in-law a tray of 
sweetmeats (maedhwparka) made from honey, &e. He should then taste l 
a portion of them, and say that they are good and express his thanks — 
for the present. —— ५ र rinsing his month per- १ 
forms the pránáyáma. sprinkling ii y with the right hand 
merely and the usual mantra. The bride's father takes a bundle of kufa 
grass in the form of a sword and calls out * bring the calf ;" the bride- M 
says, “it is present."* Then water is sprinkled over the figure 


of the calf and several mantras are read, and as in the Kali-Yuga the < 
slaughter of cows is prohibited, the figure is put aside and gifts are substi- · L 
tuted. | "Z 
© As n rule in Kumaon, the figure of a calf made in dough or stamped on metal ५ 4 
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Verification of family.—In the meantime, a Brahman of the bride- 
groom's party prepares the altar, consecrates it, and lights the fire. 
The bride's father then gives four pieces of cloth to the bridegroom and 
he returns two for his bride. "The bride's father then raises the curtain 
and allows the parties to see each other. Then the celebrant on the 
girl's side, after reading the déirvdda verse,* asks the celebrant on the 
boy's side the gotra, pravara, $ákhá, veda, ancestors for three generations, 
and name of the boy. The celebrant on the boy's side recites a similar 
verse and replies to the questions asked, winding up with a request for 
like information as to the girl's family, which is given. The questions 
and answers are repeated three times, the verses alone being changed. 
This section of the rite winds up with the usual gifts, and dedicatory 
prayers and a home of four sweetmeats, two from the bride's honse 
offered by the bridegroom and two from the bridegroom's house offered 
by the bride. 

The giving away.—At the exact time fixed for giving away the girl, 
the bride's father turns his face to the north, whilst the bride looks to- 
wards the west. The father then extends his hand and the girl places 
her hand (palm upwards) in her father’s hand with fingers closed and 
thumb extended, and holding in the palm /usa-grass, sesamum, barley 
and gold. The boy takes hold of the girl's thumb, whilst the mother of 
the girl pours water on the three hands during the recital of the dedica- 
tion by the celebrant. This portion of the rite concludes with the for- 
mal bestowal of the girl generally called the &anyá-dána. When this is 
concluded the girl leaves her father's side of the hall and joins her hus- 
band, when the dánavákyat is read, and the father of the bride addresses 
her and prays that if any error has been committed in bringing her up 
it may be forgiven. Next an address with offerings is made by the bride- 
groom to his father-in-law, thanking him for the gift of his well-cared- 
for daughter. In return the father declares the girl’s dowry, and the 
clothes of the two are knotted together. Then come the usual gifts, 
aspersion, and offering of flowers. The bride and bridegroom then pro- 
ceed to a second altarf which is usually erected outside the marriage 
hall and whilst mantras are recited by the celebrant circumambulate 
the outer circle. , 

The circumambulation.—This being done the dyhdra-homa follows 
which comprises twelve offerings conjointly made by bride and bride- 


* In praise of Hara and Hari. 

t Containing four verses from tho Paréyas. 

t This altar i» abont a cubit square and is surrounded by a hedge of branches of 
* sacred trees connected together with twine, outside which the circumambulation 
takes place either three, five, or seven timos. 
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groom, the former of whom holds her husband's arm whilst he places 
each offering on the altar and the celebrant recites the prescribed prayers. 
Next come the usual gifts and returns in flowers and rice. Then follows 
tho ráshtrabhrit-homa, which also consists of twelve offerings, conjointly 
made, winding up with presents as before. Also the jayá-homa with its 
thirteen offerings, the abhyátdna-homa with its eighteen offerings, the 
panchaka-homa with its five offerings and the lajd-homa with its offer- 
ings of flowers and fruit. Then the altar is again circumambulated and 
parched rice spinkled froma sieve on the pair as they move slowly 
around. The bridegroom then lifts the bride and places her a short dis- 
fance apart, when her brother approaches and gives her some parched 
rice with which she makes a homa, The bridegroom then asperses his 
bride with water from the kalafa whilst repeating the mantra :—“ Om 
dpah Sivéh £ivatamáh," &c., and also touches her chest and head with 
appropriate mantras. She then goes to the left of her husband and lays 
hold of his garments, and whilst another mantra is read, the brahma-homa 
is made by the bridegroom. The bride then washes her husband's feet, 
who in return makes her a present, and each applies the tilaka to the 
other and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands the 
pürnápádtra takes place, in which forgiveness is craved for all defects in 
the ceremony or in the amount of gifts, &c., and the mantra-patra or leaf is 
placed on the bridegroom's head by the celebrant with the prayer that he 
may be well and have long life, and for this the celebrant is again re- 
warded. Then follows aspersion, the giving and receiving of the tilaka, 
&c. and the bridegroom is told to look well at his bride. A homily is 
now given regarding their conduct, the one towards the other, that thoy 
should above every thing keep themselves pure for three nights or until 
the chaturthi-karma had taken place. The party then proceed in doors 
and the Gapeía-pájd, jivematri and vasoddhdra rites are performed; 
the mahántrájana also takes place by the bride's mother, who presents 
sweetmeata and opening the knot in their garments gives a portion of 
the sweetmeats to both bride and bridegroom, who then retire. 
Dwára-mátri-pájd.—Next morning the young married couple arise 
early and after domestic worship again tie their garments together and 
perform the dwára-mátri-píjá at the bride's father's home. The door-leaf 
is cleaned with rice flour and on it figures of the Mátris are drawn and 
reverenced conjointly, the bride assisting by holding her husband's arm. 
Agnin she alone prepares the threshhold and performs the dehaliya-pija, 
by sprinkling rice and flowers. After breakfast both proceed to the 
bridegroom's house, where in the presence of a child who bears on his 
head a small lotá of water with a green branch on it, indicative of pros- 
perity, he formally commits his wife and her dowry to the safe keoping 
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of his mother. The dwára-mátri-p újá again takes place and after enter- 
ing the house the Ganeda-pijd is performed with the dedication that the 
moment may be propitious and the usual gifts, &c., winding up with the 
mahdnirdjana by the sister of the bridegroom and the aspersion of the 
assembly by the celebrant. After this gifts are distributed and all the 
attendants are permitted to disperse. 

Ohaturthi-karma.—On the fourth day the chaturthi-karma takes place, 
which consists of the usual preparatory ceremonies followed by the re- 
moval of the potalé or small bags from the wrists of the bride and bride- 
groom preceded by a homa pürnapátra which concludes the ceremony. 

Dwir-dgamana.—The next ceremony is the dwirágamana or * second- 
coming.’ The instructions direct that on a propitious day the boy's 
parenta shall cook certain cakes called phenika and placing them in a 
basket, the boy proceeds with them to his father-in-law's house, where 
he salutes all the family and presents the food. Early in the morning 
he performs the Gaņeśa-pújá and at a favourable time places his wife 
near him. The tilaka is then interchanged between him and the relatives 
of his wife and formal salutations take place. He then takes his wife 
and whatever portion of the dowry that is now given to his own house, 
and on arriving at the threshhold the garments of both are again knotted 
together. Both are then seated together and the husband rinses his 
mouth, consecrates the ergh« and performs the pránáydma and dedication 
to the dwirdgamana and the dwdra-mdtri-pijd. Ganesa and the Mátris 
are then worshipped and the fixiug of the favourable time is again gone 
through that the whole rite may be undertaken at the auspicious moment 
and be free from defects. Gifts are then made to the family purohita and 
astrologer as if to the deity, and the couple go within while the svasti- 
vichana is read. On enteriug the inner apartments the young couple 
worship the Jiva-madtris whose figures are drawn on the walls. The 
kalasa is then consecrated and the couple circumambulate the vessel and 
the usual offerings and dedication are made; winding up with the as- 
persion, after which the knots on the garments are untied and the couple 
fenst and retire to rest, 

Arka-vivdha.—Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether 
his other wives are alive or not, he must go through the ceremony known 
ns arka-vivdha or marriage to the arka plant (Calotropis gigantea). The 
aspirant for a third marriage either builds a small altar near a plant of 
the arka or brings a branch home and places it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the preparatory ceremonies and also the 
Süryya-pájá with its invitation, &c., and prdrthana or adoration with 
hands clasped and appropriate mantras. He then circumambulates the 
altar and asks the caste, &c, as in the regular ceremony; a purohita 
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answers on the part of the arka that it is of the Kaśyapa gotra, the great- 
granddaughter of Aditya, the granddaughter of Sava and the daughter of 
Arka; then follows the caste, name. &c., of the real bride. <A thread is 
then wound ten times around the arka, accompanied each time by a man- 
tra, and again around the neck of the kalasa. To the north of the arka, a 
fire-altar is raised and the dghtra-home is made to Agni with gifts and 
dedication. Next comes the pradhána-homa with the mantras, '* Om 
sangobhih” and “ Om yasmaitvdkd ;" the vydhriti-homa with its own 
mantra and the bAürádi-naváhuti-homa with its nine mantras closing 
with the piiradpdtra and dedication. After this a second circumam- 
bulation follows and a prayerand hymn. Four days the arka remains 
where it has been planted, and on the fifth day the person is entitled to 
commence the marriage ceremonies with his third wife. If, however, 
she be already a widow, he can take her to his home without any further 
ceremony. : 

Kwumbha-viváha.—The Kumbha-viváha or marriage to an earthen vessel 
takes place when from some conjunction of the planets the omens for a 
happy union are wanting, or when from some mental or bodily defect no 
one is willing to take the boy or girl.* The ceremony is similar to the 
preceding, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of 
the planets in the worshipper's horoscope and states that the ceremony 
is undertaken to avoid the malign influences of the conjunction of the 
adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the native as the 
case may be. The nine planets are honoured and also Vishnu and Varu- 
na, whose forms stamped on a piece of metal are amongst the furniture 
of the ceremonial. The anchala or border of the garment used in the 
knot-tying is represented by connecting the neck of the girl or boy with 
the neck of the vessel, when the aspersion is made from the water of the 
kalasa with a brush made of the five leaves. 

Casual ceremonies, On killing a snake.—Several ceremonies are pre- 
scribed for alleviating (Sint) the evil effects of accidents, bad omens, 
portents, unlucky acts, &c. which may be briefly noticed here. Thus, 
if in ploughing, the share injures or kills a snake, n short ritual is pre- 
scribed to appease the lord of the snakes. Ganeía, the Mátris and 
Kshetrapála are first worshipped on the spot: then the figure of Mritynt- 


jaya is drawn on cloth and with it that of the snake-god, and both are 


worshipped with the invitation, &e., and the sarpa-mantra is recited and 
8 homa made. 
Death of a plough-bullock.—One-sixteenth of the value of the cattle 


” 


married to a picture of Vishnu in order to avert the influence of the planota when the 


conjunction of the latter would show her to become a widow or a bad character. - 


© The Vishnu prátimá-vivdha. in similar to the Kumbha-vivdha, ‘Tho girl is firat 
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should be paid as a devadanda to Bráhmans. Another ceremony known 
as the vrishabha-patana takes place when a bullock dies or is injured while 
ploughing. | 

Unlucky  conjunctions.—]t is believed that if the megha-sankránta 
comes within the conjunction of the planets noted in the horoscope, the 
native will die within six months, and similarly if the tila-sankrdnta come 
within the horoscope the native dies before the next megha-sankránta : to 
avert these evils a special ritual is prescribed in which Govinda is the prin- 
cipal deity invoked. A more elaborate service takes place on the occasion 
of an eclipse when numerous articles are placed in the kalaéa and the 
image of the snake-god stamped on metal is worshipped and the usual gifts 
are made. 

Born again from a cow's mouth.—The ceremony of being born again 
from the cow's mouth (gomwukha-prasava) takes place when the horos- 
cope foretells some crime on the part of the native or some deadly cala- 
mity to him. The child is clothed in scarlet and tied on a new sieve 
which is passed between the hind-legs of a cow forward through the 
fore-legs to the mouth and again in the reverse direction signifying the 
new birth. The usual worship, aspersion, &c., takes place and the father 
smells his son as the cow smells her calf. This is followed by various 
burnt-offerings and the usual gifts, &c. 

Dentition, &e.—Ceremonies are also prescribed when the teeth are 
cut irregularly, when the father and son are born in the same lunar man- 
sion, when three children are born at the same time or in the same lunar 
mansion, when snakes are seen in coitu, when a dog is seen during a 
ceremony, when a crow evacuates on one’s clothes, on seeing a white 
crow, when gifts of land, money or grain are made, and when building a 
house, &c. 

Müla-nakshatra,.—The misfortunes that are supposed to follow any 
one born in the Mila-nakshatra, which is presided over by Nirriti, the god- 
dess of evil, nre such that the parents are advised to abandon such 
a child, whether boy or girl, or if not, to go through the ritual prescribed 
for the occasion with great care and circumspection, The Múla-sánti 
commences with the Ganeda-pija followed by the setting up of the 
argha and the dedication, The sesamum, kusa, barley and water are 
taken and the pradhána-sankalpa is recited and also the Matri-pijd, 
Punyáha-váchana and Ndndt-grdddha are gone through, The celebrants are 
then appointed and duly reverenced and the person who causes the cere- 
mony to be performed stands before them with the palms of his hands 


“joined together in a submissive attitude and asks them to perform the rite 


according to rule. The celebrants consent and proceed to the grihasdld, 


or ns usual in Kumaon to the place where the cows are tied up. A place 
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is selected nnd purified either with holy-water (4. e., water which has 
been consecrated by using the names of the sacred places of pilgrim age) 
or the mixture called pancha-gavya. To the south-west a hollow is made 
and a fire is lighted therein, and this is followed by the ritual contained 
in the formal appointment of the Bráhman to the aspersion. An altar is 
then made, and on the top a lotus of twenty-four petals is drawn and 
coloured and named as described below.* 

A handsome metal vessel is then placed in the midst of the figure 
and four other vessels are placed one at each corner of the principal altar, 
A figure of Nirriti stamped on metal is placed in the centre of the altar 
on its vessel and small pieces of gold, silver and copper on the other 
vessels after having been washed with the five nectars applied with the 
usual mantras, Next comes the address to Nirriti prefaced by the 
vyáhriti mantra :—' Come hither and remain here O Nirriti mistress of the 
Müla-nakshatra, grant our requests and accept our reverence.’ Her 
companions and the twenty-four deities residing in the petals of the lotus 
are similarly invited with the same fermula. 

Three of the vessels are dedicated to Brahmi, Varuna and the nino 
planets who are invited to attend. Then the medidation on Nirriti and 
the deities to whom the altar is dedicated follows :—* Nirriti, black in 
colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy vehicle, protectress, having 
asword in thy hand, clad in shining robes adorned with jewels.’ A 
similar short meditation on Indra and Toya is given and for the remain- 
ing deities, the recital of their names is held sufficient. Nirriti then 
receives the formal invitation, &c., with the mantra :—* Om moshtüna,' 

&c., whilst the others are merely named. Then those deities invited to 
occupy the three vessels above named receive the invitation, &c., and 
commencing with Nirriti all are in order worshipped with flowers, sandal 
and water. The vessel placed tothe north-east of the altar is dedicated 
to Rudra, and on it are laid the five varieties of svastika and below it, a 
drona of grain. On the covered mouth of the vessel the image of Rudra 


® The name on the petals is that of the initial letters of the nakshatra or lunar 
mansion, above which is the name of the regent of the mansion and below the colour 
which should be given to it. The names in order commencing with the mansion over 
which the Visvadevás preside are as follows :— 


l. Uttará-Ashárhá. I0. Krittiká. I9. Uttara-phalguní. 
2 —— | T orres ib: 2l. Chitra. 
ú. " 
ri Bata bhisha} , ~ ]|A8. Ardri. 22. 8०४४, 
6 Pürva-bhádrapadá. | l4. Punarvasü. 23. Visákhá. | 
6. Uttara-bhádrapadá. 4 Tishyn. * — 
है Airini. i7. Maghá. 26 आदी | EO 
9. Bharayi. I8. Pirva-phalgunf | 37. Párvéshárhá. 
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*w stamped in metal is placed after being washed in the five nectars as be- 
fore followed by the dedication, meditation, hymn of praise and invi- 
tation, &c. Then the anga-nyása to Rudra is repeated six times, and the 
Rudrádhyáya, eleven times, &c. &c, Next incense formed from the 
burnt horns of goats is offered to Nirpiti and also wine, barley-cakes, 
flesh and the yellow pigment from the head of a cow (go-rochaná) ; flesh, 
fish, and wine, however, should not be used by Bráhmans, who should 
substitute milk with salt for wine and curds with salt for flesh. Lampe 
are now waved to and fro before all the deities and a fire is lighted on 
the altar and a Aoma made. Next the dghdra-homa, the Arisera-homa, 
the fifteen-verse homa. fuel, rice, &c., with the sri-sukta mantra, the 
páóyasa-homa, pürná-huti-homa and the agni-homa, are made, after which 
the fire on the altar is extinguished and Agni is dismissed. The vessel 
on the principal altar sacred to Nirriti is now filled with varions mate- 
rials and whilst these are stirred round several mantras are recited. The 
parents of the child and the child then bathe outside in a place prepared 
for the purpose and ornamented with svastikas and all are sprinkled with 
holy-water. Some hundred verses are then repeated with the prayer that 
the evil influences due to birth in the Mila-nakshatra may be effectually 
prevented. A similar ceremony is performed on account of any person 
born in the Agleshd-nakshatra. 


* ( T'o be continued. ) 





On the Psychological Tenets of the Vaishnavas.—By RAJENDRALALA 
Mirra, LL. D., C. I. E. 

What was the ontological doctrine which Chaitanya inculcated? is a 
question which was lately put to me by a distinguished European scholar. 
It is one which has not yet been discussed in any English paper that I 
am aware of. Nor is it well understood by the Papdits of Bengal. Even 
A , among the Vaishnavas of the higher orders there seems to be consider- 
" able differences of opinion, and distinguished commentators on the Bha- 
gavata and other leading texts of the Vaishyavas have propounded such 
contradictory and at times diametrically opposite theories that several 
polemical tracts had to be written on the subject. I have lately found 
‘ one of these. It is entitled Sarva-sampradáyabheda-siddhánta. In it an 
attempt has been made to reconcile the theories of the different sects of 
the Vaishnavas and of Sankara Achirya. Its author’s name is unknown 
to me, but the author was evidently a distinguished scholar, thoroughly con- 
versant with the leading topics of Indian Philosophy and the various 
arguments which Vaishnavas of different schools brought to bear upon 








| 
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the question. A brief analysis of the work may not, therefore, be un- = ue 


welcome to the readers of this Journal. 

The writer of the work naturally takes for granted that his readers 
are perfectly familiar with the values of the technical terms and the 
bearings of the various schools of thought in this country, and therefore 
plunges at once in medias res. This course, however, will not be con- 
venient for English readers, and it is necessary, therefore, to preface this 
note with a few words on the leading Indian theories on soul, as a 
spiritual, self-conscious monad, distinet from the body, and concentrating 
in itself all the purest and most refined of human excellences—a spirit 
distinct from the entelechies of Aristotle. 

These theories may be described under three heads: Ist, Nihilistic ; 
2nd, Monistic; 3rd, Dualistic. 

The first is represented by the Chárvákas, who deny the existence of 
a soul Like the Pessimists of this century they say there is no psyche. 
They hold that the soul, or the spiritual principle which vivifies and 
sensitizes living beings, is, like the body, derived from the parents, and 
dies with it. This means that vitality and consciousness are the 
results of organization, and cease with the complete ataxy of that | 
organization. In other words, there is, apart from the body, no distinct >: 
essence, which, in association with matter, gives it life, and, dissocinted ; 
from it, lives on, either to vitalize other bodies, or in an ethereal or spiritual 
form. "The most essential attribute of this soul is its immortality, and 
most Indian philosophers ndd to it eternity, and these being wanting 
in the doctrine of the Chárvákas and other atheists, it is rightly called 
Nihilistic. One school of Buddhists, and that the most important, pro- 
fesses a modified form of this nihilism, allowing the soul functional exis- 
tence for wons, but reducing it to ultimate vacuity from which it is held 
io arise. This is called Stinyavdda, * the theory of vacuity,’ or Asadvdda 
‘ the theory of non-existence.” None of these, however, is accepted by | 
any leading Vaishnava school of thought, and need not, therefore, be 4 
noticed at greater length here. à 

- The second head resolves itself into two divisions—lst, Generically 
Monistic; 2nd, Absolutely Monistic. Those who entertain the theory im- 4 
plied by the first division hold that every living being has a separate F 
soul, which is uncreate and immortal. It is consciousness itself, and ¢ १ 

spiritual in nature, but defined in character, no one soul merging into, or i 
bearing any relation to, another, and yet it is essentially so identical with * 
one and another, that as i genus all souls are exactly alike, and as such 

na there is perfect unity. Unity is also predicated of this sonl on the 

hi ground of there being no species of soul of any other kind, and thereby | 

i is meant that there is no Divine or Supreme soul. In fact th a 
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view to deny a supreme intelligent Creator and Preserver of the universe 
that unicity is insisted upon in regard to the soul of created beings. The 
founders of the Sánkhya and the Jaina doctrines, as also some Baud- 
dhas are the followers of this theory. They hold that this soul, though 
consciousness itself, is, in its ordinary state, so worked upon by its own 
energy (variously called Mdyé ‘illusion,’ S'akti ‘power, Prakriti * na- 
ture,’ ajiidna ‘ignorance,’ &c., but meaning in reality the laws of nature) 
that it does not thoroughly perceive itself. It is the ego in a more or 
less latent, or potential, or mystified state, subject to various malign and 
beneficent influences which some times make it more and more mysti- 
fied, and at other times less and less 80; its aim, however, is to separate 
itself from its energy, or to shake off its unintelligent condition, and in 
course of time under the influence of its beneficent environments and 
earnest exertion gradually becomes more and more manifest, until at last 
its beclouding energy melts away, and the soul abides in its perfect 
purity. This melting of the energy may be compared, and in fact is 
substantially the same, with the progressive evolution theory of the mo- 
dern European schools, except that the European  Progressionists 
(or most of them) assume a beginning, or à first start, whereas their 
Indian congeners believe the universe to be uncreate and eternal. This 
state of perfect purity is the summum bonum which the Sánkhyns 
and the Jains look upon as muk!i or final deliverance, and the Bauddhas 
ns Buddhahood or Nirvana * perfect Intelligence,’ or * absolute quietude.” 
The goal of the Progressionist is thus eloquently summarised by Brown- 
ing :— 
४ T, that trace Providence withont a break, 

I, the plan of things, drop plumb on this plain truth— 

That man is made in sympathy with man, 

At outset of existence, so to speak ; 

But in dissociation, more and more, 

Man from his fellow, as their lives advance 

In culture ; still humanity that’s born 

A mass, keeps flying off, fining away, 

Ever into a multitude of points, 

And ends in isolation, each from each : 

Peerless above in the sky, the pinnacle,— . 

Absolute contact, fusion all below 

At the base of being." 


5 Browning meant this for the Yogis, it would have been as cor- 


rect as it is for the Progressionists, omitting only the first four lines in 
which the idea of Providence and first creation has been sketched, but 
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which do not nt all benr upon the final ** Isolation The final stage in 
either case is a society of immortal beings, each physically, morally, and 
intellectually perfect, and from this perfection er concesso identical 
Some Indian writers do not, however, look upon this theory of unicity 
satisfactory, and reckon the doctrine as a form of duality or Dvaitavada 
What they mean is that it is a system not of one, but of more than one, 
soul. This is true enough, and logically following it out, the term for it 
should imply plurality, and not duality, particularly in the Sanskrit 
language, where the dual does not mean plural. In the case of the Sán- 
khyas, it has further to be noted that they do not absolutely deny a 
supreme soul, bnt hold that there is no proof of the existence of such a 
being. In other words they are agnostics in this respect. 

The Absolutely Monistic theory discards the idea of a separate indi- 
vidual soul for each being, as illogical and unphilosophical. Following 
the principle that two causes should not be assumed where one is suf- 
ficient, it repudiates the assumption of an uncountable number of soul 
monads, each uncreate and eternal, and holds a single soul, the Supreme 
Soul, as amply sufficient for all purposes. It is more consonant with 
reason, and at the same time it removes the stain of atheism which the 
preceding theory necessarily involves 

The idea of a spirit distinct from the body is of remote antiquity 
` In the earliest stage of human society every unintelligible phenomenon 
was accounted for by the assumption of a supernatural power or spirit, and 
the disposition of that spirit, as malevolent or beneficent, regulated the 
character of the phenomenon. This idea, once formed, multiplied rapidly, 
and every mountain and every plain, every wood and every tree, every 
pool and every river, was soon peopled by its appropriate spirit. These 
spirits could not, however, be accepted to be equally powerful, and in 
course of time and advancing reason, it was felt that the more powerful 
of these must be the rulers or governors of the less powerful, and the 
ultimate logical resultant was the assumption of one supreme God. God 
thus evolved, did not negative the existence of the spirits and the soul 
of man, but took His place at the head of them all, and mankind at large 
was perfectly satisfied with this evolution. The theory did not, and could 


not, jar against their preconceiv ed notions and universally spread beliefs, 
it bore no taint of atheism, and reason was in its favonr. Philosophers, — 


however, did not continue to rest satisfied. The process of thinking 


which brought them to one God pushed them still onward, and they at | 


last abandoned the theory of separate sonls for separate beings, wh 


2 





* The Hindu idea of isolation will be found fully described in my — — 
the ) Yoga Aphorisms * ) | of Patanjali. tr | i 
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human or celestinl, nnd took to a single sonl which gave vitality and 
conscionsness to all. This is the theory of Absolute Unity, and is known 
under the name of Advaitavdda or the theory of * Nonduality,’ or 
'Aduality.' From its very name itis obvious that it is subsequent to 
belief in Duality, or of one Supreme Soul on the one side and of many 
individual souls on the other. Had unity been the only idea to express, 
the term would have for certain been formed of n Sanskrit word imply- 
ing one, and nota derivative of iwo with a negative particle before it. 
It was to exclude the idea of two which was current, that recourse was 
had to the circumlocutory forms of “‘ not two" advaita, “one without a 
second" ekamevdédwvitiyam, and so forth. These forms gave greater 
emphasis to the idea than what a simple statement of one would have 
done. Indeed, a term implying one would leave room for doubt as to 
whether the unity applied to the especial character of the soul or to its 
numerical individuality, and this is precluded by these negative forms. 

The Upanishads dwell very largely on this idea. When Nachiketá, 
in the Katha Upanishad, repeatedly urges in varied phraseology ‘I am 
that,’ and Svetaketu, in the Chhándogya Upanishad, is told “ thon art 
that," the idea conveyed is that the ego is no other than the Divinity 
himself. But the brief enigmatic way in which the theory was disclosed 
led to much misapprehension. And it was left to the renowned S'an- 
kara Xchárya, the npostle of this school, to elaborate this Nondual or 
Adual theory at considerable length in his great commentary on the 
Vedanta Aphorisms of Vyása. He would tolerate nothing that did not 
coincide in every detail with this cardinal theory, and he argued it ont 
in very much the same form in which Berkeley worked out his celebrated 
theory regarding the essential non-reality of matter. 

Sankara, however, left it in a position which could not be final, and 
his followers could not rest satisfied at the point where he left it. The 
question soon arose as to, how does this Supreme Soul, one without x 
second, provide souls for the countless individual units of creation ? 
To admit the theory of universal pervasion—of an infinite mass made 
finite by enclosing bodies, like the atmosphere enclosed in jars, which 
the followers of Sankara developed at great length—was to admit a 
system of Pantheism, or animism, the anima mundi of Stahl, which 
was open to serious logical defects, and likewise inconsistent with the 
doctrine of faith which the Bhagavadgitaé had promulgated, and which 
got extensive currency a while before the time of S'ankara. Indeed S'an- 
kara himself had felt this, and provided for it by a faint outline of a theory 
E shadow or reflection,—2 shadow from the Great Soul forming individual 
souls. This is the doctrine of the Bhágavata Purápa. Vishnu Svámi, the 


founder of the Rudra-sampradaya, changed the shadow into a scintilla or 
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spark—something more substantial than a mere shadow—and worked it 
out into a regular system. This is called S'uddhádvaitawáda. Tt wos 
further developed by Vallabha A'chárya, whose dogma has since degenerat- 
ed into hideous licentionsness. The idea is, that since every individual soul 
is the Supreme Divinity, that soul should not be tortured by penance and 
privation, but fed and nourished and kept in an everlasting round of 
pleasures, and the result is a system of Epicureanism. Rámánuja wns 
not satisfied with this shadow or spark. He assumes that the Supreme 
Soul (Vishnu as he names it) devides itself into a twofold form—a Supreme 
Spirit-or Paramdtmd, the cause, and a gross one, or effect, the individual 
soul units together with the universe or matter. This idea led him to 
the three categories, soul (chit), non-sonl or matter (achit), and the Lord 
(eara). This tenet is called Visishtádvaita or * qualified unicity.’ 
Professor Wilson puts it thus :— 

“ Creation originated in the wish of Vishnu, who was nlone, withont 
a second, to multiply himself : he said, I will become many; and ho was 
individually embodied as visible and etherial light. After that, as a ball 
of clay may be moulded into various forms, so the grosser substance of 
the deity became manifest in the elements, and their combinations : the 
forms into which the divine matter is thus divided, are pervaded by a por- 
tion of the same vitality which belongs to the great cause of all, but which 
is distinct from his spiritual or etherial essence :” (Works, I, pp. 437.). 

Nimbárkn or Nimbiditya® who founded the sect of the Sanakádi-sam- 
pradiyn, went further, and promulgated the theory of distinct individual 
souls, or subordinate particles, ordinarily inferior but susceptible of fusing 
or subsiding inthe Great Soul, &o as ultimately to end in one. This is 
called Deaitddvaitavdda or ‘the theory of Dualistic Aduality.' 

Professor Wilson thus summarises the tenets of this school: “ Life, 
they say, is one and eternal, but dependent upon the Supreme and 
indissolubly connected with but not the same with him.” (Works, T., 
p. +). The Mahopanishad feels the difficulty of this position, and 
evades it by saying “as the birds and the string, as juices and trees, na 
rivers and oceans, as freshwater and salt, ns the thief and his booty, as 
man and objects of sense, so are God and Life distinct, and both are 
ever undefinable.'' f | 

These several ideas of shadow, reflection, scintillation, subordinate 
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they are there very loosely and promiscuously put forth, without any 
serious attempt at philosophie precision. The authors named above were 
the first to give to each a scientific fixity and distinctness. It should, 
nevertheless, be mentioned that there is yet considerable misunderstand- 
ing current on the subject, and the three terms S‘uddhddvaita, Vifishtád- 
vaita, and Dvaitádvaita, are very carelessly used—the first according to 
some, is the same with Advaita, and the third is identified with the second. 
For the purposes of this paper it is, however, not necessary to attempt 
here any detailed exposition. 

The last is the theory of Duality or Draitaváda, of one Supreme Son! 
and innumérable individual souls, essentially independent of each other. 
Its teacher was Mádhva Achiirya® alias Ananda Tirtha alias Parnaprajiia 
or Purnamandira, who wrote a short commentary on the Vedanta Sütra, 
and therein developed his theory, obviously taking it from the Nyáya- 
darsana, where it occurs in an unmistakable form. His doctrine is 
known under the name of Párnaprajna-daríana, and his followers call 
themselves Brahma-sampradáyí. As already stated, it dates from long 
before the time of the Adual doctrine. It is frequently referred to in the 
Vedas, and in the Upanishads it is indicated at times. But the idea 
is not fully worked out, and in some places, the theory of both the 
Supreme and the individual souls abiding in the same body crops ont 
prominently. This is particularly the case in a remarkable allegory in the 
Mundaka Upanishad, which occurs also in the S'vetáévatara Upanishad, 
where it is said : 

“Two (birds) of handsome plumage, rivals and friends, nestle in 
the same tree: one of them eats the sweet fruits; the other looks on 
without eating.’’+ 

The obvious meaning of this verse implies a duality ; and those who 
adopt the Dual theory appeal to this anthority ; but Sankara looks upon 
it as an indication of the Supreme Soul associated with plastic nature or 
Prakriti, or “ consciousness associated with ignorance, desire and the resi- 
dua of former works.” f 

Closely correlated with the above theories are the doctrines of Saguna 
(qualified) and Nirguna (unqualified) in regard to the Supreme Soul. The 
nearest equivalent English philosophical terms for these would be *con- 


* Grammatically the word should be Mddhva ns a derivative of Madhu, but in 
MSS. it ia frequently, not always, found with the first vowel short, and both Profossor 
Wilson and Mr. Gough (in the Sarvadaríann-sangraba) have nccepted that form. 


T wr Saar सथजा सखाया समानं we परिषस्वञ्ञा ते | 
eurem: पिप्पलं खादन्यनक्न्नेगा sfrernaifa ॥ 
I अविद्याकामबासनाअयक्षिक्रोपाधियिज्ञानाका | 
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ditioned’ and unconditioned, but they are not exnetly to the point. Un- 


conditioned In English has two mennings Some employ it to denote 


entire absence of all restrictions, while others, and a large number, take 
it to imply entire absence of all relation. Indian philosophers are unn- 
nimously of opinion that the Supreme Soul is absolutely unconditioned 
in the sense of total absence of all restrictions. It is perfectly free from 
all trammels of laws, rules and and conditions, and nothing can restrict it 
in any sense whatever. But they are divided as regards relation. The 
followers of the Yoga school hold that there is no relation whatever be- 
tween the Supreme Soul and the universe. The universe is uncreate and 
eternal, and its course is regulated by laws or nature which is not subject 
to Divine will, and human souls, being uncreate and eternal, are equally 
independent of a creator. But those monitists who believe in a primal 
creation and trace that creation to a divine architect, have to establish a 
relation between the Divine and the individual souls, and opinions in this 
respect vary greatly. Their diverse theories about emancipation also neces- 
sitate some relation. The doctrine of incarnation also requires that the Divi- 
nity should be, at least at times, subject to conditions. And the process of 
transition from the unconditioned to the conditioned has been explained 
in different ways. The word saguna, moreover, implie personality, and 
some of those who believe in incarnations insist upon the Godhead being 
a personal divinity, while others hold him to be always and invariably 
impersonal (nirguna) 

To turn now to the Vaishnavas. They belong to one or other of 
the three subdivisions of the Adual school or to the Dual one, under the 
generic names of Sri-sampradáyn, Rudra-5ampradáya, Brahma-sampradaya, 
and’ Sanakádi-swmpradáya, and the reconciliation of their different 
theories to subserve the cause of Bhakti is the object of the work under 
notice, 

The work opens with a quotation from the Bhigavats Purána in 
which Krishna says * know ye that I am the preceptor of all preceptors "' 
(Sarveshdm apy ácháryándm. ácháryam: mám vijdniydt), and then argues, 
since preceptors (dcháryas) are incarnations of the Lord, and their in- 
structions must be evidence of truth, it follows that when Vallabha 
Acharya and others, after refuting the Dual dogma, establish the 
Nondual one, their doctrine must be accepted as true; but in soaccepting 
it, one must reject the theory of Mádhva as unreliable and untrue. Should 
he, however, accept the theory of Midhva, the sayings of Vallabha 


Acharya and others, which refute the Dual tenet, must of course fall to- 


the ground. ‘ And on the logical principle of that which is contradictory 
incorrect, all the various doctrines of the Vaishnavas must be cor 
demned as untrue. The question then is, how to solve this riddle? And 
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the author begins by enquiring what was the doctrine of Chaitanyn, the 
founder of the Vaishnava sect of Bengal? As I have already remarked 
at the beginning, this was a moot point. Chaitanya has not left ua any 
record of his philosophical ideas. He was an enthusiastic Bhakta, who 
devoted his entire time to the cultivation of faith, in abstracting himself 
from all carnal wants and worldly attractions, in dedicating himself, 
body and soul, to his maker, and in disseminating the doctrine of faith 
among his followers. It is doubtful if he ever wrote any work or trea- 
tise on religion. Certain it is that none has come down to our time. 
Kavikarnapura, a contemporary of Chaitanya and author of great 
i eminence among the Vaishnavas, flatly denies that Chaitanya ever wrote 
i anything about his doctrine. In the * Chaitanya-chandrodaya' of that 
author the question is asked, * Dear Sir, has this Hari published any 
work explanatory of his principles?” and the reply given is: “ Though * 
itis well-known that the Almighty is the author of the Vedas, yet 
whatever the Knower of the heart teaches, he teaches through agents 
indirectly, and his lessons are not defined by time or space." * 

His biographers devoted themselves with Boswellian assidnity to the 
task of recording his sayings and doings, and certainly succeeded in pre- 
serving a vivid picture of his life. But their object was to appeal to the mas- 

* ses, to ereate a lively interest in their teacher, and anecdotes of benevolence, 
mercy, devotion, self-abnegation, and total disregard of worldly attrac- 
tions, were caleulated to serve their purpose best, and they selected them. 
Philosophical dogmag and abstruse reasoning about the Unconditioned were 
the least adapted to subserve such a. purpose, and they therefore eschewed 
them altogether, or kept them in the back ground. And under the cir- 
cumstances it is but natural that there should be considerable difference 
of opinion in regard to the saint's system of philosophy. The thesis has 
to be worked out by a comparison of the bearings of his casnal remarks 
and mode of life, and not proved by the quotation of any positive de- 
claration. Our author starts by saying that Chaitanya inenleated the 
Y same doctrine of Dualistic Aduality which Nimbáditya had taught long 
before him ; and in support of his position combats such objections as, in 
his opinion, might be started against it. 

To the faithful followers of Chaitanya the first objection would natu- 
rally be, how can Chaitanya, who was the Supreme Divinity, even Vishnu 
himself, born in flesh, accept the doctrine of a mere mortal, and become his 
follower ? He should teach that which is original, that which none before 


* पारिपाओंदः | भाव कि तेनेह तेने हरिणा erfuwWWauHAT war 
| awe | यद्यपि के। न वेद्‌ fewest भगवलस्तथापि werd मौ curn wa प्रेरणां न 
l ww सा बाझऔप देशते। देशते। वा काब्ततख परिच्छिन्ना भवितुमचे ति i 
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knew, and not that which was already known. The objection is met by 
the remark that Nimbádityn was an incarnation of Vishņu, and his opinion 
was therefore that of Vishnu, and Chaitanya being, likewise, an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, the doctrine expounded is of the same individual given 
under different conditions, and there is therefore no following in the 
case. In order to prove that Nimbáditya was an incarnation of Vishnu 
a verse is cited on the authority of Hemádri, who makes the statement. 
Learned Vaishnavas, moreover, urge that the primary object of Chaita- 
nya was not to inculcate a new tenet in psychology, but to give wide cur- 
rency to the doctrine of Bhakti, and it was not necessary for him, there- 
fore, to dwell upon universally accepted truths. | 
Having answered this preliminary objection, the author cites in P 
support of his opinion that Chaitanya was a Dyaitidvaitavidi, several 
authorities. The first is ViSvanitha Chakravarti who, in his commentary 
on the Bhágavata, it is said, has made the statement. The words used are, 
Chakravartibhih svagranthe nimbéditya-matavarttitvena maháprabhündmn 
likhanát, but no quotation is supplied. 

The next authority is Gangáráma Gauda, who is said to have been 
a disciple of Chaitanya. In his case, however, there is a specific assertion. 

In his work called Nibandia he begins with the remark that ** Nimbáditya 

was the destroyer of darkness" (Nimbddityas tamodhvamst) and ends by a 
saying “ composed by a follower of the doctrine of Nimbáditya," (Nim- 
báditya-matavarti-virachitáyám), and the inference from these passages is 
that since an immediate disciple of Chaitanya professed himself to be a 
follower of Nimbáditya's doctrine, his teacher must have followed the same 
doctrine. 

The third authority is Harideva Tarkavágisa, of Saidábád, near Murshi- 
dábád, but no passage has been cited, nor is the name of his work given. 
I have not heard of this personage, and no one can give me any infor- | 
mation about him. 4 

The last authority is Náráynnadása, a disciple of a disciple (anu&i- 
shya) of Advaita Acharya, and a Vaishnava author of some repute. In his 


= 


b treatise on branding the body with the symbols of Vishnu, (Taptamudrá- दु 
॥ dhérana) he makes a positive statement to the effect that Chaitanya ac- 

| cepted the Dualastic Aduality doctrine of Nimbidityn, 8 
Bal | It is scarcely necessary to observe that this collection of authorities is E 
pa^. poor at best, and such as it is, it may be easily set aside, both by circum- 


stantial evidence and by positive statements of the contemporaries of I 
Chaitanya. Bhaktas believe ‘that in order to the attainment of supreme 

beatitude, they must pass throngh five stages or states of probation. The " 

क्‍ first of these is called Sánta or quietism, ora state of calm contempla- —— 

E. tion of the Deity. The second is Dásya or servitude, which in a more —— 
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active state leads on to the third, or Sakhya, i. ०,, an ardent feeling of 
friendship for the divinity, and that in its turn to the fourth or Vátsalya 
(filial affection), and lastly to Midhurya or love, when the devotee, rising 
above all idea of divinity, entertains the same ardent attachment for the 
Deity which a human lover feels for the object of his love, or ** what the 
milkmaids of V rindávana entertained for their charming Krishna.” These 
ideas cannot be consistent with the theory of Aduality. Service and 
friendship cannot exist where the adorer and the adored are identically 
the same. One must start with the idea of inferiority before he can 
deem worship and service desirable or appropriate, and this would 
necessarily imply Duality and not Unity. Nor is the reward of the 
service, &c., as inculoated by the Vaishnavas, such as to support the Adual 
theory. That reward, according to the Bhágavata Purina is fivefold ;* it 
may amount to (l) dwelling in the same region with the Divinity, 
(sálokya), or (2) to the attainment of the same supremacy or dominion 
as that of the Divinity (sdrshti), or (3) to fellow-lodgership, or living 
in close proximity to Him (sémipya), or (4) to the attainment of the 
form of the Divinity (sárüpya), or (5) to unity or union with Him, 
(ekatva).t The last is the same with the Nirvána or Laya of non-Vaish- 
nava authors, but Vaishnava commentators are not satisfied with it, 
and explain it away in various ways. ‘The word sáywjya is a homonym 
of ekatva, and that has been explained by Táránátha in his Váchaspatya 
to mean dwelling together (ekatra-samavasthána) ; others hold it to mean 
communion or practically entering a house, but not being identified with 
itf Any how the Vaishnavas do not care for the last, and rely on the 
first four, and therein, we have rivalry, independent existence &c., but 
no union or merging of the human into the Divine Soul, and consequently 
a dual theory. Kavikarnapura, who was a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
and took pride in having seen the saint during his ministry, and for 
having followed him as a disciple, is clearly of opinion that Chaitanya 


* सालो क्य -सा छि-सा मोप्य-सा रूप्येक लमप्पुत | Book III, Chapter 29, Verse 23. 

+ Sridhara Svámí explains these five terms thus : सालोक्यं मया सह एकिन ले के 
are: | wife समानेखय्यै । सामौंप्यं निकटवयत्तित्वं। सारूप्यं समानरूपता | एकत्वं सायज्य | 

| कक्षिश्नपि पस्तके aera सायन्यपाठः व्याप्याव्णामसब्यमतः । किल्वकल् मित्यस्य व्या 
ख्यानं सायज्यं श यदि च सायब्यपाठः केनापि स्ौकृतोलि तदा साथुज्यंकत्थेः का भेदः 
स्यात। अच समाधानं | सायञ्धशन्द्स्य प्रवेशथेत्वेषि परमेञ्चराक्मकत्वं न स्वोकाय्ये, यथा" 
घर asfanaias परसंयेग श्य प्रतोयते न तु पराक्कत्वभिति । crea are कस्मिं 
तखित्‌ खाने arate: छता स्ति ॥ 
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was a Dvaitavádi, and in the work above named thus expresses his con- 
victions : 

“ AcTOR.—Your Bhaktiyoga or exercise of devotion, which, you say, 
was unknown to the authors of our Sástras, produces a wonderful know- 
ledge the result of which is absorption into the Deity, the same which 
the professors of the S'ástras inculcate; where lies then the difference ? 

"MawAGER.—From the text which says:—‘ The recitation of the 
name of the loved one produces an enamoration and an earnestness 
which makes him, who adopts the religion, to laugh, and cry, and scream, 
and sing, and dance like a mad man,’ it is evident that the Bhaktiyoga, 
of which singing the name of the Lord is a component, produces a pecu- 

iar attachment which passes on to an excessive fellow-feeling. It is also 
said, ‘such truthful beings perceive me to be of pleasing and of be- 
nignly smiling—of gratifying and excessively beautiful—forms, with 
rosy eyes, and talk to me in sweet soothing words. Devotion by the aid 
of those charming forms and innocently playful and smiling glances and 
pleasing speech, robs them of their mind and soul, and leads them on 
unto salvation, against their will’ From which you see that salvation 
is a state of fellow-ship with the Deity and not absorption ; therefore 
the venerable Kapila said: ‘devotion is superior to santification ;' and 
hence is the singing of the name of the Lord, in the Kaliyoga, no secon- 
dary means towards the attainment of the great object of human exis- 
tence, and the source of heavenly love. 

" Actor.—Sir, your words are most wonderful. The S Astras ordain 
that the name of the Lord leads to absorption, and you maintain the 
contrary. We have heard, ‘by reciting the name of Narayana the 
dying Ajamila obtained muktH.' 

MANAGER (smiling).—The word mukti here means fellowship, for in 
that very place it is said: ‘He immediately assumed the shape of the 
companions of the Deity.’ The doctrine of Krishna Chaitanya over- 
throws all others. All righteous men adopt this doctrine. Even Kali 
himself is blessed by this incarnation.* 

It should be added, however, that Kavikarnapura has J 
quoted many passages from the Pancharátras and other works which 
are strongly adunlistic in their purport, and makes Chaitanya say that he 
entirely subscribed to them. The only way to reconcile this contradic- 
tion is to accept the theory of Dualistic Aduality, which after all is but 
a compromise, &nd as such affords room for the simultaneous inculcation 
of the two dogmas. The fact is, Chaitanya never busied himself with 
pure psychology, and the attribution to him of any specific doctrine is 
more a matter of convenience than a postive historical fact. 

* R. Mitra's Chaitanya-chandrodaya, Introduction, pp. xi-xii. 
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To resume our analysis of the work under notice. The objection 
which next suggests itself to our author is—since Mádhva, Rám$ánpuja 
and Vishnu Svami have been recognized as teachers and great Vaishnavas, 
how can their opinion be rejected ? But this is evaded by the remark 
that their tenets have not been completely developed in their works. 

Next comes S'rídhnra Svámí, a renowned exegesist on the Bhágavata, 
in regard to whom Chaitanya himself had said—* What is opposed to 
the tenets of Svámi should be spurned by us" [Svdémimata-virnddham 
yat tad asmákam anádaraníyam.] He upholds the doctrine of S'uddhá- 
dvaita, and how is that to be reconciled with the assum ption of Chaitanya 
having followed Nimbáditya ? This is met by a reference to the Sandar- 
bhas,* where it is argued that in his commentary on the Bhágavata, Srí- 
dhara Svámí has devoted very little space to the explanation of the 
doctrine of knowledge combined with faith (jidnamisra-bhakti), whereas 
he has dwelt largely on pure faith, ($uddha-bhakti), and it is obvious 
therefore that he preferred the latter. According to the Advaita system, 
God is always and invariably unconditioned, and never becomes condi- 
tioned, but in the Bhágavata Purina his incarnation is repeatedly admitted, 
and S'ridhara Svámi having admitted that, it must also follow that he 
did not entertain the pure Adual doctrine, and ex necessitate rei must 
have accepted the theory of Dualistic Aduality. 

The last position opens the way to the question, why not then at 
once admit the Dualistic theory which is more favourable to the incarna- 
tion dogma than the other? If we believe human souls to be emanations 
of the Divine one, every birth would be an incarnation of the Divinity, 
and there would be no difference between ordinary births and incarna- 
tions, except, perhaps, in the quantity of the divine essence contained in 
each, and we have to divide the unconditioned into quantities of greater 
and less proportions, whereas the Dunl theory marks a radical differenco 
of essence, and thereby obviates every difficulty. It is appropriate, too, that 
the inferior should evince faith and devotion to the superior, but where 
there is no difference in essence, it is inconsistent to talk of faith and devo- 
tion. And inasmuch as Chaitanya laid the greatest stress on incarnations 


* Six different works on the religion of Chaitanya bearing the common appellation 
of Shat-sandarbha. Their specific names are—(I) Bhakti-sandarbha, (IT) Tattva-san- 
darbha, (ILI), Bhagavat-sandarbha, (IV), Paramdrtha-sandarbha, (V) Krishna-sandar- 
bha, (VI) Príti-aandarbha. Thera is a 7th under the name of Daéamakrama-sandar- 
bha, which is looked upon as an appendix to the hexapartite work. These were 


. writton by Jiva Goívámí under the superintendence and instruction of Ripa and 


Sanátana, the two foremost disciples of Chaitanya. Tho object of the works is to 
prove that the doctrine inculcated in the Bhagavata is tho same which Chaitanya 


taught. 
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and on the doctrine of Bhakti some person assume thathe followed the 
doctrine of Mádhva Acharya. This is, however, not admitted, inasmuch as 
Chaitanya has himself said (as recorded by Krishpadása Kavirdja, in the 
second book of the Charitámrita) that the distinctions of the adorer and 
the adored is inconsistent with pure faith.* 

He goes further nnd says, “the two theories of the identity of the 
Divine and the individual soul, (abheda) and of the radical difference 
thereof (bheda) have been inculeated by Vishnu Svami and others ; 
among them those who hold the identity doctrine should be known as 
following the opinion of Vishnu Svámi, and those who adopt the radically 
different one follow the opinion of Madhva, and therefore they are 
called tdmasah or appertaining the quality of darkness." f 

This would have sufficed for an argument; but as the object of the 
writer is to reconcile all adverse opinions, and not to create dissensions, 
he goes on to say that, thongh apparently contradictory, the opinion of 
Madhva is not hostile,and he works out this idea by saying that Sankara and 
others were great devotees or worshippers of Bhagavan (Vishnu), and as 
such they could not be otherwise than following the doctrine of Nim- 
báditya who gave the greatest emphasis to faith, and Midhva A'chárya, 
beihg an immediate disciple of S'ankara A'chárya, he and his later 
followers cannot have forsaken the doctrine of their philosophic tutor, 
and we are informed in the Sandarbhas, that by following the teacher- 
ship of Mádhva, Chaitanya could not but continue to belong to the school 
of Nimbáditya.f He then anticipates the objection—what proof have we 
that the teachership of Sankara and Mádhva was admitted, and urges in 
reply that the Sandarbhas say so. Passages are also cited from the Padma 
Purána, the Agni Purána and Sankara's commentary on the Vishnu-sahasra- 
náma to prove this theory. It is argued, further, that even as S ridhara 
Svimi, so has Sankara, in his work dwelt on both the doctrines of Duali- 
ty and Aduality, and his instructions differ only with reference to the 
mental character of his pupils, as honseholders or hermits, and the 


* uw we साधन साध्यं च प्रतिपादितं तत्‌ news: | यिरडमचेति चौछव्णचेतन्यच्च 
fared wanes औमचप्रभुलिः कथितमिति | 
+ विष्ण खामिभिर्भद भेद प्रलिपाद्ते। तन्मध्ये wigii विग्यास्थामिमलानसरणां 3 
Rarang प्रतिपादितं तद्थे ते तामसा इत्युक्तं । 
| few माध्वमतवन्नित्बव्याभ्युपगमेऽपि न fate | तथा डि शङ्कराचाय्याणां भाग 
| भाध्याचाय्थाणात्ष साक्षात्‌ तच्च्छिध्यताप्राप्नेरिति aa 
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difference therefore is not essential In support of this, a verse is para- 
phrased from the Gítá which says, “ Each beholds God in the same 
way in which he reflects on Him," (yddrift bhávaná yasya tddrig eva 
tasya svarápam darganam). 

In the course of his work the author enters frequently into the question 
as to how the Unconditioned Divine Soul, formless, qualityless, and all-per- 
vading, makes itself conditioned in incarnations? As a devout Vaish- 
nava, believing with all his faith Chaitanya to be the sum total of Divinity 
in à human form, he cannot deny that God descends on earth in human 
flesh, and yet he cannot raise his voice against the great teacher of his 
faith who has upheld the nondual doctrine, and he gets ont of the dif. 
ficulty by saying, **Verily Brahma is of the form of truth, intelligence 
and joy, but to extend his grace to his devotees he appears in substantial. 
forms",* and fortifies his position by a number of quotations. The dogma 
is of course as old as that of incarnation, and needs no amplification here. 
Nor need I say anything on the logical consistency of the arguments by 
which the various reconciliations are effected. The work is intended for 
men of devout faith, and logie in their case is often quite different from 
what itis to ordinary common sense. 


* सचिदानन्दरूपं बछोव भक्तान॒ग्रदायाविभूंतविशच्स्थ रूप | 
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It has long been a commonplace of meteorological hand-books, 
that the winter, or, as it is more frequently (but less accurately) termed, 
the north-east monsoon, is due to a reversal of those conditions which, 
in the summer season, set in movement a flow of air from equatorial 
regions towards the plains of Southern and Eastern Asia. But, beyond 
this general statement of fact, very little has been done towards working 
out the physical characteristics of this familiar phenomenon of the 
Indian winter; and such vague conceptions as are implied in the popular 
theory, leave entirely unexplained the well-known occurrence of rain, 
about Christmas time, in Upper India; a region, which, according to 
that theory, should then be the seat of a barometric maximum, the fount 
and source of the winter monsoon. 

Since tho establishment of a Meteorological Department under the 
E of India, has rendered it possible to study the weather of 
India as a whole, from day to day, some insight has been gained into 
H i 
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the phenomena which precede and accompany the cold-weather rainfall 
of Northern India. In each of the annual reports on the Meteorology 
of India, in recent years, two or three instances of this cold weather 
rainfall have been described and illustrated at some length ; and at the 
present time, although many important points still require further eluci- 
dation, it issat least possible to set forth some generalizations on the 
conditions which usher in the precipitation of the cold-weather rains, 
and on the probable source of the vapour which feeds them. 

The four charts on Plate I exhibit the average distribution of at- 
mospheric pressure in the months of November, December, January, and 
February. These charts, being based on the registers of duly verified 
barometers during the last seven years, corrected to a common standard 
and reduced to sea-level values from elevations, determined in all but 
a few exceptional instances, by actual spirit-levelling to the mean sea- 
surface, may be accepted as representing, with a near approximation to 
truth, the relative differences of pressure which characterize the winter 
months in India.* Certain characters common to all, may be regarded 
as distinctive of the season. The seat of highest pressure is in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar. Whether this may be taken as indicating 
that the pressure on the highlands of Cabul is also greater than at similar 
elevations over the plains of India is, however, very doubtful, The 
situation of Peshawar on a plain of moderate extent, girt around with 
mountains, is such that the high pressure may be and very probably 
is a local effect of the cooled air, draining on all sides from the sur- 
rounding slopes and filling the basin from which its escape is much 
obstructed. A similar high pressure is shewn by some other stations 
near the foot of the N. W. Himalaya, of which Dehra is a notable 
example. The conditions of pressure at higher elevations over the 
Himalaya, will be noticed presently 

The next feature to be noticed is that, throughout the winter 
months, the axis of average high pressure on the plains and plateaux 
of India, occupies nearly the same situation as that of low pressure at 


* Rigoronsly speaking any such representation must of course involve an 
element of unreality, which is the greater, the greater the difference of land levels 
in the area embraced in the chart ; and, where, na in the case of India, large portions 
of the area differ by 2,000 feet and upwards, this element attains to some im- 

Although it may not seriously impair the value of the chart as an illus- 


tration of the pressure-difforences or potentials which maintain tho system of wind- 


currents, the fact that the lower strata of air, roxting on low alluvial plains, havo 
no horizontal extension to the higher plateaux and cannot therefore be directly and 
influenced by the — there existing, is ono that must 

‘be kept in view in discussing the relation of the winds to the pressure-distribation. 
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the opposite season. It extends from Upper Sind across Rajputana and 
the Central India plateau to Chutia Nagpur; the pressure along this 
axis declining, more or less irregularly, from N. W. to S. E. To the 
north of this ridge, a trough of relatively low pressure on the Gangetic 
plain separates it from the higher pressure along the foot of the Hima- 
laya, and, in most years, the pressure in the Punjab is somewhat lower 
than that of Western Rajputana. On the other hand, to the south of 
this axis, the pressure falls gradually down to Cape Comorin and Tra- 
vancore ; being, however, considerably higher on the east than on the 
west coast of the peninsula. In fact, the isobars run down the peninsula 
almost parallel with the west coast. The low pressure area which rons 
down the west coast of the peninsula is prolonged to the north, up the 
Gulf of Cambay, producing a northward bend in the isobars of that 
region very similar to that shewn by them in the summer monsoon, 
but. with reversed gradients. 

Hence the cold weather distribution of pressure may be not inaptly 
described as a reversal of that which characterizes the sammer mon- 
soon; but, in the first place, the barometric differences between the 
extremes, and therefore the gradients effective in producing the monsoon 
current, are less than half as great, and, in the second place, the axis 
of high pressure across Northern India les further sonth than its 
opposite in the summer monsoon. It lies well across the middle of the 
plateau to the south of the Ganges, instead of following the course of 
the river, or, as not unfrequently happens in the case of the summer 
trough of depression, somewhnt to the north of it. Thus, both in 
summer and winter, low pressure tends to prevail in some part or other 
of the Gangetic valley and the Punjab; but in the summer the gradient 
declines towards the N. W., in the winter, to the S. E. 

There is reason to believe thnt this normal distribution of pressure 
is restricted to the lower strata of the atmosphere, that is to say, to the 
stratum less than. 7,000 feet in vertical thickness, measured from the 
sea-level. Thus, for instance, a row of stations on the plains of the 
Punjab and Ganges, ranging from Peshawar down to Purneah, shews 
& small, but decided, fall of pressure from N. W. to S. E., when all the 
mean readings are reduced to their equivalent values at the sea-level. 
But if the mean pressures of the hill-stations, Murree, Chakrata, and 
Darjeeling (all of which are between 6,000 and 7,000 feet, or a little 
over the latter elevation), be reduced to a common level of 7,000 feet, 
the gradient at that elevation is found to be slightly, but distinctly, re- 
versed ; Darjeeling, the easternmost station, shewing the highest pressure: 
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Sea-level Equivalents of Atmospheric Pressure on t he Punjab and 
Gangetic Plains. 


November. December. January. February. 


ins. ins. ins, ins. 
FOBDBWRE ,,,९००८०००००००० ०० ०५०० 30098 30"l74 30°"I5l 30"]l5 
जा २०३ "023 "097 ‘O84: "029 
: 0, \ Tins SS ‘Ol7 089 "076 ‘020 
AUI S 9,557 5८० २४०२० ००४२८ ‘008 ‘078 062 "006 
PNAS ६४४६० A न MO USO "066 "000 (Ol 
जाना) “966 "028 '036 29:077 

Equivalents at 7,000 feet of Atmospheric Pressure at Stations on the outer 
Himalaya. 
November. December, January, February. 

ins. ing. ins. ins. 
Darjeeling................... — 23:404 23:980 23:339 23:320 
Ohakrata eene eee eor vo eth "300 '840 "309 28] 
Murree #७,७०२००७०००००००४००९००००००० "806 “332 "302 '268 


It was shewn also in a paper on the winds of Northern India,* and 
in the Indian Meteorologists’ Vade Mecum,t that, as between the 
Himalaya and Ceylon, the plane of neutral pressure, in January and 
February, is at a lower level than 7,000 feet; but not in the months 
of November and December; at least as an average condition. To this 
point, which is important, I shall presently return. 

These facts of the pressure-distribution prepare us then to expect 
that which our wind-registers shew, viz., that the winter monsoon is a 
much shallower, weaker, and more unsteady current than its correlative 
of the summer season. On the plains, the air is very calm in the Pun- 
jab; and, to the south and south-east, flows as a very gentle current, 
chiefly a day wind, drifting from the N. W. down the Gangetic plain ; 
from north or N. E., and somewhat stronger, across the Central Indian 
plateau and the Satpuras; and from north or N. N. W. in Lower 
Bengal; then turning to N. E. or E. in the northern part of the penin- 
sula, while, down the Bay of Bengal, it is pretty steady as the well- 
known N. E. monsoon. It turns, therefore, in an anticyclonic curve 
around the seat of maximum pressure in North Western India. Its rate 


of movement, ita comparative steadiness, and its mean direction may be | 


estimated from the following tables :— 
= Phil. Trans. vol. I64, p. 568, 


+ Page 75. 
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Percentage of Wind-directions and Mean Daily Movement of the Wind at. 
Stations in Northern India during the Winter Monsoon. 
(November to February.) 
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On comparing these tables with those for the snmmer monsoon, 
at the same stations, the relative greater frequency of calms, more 
especially in the Punjab and the Gangetic plains, the inferior steadiness 
of the wind in the prevailing quarter, and the very low absolute rate 
of its movement are strikingly apparent. The highest rates of move- 
ment are in Western Indin, as are also those of the summer winds, but 
the former vary from less than half to less than two-thirds of the latter, 
and the directions are much more variable. 

It is further to be noticed that, while, at most stations, there is one 
direction of decided maximum, with some oscillation on either side 
(this being the local direction of the Winter monsoon), at stations in the L 
Punjab and the adjacent parts of the Gangetic plain, and also at Jhansi, 
Jubbulpore, Chikalda, Mount Abu, and Kurrachee, there is a distinct 
secondary maximum from an opposite quarter; and, at Mount Abn, 
Neemuch, and Bickaneer, a certain absolute preponderance of southerly 
winds. These are the winds which interrupt the winter monsoon and 
bring up the vapour that is condensed on the Himalaya as snow, and 
on the plains of Northern India as the winter rains of that region. 

In fact, not only is the barometric gradient which characterizes 
the winter monsoon less highly inclined than that of the opposite season, 
and the vertical height to which it prevails (the elevation of the nentral 
plane) considerably less, but it, is more frequently reversed, and espe- 
cially so in January and February; and, as a temporary phenomenon, 
barometric minima, with the usual vortical systems of winds, occasionally 
appear in Northern India. On such occasions, rain almost invariably 
follows, beginning generally over the mountains that hem in the Pun- 
jab, and on the plains at their foot, and thence extending to the east 
and south-east; while the barometric depression moves eastward, and 
cold westerly winds, bringing fine weather and a wave of high baro- 
metric pressure, follow up in the rear. 

In the majority of cases the history of which has hitherto been L 
traced out, the barometric minimum first appeared, and was apparently A 
formed in some ‘part of the great north-western plain, most J 
in the Punjab or Upper Sind; but, in some cases, in Western Raj- 
putana. Mr. F. Chambers has pnt forward the suggestion* that these 
minima travel hither from regions further west, from the plateau of 
Beloochistan or the still loftier mountain-tract of Afghanistan ; bnt this 
scems to be a misapprehension. We have, indeed, no observatory in 
Afghanistan, and it may be long before any systematic observation is 
possible in that interesting, but turbulent, country. Butan observatory 
has existed for some years past at Quetta, and, althongh its elevation is 

"eem * Nature, vol. xxiii, p. 400. 
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not known with sufficient precision to admit of its barometric register 
being reduced to terms comparable with those of the Sind and Punjab 
stations, I have compared the oscillations of the Quetta barometer with 
those in the valley of the Indus, when barometric minima have appeared 
in Upper Sind, and find that, with two very doubtful exceptions, in 
January and February ]880, any fall of pressure at Quetta was either 
simultaneous with the fall in Sind, or somewhat later. In one of these 
exceptional instances, there was a slight fall at Quetta two days, and 
in the other one day, before it took place at Jacobabad ; but on both 
occasions, the great fall, when the minimum was established in Upper 
Sind, was simultaneous at both stations. In such cases as that of the 
25th January I878 (when the minimum first appeared at Deesa) and 
those of January, February, and March ISäI (when a barometric depres- 
sion which had existed in Western Rajputana throughout the cold 
season, was simply intensified immediately prior to the rainfall), there 
could be no question of a depression travelling from the westward. 

But it is not only in North-Western India even, that barometric 
minima are occasionally formed in the winter months: in the case of 
the rain of the lOth to lSth January l875, it first appeared on the 
western half of the Deccan plateau; in that of the lOth February I879, 
8 long trough-shaped depression ran through the heart of India from 
Belgaum to Lucknow, and, in that of the l5th to ३80 February I850, 
it was first established in the Central Provinces, whence it was trans- 
ferred to the Punjab; and the distribution of pressure, in Northern 
India, became strikingly simülar to that which characterizes the rainy 
season, 

There is, then, no renson to doubt thnt, notwithstanding that Nor- 
thern India is in general and on an average an area of high pressure 
in the winter season, relatively to lower latitudes, this condition is by 
no means constant or lasting. "The atmospheric pressure, in extra- 
tropical India, more frequently than that of the peninsula, occasionally 
falls below that prevailing over the seas to the south, causing vapour- 
bearing currents to pour iu from that direction; and these currents, in 
ascending around the seat of minimum pressure, chiefly on the east and 
north of the minimum, condense that vapour as rain (and on the hills 
as snow). ‘This is a more or less regularly recurrent feature of the 
winter season. 

Of the conditions which determine the formation of these barometric 
minima, but little can be positively asserted in the present state of our 
knowledge. That they do not originate in a local excess of temperature 
in the lower atmospheric strata, is abundantly apparent; the rise of 
temperature that, in general, precedes the rainfall, and is accompanied 
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with a rise in the relative and absolute humidity of the nir, is simultane- 
ous with the setting in of the southerly wind ; and this change of wind 
implies a pre-existing reversal of the barometric gradient, which is the 
phenomenon to be accounted for. 'The following considerations may, 
however, be worthy of attention as tending to throw some light into the 
prevailing obscurity. 

It has been shewn above, that, at the very moderate elevation of 
7,000 feet over the outer Himalaya, the barometric gradient is on an 
average slightly, but distinctly, reversed. At greater elevations, it is 
most probable that the reversal is more decided, for I have shewn 
elsewhere* that at Leh (I],500 feet) the pressure in February is at its 
annual minimum, and the wind-registers of all our hill-stations establish 
the fact that, throughout the winter months, the prevailing winds are 
southerly. This preponderance is no doubt, in some measure, perhaps 
mainly, due to the fact that the observations nre those of lO A. M. and 
4 r. गा. only; at which hours the diurnal up-draught of the mountain 
winds, in an otherwise still atmosphere, is fully active. But I have 
myself witnessed at Darjeeling, in December, the effects of a strong 
steady current, sweeping overhead from the south-west, clothing the 
snowpeaks with cloud-banners. This strong southerly wind is, however, 
exceptional; and is that which precedes rain; and although it is not 
improbable that, at great elevations, there is a more or less steady flow 
of air towards Central Asia, to feed the outflow, at low levels, from the 
anticyclone which, as we know, normally exists in the winter over Nor- 
thern and Central Asia, there is no reason to question that, up toa 
considerable elevation over Northern India, the more usual condition is 
one of comparative stillness or at most of light movement. And, in this 
state of the atmosphere, even a feeble local action, tending to reduce 
the density and therefore the pressure, may suffice to set up a centripetal 
influx of air which may in a short time produce a well-developed baro- 
metric minimum. How this may be brought about will be shewn 
presently. 

The southerly surface winds that are invariably the precursors of 
precipitation, are not merely local; they prevail also far to the south, 
indeed over a great part of India; and they arrive charged with vapour 
gathered both from the sea and from the warmer land-surface of more 
southerly regions. | 

It seems not improbable, then, that the ulterior conditions which 
give rise to ihe winter rains, may have their seat in the more elevated 
or middle region of the atmosphere; and we — look to tho formation 
of cloud as the condition which, by disturbing the thermal equilibrium 

* Indian Met, Memoirs, vol, i, p. 224. 
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of the atmosphere, determines a convective current with a cyclonic eir- 
culation, and a barometric minimum. The prevailing calmness of the 
Punjab atmosphere, combined with a high degree of relative humidity 
in the winter months, affords conditions not unfavourable to this action. 
Before proceeding further with this discussion, it will be of advan- 
tage to consider the distribution of the winter rainfall, its distribution 
both in time and space. 
For this purpose it will not be necessary to illustrate the subject 
in great detail, and, instead of giving the means of individual stations, 
I shall summarize the data in the form of the averages of large areas, 
The following table gives the average amount of the fall in each of the 
months from November to March. 


Summary of the Winter Rainfall of Extra-tropical India, 









INCHES OF HAINFALL. 


ji 
Peshawar and Derajat.............. . 3:97 
Hazara and Patwar ........ ..,. --«<«<« 9-43 
The four doabs ......................-. 354 
Eastern FPunja eese म 8 46 
Kangra, Sirmoor and Kumaon ... 563 
N. W. P. & Oudh, Western half*... 243 
Ditto ditto, Eastern half ... r80 
North Behar and Bhagalpore ...... L74 
Northern Bengal ............-........ TBG 
Assam and Cachar ......... SERA 700 
Upper Sind | ....+- 6 I'28 
Lower Sind, 0७४2४ and Gujarat... 048 
Rajputana ........e TRS /ह T 093 
Central Indin, &c...................... t-40 
Mirzapore and Chutia Nagpur ... 2728 
Lower Bengal .........-| 365 50 aT | 382 


= e —— 





The above table includes the whole of extra-tropical India, and 
it is only in a portion of this region that the cold weather rainfall can 
be regarded as a well-marked and regularly recurrent phenomenon ; 
having a distinct maximum, that is to say, in the winter or spring 
months and equally defined minima before and after. The variations, 
shewn in the nbove table, nre considerable, both as regards the total 
umount and the epoch of the maximum, It is on the N. W. Himalaya 


७ The meridian of Lucknow is taken as the boundary, 
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and on the hills of the Northern Punjab that these rains nre most copious, 
aud that the maximum falls latest; the precipitation frequently taking 
the form of snow at all but the less elevated stations. In the extreme 
north-west, they attain their maximum in March and April; for the 
April rainfall (not shewn in the table) is about equal to that of March 
at Peshawar and in the hills of Hazara, while that of May and June 
is insignificant. But south of the Salt Range, and on the plains of the 
Eastern Punjab, the rainfall of Februury and March exceeds that of 
April Still further to the south-east, throughout the greater part of 
the Gangetic plam, the maximum occurs still earlier, wiz., in January ; 
and this holds good as far as Behar and the confines of Northern Ben- 
gal. This anticipation of the maximum is not due to the January 
rainfall of the Gangetic plain being heavier than that of the Punjab 
Un the contrary, it is rather less: but the decrease in a south and S. E 
direction is much less rapid in January than in the subsequent months. 
In Northern Bengal, even the January maximum has vanished; and 
while the average rainfall of that month is only slightly less than in 
Behar and the eastern part of the N. W. Provinces, that of February 
is higher, and that of March shews a further considerable increase. So 
far, the course of the variation seems to resemble that of the N. W. 
Punjab; but the further steady increase of the fall in April, May, and 
June shews that this resemblance is fallacious, and that we have here 
to do with a phenomenon of a different order, viz., the storm precipita- 
tion of the spring months, the characteristics of which are still more 
pronounced in the more easterly province of Assam. As a well-marked 
feature of the local meteorology, the cold weather rainfall does not 
extend, in an easterly direction, beyond the province of Behar 
Turning now to the regions somewhat further sonth, but still, for 
the most part, without the tropic, we see that in Upper Sind the total 
fall of the five months is very small, notwithstanding that it represents 
nearly one-third of that of the year; and also that, as in the Derajat 
it reaches its maximum in March. In Lower Sind, Catch, and Gujarat, 
the whole precipitation of the season is insignificant; but a maximum 
is still faintly indicated in February, and the same is more strongly 
marked in Rajputana, where the fall is about double as great. In 
Rajputana, it would appear that the December rainfall is almost as 
great as that of March ; but this is mainly due to an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall in December ।छ77,० combined with the fact that the Rajputana 
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of the country, Ido not think, therefore, that, on the average of a 
long period of years, the November rainfall of Rajputana would be 
found to follow a different law of distribution from that of other pro- 
vinces around. In Central India, including those portions of the Central 
Provinces and the N. W. Provinces that extend between the Jamna and 
the Satpura range, the total fall is again higher, with a maximum in 
January and February; and, still further east, in Mirzapore, South 
Behar, and Chutia Nagpur, it is again greater, with the maximum in 
February; but this apparent retardation of the maximum is evidently 
due to the inclusion of the early spring storms which in Chutin Nagpur 
become of relatively greater importance; and this is rendered further 
evident in the table for Lower Bengal. 

The conditions which determine the storm precipitation of the 
spring months will be noticed elsewhere. Meanwhile, it results from 
the above analysis that the cold weather rainfall, as here considered, is 
that which takes place chiefly on the north and east of the barometric 
depressions, which are occasionally formed, in the winter months, in 
North-Western India. It is most copious where normally the winter 
temperature is lowest, viz., on the N. W. Himalaya. It decreases rapidly 
to the south, and less rapidly to the south-east, and, in this latter direc- 
tion, it blends into and becomes with difficulty distinguishable from the 
rainfall of the spring storms, which are, however, a phenomenon of a 
different order. 

Having thus defined the area and noticed the general characteristics 
of the winter rainfall of North-Western India, I will return to the 
question of the origin ef those barometric depressions which have been 
shewn to be the immediate precursors of the precipitation, or perhnps 
rather of simultaneous formation. The area above defined as that of 
the winter rains, is identical with that in which, as has long been 
known, the relative humidity of the air, instead of diminishing towards 
the interior of the country, increases with the i nereasing distance from 
the sen-coast. On page 203 of the Indian Moeteorologist's Vade Mecum 
(Part IL, para. ION), I described this phenomenon as follows: “ In the 
maritime provinces (of India) there are but one (annual) period of 
maximum and one of minimum humidity ; in the Punjab and in Central 
India and the North-Western Provinces, there are two annual maxima 
and two minima; and in the drier part of the first named province, the 
winter is the dampest season of the year ẹ ess. Stations on the coast 
line have, at all times of the year, a higher degree of relative humidity 
than those on the plains of the interior. But the rate of increase is 
very different at different seasons; and in consequence of the greater 
cold of Upper and extra-tropical India, in the first three months of the 
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year, the rule of increasing dryness with increasing distance from the 
coast holds good inland, only as far as Behar ; and thence to the Punjab 
the relative humidity of the atmosphere increases steadily. It appears 
to be higher also through Central India, north of the Satpuras, but the 
meteorological statistics of this tract have not yet been sufficiently 
worked out to enable us to fix the limits of the area of higher winter 
humidity." 

The above passage was written in 876, only a year after the 
meteorological data for the whole of India had been, for the first time, 
concentrated in one central office, and when the system of observation 
had been but recently extended to many stations in Hajputana and 
Central India. It is, therefore, desirable to set forth, in a tabular form, 
some excerpts from the further evidence which has since been put on 
record ; and, to this end, I give, in the following tables, first, the absolute 
humidity of the air as represented by the proportion of vapour in 4,000 
parts (volumes) of air, second, the relative humidity, and, third, the 
cloud proportion (in thousandths of the sky-expanse*) in each of the 
six months November to April for four series of stations, three passing 
suecessively from east to west (or north-west) and representing re- 
spectively the Himalaya, the alluvial plain, and the plateau which extends 
between the latter and the Satpura range; and the fourth passing from 
south to north, beginning with stations south of the Satpura range, 


aud terminating in the Punjab 


# The figures of the two lntter tables are extracted from those of the average 
values of the several meteorological elementa given in the Report on the Meteo» 
rology of India in I85L 
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The above table confirms and justifies the description already quoted 
from the Vade Mesum, and also the generalization just given, that the 
ares of the winter secondary rainfall maximum coincides with that in 
which there is also a winter secondary maximum of relative humidity. 
But it nlso brings into prominence some further facts, which assist in 
throwing much light on the causes of the rainfall. In the first place, 
it is to be noticed that the increase of the relative humidity of the later 
months, as we proceed from Behar towards the Punjab, is due, solely, 
to the fall of temperature ; the absolute humidity being almost constant ; 
but the latter is decidedly lower on the high ground of Central India 
and Rajputann, south of the Gangetic plain, than on the latter and in 
the Punjab. These two facts, vis., the uniformity of the absolute humi- 
dity over the riverain tract, and its decrease on the higher ground to 
the sonth, indicate that it is mainly dependant on local evaporation ; 
being, in fact, furnished by the rivers, the undried swamps left by the 
autumnal floods, and, in no small degree, probably, by irrigation and 
the rich vegetation of the green winter crops. In the second place, it 
is to be observed that this riverain tract also coincides with the region 
of lower normal pressure, to the north of the axis of maximum pressure, 
shewn on the normal baric charts, on Plate JI. And lastly, the tendency 
to cloud formation follows, on the whole, the same laws of distribution 
as the relative humidity of the lower atmosphere, with, however, this 
important exception; that, except in April and to a slight extent in 
March, it is lower in the neighbourhood of the coast (in Lower Bengal), 
notwithstanding the higher relative humidity of the lower atmosphere, 
than in the Upper Provinces, where the rainfall generally originates. 

Now putting together the several facts thus independently elicited 
from the study of our registers, we arrive, I think, at the outlines of 
a consistent theory of the production of the winter rainfall. We have, 
in the first instance, steady evaporation over an extensive moderately 
humid tract, at a comparatively low temperature, it is true, bat in an 
atmosphere, the stillness of which allows of steady diffusion of the 
vapour to high levels,. and the consequent formation of cloud. The 
slight, disturbanee of the barie equilibrium which follows (since the 
É decrease of temperature in a cloud-laden atmosphere is slower 
than in n clear atmosphere), is succeeded by a gentle indraught of 
warmer and more humid air from the south; for the Himalaya bars 
access to northerly winds. A vortex is then mpidly formed, accompanied 
with an increased cloud-formation, and speedily followed by precipita- 
tion; which takes the form of snow on the hills, and of rain over the 
river plains. The rainfall is invariably followed by a cool wind, and 
a wave of high barometric pressure from the west, which I can only 
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attribute to a drainage of cool heavy air from the valleys of the 
hills surrounding the Punjab and the high lands of Beloochistan and 
Afghanistan ; air cooled by the precipitation on the mountains. 

If the above view be true, the stillness of the atmosphere, combined 
with the presence of a moderate evaporation, must be accepted as the 
condition which primarily determines the formation of barometric minima 
and the winter rains of Northern India. And this stillness is obviously 
due to the existence of the lofty mountain ranges which surround Nor- 
thern India, leaving free access to the plains open only to the south. 

Were the Himalayan chain absent and replaced by an unbroken 
plain, stretching up to the Gobi desert, it is probable that the winter 
rains of Northern India would cease ; any local evaporation in the Punjab 
and Gangetic valley would be swept away by strong dry N. E. winds 
blowing from the seat of high pressure, which, in the winter months, 
lies in Central Asia; and instead of the mild weather and gentle breezes 
which now prevail at that season, on the Arabian Sea, it would be the 
thentre of a boisterous and even stormy monsoon, such as is its local 
equivalent of the China Seas. Other and even greater changes of 
climate, that would supervene on tho suppression of the Himalayan 
range and the consequent alteration of the summer monsoon, its preci- 
pitation, and the course of the land drainage thereby fed, it would be 
beyond the province of my present subject to discuss. 





I.— Descriptions of some new Asiatic Diurnal Lepidoptera; chiefly from 
specimens contained in the Indian Museum, Caloutta—By FREDERIO 
Moone, F. Z.8., A. L. S. Communicated by the NATURAL History 
SECRETARY. 
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Family NYMPHALIDZE. 
Subfamily SATYRINE. . 
Genus Yrrmia, Hübner. 


YPTHIMA MAHRATTA, n. sp. 


Male and female. Upperside brown; forewing with a subapical 
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a brownish marginal fascia, which curves below the ocellus and extends 
up the dise towards the costa: hindwing with a very small apical ocellus, 
and two anal ocelli of the same size. E 
- Expanse lyy to Ilys inch. 
. Han. Deccan (Dr. Day). In coll. F. Moore. 


Allied to Y. ariaspa, Y. rura, and to Y. norma. Nearest to Y. 
norma, the type specimens of which are from China.  Differs from the 
last species, on the upperside, in having a smaller ocellus on the fore- 
wing, and a single subanal ocellus on the hindwing. Underside with 

-shorter and more numerous strige ; both the apical and the two anal 
å ocelli of hindwing are half the size of those in Y. norma. 

The hindwing also has a comparatively longer costal margin, which 

thus gives the apex and exterior margin less convexity. 


YPTHIMA APICALIS, n. sp. 

Male. Upperside pale brown: forewing with a small ronnded bipu- 
piled apical ocellus, above which is a distinct broad whitish streak: 
hindwing with two very small subanal ocelli, the upper one minute, the 
anal and apical ocellus of the underside being slightly visible from 

El above; across the middle of the lower discal area is a faint pale slight 
fascia. Underside pale brownish-ochreons, with indistinct darker brown 
uniformly disposed strigm : forewing with the apical ocellus and white 
upper streak as above: hindwing with a small apical and three lower 
ocelli, the anal one bipupilled ; an indistinct pale whitish fascia is trace- 
able across the disc above the lower ocelli, 

Expanse l% inch. 

Has. Deyra Dhoon (Godwin-Austen). In coll. F. Moore. 

YPTHIMA KASMIRA, n. SP. | 

Male and female. Upperside dark brown: forewing with a mode- 
rately small bipupilled apical ocellus : hindwing with two small subanal 
Y ocelli in male and, in female, a third minute anal ocellus, 

Underside purpurascent brownish-white, densely covered with uni- 
formly disposed purplish-brown strigs : forewing with prominent apical 
ocellus : hindwing with prominent large apical and three lower ocelli, the 
anal one tripupilled. 

Expanse 4 lf, 9 lf iuch. 

Har. Cashmere (Capt. Hellard). In coll. F. Moore. 


YrrHiMA HOWEA, n. Sp. 


Male ‘and female. Upperside brown: forewing with a bipupilled 
apical ocellus : hindwing with two small subanal ocelli, some specimens 
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of both sexes also having a smaller anal ocellus, all with a single pupil. 
Underside yellowish ochrey-white: forewing with the ocellus as above : 
hindwing with a very small apical ocellus and four lower ocelli, the two 
anal being geminated and the smallest. Both wings are crossed by 
ochreous-brown strige ; with the three outer transverse fascia on fore- 
wing, and an angulated discal fascia, as well as a sinuous marginal fascia, 
on the hindwing. 

Expanse d । हु, ? UU inch. 

Han. Calcutta, In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

Nearest to Y. hibneri. Distinguishable from typical specimens 
(figured as Y. philomela, Hubner, Zutr. fig. 83-84), on the underside, by 
the yellowish ochreous-white ground-colour, and the transverse fascim on 
the hindwing, as well as by the small size of the ocelli. 


YPTHIMA HORSFIELDH, n. Sp. 

Male. Upperside dark olive-brown; discal area dusky ; subapical 
ocellus oval, bipupilled: hindwing with two medial and a minute anal 
ocellus. 

Female. Upperside: forewing with a large rounded ocellus : hind- 
wing with two larger medial, a small anal, and a medium-sized apical 
ocellus. Underside of male and female ochreons-white : forewing almost 
covered with dark vinous-brown confluent strige : hindwing very sparse- 
ly covered with slender brown strig very similarly disposed to those 
in the typical Javan Y. pandocus : ocellus of forewing as above: hind- 
wing with two small apical, two larger medial, and two smaller anal 
ocelli. 

Expanse d lyS, 2 fo inch. 

Has. Java. In coll. F. Moore. 


Subfamily NvwrnHALIN X. 
Genus EUTHALIA, Hübner. 


EUTHALIA ANDERSONIT, n. sp. 


Maleand female. Upperside dark umber-brown, palest in the female ; 
both wings with a marginal bluish-grey band, which extends very nar- 
rowly from the apex of forewing and widens across the hindwing to 
broadly above anal angle. Within and beneath the cells the black 
streaks are most distinct in the female; across the discal area are two 
indistinct dusky sinuous fascue widening from the costa of forewing, at 
which end the interspace is slightly paler in the male and distinctly paler 
lc emale. Cilin white. 
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Underside ochreous-brown in male and yellowish ochreous in female; 
the outer borders broadly suffused with purplish lilacine-white; cell- 
marks distinct; across the dise of both wings are too dusky lunular fascise 
with pale interspace, most distinct in the female, the fascie being dis- 
posed across the middle of the disc. 

Expanse उँ 2}, 9 2f inches. 

Has. Mergui; Tavoy. In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

Nearest allied to E. cooytus, Fab. ; also to E. lepidea, Butler, and to 


E. macnairii, Distant, 


Genus CIRRHOCHROA, Doubleday. 


CIRRHOCHROA ABNORMIS, n. sp. 


Male. Upperside ferruginous-yellow : forewing with a medial discal 
transverse black lunular waved band, which is broadest at the costal end, 
a narrower submarginal sinuous band, and a nearly straight marginal 
line, the interspace from the submarginal band and edge of the wing be- 
ing suffused with black towards the apex; an indistinct dusky streak at 
end of the cell: hindwing witha medial discal transverse angulated black 
lunnlar band, which is broadest at the costal end; a submarginal lunular 
line, and a slender nearly straight marginal line; a row of minute black 
discal dots. Underside brownish-ochreous ; a transverse medial slightly 
purpurascent band, with waved suffused dusky lunular inner border and 
slender almost straight outer border, the band being quite narrow where 
it crosses from fore to hindwing and broadly dilated at the costal end on 
forewing and at anal end on the hindwing; contiguous to the inner bor- 
der of the band is a similar dusky suffused lonular fascia, the interspace 
being of a slightly pale yellowish colour; at end of each cell is a dusky 
double lunular mark, म similar double lunular waved line also extends 
from middle of the cell on forewing to below the cell on the hindwing; 
outer border of both wings traversed by faint traces of a yellowish sub- 
marginal lunular band ; on the forewing is a conspicuous and whitish 
apical patch, and on the hindwing is a row of very small blackish trans- 
verse discal dots. 

Expanse 23 inches. 

Has. Darjling. In coll. F. Moore. 

Genus EncoLis, Boisd. 
EnGOLIS TAPESTRINA, m. sp. 


Male and female. Comparatively smaller than Æ. merione; outline 


of forewing more irregular. Upperside paler; with similar transverse 
sinuous lines on both wings, the two medial lines being somewhat nearer 
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together, the discal cordate marks having their ontline of a uniform 
width, and being somewhat narrower transversely, thus leaving a slightly 
but perceptibly wider space between the contiguous lines ; the interspaces 
between the basal lines, the subbasal and medial lines, the discal cordi- 
form marks, and the marginal line and outer margin, are of a more dusky 
colour, and thus give the wings the appearance of being marked with 
alternately pale and dusky transverse bands. Underside also paler than in 
E. merione, with more regularly alternate pale and dark transverse bands. 

Expanse l4 to 2} inches. 

Has. N. W. India (Manpuri; Deyra Doon). In coll. F. Moore. 


ERGOLIS INDICA, 0. sp. 

Differs from typical Javanese specimens of E. ariadne in its smaller 
size. Upperside of a duller colour, the markings more obscure and com- 
paratively less sinuous. Underside with paler interspaces between the 
bands, the apical border of forewing and the marginal border of hindwing 
greyer, and comparatively broader. 

Expanse lf to lf inch. 

Has, Madras; Nilgiris; Bombay; Calcutta. In coll. F. Moore. 


Family LYCÆNIDÆ. 
Genus PARAPITHECOPS, Distant, 


PARAPITHECOPS GAURA, m. sp. 


Male and female. Upperside brown: forewing with a large white 
medial longitudinally oval spot, occupying the centre of the wing from 
middle of the disc to near the base; a small brown dentate spot at upper 
end of the cell: hindwing with the apical and upper discal area broadly 
white and traversed by pale brown veins; a slender brown submarginal 
line enclosing a marginal row of brown spots. Cilin of forewing whitish 
posteriorly, of hindwing entirely white. Underside greyish white: fore- 
wing with a submarginal line composed of slender waved brown lunules, 
and a marginal line enclosing n row of small linear spots; a slender indis- 
tinct brown streak at end of the cell, and three or four dots along the costal 
edge: hindwing with an irregular submarginal row of brown lunules, a 
marginal line enclosing a row of darker spots; a black spot at upper end 
of submarginal line, and a subbasal row of three smaller more or less dis- 
tinct black spots; a slender brown streak at end of the cell, Antennm 
black, ringed with white ; pale white bencath, third joint and tip of second 
black ; legs white, banded with black. 

Expanse d ३8, 9 lyy inch. | 

Has. Calcutta. Assam. In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta, and F. Moore. 
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Genus MEGISBA, Moore. 
MEGISBA BIKKIMA, n. Sp. 


Male. Differs from M. thwaitesii, on the upperside, in being of 
a darker violet-brown, and in the absence of the short oblique pos- 
terior white band on the forewing. Underside similarly marked to 
M. thwaitesii, except that on the forewing the black spot in middle of 
the cell is very minute, and there is a spot below the end of tho cell be- 
tween the middle and lower median veins in addition to the two dota, 
which are here placed beneath the lower median vein, whereas in M. 
thwaitesii the two latter dots, when present, are situated between the 
middle and lower medians. On the hindwing the three transverse sub- 
basal black spots are comparatively larger, the upper one with two con- 
tiguous black dots in front; the cell-spot is prolonged upward to tho 
costal vein and also has some black dots below it, the apical black spot 
is of an elongated form, and the discal macular band is composed of 
broader quadrate spots. 

Expanse { inch. 

Has. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, 


PATHALIA, n. g. 

Closely allied to Megisba : forewing comparatively longer, and less 
regularly triangular in form: hindwing somewhat narrower, and with a 
slender tail at end of lower median vein. Venation similar. Second 
joint of palpi shorter, the third joint longer and more slender. 

Type, P. albidisca. 


PATHALIA ALBIDISCA, n. sp. 


Male and female. Upperside dark violet-brown : forewing with a 
broad medial conical white patch, which extends obliquely from middle 
of the disc to posterior margin: hindwing with a broad white band cross- 
ing from the costal edge to near middle of the abdominal margin; an 
indistinct marginal row of pale-bordered brown spots. Underside grey- 
ish-white : forewing with some black spots along the costal edge, a 
brown streak at end of the cell, a discal transverse row of short oblique 
slender interrupted lunules, a submarginal sinuous line enclosing a mar- 
ginal row of indistinct spots: hindwing with a similar brown cell-streak, 
n discal zigzag series of broader lunules, a sinuous submarginal line 
enclosing the marginal row of spots, of which the penultimate is 
large and black; three equidistant subbasal black spots, a black spot on 
the abdominal margin above the lower subbasal, and a larger black spot 
at the apex ; tail in both sexes black, tipped with white. Cilin edged with 
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white. Body above black, antennm black annulated with white; palpi X 
white, tip black ; legs white with black bands. 

Expanse d +}, ? lyy inches. 

Has. Chittagong; Kurdah, Orissa; N. W. Himalaya (Capt. 
Beckett). In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 


PATHALIA MALAYA. 
Lycena malaya, Horsfiocld, Catal. Lop Mus. E. I. C. p. 70 (525), 9. 
Has. Java. (Horsfield collection.) 


Genus LOGANIA, Distant. 
LOGANIA SUBSTRIGOSA, n. Sp. 


Upperside dark violet-brown. Cilia white between the veins. Cos- 
tal edge of forewing with a minute white dot at end of the veins. 
Underside purplish white, crossed by a few ochreous-brown short strigm, 
and with a thicker streak across middle and end of the cell, and in a 
zigzag submarginal series; also a marginal series of black spots on the 
forewing, and a lunular streak on hindwing ; 8 black costal spot also on the 
hindwing ; and the outer marginal border of both wings is ochreous- 
brown. Body, antennw, and legs above brown ; palpi, legs, and abdomen 
beneath white. 


Expanse ys inch. 
Has. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


LOGANIA MARMORATA, N. Sp. 

Upperside pale purplish violet-brown : forewing with the basal half, 
curving obliquely from middle of the costa to posterior margin near the 
angle, violaceons-white: hindwing with the lower basal and discal area 
also violaceous-white: the traversing veins on both wings being pale 
violet-brown. Cilia violet-brown. Underside densely mottled with pur- 
plish violet-brown and violet-white, interspersed with black speckles, ES. 
which are most prominent in a lunular marginal fascia; a white spot at 
end of the cells. Body, antennm, and legs violet-brown. 


Expanse fg inch. i 
Has. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
' "2 LOGANIA ANDERSONIH, m. Sp. 

Female. Upperside pale violet-brown : forewing with a broad lon- 
gitudinal medial lilacine-grey band of a somewhat triangular form, dis- 
posed below the cell, the exterior border of the band being scalloped : 
hindwing with a narrow medial discal similar-coloured band. Cilia 
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alternated with white. Underside purplish lilacine-white ; both wings 
with a blackish zigzag cell streak, a transverse discal zigzag duplex 
line, and two narrow similar submarginal lines, a slender marginal line, 
and a waved interciliary line. 

Expanse l4'5 inch. 

Has. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Genus LYvcxwNrsrHES, Moore. 


LYCXENESTHES ORISSICA, n. Sp. 


Male. Smaller than DL. lycænina and L. lycambes. Upperside of 
a similar purpurascent blue. Underside pale purpurascent greyish- 
brown. Both wings with similar, but more regularly disposed, markings. 
On the hindwing the subbasal costal black spot is prominent, but the 
subbasal black spot—so conspicuous in the above species—is absent, the 
entire exterior margin being uniformly marked. 

Expanse ¥s inch. 

Hap. Orissa. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 


LYCENESTHES MEEGUIANA, n. Sp. 


Male. Upperside violet-blue : hindwing with two indistinct small 
anal blackish spots and a larger subanal spot. Underside dull greyish- 
brown; forewing with a transverse antemedial pale-bordered band, a 
short band at end of the cell, and a broken discal band, two submarginal 
pale lunular lines: hindwing with a pale-bordered subbasal band, one 
at end of the cell, and à broken curved discal band ; two submarginal pale 
sinuous lines enclosing a small anal and a large oval subanal black spot, 
both surmounted by a yellow lunule and speckled with a few metallic- 
blue scales. 

Expanse xs inch. | 

Has. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 

A much smaller species than L. bengalensis. Distinguished from it, 
on the underside, in the forewing haying the antemedial pale-bordered 
band, and in the hindwing in the more irregular and zigzag pale bands, 
and the large subanal spot. It is also distinct from L. lycana. 


Genus Lyc£NA, Fabr. 


LYCJENA CHAMANICA, n. SP. 


Female. Upperside lavender-blue ; extreme outer margin of fore- 
wing pale dusky-brown : hindwing with pale dusky-brown costal and 
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marginal border, the latter traversed by an outer row of whitish Innules. 
Cilia dusky-brown, edged with white. Underside lilacine ochreous-grey : 
forewing witha large white-bordered black lunule at end of the cell, a 
discal transverse row of six spots, and a marginal row of white-bordered 
dark brown spots, the transverse interspace between the discal and 
marginal spots also dark brown: hindwing with three straightly dis- 
posed transverse subbasal white-bordered black spots, a lunule at end 
of the cell, and a curved discal interrupted row of eight spots; छ mar- 
ginal row of rounded dark brown spots bordered by an inner dark brown 
lunular line; the anal and penultimate spot is black, speckled with 
metallic-blue scales, and surmounted by orange-yellow. 

Expanse | inch. 

Has. Chaman, S. Beluchistan (April). In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta. 

This species is quite distinct from L. bracteala, Butler. 


LYCENA NADIRA, n. Sp. 


Female. Upperside dark olivaceous violet-brown : hindwing with a 
very faint trace of paler marginal lunules. Cilia brown, edged with 
white. Underside pale olivaceous-ochreous : forewing with an olivaceous 
white-bordered large black linear spot at end of the cell, and a recurved 
transverse discal row of six spots, a submarginal row of small blackish 
dentate spots, and a marginal row of linear spots: hindwing with three 
subbasal olivaceous white-bordered black spots, a lunule at end of the 
cell, a curved discal row of eight spots, a submurginal row of small black- 
ish dentate spots, and a marginal row of short linear spots. 


Expanse l inch. 
Han. Kabul Im coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Quite distinct from L. fugitiva, Butler. 


LYCHZNA BILUCHA, mn. sp. 


Male, Upperside brilliant, glossy, opalised, lilacine cobalt-blue, the 
exterior margin with a very slender black border. Cilia brown, with 
a broad white edge. Underside pale lilacine ochreous-grey, the base of 
both wings slightly metallic-green : forewing with a small round white- 
bordered black spot in middle of the cell, a prominent streak at end of 
the cell, a transverse discal row of seven spots, and a marginal double 
row of pale brown white -bordered lunules: hindwing with a prominent 
white-bordered black spot in middle of the cell, one above it, a leas dis- 
tinct spot below it, and a narrow spot on abdominal margin, a streak at 
end of the cell, and a discal curved interrupted row of eight spots; a 
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marginal row of white-bordered narrow black spots, each surmounted by 
a black-lined reddish lunule. 

Expanse lys inch. 

Has. Chaman, S. Beluchistan (April). In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta. 


Genus Currsornanus, Hübner. 


CHRYSOPHANUS BARALACHA, n. Sp. 


Femalé. Differs from specimens of same sex of C. phleas (var. 
stygianus) taken in the neighbouring country of Lahoul. Upperside : 
forewing golden-yellow, with a blackish quadrate spot in the middle of 
the cell, a larger spot at its end, three oblique subapical spots, and three 
lower discal spots, the lowest spot being the longest and curved ; from 
the three subapical spots some black speckles proceed to the discocellular 
spot; the costal edge is very narrowly bordered with brown, and the 
exterior margin has a narrow macular brown border of half the width of 
that of the above-mentioned species: hindwing golden greyish-brown, 
with a broad pale red outer marginal band, which is very slightly inden- 
ted with black at end of the veins on its outer border, and on the inner 
border by a row of indistinct blackish spots surmounted by blue-grey 
scales, above which is a discal row of five or six smaller black spots and 
also a black lunule at end of the cell. Underside of similar colour to that 
of above species: forewing with the spots as on upperside, but pale- 
bordered, and also a spot at base of the cell, two small spots on the costa 
above the discal series, and three linear spots on exterior margin above 
the angle, these latter spots being near the margin: hindwing with less 
defined red-streaked marginal band, the discal and other spots also com- 
paratively larger. 

Expanse है हैं inch, | 

Has. Baralacha Pass (I6000 feet), Ladak. Taken in July I575H by 
Mr. L. de Nicéville. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Genus ArnNxus, Hübner. 
APHNAUS TIGRINUS, n. Sp. 


Differs from typical A. vulcanus on the upperside of the forewing in 
the more prominent red bands, which, in the female, are conspicuously 
broader; there is also n slender marginal band, more or less indistinct in 
the male, but very distinct ih the female; on the hindwing is a red mar- 

ginal band extending" from above the anal lobe partly up the exterior 
margin, this band in the female being curved and reaching the subcostal 
. 4 
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[No. L. 
vein. On the underside the bands are similar, but of a brighter red and 
with more clearly defined black borders. 

Expanse | to l} inch. 


Has. Lower Bengal, Caleutta, Maunbhoom, Orissa. 
Moore and Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


In coll. F. 


APHNXUS PEGUANUS, m. Sp. 

Male. Comparatively larger than A. lohita. Upperside similarly 
coloured, anal area dull red, the large black lobe-spot replaced by a 
few interciliary black and silver scales. Underside very pale reddish- 
ochreous; the bands dark red, somewhat narrower than in A. lohita : 
forewing with the streak at base longitudinal, narrow, and not extending 
above the costal vein; the short transverse broad end crossing the 
cell in A. lohita is here absent, the band crossing the middle of the cell is 
also shorter, the oblique discal and submarginal bands quite confluent at 
their posterior end, the inner costal band beyond the cell is short, and 
the next band is the longest, both being widely separated—whereas in 
A. lohita the inner band is the longest and the two are joined externally 
in the middle, the submarginal band is narrower, and the marginal band 
very slender: hindwing with the subbasal band composed of three well 
separated portions; anal lobe red, with a small interciliary black-speck- 
led streak; the submarginal and marginal band narrower, the latter 
being interrupted in crossing the veins. 

Expanse l% to ly inch. 

Has. Magaree, Pegu. In coll. F. Moore. 


APHNBUS HIMALAYANUS, m. sp. 

Allied to A. lohita. Male and female much larger than typical 
Javanese specimens. Upperside similarly coloured ; anal area duller red 
Underside pale creamy-yellow ; the bands similar, but of a darker purple- 
red, all comparatively broader, the marginal band conspicuously broader, 

Expanse d ls, 9 45 to lis inch. 

Has. Nepal (Ramsay), Darjiling (Eiot.) In coll. F. Moore. 

APHNMUS KHURDANUS, n. Sp. 

Male. Upperside dark brown; base’ of. 
spots black. Under 

plish brownish-ochreous ; markings very similar to those on underside of 

| parativel AL ower and more regular 
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This species belongs to the lohita-group of Aphnaus, On the 
underside the markings are extremely like those in A. trifurcatus, but 
the upperside of the forewings has no red patch, as in A. trifurcatus. The 
colour of the upperside is also of a much darker tint; and the outline of 
the forewing is comparatively more triangular. 


APHNZUS ORISSANUS, n. sp. 


Male. Forewing broader and less regularly triangular than in A, 
khurdanus ; hindwing also less produced anally, and the exterior mar- 
gin convex. Upperside dark brown; base of forewing, and hindwing, 
Blaty-blue; anal lobe red, spots black. Underside pale ochreous-yellow ; 
bands purple-red, similar to those in A. peguanus, with the marginal black 
black-streaked. 

Expanse Ilys inch. 

Has. Sonakhala and Bhatpara, Orissa. In coll. Ind. Mus., Calcutta. 


APHNEUS CONCANUS, n. Sp. 


Male and female. Nearest to the Ceylonese A. lazularius. Upper- 
side similar. Underside pale reddish-ochreous; the bands dark purple- 
red, those on the forewing similar: hindwing with the subbasal band com- 
posed of three portions, the medial discal and submarginal bands disposed 
nearer together at their costal end, the submarginal straighter, and the 
three more or less confluent at their anal end. 

Expanse lf to lf inch. 


Has. Bombay (Dr. Leith); Canara (Ward); Nilgiris (Lindsay). 
In coll. F. Moore. 


APHNJEUS NIPALICUS, n. Sp. 

Male. Upperside dusky violet-brown, the lower basal and discal 
areas dark slaty-blue; anal lobe red, the black spots speckled with 
silvery-white scales. Underside dull sulphur-yellow, the bands of a 
slightly darker somewhat purpurascent yellow ; forewing with an obliquo 
oval black ring near base of the cell, a black-lined bar across middle of 
the cell from the costal edge, an oblique discal band from the costal edge, 
broken, but not disconn que , at lower end of the cell, a short upper 
discal bar, and two shorter subapical bars beyond, a submarginal ban d 
and a slender broken lunular marginal line; all but the last traversed by 
an extremely slight silvery line; beneath the cell isa dusky brown fascia, 
und a dusky streak. also is at end of the submarginal band : hindwing 
with a small spot at Base of the cell, three transverse subbasal oval black — 
rings, a transverse médial band, broken at lower end, then bent upward 
to abdominal margin, and ending in a small ring-spot, and outer discal 
AM 
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upper band, a narrower submarginal band broken above anal angle and 
bent upward, all traversed by an extremely slight silvery line; anal lobe- 
spots large, black, surmounted by bright scarlet. 

Female. Upperside paler dusky olive-brown: forewing with sub- 
apical darker spot bordered on each side by red; basal area below the 
cell slaty-grey : hindwing with the lower basal area slaty-grey ; anal lobe- 
as in male. Underside as in male. 


Expanse उँ lf, ? lf inch. 


Han. Nepal (Ramsay). Sikkim. In coll British Museum, and 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Nearest allied to A. lunulifer. 


APHNRUS ZEBRINUS, n. Sp. 


Male. Upperside dark brown, base of wings dark brownish violet- 
blue; anal black spot large, broadly bordered with red. Female. Up- 
perside darker violet-brown, base of wings dark slaty violet-blue. 
Underside very pale ochreous, posterior border of forewing whitish. 
All the bands purplish-black, as in A. zoilus ; forewing with the extreme 
costal edge black, the bands also extending from the costal edge; basal 
streak long and joined to the black costal border, with a cross bar from 
its upper end, and a band crossing the middle of the cell (both of which 
join the strénk below the base of the cell), the oblique discal band and the 
transverse submarginal band are joined together at their lower end, and 
the two short upper discal bars are also joined together, the marginal 
band is broad with a very narrow interline between it and the submar- 
ginal band; hindwing with the upper basal streak slender, the subbasal 
band entire and continued to the angle of the discal band above the 
bright red anal area, black lobe-spots large, the discal and outer bands 

Expanse d lt, 9 lf inch. 

Has. Ceylon. In coll. British Museum. 

Nearest allied to the Andamanese species, A. zoilus. Distinguish- 
able from it by its smaller size, by the bands on the forewing all starting 
from the extreme costal edge, by the oblique discal band and the submnr- 

being brouder on both wings. 


 AFHNXEUS LILACINUB, n. ap. 


Male. Upperside brown: forewing with the basal and discal ares, 
including the cell, pale lilacine-blue ; a blackish spot at end of tho cell: 
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ochreons, with a very small silver-speckled black spot. Underside pale 
brownish-oclireous : forewing with two black rings in the cell, a band at 
end of the cell dilated beneath and extending obliquely to the sub- 
median, a ringlet spot beyond end of the cell, an upper discal inwardly 
oblique double ringlet spot and a submarginal broad chain-like band, the 
lower ends dusky, and each traversed by a black silvery streak : hind- 
wing with very indistinct traces of darker-coloured transverse subbasal, 
discal, and submarginal bands, which are traversed by silvery black 
streaks; anal spots minute, silver-speckled. The silvery streak tra- 
verses the middle of the markings, except on the submarginal band of 
both wings, where it extends along the outer border. 


Expanse, ls inch. 
Has. ? In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
EvasrA, n. g- 


Forewing short, broad, costa arched from the base, exterior margin 
| erect, convex, posterior margin long, straight; first subcostal emitted at 
two-sixths and second at one-sixth before end of the cell, second bifid 
at two-thirds from its base, fourth and fifth from end of the cell ; disco- 
E cellular very slender, erect, waved; radial from its middle; cell broad, 
extending to half length of the wing; middle median from near end of 
the cell, lower at one-third before the end, submedian straight: hind- 
L wing short, very broad, exterior margin convex and slightly sinuous, with 
| 8 single slender tail from end of lower median; costal and subcostal 
veins joined' together nt their base, costal much arched, from the junc- 
ture; cell broad, extending to half length of the wing; first subcostal 
emitted at one-fifth before end of the cell; discocellular very slender, 
erect; radial from near its middle; two upper medians from end of the 
cell, lower at one-third before the end; submedian curved, internal 
short, recurved. Body short; palpi porrect, second joint long, extend- 
ing half beyond front of the head, pilose beneath, third joint slender, 
L as long as the second; legs slender; antennm thickened at the 
end, tip blunt. 




















EUASPA MILIONIA. 
Myrina milionia, Hewitson, Illust. D. Lep. p. 5, pl. 3, fig. 90, 80 (569). 
Han. Nepal Kangra. 
E Genus HYPOLYCÆNA. 


Folder, Wien, Ent. Monats. vi, p. 203 (I862). 
Male. Wings short, broad : forewing arched at the base, posterior 


margin nearly as long as the costal. Upperside with a large glandular . 
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patch of scales extending broadly across end of the cell; four subcostal 
branches, the first emitted at two-fifths, second at one-fourth, and third 
from close before end of the cell; discocellular slender, straight ; radial 
from its middle; cell extending to more than half length of the wing; 
lower median emitted at nearly one-third and middle median from near 
end of the cell; submedian straight: hindwing short, somewhat pro- 
duced hindward, anal lobe prominent; with a slender tail from end of 
lower median and another from the submedian; costal vein much arched 
at the base ; first subcostal emitted at one-third before end of the cell ; 
the cell broad and extending to half length of the wing; discocellular 
recurved ; radial from its middle; lower median emitted at nearly onc- 
half and middle median from near end of the cell; submedian straight; 
internal recurved. Palpi porrect, second joint stout, third joint very 
long, of nearly the same length as the second; legs slender; antennm 
with a gradually thickened club. 


Type, H. tmolus, 


HYrPOLYCA£ENA TMOLUS. 


Hypolycona tmolus, Felder, Wien. Ent. Monats. vi, p. 293 (I852). Hewits., 
Ill. D. Lep. p. 49, pl. 2l, figs. 3, 6. 
Has. Philippines. 


HYPOLYCENA SIPYLUS 


Hypolycona sipylus, Feld., Reise Novara, Lep. ii, p. 242, pl. 30, figs. 5, I6. 
Hewits., Ill. D. Lep. pl. 22, figs. I8, I4. ' 
Myrina sipylus, Feld., Sitzb. Ak. Wiss. Wien, 860, p. 45l. 


Has. Amboina. 
HYPOLYCENA THARRYTAS. 


` Bypolycena tharrytas, Feld., Wien. Ent. Monats. vi, p. 294 (882), 
Hyp. sisyphus, Hewita., l. c. pl. 22, fig. II, l2. 


Has. Luzon. 


HYroLYOBNA ERYLUS, 


Polyommatus erylus, Godt., Enc. Meth. ix, p. 633, (3523) 
Amblypodia erylus, Horaf., Catal. Lep. Mus. E. I. C. p.  (829), 
 Hypolycama erylus, Hewits., Ill. D. Lep. p. 49, pl. 2], figs. , 2, 4. 
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HYPOLYCENA ANDAMANA. 


Hypolycona andamana, Moore, P. Z. 8. I87T, p. 589. 
Han. Andamans. 


HrOLYCENA THECLOIDES. 
Myrina thecloides, Feld., Wien, Ent. Monats. iv, p. 395 —0) 
Has. Malacca, Singapore. 


HyroLYCXENA ASTYLA. 


Hypolycama astyla, Feld., Wien.,Ent. Monats. vi, p. 204 (I862) ; Reise Novara 
Lop. ii, p. 243, pl. 30, figs. 7. l8, 


Hap. Philippines. 
D&UPADIA, n. g- 


Differs from typical Hypolycena in the more triangular form of 
forewing, the costa being longer and more regularly convex, the exterior 
margin more oblique, and the posterior margin shorter and convex to- 
wards the base: hindwing somewhat shorter, the costa being very con- 
vex in the middle, the exterior margin truncated from the middle me- 
dian, the male on the upperside with a prominent glandular patch of 
scales between the costal and subcostal veins, and with three tails, the 
middle one being long the others short. Second joint of palpi much 
longer and the third shorter and stouter. 

Type, D. ravindra (Myrina ravindra, Horsf.). 


DRUPADIA BOISDUVALI, n. sp. 
Myrina lixias, Boisd., Spec. Gen. Lop. Pap. pl. 22, fig. 2 ठ (nec Fabr.). 

Male. Upperside: forewing purplish violet-brown, with a broad 
oblique transverse discal almost quadrate red band : hind wing cobalt-blue» 
darkest and purplish-violaceous anteriorly ; costal border and abdominal 
margin violet-brown ; cilia and tails edged with white. 

Female, Upperside: forewing somewhat paler brown, the red band 
of the same width and quadrangular form asin male: hindwing pale 
violet-brown, the discal area somewhat red-streaked ; above the tails are 
four black spots surmounted by lilac scales. 

Underside : forewing ochreous-red, with a brighter red pale-bordered 
streak at base of the cell, a band across middle of the cell, another at its 
end, and a similar discal band which has a slightly dusky lunulated bor- 
der at the upper outer end, a submarginal slender black slightly sinuous 
line: hindwing white, the costal border and apex being slightly red, with 
the basal and subbasal spots entirely black, a duplex slender black streak 
at end of the cell, a similar one above it, a discal zigzag duplex line, and 
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a single black submarginal line; a large anal and a subanal black spot me 3 
surmounted by metallic-blue scales, which also traverse the intervening 
subanal space 


Expanse 9 lj inch. 
Has. Moulmein; Mergui. In coll F. Moore and Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ` 
Drupadia lisias (Pap. lisias, Fabr.) badly figured in Donovan's Ins 
of India, pl. 40, fig. l, —is distinct from the above. Both sexes of the 
type of D. lisias are in the British Museum Collection. 


DRUPADIA FABRICI, m. 8p 

Female. Upperside: forewing violet-brown, with a slightly broader 
and more irregular-shaped oblique medial red band than in female of - 
typical D. lisias, the band also having its outer border scalloped - 
hindwing paler brown, with grey-bordered anal marginal spots Under- 
side also differs from D. lísías in the apical nrea of forewing being 
suffused with a dusky tint; at the base of the cell is a small round pale- - 
bordered spot, not an elongated triangular mark as in D. lisias, the : 
short band crossing the middle of the cell is black, the streak at end of 
the cell is more distinct, the transverse discal band black-lined and black- 
ish internally at upper end, the submarginal line also being broader and 
more prominent: hindwing with the markings less prominent than in * 
D. lisias, the basal bar shorter, the outer costal narrow streak further “ioe | 
from the second, the first bar between the subcostala being midway be-,, 
low the two outer costals, the three subbasal spots are small and widely 7 ~ 
separated, the bar at end of the cell and the spot beneath it are pale- &: 
centred, the zigzag discal interrupted band is composed of duplex streaks, 
which are wide apart with the interspace white, 

Expanse 9 lis inch. | à | 

Has. Mergui. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, = 


CHLIARIA, n. g 
Male. Wings small: forewing triangular; costa gently arched ; 
P exterior margin oblique, posterior margin straight; four subcostal 
* branches, first emitted at one-third before end of the cell and slightly 
^u touching the costal vein near. its end; second and third branches at 
nal distances apart ; cell extending to nearly half length of the wing; - 
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l $ the base; first subcostal from near end of the cell; discocellular ex- 
tremely slender, oblique; radial from its middle; two upper medians 
from end of the cell, lower at nearly one-half before the end; submedian 
straight; internal recurved ; a slender tail from end of lower median and 

- another from the submedian. Palpi porrect, second joint stout, third 
joint very slender; antenne with a short spatular club. 


Type, C. othona. 
CHLIARIA OTHONA. 
Hypolycena othona, Howits., Mast. D. Lep. p. 50, pl. 22, fig. ।7, uä (2865). 
Has. Darjiling. Khasia Hills 
P CHLIARIA ELTOLA. 
Hypolyewna eltola, Hewits., Ilust. D. Lep- Suppl. p. I4, pl. 5, fig. 37, 35 (869)- 
Has. Andamans. 


eke 
= CHLIARIA KINA. 
: jg Pn Hypolycana kina, Hewits., Ilust. D. Lep. Suppl. p. 73, pl. 5, fig. 32, 34 (I852). 
r4 à * ‘Has. Sikkim. Nepal. 
2i Pa CHLIARIA CHANDRANA. 
i * Hypolycona chandrana, Moore, P. Z. S. I8382, p. 249, pl. xi, fig. 2, Za. 
d m^ Has. Lahul, N. W. Himalaya. 
छ CHLIARIA CACHARA. 
i b: Hypolycona cachara, Moore, P. Z. S. Ss, p. 527, pl. xlix. fig. 6. 
r मो Has. Cachar. 
: y | CHLIARLA NILGIRICA. 


Hypolycona nilgirica, Moore, P. Z. 8. ISS3, p. 527, pl. xlix, fig. 8. 
Has. Nilgiris. 


SiNTHUSA, n. g. 






Male. Wings small : forewing somewhat broad, costa arched at the 
है base, apex pointed, exterior margin slightly oblique and convex, posterior 
margin convex near the base; subcostal vein five-branched, first branch 
emitted at nearly one-half, second at one-fourth, and third from near the 
end of the cell, third bifid near its end; cell extending to half length of 
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the wing; discocellular slender; radial from its middle; lower median 
at more than one-third and middle median from near end of the cell ; 
submedian straight: hindwing short, broad, costa arched in the middle, 
exterior margin with a single slender tail from end of lower median ; 
cell broad, triangular, extending half the wing; first subcostal at one- 
half before end of the cell; discocellular oblique, slender ; radial from 
its middle; lower median at nearly one-half and middle median from 
near end of the cell; submedian and internal veins recurved. Palpi 
porrect, second joint long, third joint short, slender, pointed; antennæ 
with a large thick pointed club. 
Type, S. nasaka. 


SINTHUSA NASAKA. 


Thecla naraka, Horsfield, Catal. Lep. Mus. E. I. C. p. 0 (829). 
Deudoria nasaka, Hewite., lust, D. Lep. pl. 5, fig. 45, 46. 


Has. Java. 


SINTHUSA MALIKA. 


Thecla malika, Horsfield, Catal. Lep. Mus. E. I. C. p. 90 (829) 
Dipsas malika, Moore, Catal. Lop. Mus. E. I. C. I. pl. l a., fig. 5 (I857) 
Myrina malika, Hewits,, Hlust. D. Lep. pl. I8, fig. 4I—43 


Has. Java. Sumatra. 


SINTHUSA GEOTEI. . 


Hypolycama grotei, Moore, P. Z. 8. 3883, p. $27, pl. 49, fig. 5. 
Han. N.E. Bengal (Grote). 


Genus lIoraus. 
Hübner, Verz. bek. Schmett. p. Si (I8l6 8) 
Male. Forewing short, — broad ; very much arched from the 
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hindwing short, lengthened hindward; costa very convex, apex almost 
angular, exterior margin very oblique and sinuous, lobate at anal angle, 
furnished with two short slender tails; on the upperside is a subcostal 
glandular patch of scales ; costal and subcostal veins joined together for 
a short distance at their base, widely separated beyond, costal much 
arched from the basal juncture; cell broad, triangular; two subcostal 
branches, first emitted at one-third before end of the cell; discocellulars 
very oblique ; radial from near their middle ; two upper medians from end 
of the cell, lower at one-third before the end ; median straight ; internal 
short. Body moderate; palpi ascending, second joint long, ascending 
above level of the eyes, third joint half its length, slender; legs slender ; 
antenne slender, gradually thickened to end, tip pointed. 


Type, I. helius (helius, Fabr.; Hewits., Ill. D. L. Suppl. pl. 4, £3.) 


The typical species of Jolaus are African. The characters of the 
genus are here given for comparison with its Asiatic allies. 


CorHANTA, n. g. 


Forewing broad, costa arched, exterior margin slightly convex, 
posterior margin nearly straight; cell broad, extending to half length 
of the wing, costal vein extending to half the margin; first subcos- 
tal emitted ‘at two-fifths and second at one-fourth before end of the cell, 
third bifid at nearly two-thirds from the base ; discocellular slender, 
slightly bent outward in the middle; the radial from its angle; lower 
median at one-third and middle median from close before end of the 
cell: submedian straight: hindwing broad, costa abruptly arched at 
the base, apex convex, exterior margin oblique and sinuous from middle 
median, anal angle lobed, with a slender tail from lower median and 
another from submedian; costal and subcostal joined together for a 
short distance at the base, the costal much arched from above the june- 
ture, and extending to the apex; first subcostal emitted at one-fifth be- 
fore end of the cell ; discocellular outwardly oblique and bent outward at 
the middle; the radial from its angle; cell broad, extending to nearly 
half the wing; lower median at one-third and middle median from im- 
mediately before end of the cell; snbmedian straight ; internal recurved. 
Body short, thick; palpi porrect, second joint long, extending half length 
beyond the eyes, third joint slender, slightly fusiform, nearly half length 
of the second; antennm short, stout, with a gradually thickened club; 
legs short. 

Type, C. illurgis. 
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CorHANTA ILLUKGIS. 
Tolaus Murgis, Hewitson, Inst. D. Lep. Suppl. p. 20, pl. 4, fig. 37, 38 (ISDN). 


Han. Darjiling. 


COPHANTA MACULATA. 
Iolaus maculatus, Hewits., Must. D. Lep. p. 47, pl. 2, fig. 20, 30 305). 
Har. Silhet. Darjeeling. 


DACALANA, m. g. 


Male.  Forewing comparatively more triangular than in typical 
Iolaus (T. helius), the exterior margin being somewhat oblique, and the 
posterior margin shorter; venation similar; on the upperside of the 
typical species, between the medinn and submedian veins, is a tuft of fine 
hairs covering a small glandular-scaled spot, and on the underside there 
is also a tuft of hairs on the middle of the posterior margin: hindwing 
comparatively broader, being less produced hindward, the apex more 
convex, and the glandular subcostal spot less prominent, 

Type, D. vidura (Amblyp. vidura). 


DACALANA VIDURA. 


Amblypodia vidura, Horsf., Catal. Lep. Mus. E. I. C. p. UIS, pl. I, fig. 6, 6a. ७, 
(829). 


Han. Java. Borneo. 


DACALANA BUEMANA, n. sp. 


From typical Javan D. vidura, this differs in the darker blue of the 
upperside, The colour of the underside is also brighter and of an 
ochreous-brown tint, the transverse white band is somewhat broader, the 
submarginal black line composed of short curved portions between tho 
veins, and the whole series forms a more curved line in crossing each 
wing ; the black subanal and lobe-spot is slightly smaller, and the former 
is but very slightly surmounted with red, 

Expanse d lf inch. 

Han. Monlmein. In coll. British Museum. 


DACALANA COTYS. 
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Genus Prarara, Moore. 


PRATAPA BHOTEA, n. 8p. 


Female. Upperside purpurascent greyish-blue: forewing with the 
anterior margin from the costal vein, the apex broadly, and the exterior 
margin violet-brown ; cilia grey: hindwing with a marginal row of nar- 
row violet-black spots ending ina red anal lobe-spot; a slender black 
marginal line; cilia greyish-white; the two tails black with white 
cilia. 

Underside glossy purpurascent greyish-white: forewing with an 
indistinct darker bluish-grey streak at end of the cell, and two slender 
lunular fascim along exterior margin; a transverse discal slender promi- 
nent black broken sinuous line: hindwing with a similar cell streak and 
outer marginal fascim, the latter darkest at anal end; a jet black anal 
lobe-spot, on which are a few scarlet scales and some turquoise-blue 
scales along its inner border; a transverse discal zigzag slender black 
broken line ending upward above the anal lobe. 

Expanse l} inch. à 

Has. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


REMELANA, n. g. 


Male. Forewing less triangular than in Tajuria (T. longinus, Fabr.), 
the costal margin more abruptly arched at the base, exterior margin 
slightly convex, posterior angle rounded: hindwing broader and less 
produeed hindward ; costa less arched at the base, very convex externnl- 
ly, with a slender tail from end of lower median and another from the 
submedian, abdominal margin short, Palpi shorter, second joint stouter, 
and third joint longer; antennæ shorter, tip shorter and more regularly 
clavate. Venation similar 


' Type, R. jangala. 


REMELANA JANGALA. 


Amblypodia jangala, Horsfield, Catal. Lop. Mux, E. I. C. p. IIä (Is25), 9; Moore, 
Á p. 40, pl. la, f. II. d. 


Hans. Java. N. E. Bengal. 


HEMELANA TRAVANA. 
Myrina travana, Howitson, Illust. D. Lep. p. 38, pl. I7, f. 59-60 (IBG5) d. 
Har. Sumatra Singapore, Borneo, 
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APPORASA, n. g. 


From Thaduka this differs in the forewing having the exterior 
margin biangulated and produced outward below the apex. In the 
hindwing the costa is longer, arched at the base, and produced to an 
upward angle at the npex; the exterior margin is deeply scalloped ; it 
also has three shorter tails. Palpi long, porrect, second joint extending 
two-thirds beyond the eyes, third joint also long and slender, being half 
the length of second; antennm stouter and blunt nt tip. 


APPORASA ATKINSONI. 


Amblypodia atkinsoni, Hewits., Catal. Lyo, Brit. Mus. p. 3. pl. 8, fig. 92, 03 
062). 


Has. Moulmein. 


SATADRA, n. g. 


Forewing comparatively longer and narrower than in typical Pan- 


chala, the costa abruptly arched at the base, exterior margin oblique: 
hindwing slightly but regularly arched along the costa, apex very con- 
vox, exterior margin oblique, with छ slender tail at end of lower median 
vein and a point at end of both the middle median and submedian. 
Venation similar to that of Panchala. 

Type, S. atraz. 

SATADRA ALEA. 
Amblypodia alea, Hewits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. p.23, pl. 7, fig. 79, 8 (2802), 
Has. India. 


SATADRA SELTA. 

Amblypodia selta, Hewits., Ill. D. Lep. p. l4. pl. 3a, f. 36, 37 (869). 
SATADRA AGARA. 

Amblypodia agaba, Hewits., Catal. Lyo. B. M. p. 8, pl. 4, f. 39, 40 (I852), 


In the Hewitson Cabinet this species is placed under S. चाला, 
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‘ ' ^ 
N SATADRA BAZALUS. s D 
Amblypodia bazalus, Hewits., Catal. Lye. B. M. pl. 4, fig. 37, 38 (L862) d . F 
N ॥ 

Hans. Nepal. 


SATADRA ATRAX. 
Amblypodia atrar, Hewita., Catal. Lyc. B. M.p.l9, pl. 7, fig. 80, 82 (I802). 
Han. Nepal, 


SATADRA ANTHELUS. 
Amblypodia anthelus, Doubleday and Hewita., Gen. D. L. p. 74, f. 6 (853) . 
Hewits., Catal. Lye. B. M. pl. 3, f. 23. 24. 
Han. Moulmein. 


* M Lj 
è > 
a! " 
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SSATADRA CANARAICA, n. sp. 


Allied to S. alea. (Amblypodia alea, Hewits). Male and female. 
Upperside of a more purplish violet-blue than in S. alea, the marginal 
black border comparatively narrower in the male. Underside of a darker 
à purplish violet-brown : forewing with the basal spots darker, the two 
E cell-spots very small and round, the discocellular spot and the two below 
: the cell narrower, the transverse discal band regular and not broken on 
| | the upper median vein, the submarginal and marginal lunules obsoles- 

cent: hindwing with the basal and subbasal spots darker and very small 
(i the discal zigzag band narrower and less distinct, the submarginal and 
। marginal lunules obsolescent; anal angle less speckled with metallic- 
green scales, the anal black spot only present. 
» Expanse d lg, 9 lj inch. 
M Has. Canara, S. India (Ward). In coll. F. Moore. 

In S. alea the underside is uniformly purplish-brown, the markings 
all of a regular colour and distinctly lined with pale purplish-white. 














SATADRA CHOLA, n. sp. 


Closely allied to S. areste (Amblypodia areste, Hewits.). Male 
Upperside of a comparatively darker purplish blue, the marginal black 
borders being one half less the width. Female. Upperside also with the 
blue area extending comparatively more over the disc. Underside : fore- 
wing more dusky olive-brown in colour, with much narrower whitish 

 cell-streak, quadrate spot beneath it, and transverse discal band, the 
s outer band being more defined: hindwing with similarly disposed 
WE markings except that the subbasal band is very broad and entire (not 
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macular as in S. a reste) , and the markings are all of a dark somewhat 
aenescent-brown, with pale pinkish-white borders nnd the interspaces 
pale pinkish violet colour (not grey as in jS. areste) ; nt the anal angle ia 
a marginal black spot and another between the middle and lower median 
veins, both spots and the intervening marginal space speckled with me- 
tallic-green scales. 

Expanse 6 9 ls inch. 

Has. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Caleutta, and F. Moore. 


SATADEA LAZULA, n. Sp. 


Male. Upperside of both wings entirely ultramarine-blue ; the ex- 
treme costal edge of forewing, the costal and abdominal borders of hind- 
wing, and the cilia being black. 

Female. Dark violet-brown, the forewing with ultramarine-blue 
within the cell and obliquely below on the disc, and narrowly on middle 
of the hindwing from base of the cell. Underside dark purple-brown : 
forewing with similarly disposed but broader markings than those in 
S. chola, the two outer bands purplish-violet : hindwing dark purple- 
brown, with similar markings to those in S. chola, the discal bands con- 
tinuous, the interspaces brighter pink, the anal marginal spots small and 
more numerously green-speckled. 


Expanse li inch. í 
Has. Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 


SATADRA PATUNA, n. Sp. 


Female. Smaller than S. lazula. Upperside dark violet-brown, 
the basal and discal areas purplish-blue, paler than in S. lazula, but 
disposed as in female of that species. Underside purplish-brown : fore- 
wing with similarly disposed cell, streak, discal band, and lower quadrate 
patches, but of a pale ochreous colour: hindwing with the basal area 
broadly and entirely dark bright purple-brown (more like that of typi- 

Ma cal S. apidanus), which merges into a transverse broad pale purplish- 
Y ochreous inner discal fascia, and again into a dark purplish-brown outer 
discal fascia, the outer border of the wing being broadly pale purplish- 
n. brown; across the disc are traced two series of indistinct brown-lined 

| nnrks, which are similarly disposed to, but are less continuous than, those 
५१ in S. larula; an indistinct brown marginal lunular line, but no metallio 
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SATADRA ORCA. 
Amblypodia ceca, Hewits,, Ill. D. Lop. p. 24, pl. 4, fig. 28 (863), 
Has. Borneo (Sarawak). 


SATADEA ARESTE. 
Amblypodia areste, Hewita. Catal. Lyc. B. M. pl. 5. f. 43, 44 (862). 
Has. Darjiling. 


> 
SATADRA FULGIDA. 
Amblypodia fulgida, Hewits,, Ill. D. Lep. p. Il, pl. 5, fig. 32 (I863), 
ie Has. [? Philippines]. N. India. 


a 
| SATADRA CHINENSIS. 
Arhopala chinensis, Fold., Reise Novara Lep. ii, p. 23L, pl. 29, f. I0 (2865). 
Has. China. 
SATADRA DIARDI. 
Amblypodia diardi, Hewits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. p. 9, pl. 5, f. ५।, 42, (862). 
| Has. Penang. Singapore. 
* SATADRA APIDANUS, 


Papilio apidanus, Cram., Pap. Exot. ii. pl. I37.f. F. G. (779). 
Amblypodia apidanus, Horsf., Catal. Lep. Mus. E. I. C. p. l00 (IS29), 


Has. Java. Sumatra. Borneo. 


SATADRA ABSENS. 
Amblypodia absens, Hewits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. p. 9, pl. 5, f. Sl, 52 (I852). 
^ | Has. Darjiling. 
SATADRA ZETA, 
j4 Amblypodia seta, Moore, P. Z. 5. l877, p. 590, pl. 58, f. 6. 
r Ham Andamans. ॥ 


ACESINA, n. g- 

| Forewing with the costa less arched than in Panchala, apex less 

f ॥ pointed, exterior margin more oblique, and waved; fourth subcostal vein 
j emitted further from end of the third : hindwing not so broad or quadrate 

* án shape, the costa but slightly arvhed from the base, exterior margin 
Ls more oblique and regularly convex, with a slender tail one-fourth of an 

a an inch long from end of lower median vein ; abdominal margin shorter. 
न Antennal club somewhat shorter. 

Type, A. paraganesa, 

6 
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" ACESINA PARAGANESA. 


Amblypodia paraganesa, De Nicéville, Journ. Asiat, Soc. Bengal, १६७१, p. 63, 
Panchala paraganesa, Moore, P. Z. S. L883, p. 530. 
Amblypodia ganesa, Howits., Catal. Lyc. B. M. pl. 7, f. 72 (862). 


b Has. Nepal. 


" DARASANA, n. g, 

Forewing short, broad, triangular; apex acute, exterior margin very 
slightly oblique, posterior angle somewhat rounded : hindwing short, 
broad; costa arched towards the base, exterior margin very convex; no 
tail. Antenne slender. 


Type, D. perimuta. 





DARASANA PERIMUTA. " 
Amblypodia perimuta, Moore, Catal. Lep. Mus. E, I. C. I. p. 42 (887). Howits. 
Catal. Lyc. B. M. p. IS, pl. 6, fig. 65, 66. 


Has. Khasia Hills. Magaree, Pegu. 


DARASANA NEWARA, n. sp. 


Upperside violet-brown: forewing with the basal and discal area ^ 
purplish violet-blue, which extends also above the cell to near the costal 
edge, the outer brown border being about one-tenth of an inch in width: 
hindwing with the basal area purplish violet-blue, the onter border being 
two-tenths of an inch in width. Underside pale-brown ; with faint traces 
of pale-bordered marks within and beneath the cell, at its end, and a 
more distinct narrow macular discal and submarginal lunular band: 
hindwing with four indistinct pale-bordered darker brown basal spots, 
a similar subbasal series, a discal broken band, and marginal double 


lunular band. 
Expanse ly inch. । | 
Has. Nepal (Genl. Ramsay). In Coll. F. Moore. f 
É Genus NARATHURA, Moore. i 
NARATHURA ROONA, n. sp. | 
। Closely allied to, but smaller than N aroa (Amblypodia aroa, Hewit- 
T son, Ill. D. Lep. p. I8, pl. 2, f. I2), from Sumatra. Female. Upperside 
= dark violet-brown, costal edge and cilia paler: forewing with the basal 





violet-blue. Underside of a similar tint of brown to that in N. aroa, mark- 
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the cell-spots are smaller and oval in shape, and the discal band broader ; 
on the hindwing the basal spots are more rounded, the discal band more 
conspicuous and less zigzag in shape, and the submarginal and marginal. 
lunular line more distinctly formed ; at the anal angle is a black spot and 
another between the median veins, the spots and intervening space being 
speckled with metallic-green scales. 

Expanse l} inch. 

Has. Andaman Isles. In coll. Indian Müseum, Calcutta, and British 
Museum (Hewitson Cabinet). 


Genus AwBLYrODIA, Horsfield. 


AMBLYPODIA ANDERSONIH, n. Sp. 


Male. Smaller than A. faooana. Upperside of a similar tint of. 
ultramarine-blue; both wings with a much narrower black marginal 
border. Underside much darker-coloured, but similarly marked, 

Expanse lf inch. 

Has, Sampu, Mergui (Dr. Anderson). In coll. Tnd. Mns., Calcutta. 


Family PAPILIONIDÆ. 
Subfamily PIERINS., 
Genus CATOPHAGA, Hübner. 


CATOPHAGA WARDH, n. Sp. 


Allied to the South Indian and Ceylonese C. neombo. Male and 
female of much larger size, v 

Male, Upperside olivaceous-white : forewing with a broad black 
apical band extending from middle of the costa to near the posterior 
angle, the band traversed by a curved subapical row of five small white 
spots, the inner border of the band excavated below the costa to below 
the second upper spot, then bulged inward to the dise in front of the two 
lower spots, concave below the middle median to lower median, below 
which the end of the band is imperfect and terminates on the submedian ; 
base of wing broadly grey and sparsely speckled with minute black 
&cales on base of the costa: hind wing with a marginal series of broad 
black confluent dentate spots, which decrease in width from the costa. 
Underside: forewing olivaceous-white, apex pale yellow, with a curved 
black subapical band similar to the inner portion on the upperside : hind- 
wing pale yellow throughout. 

Female. Upperside of a darker tint of olivaceous-white than in 
male: forewing with a broader black apical band, which is traversed by 








* 
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three subapical white spots, the inner border of the band being less exca- 
vated below the costa, the excavated space being shorter and angular on 
the middle median, more deeply concave beneath it, and the end entirely 
black to the submedian vein: hindwing with a broader continuous black 
band, the inner border of which is acutely dentated. Underside: fore- 
wing with the basal area tinged with yellow, the discal area olivaceous- 
white, and the apex glossy olivaceous-white ; a broad curved subapical 
black band corresponding to the inner portion on the upperside : hind- 
wing entirely pale glossy olivaceous-white. 

Expanse d, ? 28 inches. 

Has. Coonoor, Nilgiris, S. India (Ward and Lindsay). In coll. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. Moore. 


: CATOPHAGA ROEPSTORFFIT, mn. sp. 


Male. Upperside white: forewing slightly grey and sparsely black- 
scaled along base of costal border; a black-speckled spot between upper 
and middle median veins. Hindwing immaculate. Underside: fore- 
wing white, apex very pale yellow; the black-speckled spot as above: 
hindwing very pale yellow. 

Expanse 2# inches. 

Han. Nicobar Isles. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Near to C. paulina. Male. Differs from the same sex of that spe- 
cies in the entire absence of the blackish apical margin on the forewing, 
and in the presence of the discal spot. 


Genus Ixias, Hübner. 
IXIAS GANDUCA, n. sp. 


Male and female. Upperside deep sulphur-yellow : male : forewing 
with the apex brownish black traversed by a moderately broad orange- 
red subapical band, the inner border of the band being very slightly 
edged with black : hindwing with a very slender black-speckled marginal 
band. 

Female : forewing with a narrower and more irregulnr-bordered sub- 
apical band, which is slightly tinged with orange-yellow, the inner border 
of the band is broadly black across end of the cell, and from the upper 
median to the indentation of the lower portion of the band the border 
consists of a very slender black-speckled line, the lower portion of the 
band is indented with black, the next upper interspace has a medial black 

spot, Cm: and the third upper interspace is. broken by a large black spot: 
hindwing with a broader dentate-bordered black marginal band. — 
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side of both sexes ochreous-yellow, palest on base of the forewing; both 
wings with sparsely disposed slender brown strigm: forewing with a 
blackish spot at end of the cell, a transverse discal row of purple-brown- 
speckled spots with white centres: hindwing with a similar white-centred 
purple-brown-speckled costal spot and row of discal spots, the second and 
third upper spots being the largest: a brown dot also at end of the cell. 

Expanse d 2, 9 2} inches. 

Hap. Calcutta (February). In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Nearest to, but distinct from, 7. moulmeinensis. The male differs 
Írom it above in the comparatively narrower orange-red band and its less 
black inner border. The female also is quite different from the same 
sex of that species. 


Genus IpwaA:, Boisd. 
TpMAIS SURYA, n. Sp. 


Nearest to J. ortens. Male larger, upperside much brighter-colour- 
ed, the black apical band broader, and is traversed by three spots only, 
which are comparatively shorter; the marginal spots are more prominent, 
the black inner border terminating on the upper median asin J. oriens ; 
below the three subapical spots are two black spots. Cell-spot on fore- 
wing three times the size of that in T. oriens on both the upper and 
underside : hindwing with six marginal black spots, larger than in J, 
oriens, Underside much brighter-coloured than in I. oriens; base of 
both wings deep yellow, the outer borders broadly suffused with orange- 
red, the discal macular band similar but much less prominent on the 
hindwing. 

Expanse 4 8 inch. 

Han. Sonakhala, Orissa. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Genus MascirivM, Hübner. 
MANCIPIUM NAGANUM, n. sp. ' 

Male. Upperside pale yellowish-white ; forewing with the base of 
the costal border sparsely black-speckled ; a black band at the apex, the 
inner border of the band being curved, slightly irregular, and termina- 
ting at the middle median vein; a small black discal spot between the 
upper and middle medians, and a slight black-speckled spot at lower end 
of the cell. Underside; forewing white, with the apex pale yellow, the 
discal and discocellular spot as on upperside: hindwing yellow. 

Expanse 2 inches. ७ 

Has. Naga Hills, Assum. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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Genus Arpas, Hübner. 


APPIAS AMBOIDES, n. Sp. 


Male. Upperside white: forewing with a narrow apical black band. 
Underside : forewing white, the costal border, and apex corresponding to 
the band on npperside, pale brownish-ochreous: hindwing entirely palo 
brownish-ochreous, with a slight indistinct dusky fascia extending from 
the base along the subcostal and median vein. 

Expanse lj inch. 

Has. Silhet. Dihung, Assam. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
and F. Moore. 


Genus Hiroscrirta, Hübner. 


HIPOSCRITIA IMDECILIS, n. Sp. 


Male. Upperside white : forewing with a black-speckled apical band, 
which is traversed by four subapical white spots. Underside: forewing 
white, with the apex ochreous-white and slightly speckled with ochreous- 
brown scales: hindwing ochreous-white, sparsely speckled with ochreous- 
brown scales with slight traces of their clustering on the anterior margin 
near end of the costal and subcostal veins and across the disc in an indis- 
tinct zigzag fascia; n small blackish spot at end of the cell. 

Expanse 3 डु to 2 inches. 

Han. Silhet; Assam. In coll Indian Museum, Calentta, and 
F. Moore. 

Allied both to JT. indra nnd to H. mahana., Distinguished from 
the latter by its smaller size. Forewing with paler and less defined black- 
ish apical band. No subapical curved black fascia on the underside, 


Subfamily PAPILIONINZ. 
Genus PAPILIO, Linn. 


PAPILIO LADAKENSIS, n. Sp. 


Male. Distinguished from the N. W. Himalayan P. asiaticus by 
the absence of the elongated tail on the hindwing, which in this form is 
reduced to a short point but little more acute than the anal angle. The 
forewing is comparatively narrower, and the hindwing is less convex and 
with less acutely sinuous exterior margin. On the upperside the yellow 

and 
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also comparatively narrower and with more slender intervening black 
veins ; the marginal row of spots is broader, and the intervening trans- 
verse discal area is narrower: hindwing with the outer border of the 
yellow basal area excavated between the veins, the marginal spots shorter 
and somewhat broader, the anal lobe-spot also smaller and broader, 


Expanse 3} inches. 
Has. Tarhsam, Ladak. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


PAPILIO SIKKIMENSIS, n. sp. 


Differs from N. W. Himalayan and Nepalese specimens of P. asiati- 
cus in the very much darker black colour of the upperside ; and in the 
forewing having the yellow cell-bands quadrate in form, the discal band 
composed of smaller and shorter portions, and the area intervening be- 
tween the band and the marginal spots broader. On the hindwing, the 
veins are broadly black-lined, the abdominal border also black and leav- 
ing but a small subanal lunule; the discal margin of the yellow area 
has a more regularly scalloped edge, and there is also a broader discal 
area intervening between it and the marginal spots; the crimson anal 
lobe-spot is smaller, narrower, and has a lower retort-like black spot. 

Expanse 2$ to 3Ẹ inches. 

Has. Sikkim (Elwes). 


Family HESPERIIDZE. 
CurirHA, m. g- 


Male. Forewing elongated, triangular, costa arched at the base, 
exterior margin oblique, posterior margin convex towards the base; first 
subcostal emitted at nearly one-half before end of the cell, the branches 
at equal distance apart; cell extending to nearly two-thirds length of 
the wing; discocellular almost erect, slightly bent close to upper end 
and below the middle; upper radial from the angle near subcostal, lower 
radial from the angle below the middle; the middle median at one-sixth, 
and lower median at four-sixths before end of the cell, submedian undu- 
lated; on the underside of the forewing is a short, broad, nacreous patch 
on the middle of posterior margin, across which the submedian is lined 
, rough scales, and from near the base of the margin projects a broad 
pencil of long rigid hairs: hindwing short, costa very much arched from 
the base, apex rounded ; costal vein extending to near apex, forked at 
its base; subcostal bent upward and slightly joined to costal close to tho 
base, subcostal two-branched, first branch from close to end of the cell ; 
discocellular very slender, slightly oblique and concave ; cell extending 
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to nearly half the wing, of equal width throughout; middle median from 
near end of the cell, lower at more than one-half before the end, the 
portion from the middle median to lower median distorted and extending 
beneath a drum-like glandular sac, which ertends upward in a circilar 
form within the cell from base of lower median, the sac, or drum, as seen 
from the upperside, is flat, with a well-defined circular rim, and on the 
underside, it stands out from the surface in a corrugated circular form ; 
no radial present; submedian straight ; internal vein curved. 

Thorax stout; antenne with a slender club. | 


Type, O. tympanifera. 
७ CUPITHA PUEREEA. ^» 


Pamphila Purreea, Moore, P. Z. S. I877, p. 564, pl. 58, fig. l0, 2. Wood- 
Mason, Journ. Asiat. Soc. Bengal, I8Sl, p. 26) 


Has. South Andaman 


CUPITHA TYMPANIFEEA, n. sp. २ 


Male. Upperside dark violet-brown ; forewing with a broad gam- 
boge-yellow basal costal band, and an oblique discal sinuous-bordered | 


band extending upward from near base of the posterior margin to near aa 
the apex: hindwing with a broad transverse discal yellow band extend- be, 
ing from near the abdominal margin to near the apex and thence upward ३ 


along the costal border. Cilia yellow. Body brown; abdomen with 
yellow bands. Underside deep gamboge-yellow : forewing with a short | 
ochreous-brown streak extending longitudinally from the base to end of | 
the cell, and a broad patch at the posterior angle: hindwing with a E 
similarly coloured speckled patch near anal angle ascending upward from i 
end of submedian vein. Palpi and legs yellow, antennæ annulated with 
yellow. 

Expanse ¢ lf 

Has. Magaree, Pegu. In coll. F. Moore, 

This is a comparatively larger insect than O. pwrreea ; the bands on 
the forewing are broader and with more irregular borders, the bands on 
the hindwing are also broader. 3 

Genus PLESIONEURA, Felder. 


PLESIONEURA MUNDA, n. Bp. | 
Male and female. Upperside olive-brown: forewing with an ob» 
lique transverse discal semidiaphanous white band, similar to, but more — — 
te compact than that in P. leucocera, the apex-spot starting from above tho 
: F lower large spots, the small one beneath, as well ns DA 
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second lower spot between the median and submedian only being apart 
from the rest; three subapical conjoined white spots and two minute 
lower dots; cilia very faintly alternated brownish-white : hindwing 
uniformly olive-brown: cilia deeply alternated with white. Underside 
paler than above: forewing marked the same: hindwing numeronsly 
speckled with olive-green scales towards abdominal margin; an olive- 
green-speckled lunule at end of the cell. 
Expanse 3 है inch. 


Has. Simla (Lang). In coll. F. Moore. 


Genus SUASTUS, Moore. 
SUASTUS ADITUS, n. Sp. 


Male. Upperside dark violet-brown : forewing with two small qua- 
drate yellow spots at end of the cell, a larger spot immediately beneath 
end of the cell between the middle and lower medians, and a small spot 
between the base of upper and middle medians; between the lower 
median and submedian is a very slight trace of an opaque yellowish 
streak; cilia edged with grey. Underside paler brown: forewing with 
the spots as above, and a whitish discal pateh below them : hindwing 
speckled with olive-grey scales, which are most thickly disposed along 
the abdominal border and form a distinct line along the submedian vein ; 
two dark brown discal spots, one being situated between the middle and 
lower medians, the other between the latter and submedian. Body, pal- 
pi, and legs beneath olivaceous-grey. 

Expanse inch. 

Hap. Andaman Isles. In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Allied to S. sala (Hesperia sala, Hewits.). 


SUASTUS MOLLERII, n. Sp. 
Male. Upperside very dark olive-brown : forewing with three small 


— marrow white semidiaphanons subapical spots, a larger narrow spot nat 


lower end of the cell, a still larger spot below end of the cell, and a small 
very slender spot between base of upper and middle medians; a small 
yellowish opaque spot also above middle of the submedinn: hindwing 
with the abdominal border broadly paler olive-brown. Cilia cinereous- 
white. Underside: forewing dusky-black, the costal border and apical 
area pale olive-brown ; spotted as above: hindwing very pale olive-brown, 
with the interspace between submedian and internal veins white. Palpi 
beneath, and legs, and abdomen beneath, white. 


Expanse l} inch. 
Has. Sikkim (Otto Möller). In coll. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
7 
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Genus SaTARUPA, Moore. 


SATARUPA PHISARA n. sp. 


Male. Upperside dark vinous-brown : forewing with two, sometimes 
three or four, minute semidiaphanous yellowish white subapical spots, 
a small spot at lower end of the cell, a large quadrate spot below end of 
the cell, and a small spot also between the base of upper and middle 
medians; a very indistinct greyish-brown-speckled submarginal lunular 
fascia and a similar short fascia below the quadrate discal spot: hind- 
wing with a transverse subbasal pale yellowish band, and a curved sub- 
marginal indistinct greyish-brown-speckled lunular fascia, which gives 
the discal area a macular appearance. Female: forewing marked as in 
male, the short fascia below the discal spot more distinct: hindwing 
with the transverse band somewhat broader, the discal area between it 
and the submarginal lunular fascia more distinctly macular, being tra- 
versed by pale veins. Underside as above, the markings more promi- 
nent. Abdomen with slender white narrow bands; front of head and 
base of palpi, and pectus, orange-yellow, tip of palpi black. 

Expanse d ly, 9 ly inch. 

Has. Khasia Hills. In coll Indian Museum, Calcutta, and F. 
Moore. — 


Allied to S. bhagava and to S. sambara. 


SATARUPA NARADA, n. sp. 


Upperside purpurascent violet-brown : forewing with three small 
upper and two lower subapical semidiaphanous white spots, a small erect 


oval spot at lower end of the cell, a slightly larger quadrate spot on the 


dise between upper and middle medians, and a broad band formed of three 


quadrate spots increasing in width from end of cell to posterior margin : 
hindwing with a broad white transverse medial band, the outer border 
with an ill-defined upper spot. Cilia edged with white, Underside 
marked as above; the hindwing with the band showing a more defined 
macular outer border and a well separated upper spot 
Expanse l4*, inch. | 

— Has. Darjiling, Sikkim. In coll. Indian Museum, Cale utta, and F 


Nearest allied to S. bhagava, but quite distinct, 
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Genus Tactapes, Hübner. 


TAGIADES KHASIANA, n. Bp. 

Male. Nearest to T. ravi. Of larger size: forewing comparatively 
more pointed at the apex: hindwing also broader, and witha more an- 
gular apex. Upperside of a paler olivaceous-brown, the dusky markings 
less distinct on both wings, the apical and discal spots smaller, Female 
upperside also paler than in T. ravi, the apical spots on forewing some- 
what smaller, the cell spots similar, the two discal spots somewhat 
larger. 

Underside : forewing with the spots as above: hindwing more 
intensely whitish grey, the discal black spots much smaller and less de- 
fined. 


Expanse d 2, 9 2, inches, 

Han. Khasia Hills; Shillong; Assam. In coll Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and F., Moore. 

LOBOCLA, n. g. 

Male. Forewing triangular, the edge of the costal margin slightly 
folded over on to the upperside from near the base toend of the costal 
vein ;* the costal vein extending to three-fifths the margin; subcostal 
five-branched, first branch emitted at one-third before end of cell, second 
and third at equal distances from the first, fourth and fifth from end of 
the cell: discocellular bent outward near upper end and inwardly ob- 
lique hindward ; upper radial from the angle near subcostal, lower radial 
from the middle; cell long, extending beyond two-thirds the wing; 
three medians, lower at three-fourths and middle median at about one- | 
fourth before end of the cell; submedian straight: hindwing short, 
broad, apex rounded, exterior margin slightly produced and angular at 
end of submedian vein; costal vein extending to the apex; subcostal 
touching the costal close to the base, two-branched, first branch at one- 
fourth before end of the cell; discocellular very slender, almost erect ; 
the radial from its middle; cell broad, extending to half the wing; two 
upper medians from end of the cell, lower at about one-third before the 
end; submedian and internal vein nearly straight. Body short, stout, 
thorax hairy; palpi broad, thickly clothed, apical joint short, thick; 
nantennm with a long slender-pointed tip; femora and tibim short, stout, 
slightly pilose, middle tibie with two and hind with four spurs, tarsi 
long. 

Type, L. liliana. 

* Tho species of Erynnis ((E. alcem, eto.) have a similar fold on the costal mar- 
gin of the forewing. 
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LODOCLA LILIANA. 
Plevioneura liliana, Atkinson, P. Z. 8. u87ä, p. 26, pl. xxii, fig. 3. 
| Ha». Yunan. 


LonoCLA CASYAPA, n. &p. 


Differs from L. liliana in its smaller size. Upperside somewhat 
paler and of an olive-brown tint, sparsely speckled with olive-grey scales : 
forewing with the transverse semidiaphanous yellow band one-third Jess 
in width, the portions being distinctly defined by the traversing brown 
veins, the subapical spots also much smaller. Underside much paler : » 
forewing numerously speckled with greyish-ochreous scales at the apex, 
the band and apical spots as above: hindwing with similarly disposed | 


markings, but all composed of more numerous greyish-ochreous scales, 


these scales being whitish in L. liliana : p 
भि Expanse l4*5, inch. 
A Har. Masuri (Zang). Cashmere (Reed). In coll. Indian Museum, ` 
5 Calcutta, and F. Moore. ड 
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IHI——J4eeount of the South-West Monsoon Storms of the 26th June to 
4th July and of lOth to 5th November 3563 7ई Joun Erior, 
M. A., Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal. 


[Received June 4th ;—Read July 2nd, ISS4.] 
(With Plates II —X.) 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


It is proposed in the following paper to give an acconnt of the 
two most important and remarkable storms that occurred in the Bay of 
Bengal during the year I883. Tho first storm was generated during 
tho last week of June near the Head of the Bay and gave very stormy 
weather off the Bengal and Orissa coasta, and was the only occasion on 
which it was necessary to hoist the storm signals at the Saugor Island 
station near the entrance to the Hooghly. The second storm was formed 
in the Gulf of Martaban during the second week of November, almost at 
the end of tho south-west monsoon, and pursued a very unusual course. 
It crossed into the Bay of Bengal through the channol between Capo 
Negrais and tho Andaman Islands. It then slightly recurved and moved 
jn a general northward direction, approaching the Arracan coast near 
Akyub, where it was broken up by the action of the Arracan Hills. 
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The following is a list of all the cyclonic storms in the Bay of 
Bengal during the south-west monsoon period of the year I583. They 
were all of comparatively small extent and intensity, or ordinary south- 
west monsoon storms accompanied with winds of force 8 to lO at and 
near the centre. 

l. Storm of June l3th to 20th at the commencement of the south. 
west monsoon, which gave the first henvy burst of rainfall to Behar. It 
formed near the Balasore coast on the l3th, and advanced into Behar, 
where it broke up on the 20th. 

2. Storm of June 26th to 4th July. This was generated slowly 
near the Sandheads on the 26th and 27th, was of considerable intensity, 
and remained nearly stationary until the 29th. It crossed the Balasore w 
coast early on the morning of the 30th. 

3. Storm of July 6th to 8th. This was formed at or near the 
Sandheads under similar conditions to the preceding, but was of small 
intensity. It crossed the Balasore coast on the afternoon of the 7th. 

4. Storm of the l2th to l4th July. This began to form on the 
morning of the ]2th off the South Orissa coast, across which (between 
False Point and Gopalpore) the centre advanced on the evening of the 
l3th, or early on the morning of the l4th, into the Central Provinces. ` 
It was of slight intensity. | 

5. Storm of the l6th to lISth August. This was formed in the 
north-west angle of the Bay, and crossed the North Orissa coast near 
Balasore. This storm was very small, of very slight intensity, and of no 
importance. 

6. Storm of the 23rd to the 26th of August. This was generated 
further to the south than the preceding storm, and crossed the Ganjam 
coast between Gopalpore and Vizagapatam on the evening of the 25th. 
It was of slight intensity. 

7. Storm of the 30th August to the 3rd of September. This 


depression crossed the coast near Balasore on the afternoon of the 2nd i 
of September, and was of moderate intensity. 4 j 
8. Storm of the 6th and 7th of September. This was formed im- x 


mediately after the preceding, and followed along nearly the same track, 
crossing the Orissa coast to the south of Balasore on the morning of the 
7th. It was of small intensity. 
9. Storm of the llth to the lsth of November. This was genera- 
ted in the Martaban Gulf, and advanced in a north-westerly direction as 
far as Lat. l6? N. Long. 93° E. to the west of Diamond Island, when 
it recurved and moved northwards parallel to the coast, breaking up | 
O in the neighbourhood of Akyab during the afternoon of the l4th. This 
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of very limited extent, and hence did not affect the weather in the north- 
west angle of the Bay. 

l0. Storm of the 2nd to the 4th of December, which gave heavy 
rain at a very unusual time of the year to Bengal. 

Two of these were remarkable for the length of time that elapsed 
before they broke up after they had crossed the Bengal or Orissa coast, 
and also for the very heavy rainfall and floods which accompanied their 
existence on land. The first of these was the storm of June |3th to 
90th which was formed in the immediate neighbourhood of the Balasore 
const. It drifted through Chutia Nagpur and South Behar into North 
Behar and gave excessively heavy rain to a narrow area in Behar 
stretching from Gya to Motihari and Durbhunga. This storm was 
of little importance at sea. 

The second storm of the series was similar in its general character. 
It was generated near the Head of the Bay, crossed the North Orissa 
coast, and advanced over the Orissa Hills into the Central Provinces. 
Instead of breaking up as do three out of four storms or cyclonic 
circulations which pass from the Bay into the Central Provinces, it 
acquired fresh energy and drew large supplies of vapour from the Bom- 
hay monsoon current. It advaneed across the head of the Peninsula 
almost parallel to the valleys of the Nerbudda and Tapti. The heavy 
rain accompanying it caused excessive floods in these two rivers which in- 
flicted much damage on the town of Surat, and others in the lower 
portion of the valleys of these two rivers. This cyclonic circulation 
apparently broke up in the Arabian Sea in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Guzerat and Sind coasts. 

The meteorology of India for the year I883 was remarkable in 
several respects, One or two of the more important features had a direct 
bearing on the number and character of the cyclones. 

During the cold weather months several storms of unusual character 
|: magnitude passed over Northern India and the Himalayas from west to 
east. They gave excessive snowfall over the higher Himalayas and affec- 
ted the weather certainly for many weeks and probably more or less per- 
manently for the year. The accumulation of snow reduced temperature 
for some time and gave a strong northerly element to the air motion 
or wind cireulation over Northern India. The south-west monsoon 
sot in abont the normal period on the Burmah and Bengal coasts, but it 
never obtained its usual hold in Northern India. The rains were irregular 
in occurrence and distribution, and much below the average over the 
whole of Northern India, The deficiency was quite as marked in North 
Bengal as in North Behar or Rohilkhand or in the Western districts 
of the Punjab. The monsoon was in ordinary language very weak, and 
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its weakness was more especially shown in Bengal by the early and 
complete termination of the rains in the last week of September. 

The only theory which on the whole explains the phenomena of 
cyclonic generation and motion, viz., the condensation theory, indicates 
that small cyclonic storms should be of frequent occurrence during 
the south-west monsoon, and that they should be most frequent when 
the monsoon is weak on land, or in other words, when the rainfall 
occurs to a smaller extent over the land and therefore usually to a 
greater extent over the sea arca in the neighbourhood of the land. The 
rainfall in the Bay near the Burmah, Arracan, and Bengal coasts during 
the south-west monsoon of l883 was, according to the various accounts 
received in the Meteorological Office, noticeably larger in amount than 
usual. The large number of cyclonic storms which formed during tho 
period the south-west monsoon prevailed in Northern India in the year 
ISBBS confirms this inference from theory. 


After the south-west monsoon current finally retreated from Nor- 


thern India in the last week of September, it recurved as usual over - 


the Bay. The moisture brought up by it was, however, at once dis- 
charged on the Madras coast districts. The condensation theory indi- 
cates that there is a marked tendency during the transition period of 
October and November to the commencement and continuance of heavy 
rainfall over the centre of the Bay, and therefore to the generation of 
severe cyclonic storms at that period. If, however, the aqueous vapour 
or moisture is not discharged as rain over the Bay, but is carried west- 
wards by the north-east monsoon winds and deposited on and near the 
Madras coast, the conditions for the formation of a cyclonic storm 
are not present in the Bay. In other words, if heavy general rain sets 
in and continues over the Madras coast at the change of this monsoon, 
the Bay will be free from severe and extensive storms. This rule was 
strikingly illustrated by the weather of the Bay and the Madras coast 
in October and November I8553. 

The paper will deal with the snbject under the following heads :— 

l. History of the Storm of June 26th to July 4th. 

2 Discussion of the more important features of the Storm of 
26th June to 4th July. 

3. History of the Storm of l0th to lth November. 

4. Discussion of the more important features and peculiarities of tho 
Storm of IOth to Ioth November. 


5. General remarks on the generation of cyclones. 
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CHAPTER II. 
History or THE STORM or JUNE 26TH Tro JULY 4ru. 


The south-west monsoon set in slightly earlier than usual on the 
Bengal coast in ]883, but with no great strength. Moderate rain fell over 
the whole of the Province of Bengal during the first fortnight. On the 2th 
there began to form, in the north-west angle of the Bay, between False- 
point and Saugor Island, and over the adjacent portion of south-west 
Bengal, a small barometric depression ; and on the morning of the l3th, 
the winds in South-west Bengal and North Orissa indicated cyclonic 

. convergence to it. The depression intensified on the l4th, and its centre 
was then to the north of and in the neighbourhood of Balasore. It 
advanced northwards through Chutia Nagpore and South Behar across 
the Ganges into the central districts of North Behar, and gave excessive 
rain over a narrow area stretching from Gya through Behar and Patna 
to Mozufferpore and Durbhunga. Amongst the remarkable rainfalls 
were the following :— 








Mn des... l6th E 
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; 
= sd Bins 9:04. nil. 
Behar . — S7 605 0:09 
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Mozufferpore .......-- 0:08 2-B5 nil. 
Hajipur ....6... | 086 45l 04 
Durbhunga .ssssssrrserer 0:53 I:02 0°24, 
— — — — a 
* The disturbance broke up in North Behar and finally disappeared 
^4 on the 20th. During the next five days there was a partial break in 
T the rains. The air was drier, sky less clouded, and rain showers local 


rather than general in character. The winds more especially diminished 
in strength, but continued to indicate the same general atmospheric 
r motion over the Gangetic delta and valley as before. Southerly winds 
blew across the Bengal coast. In Northern Bengal and Behar the 
current was deflected up the Gangetic valley and hence gave winds 
blowing from directions varying generally between N. E. and S. E. 
In Chutia Nagpore and in Western Orissa the effects of the Bombay 
branch of the monsoon current were beginning to be shown by the 
prevalence of moist S. S. W. winds at Hazarabagh and of W. N., W, 
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winds at Cuttack. The Bombay branch of the monsoon current, it 
may be added, was late in being established on the Bombay coast, and 
was very feeble before the 20th of the month, when it rapidly in- 
creased in force, as measured by the strength of the winds. 

The henvy rainfall attending the disturbance of the third week 
of the month had drained the southerly monsoon winds advancing into 
Bengal from the Bay of a very large portion of their moisture, and 
weakened them for some days. "This is shown by the diminution in 
the amount of the rainfall and by the decreased velocity of the winds in 
Bengal. 

The following table gives the average amount of the rainfall day 
by day between the l3th and the 26th in the various divisions in 
Bengal, and illustrates fully the general diminution in the rainfall 
of every part of the Province after the 20th :— 


Table of Average Rainfall recorded in Bengal, June I3th to 26th I883. 
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Table of Daily Amount of Wind at eight Stations in Bengal. 
June ISth to 25th, IS83. 


























Aia. ई | ऽ | ॐ P. 

इ इ | ई |६ |६ ई |& |ई |ॐ | d | | 
False Point ... = a S d a 207| 270 | 245| 244 है 
Calcutta  ... 27 m idm Ws I77| 40| 367| 7 i उछा| I22 7 
Dacca  ......... l02 "m 64 iya I77| 00 393। 229 pa ] ॥ 
Dinagepore ... id 08 3I2 Bj Ga i44 02 6 I 3 I 
Purneah  ...... 76 700] 70 — 20 li4) 255) 3 26, 2] 4 
Durbhunga ...| 337 85| 279) 348) 278, u58 58| 74 l 57, 59| IS ज्जा 
Patoa e I7 8 206 25] J 58| ७९ l 55| ॥| ॥ए र ? 
Hazaribagh ... 99, Xs I9l| 286 920 us 206) 353| 239) 336 2II - 78 245 








The rainfall table shews a very marked diminution in the amount 
of rain after the 20th. An examination of the complete rainfall returns 
of the Province of Bengal indicates thnt it occurred as isolated and local 
showers, which were occasionally heavy and gave large amounts at single 
stations. No general rain, however, fell over any considerable portion of 
the Province between the 20th and 25th. Similarly, an examination of 
the second table giving wind amounts indicates that, although strong 
winds generally prevailed between the l3th and 20th, winds were 
unusually light after the 20th and below their normal strength. This 
fenture of weakness of its air motion was most markedly shown by the 
stations most distant from the sea, as, for example, Purneah. 

The meteorological observations taken in Bengal thus show that 
what may be termed a strong monsoon prevailed at the Head of the Bay 
| 3 in Bengal from the Ist to the 20th of the month, and that for some 
days afterwards, or between the 20th and the 25th, it was much feebler. 
Also, as will be seen from the following observations and from the history 
of the storm, the south-west monsoon winds increased in force to the west 
of the Andamans on the 23rd, advanced northwards as a strong atmos- 
pheric current along the coasts of Burmah and Arracan, and fed the 
cyclonic vortex which formed on the 26th and 2 7th with large supplies 
of aqueous vapour. 
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Table of Daily Amount of Wind at seven Stations to the east of the Bay 
July 22nd to 28th, 883 


x rii ba c 





— Ax ae 22nd. | 23rd. | 24th. | 25th. | 26th. | 27th. | 28th. 





— — — — — — — — — — — — ) — — ———— 


Nancowry .....e HH 2635 | LI50| 98'8| 97°3 | l242 |2527 | 354'5| 2808 
Port Blnir ....... ss] 2576 | 287| 2l2°9 |3860 | 2838 |3054 | 3I5°6| 323'0 
Diamond Island e| 2030 | L229) LISS) LIST | 2407 |3I04 | 346'6| 336:5 
Akynb eoncsbacesceans 9386 427, ASD, 554 | 8836 |I00'D | l53 8, 2344 
Chittagong esse | A688 | 62'6| ll3'5| 729 | 79) SO’l | UT!) 2l2°3 
Saugor Island  ..... ees] 9924 | 3677| BL2V4/ 284'7 2352 | T44$5 | I37l| 3574 
J IS3°7 2ISLA LIS 55——⏑ | 658 | 66'8| छा 


The preceding table shows that on the 22nd and 23rd the winds 
were barely half their normal strength over the east ofthe Bay. A 
rapid increase took place on the 24th at Port Blair, which extended to 
Diamond Island on the 25th and to Akyab aud Chittagong on the 26th 
and 27th. 

These figures suggest what is also indicated by the whole of the 
Bengal observations, viz., that the weather in the Bay between the 20th 
and 23rd of June was that which usually accompanies the commence- 
ment of a partial break in the rains in Bengal or Northern India. Winds 
were light and unsteady over the whole of the north and centre of the 
Bay. The logs of vessels show that occasional rain-squalls local in 
character occurred, more especially in the south of the Bay. The 
observations at Port Blair, Nancowry, Diamond Island, and Akyab and 
of the ships traversing the Bay at the time, however, prove conclusively 
that south-westerly winds prevailed over the whole of the Bay ; and the 
Bengal observations establish that they were continued in Bengal and 
Behar as southerly and easterly winds. "They also indicate that on the 
24th a change occurred in the character of the winds to the west of the 
Andamans which lasted for some days. <A very considerable increase 
occurred in the south-west winds of that part of the Bay which rapidly 
and steadily extended northwards. 

Hence prior to the morning of the 25th the gradients were normal 
in direction, although smaller in amount than the average for the season, 
overthe Bay ; the winds blew from the usual quarter and gaye rise to tho 
normal atmospheric current up the Gangetic valley. The only indica- 

afforded at this time by the land observations of the subsequent 
stormy weather was the occurrence of a partial break in the rains, which, 
as has been ascertained by previous experience, establishes conditions 
which are favourable to the development of a cyclonic disturbance if an 
adequate motive power or disturbance act on the atmosphere 
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The &ccount of the storm of the last week of June hence begins 
with the 25th of June, the day before which there were any indications of 
the actual formation of an atmospheric whirl at the Head of the Bay. 

25th of June.— The atmosphere was in a slightly disturbed state 


over nearly the whole of India. 


The barometer was rismg in the 


North-Western Provinces, Bengal, and the south of the Peninsula, but 
elsewhere it was falling. A large depression accompanying the establish- | 
ment of the south-west monsoon in Western India was advancing along 


the west coast of India and causing the barometer to fall quickly. 
had backed to south-east on the 24th at Bombay. 


Winds 
On the 25th, 


winds were southerly along the Bombay coast and ensterly in Cutch. 
There were strong indications that gales of considerable force were 


blowing on and near the Bombay coast. 


The 


wenther was cloudy every- 


where, except in the Punjab; and rain in small or moderate amounts 
was falling in every part of India, except the Punjab, Behar, Sind, and 
parts of the Madras Presidency. The rainfall was very small in amount 
and local in its distribution over the North-Western Provinces, Bengal, 
Rajputana, and the North Bombay districts. 

The following table gives the more important observations taken at 
the Coast Stations on the Bay of Bengal on the 25th June, I883 :— 












: See ना ता हकका रम 65 uh E a TEn is 
m. E : : Wind direction. $2 E | F १ REL 
STATIONS. 5 ड B f E E E ; E provioua 
HE 55 IO h. h EE , 

TE 

Nancowry ...... 2994] | + "047 | S. S. W. | 5.5. W. E Olė 
Port Hlair...... 20:9 | + '069 | 5. W. S. W. l4 ] "05 
Diamond Island) 29847 | + "024 क्‍ S. W. IW. S.WJ 8 I00 024 
Akynb ......... 29792 | 4-*0I9 | E. S. E. 8 4 | 00 35 
Chittagong ...| 20802 | +027 ! S.E. | S.W. s | 43 | 20 05 

Dacca ....+: 29°752 | + "024 S 8. 7 l0 

Jessore ......... 20745 | + "040 | calm. |8.S.W 7 | M0 8 
— (Al-| 20 70 --025 | S. 8.8. ए.| 5 | 83 005 
* "003 8 S.S. E.| 32 | 23] a 0°32 
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Cuttack......... | 29695 | + Ol6 |W. 8. W. 5. 3 Lol 
False Point ...| 29722 | + "000 | Calm. E. ll 003 
Vizagapatam 


29672 | —~027| W. |W.by&.| 6 


Pressure had increased rather rapidly over the province of Bengal 
during the previous 24 hours. The general result of the changes of 
pressure since the dispersion of the disturbance of the third week of the 
month had been to give a high barometer, which culminated on the morn- 
ing of the 25th in excessively high readings. The barometric readings 
at l0 a. wx. of that day in Bengal were above the average by amounts 
which varied from "397 at Saugor Island to "097 at Durbhunga. Winds 
were, however, generally normal in direction, blowing from south in 
South-West Bengal, south-east in East Bengal, east in North and Cen- 
tral Behar, and sonth-west in Chutia Nagpore. 

The unusunl weakness of the wind is shown by the following com- 














parison table :— 
E namonunt| Average Percentage 
of 24 hours | daily wind of actual to 
preceding |amount June. nverago wind 
lO A. M n 
Sangor Tsland TTT TT NYS) # +# # # #%र७# # # # +# # # # 256:9 332:4 77:3 
Caloutié...2.. ००००७ I0+0 lo2's 68:3 
Berhampore ... ... «० ०«०००००००७००००००००००० I32°6 l32°3 I00:2 
Dacta ,..६७०७००००००७७३ ५०० ०८० ५१० २०० ७०७ ० ७ ७ ७० ese l62:] l83:7 88:3 
Jessore eet ## # eee # मर # eee eee eee कालेको ete # # + 9 # # iia 34 lle'S arte 
Chittagon eee rere errr ret et TTETTEYT D I68°8 4 : 
Burd wan xe 3625० Es AEn AORA TRARRE? J I0'7 l24°2 Bol 
Cuttack ... ७«०«००७०००००४००४०००८००७००००००७०७००४१० AYO 96:3 4l:5 
False Point "TP 263:3 947:9 I06°5 





The average rainfall in each of the seven meteorological divisions 
of Bengal for the 24 hours preceding 6 r. m. of the 25th June is 
given in page 58 

following table gives the meteorological information for the 
25th extracted from the logs of vessels :— | 











" A. M. Light breeze 
and ul ड 
llA.x. Heavy rain 
uall. 









moderate son. 


Moderate variable 
TES with —* 
heavy rain squ 
and dark overcast 
gky. 

Rain — 

Lightning, similar 
weather and high 


छ. S. W. sca. 
Overcast sky. 
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Calms and rain. 

— lightning to y 
> * a a | 

Ensterly current. r y 

Squally. ^ 


Cloudy weather. 


Very light nirs and dark ७ 
cloudy weather. í 


Strong westerly current. 


| Clondy sky and S. W. x 
swell. है 
Variablo winds, 


Fine clear weather. 
Squally with rain. 


5. W. * a.m. Weather clearing, yt 
wind moderate. 4 A.M. 
Gentle wind, fino wea- 2. 
ther. Noon. Closesultry > 
E. weather. Sea smooth. E 


Prince Amadeo |+ A. | 
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The logs of the vessels received in the Meteorological office give an 
imperfect view of the weather in the Bay, as they were chiefly those of 
steamers passing up to Calcutta along the west coast of the Bay. 

The Bancoora rounding Ceylon had light to moderate south-west 
breezes (force 4 to 3) during the day. The India and Himalaya were a few 
miles apart off the coast to the south-east of Coconada. The former 
was in Lat. l5° ]0’' N. and Long. 83° I4" E. at noon and the latter in Lat. 
l5 l3' N. and Long. 82°29’ E. Both had moderate breezes and overcast 
skies. The winds were of force 3 and from directions between W. and 
S. W. The Roma, in Lat. I7° l5' N. and Long. 85° IT’ E. at noon, had 
moderate variable winds with calms and very heavy rain squalls. The 
Star of Albion, Scottish Chieftain, and Saint Magnus were all near each 
other off the Gopalpore coast. The winds were very light and unsteady, 
but were generally from directions between west and south-west. The 
Scottish Chieftain had calms at 8 A. m., and the Saint Magnus calms and 
min at 4 P. m. The British Princess and Prince Amadeo were a little 
further to the north. The former, in Lat. 392 9’ N. and Long. 85* I5’ E. 
at noon, had variable winds during the day varying in force between 2 
and 5. The latter, in Lat. I9° 23’ N. and Long. 86° 56’ E., had gentle 
south-west winds, sultry weather, and a smooth sea. There were hence 
no indications on this day of the existence of an atmospheric whirl in 
the Bay. 

26th June—During the previous 24 hours the barometer had risen 
rapidly at the Bombay stations, and the depression off that coast was 
much less marked than on the 25th at Bombay and the adjacent coast 
stations. South-westerly gales were blowing, but the rainfall brought 
up by them was as yet moderate in amount. In parts of Southern and 
Central India the barometer had also risen, but over the whole of 
Northern India a considerable fall had taken place. Along the foot of 
the hills, from Assam to the Punjab, the wind was generally easterly or 
north-easterly, and in the Central Provinces and Central India it was 
westerly. The weather was dull and sky overcast over the whole 
country except the Punjab, and rain was falling except in North-Western 
and Central India, but the amounts registered were in the great majority 
of cases small. The rainfall returns, as compared with the average rainfall 
between June Ist and 26th, shew that there was a deficiency of from L to 
3 inches over the plains of the Punjab, the western half of the North- 
Western Provinces, Central India, and Hajputana, and of 7 inches in 
Bombay. 

The following are the more important observations taken at ]0 
A.M. of the 26th at the selected stations near the Head of the Bay :— 
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STATIONS. ऽ ६|३.5= oc (४: है 88 E — 
SH Z © <I 0 प l6 h. |previous 5 * हूँ 
=~ "छ a 24 hours. - 
Te | “-++ 
Nancowry .........] 2995 Il 00 | 7 | 
Port Blair ......... 20:886 il I00 | I0 | 032 
Diamond Island... 29°'BOI l0 25 | 8 I'28 
Akyab 29'7ll 4 I00 | 9 I'S 
Chittagong......... 20°660 2 20 | 6| OO 
Dacca ... 20:682 6 76| 9 l'67 
Jessore ... «| 29°673 6 20 | lO 0r04 
Calcutta (Alipore)| 29646 8 50 | 8| ०१73 
Saugor Island ...| 20647 7 50| 2; 0'08 
Balasore ..........-- 29:636 2 ? 6 
Cnttack ............] 29:626 25; 9| 049 
False Point. ......| 29°62l 8 80 ५ 
Vizagapatam ...... 29' 668 |— 6 l25 | 6| ०३० 





Pressure, it will be seen from the above, had given way, and the fall 
was greatest at Saugor Island and Chittagong. This was due, as shewn 
by the wind directions, to the formation of an area of cyclonic distur- 
bance and barometric depression near the Head of the Bay. The winds 
at Saugor Island had shifted to south-enst, at False Point to north-east, 
and at Gopalpore to north-west. From the information extracted from 
the logs, it will be seen that light north-east winds were established 
over a considerable portion of the north-west of the Bay. Hence, the 
cyclonie eirculation was just beginning to affect the direction of air mo- 
tion at Saugor Island and wns causing it to back. It was, however, not 
yet participating directly in the cyclonic indraught. The sky was more 


or less clouded in all parts of the province of Bengal, the air very damp 






(especially in Behar, after the floods of the previous week), and winds 
unusually light and somewhat unsteady. 
"The following table gives the average rainfall in the seven divisions 


of the province of Bengal for the 24 hours preceding 6 r. m. :— 
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* Table of Average Rainfall in Bengal on the 26th June iss 
Name of Province. Average Rain. 


Orisss sec covcevecsestorsasesecesveussss ० DA 
South West Bengal.................. 0.07 
East Bengal -usv ie ero essase aae ०००» ON 
North Bengal +,,००००००२००००००)० ०७००-०० 0:96 
North Behar..............2 22222222242 059 
South Behar...........- e. 077 


Sonthal Pergannahs and ...... | 0-35 
Chutia Nagpore . 


The following extracts from the logs of vessels give information 
respecting the Bay on the 26th :— 
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| REMARKS. 
Dir. 
i Bancoora SW.byS 4 y M. Light breeze and 
fine. 
SW.by 8. 8 A. M. Light follow- 
| | ing wind and clear. 
à 8. W.by8. 
l W 8. W. 
3 S.S. W 
- S.S. W Evening. Moderate 
| | breeze and fine. 
| Pemba ... OA. M. At Rangoon. 
8. W. Unmoored and pro- 
coeded towards Cal- 
cuttn. 

T Midnight. Fresh to mo- 
derate breezes and 
frequent rain squalls. 

Ww. 
Ww ® 
Ww. Moderate breeze and 
overcast. 
5. W. 
Ww. 8. W. Moderate breeze and 
Ww. 5 W. fine. 


Principally light un- 

: W.toSW|Hto2| steady winds, finer at 

éN. W night than in the day 
time. 
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tle, | 8 x M. game weather, 


REMARKR. 





Dark cloudy sky. 
Light green sky. 


Weather fine and clear 
with 5. W. swell. 


High southerly swell 
and clondy, the stars 
showing through with 
great brilliancy. 


Strong winds & squally 
with clouds. 

Moderating breezes and 
clondy weather. 

Moderate breeze and 

cloudy 

Moderate breeze, fine. 

Calm and clear. 

Modernte breeze with 


passing clouds. 


Cloudy weather. 


Faint nira and calms. 

Faint airs, calms, heavy 
souther] 

Cloudy with lightning 

Cloudy. 

Hea 

and unsettled looking 

wenther, Much light- 

ning and ह 


g 
light variablo 
round, M e souther- 
ly swell 


A strong current set- 
ting about W. De 
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न E | AM 4 A. M. wwel from 
S.8.W. overcast sky 
and rain. 

BA. M S a.m. Gentle breeze, 
- clearing at inter- 
Noon 207 I9 3 | Noon, similar weather 
with southerly swell, 
light breeze, sky clear- 
ing at intervals. 
+P. I 
midnt l | IOP. x. light showers. 
Commilla ...|4 A, | 3 | Light cloudy weather. 
8 A. M. 3 
N. 
Noon ,22* 2] 4 
$ P. M. 4 | Threatening appear- 
ance to S, E. Squally 
with very heavy rain. 
8 P. M. 4 | Continuous heavy rain. 





The Nancowry and Port Blair observations prove that strong steady 
south-westerly winds continued to blow in that part of the Bay. "These 
winds were also extending to Diamond Island. The average wind 
velocity during the past 24 hours at that station was lO miles, and for 
the previous day had been 8 miles per hour. The sea was also reported 
to be rising. Hence it is certain that the vigorous current indicated by 
the strong winds nt Port Blair on the 25th was steadily advancing up the 
east of the Bay, and that its front was off the West Burmese coast on the 
morning of the 26th. The Pemba, which left Rangoon at IO a. m., had 
south-westerly winds of force 5 with frequent rain squalls, as she ad- 
vanced westwards in the Martaban Gulf to the south of the Burmese coast, 

It is almost certain that this strong current was giving heavy rain 
over & portion of the north-east of the Bay in the neighbourhood of the 
Burmese and Arracan coasts. The direct evidence of this does not appear 
in the extracts from the logs of the vessels given nbove, but it will 
appear in those for the 27th. It is, however, indiented by the large rain- 
fall at Diamond Island and other stations in South Burmah and in 


Arracan, 
For the present we shall accept it as almost certain that in the front 
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of this advancing strong moisture current, where the resistance to its > 


advance was greatest, and where therefore ascensional motion was neces- 
sarily occurring to a large extent, rainfall of a more or less concentrated 
character was going on. The current was being deflected to the west 
by the coast and the Burmese and Arracan hills, and was moving more 
rapidly in its eastern than in its western portion. Hence probably also 
arose a strong tendency to an eddying motion in front and towards the west. 
The various actions going on were thus such as might set up vorticose 
motion. That such a result was taking place was indicated by the wind i 
observations of all the vessels near the Head of the Bay. The Himalaya, 

in Lat. I7 32" N. and Long. 84° 75' E., had moderate westerly winds. The 

India, British Princess, Star of Albion, Scottish Chieftain, Saint Mag- - 
nus, Roma, and Prince Amadeo, which were all between Lat. I9° 20° N, 

and 20° IN N. and between Long. 86" 20' E. and 87° ls East, experienced 

light unsteady north.easterly winds. The weather was fine and sky clear 

during the greater part of the day, but became more clonded during the 

evening. There was a heavy swell from the south during the day. This 

was evidently due to the strong winds and high sea prevalent in the 

centre and south-east of the Bay. The only log which gives any in- 

dication of the subsequent weather is that of the Prince Amadeo, in | 
which the Captain notes that, although light variable airs were blowing, 7 
the appearance of the sky was unsettled in all directions. Probably the ॥ 
light green sky to the east noted by the Captain of the British Princess 
was another sign of the large amount of moisture brought up by the 
southerly winds in the East of the Bay. 

The various observations of the 26th hence indicate that cyclonic १ 
motion on a considerable scale commenced on the afternoon of the 25th 
overa portion of the Head of the Bay. The atmospheric whirl was fed and 
maintained by a very strong south-westerly air current moving north- 
wards up the Bay near the Burmah and Arracan coast. It was appa- 
rently formed in the front of this air-current, and was causing winds 
to draw round over the north-west of the Bay. The indraught from 
that quarter was, however, feeble and unimportant, except as an indicator 
of bad weather to the south-east. 

27th June,.—' The decrease of pressure which commenced on the 26th ~ 
had now extended over the whole country. The change was still greatest 7 
in the north, On the northern frontier of the Punjab, in Eastern and Lower N 
Bengal, and at Akyab the decrease exceeded one-tenth of an inch, It was : 
smallest in parts of Bombay and Madras, where it only amounted to two 
or three-hundreths of an inch. A considerable depression lay over the 

. This, however, is a frequent feature of the hot weather months 
of June and July in that province, A smaller depression was, however, 
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forming at the Head of the Bay to the south of Sangor Island. Pressure 
ranged from 29:9 inches in Ceylon to 29°28 inches at Peshawar. 

The wind was from directions between south-west and west over 
the Peninsula. In the neighbourhood of the two depressions, cyclonic 
circulations were established. Up the Gangetic valley the wind had 
a general easterly direction. The weather was cloudy and gloomy 
in all parts of the country except in the upper districts of the Punjab. 
Rain in small amounts had fallen during the preceding 24 hours, except 
in the Punjab, Sind, and West Madras. The rainfall was heavier on the 
Bombay coast than it had been hitherto, and strong monsoon winds were 
blowing there. 

The following table gives the observations at the selected stations 
on and over the coast of the Bay on the 27th :— 















EB 

Nancowry ...........- 8 e 
Port Blsair..........« l0 — 
Diamond Island ... 8 I"79 
Akynb ...........+. JO | 057 
Chittagong .....06 4 02 
Tani. २०२००५ aceto ८४०४ 8 ॥ 00 । 
ROBOTS seuss lI0 om 
Calcutta (Alipore) 9 | 020 
Sangor Island ...... 7 | ooo 
= EIE २६४५ 22६ ben 8 040 
Cuttack ...... Ib Lol 
False Point .. lo 026 
Vizagapatam ...... i090 70 






The preceding observations show that pressure had decreased rapid- 
k over the north of the Bay and the adjacent coasts during the prece- 
ding 24 hours. The fall was greatest in South-West Bengal and more 
especially at Saugor Island. The distribution of pressure, taken in con- 
nection with the wind directions at,the Bengal and Orissa stations, in- 
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dicates that there was now a well-defined atmospheric whirl at the 
Head of the Bay, the centre of which was at a little distance to the 
S. 5. E. of Saugor Island. Pressure was below the normal for the day 
over the province of Bengal by amounts varying from "3 at Chittagong 
to zero nt Patna. Winds were very light over the whole province 
Northerly winds had fully set in over South-West Bengal and Orissa, 
whilst winds more or less easterly prevailed over East and North Bengal 
Behar, and Chutia Nagpore. 
Ths weakness of the winds is shown by the following observations :— 
डन्ड 


Amount of 







wind Avornge p 
; f ercentage 
— wind of netual 
24 honrs amount. to avaraCS 
preceding June. ge. 








IO A. M. 
Pr SSR Oo] , MAU L52°3 9I°3 
Berhampore . ०००क अहिक — 04-7 32°3 7r6 
TA oe 63l 83°7 34:3 
Bei pes कक ६27८६ cr SNPS chase 24:0 94-4 95:3 
Hassribagh — L30°5 2l49 60:9 


CTE MES CR MP PV Ic EQ OR DE SUD En Uo EPISODE त M UMS HM — 

The slight indraught to the cyclonie disturbance from the north 
and east had already diminished the humidity of the air and the amount 
of cloud in North Bengal and Behar, The sky was overcast in Orissa 
and South-West Bengal and the southern districts of East Bengal. The 
rainfall in the province was small in amount and localized in its distri- 


bution, except in Orissa and the southern districts of South-West Bengal, . 


where moderate rain had already began to fall in connection with tho 
cyclonie disturbance. 
The weather in Orissa at this time is described as unsettled 
Winds were light and variable and gave occasional showers of rain 
_ The following table gives the average rainfall in each of the divisions 
of Bengal for the 24 hours preceding 6 P. m. : 


Rainfall Table of the 27th June B83. 
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27th of June are tabulated below for reference. 





Vessel. 


Hour. 


Bancoora | 4 A. M. 


Pemba 


Himalayn 
e 8 


Btarof Al- 
bion 


B A. M. 


Noon 
के rv. M. 
8 P. M. 


Midnt. 


4 A. M. | 


B A. M. 
Noon 


4 Fr. M. 


B P. M. 











E E Wind. 
E h 
3 Dir. f 
3 fa 
à SW. | 4 
4968 W.byS.| 4 
N. E. 
LI° 42’ 84^8'30"| -790 S.W. |4 
“7 . 8B. W, | + 
‘sll छे, W. | 5 
500 S. W. | 5 
2908. 8. W.| 6 
N. E 
I6° us | 93° | :220| 8. 8. W. 
(by D.R)|Cby D.R)| -690| S. S. W. 
‘600; S. S. ७, | 9 
*640| 8.8. W.| 9 
25A N. W. 
E. '549|४. N. W 
३]9० 58' | 86° 32’ ‘484) N. E. 
40 N. 
N. 
‘S59. N. N. W 


— E. 
20° io’ | 87° 28° | 20'500 W. 


N. W. 


of the Bay of Bengal in IBRS3. 
The meteorological extracts from logs of the vessels relating to the 





fine. 
Current 8. 23 W., ॥7 
mil | 
xc Ferr wind 
Strong breeze and 
overcast. 


Less wind with occa- 
sional rain, 


blowing away sails 
and awnings. 


Moderate breeze and 
fine. 





Vessel. 





N. W. 

N.W.|5 
N. W. | 5 
प्र, फो. | 6 
N.W.| 7 





REMARKS. 





Cloudy sky, southor- 
y swe 7 
Heavy squall with 


green 

ll p.m. Heavy bank 
of clonds in the 
fights with vivid 
thunder, and 








Prince Amadeo] 4 A. M. 


Noon 





202 40' | 87° 35' |29 
(by D. R)|(by D. R) 





N. E. 
22°22" | 9] 50’ | 
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The strong south-west monsoon winds which the meteorology of the 
26th shewed to be advancing northwards up the eastern part of the Bay, 
were on the morning of the 27th not far from the Head of the Bay and 
were certainly in the parallel of Akyab. The wind velocity was very 
considerable at Port Blair und Nancowry. Strong winds were nlso 
blowing at Diamond Island, where the sea was now rough. The wind 
velocity at Akyab had increased from a rate of 4 miles per hour to 6 miles 
per hour, the average force of the wind in June at that station being 
4 miles. The remarks in the log of the Pemba are very valuable. She 
passed round Cape Negrais into the Bay to the west of Burma in the 
morning. The wind increased very rapidly to a strong gale and blew in 
furious squalls, The wind was steady nt S. S. W. and of average force 
9. On the other hand, the winds at the stations in Sonth Bengal and 
Orissa, and also those observed at the Light Vessels and the vessels near 
the Head of the Bay, were very feeble. The only conclusion warranted by 
the evidence is that these strong winds on the Burmah and Arracan coast 
were feeders to an ascending current to the northward; and that the 
ascensional movement was hence near the Head of the Bay, and was 
partly maintained by the rainfall accompanying the ascensional motion, 
and by the various resistances to the motion of the strong current ad- 
vancing northwards. The south-west winds, it has already been remark- 
ed, were much stronger than those from any other direction. Tt is, so far 
as can be judged, probable, if not certain, that the whirl was not at this 
time a fully developed cyclonic disturbance with a well-defined centre. 
The centre of the barometric depression at the Head of the Bay can only 
be roughly approximated from the observations. Its most probable 
position at noon was in Lat. 205° N. and Long. 897° E. and almost 
identical with its position at lO a. m. Assuming this position of the 
centre of depression, the relative positions of the Light Vessels at IOA.M. 
and of the ships at Noon are given in the following table :— 
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———— — — — 5 
Position. छ _ Wind. | ५ |B 
5 — : £ 2 $ 
B | : Eles 5 
| H 
a ES 
Intermediate | milea 
Light Vossol... . थ्रि 29:472 E.N.E. ESE) iit 
Eastern Channel 
Light Vessel... | .. 88° i2 29-478 N.N.E.| 5 |ESE| ios 
* Balasore ......... . |2l° 30’I85° 507 20-470! N. ESE! 205 
Falso Point .,.....|] «« 569 29-522) S. W., E. | 395 
Saint Magnusm.....| ... |20? | 87° 54" — | 8 | E. | 320 
Scottish Chieftain! .. nis 5. W. E. | i20 
Star of Albion ... 4. (20° 0|37* 28 20570 W.to8.]| 4 ENE) I50 
| W. 
ns 
British Princess mM | 500! N. E. | ॥0 
Prince Amadeo ..। ... 20” 4657"? 35| 29/500 NW. te E. | 45 
t N, E. 
Himalaya ........ „| -.. [9° 587 86°32'| o asi N. E. ENE) 20 


03" 30° pr 7 = 380 


The position of the centre at 4 r. m. was probably almost identical 
. with its position at noon. The following observations taken at 4 P. m. 
b, indicate that it was at that hour in Lat. 20° 35’ N. and Long. 89° 35’ E. 


Wind. 








Sangor Island 
Light House... N. E. | Light. 
L r Gnas 
kaht प oi" Si" : 3'|290:375| Calm. 0 
Intermediate | 
Light Vessel... |3l° 2688" I2'|29'355/N.N.E.| — 7 
Enstern Channel| _ | E 
f . Light Vessel... MM ]’ [88° ]१"। 29:377] N. E. 24 5. 8. 95 | Stormy. 
False Point ...... [20^ 20° M — — moderate) E. 





n 
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The Bancoora was in Lat. II° 42’ N. and Long. 84? 8' E. nt noon. 
She had strong steady south-west winds of force 4 during the day, with 
overcast skies and occasional rain. 

The Pemba was in the north of the Gulf of Martaban early in the 
morning, when she experienced fresh breezes with moderate sea and 
occasional rain-squalls. She doubled Cape Negrais and passed into the 
Bay of Bengal about midday. The wind began to increase rapidly, and 
during the afternoon and evening it blew a gale with furious squalls, 
which carried away her sails and awnings. The wind blew steadily from 
the S. S. W. during the afternoon with average force 9. 

The remaining vessels were all in the north-west angle of the Bay. 
They were the India, Himalaya, Star of Albion, Scottish Chieftain, Saint 
Magnus, British Princess, and Prince Amadeo, and were at noon between 
Lat. I9° 58 and Lat. 20° 46’ N. and between Long. 86° 32' and 88° 5' E. 
Their observations enable the storm-centre to be approximately identi- 
fied, as in the majority of these vessels the usual midday observations were 
taken; so that the positions of the vessels are known in nearly all cases 
with approximate exactness at noon of this day. 

The Saint Magnus and British Princess were very near each other. 
The former was in Lat. 20° 40’ N. and Long. 87° 50' E. and the latter in 
Lat. 20° 38’ N. and Long. 88° E. Both experienced strong currents 
during the day. These two vessels were probably nearest the centre, but 
in the westerly quadrant. They had squally weather with thick rain and 
north-westerly winds of average force 5. 

The Scottish Chieftain, which was about ]0 miles to the west of the 
previous vessels, had very variable winds during the day, which increased 
in force from l to 5. They shifted from W. S. W. to S. W., and then 
hauled to N. W. She experienced a strong westerly current. 

The Prince Amadeo, about l5 miles further to the west, in Lat. 
20° 46’ N. and Long. 87° 35' E., had unsettled weather with light varia- 
ble winds and heavy rain. She experienced a strong southerly current. 

The Himalaya, which was considerably further to the west and near 
the Orissa coast, had moderate north-easterly breezes and fine weather. 

28th June-—The barometer rose quickly in the Punjab, during the 
previous 24 hours, and was standing at its normal height at lO 4. M. 
Pressure continued to give way over the rest of India. The fall was 
not large in amount, except in and near the depression nt the Head of 
the Bay. The barometer had fallen at Sangor Island from 2959" at 
]I0 a. «. on the 27th to 29°37" at the same hour of the 28th. ae 

The wind had backed to south-west and south over the Central 
| Rajputana, This was evidently due to tho 
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westerly winds on the Bombay coast and their 
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extension eastwards over the centre and north of the Peninsula. Light 
easterly winds were blowing, ns on the 27th, up the Gangetic plain, indi- 
cating that the circulation was as yet unaffected in direction by the 
atmospheric whirl in the north of the Bay. To the north of the centre 
of depression, or in Sonth Bengal, the circulation was increasing, but 
was still very weak. The weather was generally cloudy, and rain had 
fallen in moderate amounts over the same areas as on the 27th. 

The observations at the selected stations in Bengal are given below : 
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s । | कक 
= g E e. ७ 
हन 3 mi ^x 
C or Bu 
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Nancowry .......«. 29° 9l3,+ ‘O0Ol) S. W. 
Port Blair......... 





Akynmb -०५००००००००० 033 8 
Chittagong ...... 007, S.E. 
Dacca  .७७ ७७७०७» ००२ OO, E. 
Jessore .., ... .««+** us लाला उ M E 


Calcutta (Alipore)| 29:392 — “l | E. 
Bangor Island ... | 20°37 "ISSN. N. EIN. N. E. 


Vizngapatam ... |27 GlLt— -0 : W. 








Pressure had given way over the whole of the Province of Bengal, 
and was below the normal of the day by amounts varying between '05" 
nt Patna and 25" at Saugor Island. The air-motion over the whole of 
Bengal was now largely dependent on the cyclonic vortex. In East and 
South-West Bengal winds ranged between east and north-east. Norther- 
t winds prevailed nt Balasore, and south-west winds at Gopalpore and 
False Point. The air was calm at IO a. m. at Cuttack. Over North Bengal, 
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Behar, and Chutia Nagpore light easterly winds were blowing. Tho | 
indraught to the vortex had diminished the humidity and cloud-amount 

h considerably in North Bengal nnd Bebar during the previous 24 hours, 

| as shown by the following results :— 





T E A zia M. A vernge 
| Average Humidity. Cloud Amount. 





North Bengal ............ Bl 73 
| North Behar ............... 79 72 
| South Behar ............. BOS 7054 








J The rainfall returns for the 24 hours previous to 6 r. M. indicate 
| that moderate general rain had fallen over the whole of East and South- 
West Bengal, and that very heavy rain had been received in Orissa 

The following table gives the whole of the Orissa rainfall returns 
for the day :— 



















Pooree # के के कं के — SHS SAT ११ र+ + 83 हऋ# # SHER +#-# EHEC SHS 


Khurdah ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ene 
Poored ccecvccanssevscvcsssonsnnsecas 


SPS ७ _ ७ ### ## SEH # # ४ ## ७ ## # # # # # ७ # # ७ # ७ E 
Point 





False 4 #७ # + 9 + #०# 8 # # # ७ # # ## 9१ HEE १ ७ # ७+ ७ EE 


SPP" 





Jagatsingpore ,.......५५०००० 


(steer eee ree """r"*rsts "»"*9**ttrtoem-rtm 








s i 
gL Cuttack PPPS TITTIES मै #७+ rd" an" 
- J 4 - 


Cuttack BAILE » 


### ७ &# FST CHS Cet जे के eee TE tee के के 


Jaipur PPPOE CHEE a | # # #७७ eee ### 
Chandbali FTES) 


Bhuddruck ETITI eee eee tee ## ७ eee लेक ४ #+# # #$ है 





f | Sora VAL et eee ee VAR TOME TAS 
III 
Jellasore — eee **2**226* 


७#क##*#+ ##+###+«#*€# ## ₹## ### terene 
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during the day. At 4 p. NM. it was blowing hard. Heavy rain fell all 
night with variable winds." 
A few light showers fell in North Bengal and Chutia Nagpore, but 
rain had almost entirely ceased in Behar. 


The following table gives the avernge rainfall throughout the Pro- 
vince of Bengal, and indicates clearly ite distribution :— 








TF 
i previous |in 24 hours. 
24 hours. 
Bl CERERE S e FFP SS 2:50 R*04, 
South West Bengal TITLED rls 0:76 
East Bengal — ——— SEE EHS SHOES SEE EEE EES EER EES ESET ESSE EEE 065 6:40 
North Bengal 7... dus erouu) 254200022553 95 94902 209 220 rl? ३25 
North Bebar... क टक देन पत रि को dea स्किन: 0-03 0-30 
South Behar — हन SERES NN | OrL0 
Chutia Nagpur an 
Sonthal Per hs | कक्कक्रकुकुकककरुकेकेककेक ककेकेकमकाककेकेकककुककुकककक Ol3 0:70 





The information respecting the weather in the Bay on the 25th 
June, extracted from the logs of the vessels, is given in the following 
statement :—. 


Vessel | Hour E S 
3 






Moderate breeze and puffy 

Overcast at times. 

Moderate following wind 
and overcasa 

Moderate breeze and over- 
cast 

Moderate following wind 
and fair. 

Fresh breeze and cloudy. 


A. M, Strong gale with 
high sean and heavy 
squalls. Noon. A heavy 
pom smashed in ] art 
bulwark rail fo 

bridge. Midnight. Very 


high sea running 


Govoco èé ३० o vou 
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g |ॐ i $ Wind. 
F So |S E — 
cossol. | Hour. = | oe = REMARKS. 
ड्‌ E £ Dir. | Force. 
Ez 
| Star of Al. S A. w. | 99500 Wind freshening, weather 
bion | cloudy and threatening, 
Noon |20° I+ (SS 23| "50४. by W.|5 to 8| Continued lightning. 
Slight sen. 
4r. 440, W. N. W. Latter part, strong gale 
8 P. x. : with thiek driving rain, 
Midnt. i West. and westerly sea.  * 
British 4 A. M. N. W. 7 (443. u. Heavy rain, vivid 
Princess [5 A. M Ax 7 lightning with thunder, 
M 5 High confused sen. 8 A. M. 
Noon |20" 407 88" 7| 29-420 W.N.W 9 Heavy squall with tor- 
4 rr. M West I9 rents of rain. Moderate 
8 P. x. 8. W. I0 le, high confused son. 
spal ॥ # oon. Fresh gale, high 
Midnt. I" ॥ 9 ॥ confnsed sea. 47, x. Frosh 






| rain. 8 P.M. Heavy * prn; 
torrents of rain, high sena. 
Midnight. diss gilet pes 
of rain, high 
l Noon Weather very un 
Bcottish |4 oon. a 
Chieftain 5 E <n 2 steady, much rain, thun- 
der and lightning. Vory 

Noon |20° 50" 3 strong westerly current. 
dr. oy presenting a very wild 

scr ० 
Saint Mag- 6 | Heavy gusta and heavy 
nus..,... eo continued rain. 

£; Strong winds and high sea. 


Winds nnd sea more mo- 


Se a è 




















Noon | 04 
rain. 8 A, M. A vory 


4 r. 32l| 8. W. 8 | high sea from 
8. 8. W. Noon. Hard 
6 P.M. Var. 6 | squalls from छि, छि, W. and 
very high soa from 8. W. 
8 P. M. "l59| S. W. |9tolO 4 rP. ww. Hard squalls 


from BS. 8. W. and =o 
०३७%|। छ, W. Il | high sea from S. 5. W. 
6 P. M. Breeze very 


unsettled and — 
from 


| 





= > Fresh breeze and cloudy, 


Himala 
oe. with frequent rain squalls. 


The position of the centre of the barometric depression can be 
determined with approximate accuracy on the 28th. The obser- 
vations at the Light Vessels show that it was in the immediate neigh - 
bourhood of the Sandheads at IO a, M. It was hence very approximately 
in Lat. 2I° 0' N. and in Long. 88° 45' E. The following table gives the 


‘barometric and wind observations taken at the Light Vessels and nearest 
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land stations, as well as the distance and direction of the centre (assuming 
this to be in the position assigned to it above) from each :— 








St ition. \ dd 
osition छ, Vind JOA. * ड 
ड | । i | 5६ 9४४8 
* E E De tz | z = | Weather, &o. 
gm | EF | ge É 88 855 
A | a |^ [EES 











miles 


Saugor Island 
2ir349 Strong. | S. E.| 63 | Gloomy. 


Light House... 39' 88^ 5' 





Upper Gasper 
Light Vessel... डि au 887 3'| 29327, N. E. 5 S.E.| 57 | Threatening 
| heavy sea. 
Intermediate 
Light Vessel... |[2l° 34' | ]’| 29°24] 4 E.S&.E.| 40 | Threatening 
Channel 
Light Vessel 22 0" (88? 2) 29'209|N.N.E 6 E 35 | High sea 
| 
॥ Balasore .....,... | 2 30 (86° 880 29° Light. |E.8.E.| I30 | Threatening 
. 
False Point ...... |20* 20//86^ 47" 29'43I|W.S.W Moderate|E.N.E.| 4ä83 | Gloomy. 








पी The centre at this time was only at a distance of about 35 miles 
from two of the Light Vessels ; yet these were experiencing comparatively 


feeble winds, as compared with the strong gales blowing, as the log of 
the Pemba proves, at distances of 200 and 300 miles from the centre 


h in the south-easterly quadrant. 
J The ships’ logs do not give lO a. M. observations Their positions 
i are given for noon, together with barometric readings and wind directions 


b and force. When these are charted, they indicate the existence of a centre 








the positions of the ships at noon, and the distance and 


nssuming oe the position of this to be in Lat. 2l° 3° 


in about Lat. 2I° 3’ N. and Long. 88° 40 E. The following 


i 
Wim and ss 

























Saugor Island 22° 39° 5 
Light House 


Commillh ..,/2\°0% 89° 3I | 20 


Scottish Chief- 20" 50' 88" IU | 20260 N. N. W. 
tain 


Saint Magnus 20'52' 88^ 3' ipai 
Prince Amadeo 20° 52' SS 5 220330 
ce tish Princess 20° 40’ = 7' ?| 20420 


Star of Albion 20१4? S8?23'?| 20:450 N. by W. 





N. W. 4 
N. W. 
N. W. 

















Pemba ......... L8° 34'90° 59; ... |8.8. W. 
False Point ... 20^ 20' 86^ 47° a d S. W. Mode- | N. E.| L 








In examining the above, it should be remembered that the positions 
assigned to the Commillah, Scottish Chieftain, Saint Magnus, and Star 
of Albion were determined by observation at noon, and hence are assumed 
to be approximately correct. The position of the Prince Amadeo is 
stated to have been a few miles to the S. W. of the Pilot Brig. The 
position given has been determined from that statement on the assump- 
tion that the station for the Pilot Vessels during the S. W. monsoon, 
- at n distance of from 7 to lO miles to the south or south-west of tho 
Eastern Channel Light Vessel (vide Elson's Sandheads Sailing Directory, 
page I56); and is probably correct within five or six miles. The position 
of the British Princess at noon was ascertained by dead reckoning, and 
is certainly not correct, as all the vessels had drifted considerably with the 
currents now set up at the Head of the Bay. The noon observations of 
the barometer and. wind direction indicate that she was probably in about 
Lat. 20° 55' and Long. 87° 45’. 

The preceding table confirms much of the information given by the 
Light Vessels. The winds in the western quadrant, nt distances of 30 to 
50 miles from the centre, were very light and unsteady in force, as com- 
pared with those in the eastern quadrant, The barometric observations, 
वि 8 


(ep rm é 9.5, "TN 
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when charted, shew that the depression, as defined by the isobar of 29-3" 
was an elliptical shaped area at the centre of which the pressure probab- 
ly did not exceed 2927, The larger axis of this stretched E. N, E 
and W. S. W. and was probably at least twice as long as the axis nt right 
angles to it. 

The observations taken on board the Light Vessels at 4 r. m. also 
enable the centre to be approximately determined at that hour. When 
charted, they indicate that the centre was in about Lat. 2I° ]0'N. and 
Long. 88° 30° E. 

The following table shows that this gives consistent results for tho 
direction and distance of the centre from each position :— 

घ ^ 
Position, i ७ |§3 
|e 
Baro- E E &. : 
z Long. [meter E z डु : = है Weathor, 
N. E E z agg = 
A 
2 z EY 
* Island 
Light House| 2I° 39’ |88^ 5’ | 20.270N. N. E.|Mode-| 8. E. | 43 (Overcast. 
Upper Gasper 
Light Vessel| 2° 87 |88° 3 [29-25] N. E. S.E. | 38 |Heavy 
Intermedinte 
Light Vessel | 22° 35" | 85° II 2955) N. 4 |E.S. E.; शा Threa- 
— tening 
Eastern Chan- wenther, 
nel Light 
Vessel ...... ar : K 2942, N. W. |5 to SE. N. छ. | 23 | High sea 
from 
False Point 8. W. 


Light House | 20° 20’ 47 29 3OIW.S. W.strong.| E. N. E.| I25 | Overcast. 





These observations also show the weakness of the winds in the 
western quadrant. The Intermediate Light Vessel, although only थी 
miles distant from the centre, experienced winds of force 4 at this time, | 
whilst the Pemba, about 200 miles to the south-east, had winds of t 
force 9 to l0. | 

Hence, the path of the centre during the day is determined by the 4 
i positions given in the following table :— 
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The character of the wenther is fully shown by the reports given in 
the logs. Two vessels, the Commillah and Pemba, were in the east and 
south-east quadrants, in which alone the winds were violent. The 
Pemba was in Lat. I8 I4 N. and Long. 90° 59° E. by account at noon. 
She experienced strong 8. S. W. gales during the whole day, with n high 
sea, nnd heavy rain squalls. A heavy sea smashed in her port bulwark 
rails carly in the morning, after which the Captain eased the engines, and 
laid to, with the ship’s head to S. S. E., during the greater part of the 
afternoon. The Commilla, which was proceeding from Chittagong to Cal- 
cutta, did not feel the fall weight of the south-westerly winds until the 
afternoon, when she was between the Mutlah station and the Sandheads. 
She experienced, early in the morning, winds varying very considerably 
in force, with occasional hard squalls from S. S. W., and mach rain. Dur- 
ing the whole of the afternoon, she had very hard squalls with heavy rain, 
and a tremendous sea. At 7-20 p.m. a terrific sea carried away the 
starboard cutter. This was followed by very violent squalls of force 
LI from the south-west. 

The position of the British Princess was not ascertained by observa- 
tion during the day, and it is almost certain that she must have drifted 
considerably with the strong currents set up at this time in the Head 
of the Bay. She wasin the south-western quadrant in the morning, 
and had heavy rain with a high confused sea. The rainfall increased 
early in the morning, and during the greater part of the day she had 
& torrents of rain." The squalls also became heavier as the day advanced, 
and at midnight furious squalls (force Il) from the south-west passed 
over the vessel. 

The Saint Magnus was in the western quadrant in the morning, 
when she had north-westerly winds of force 4to 6. Heavy gusts of 
wind passed over the vessel, and continuous rain fell during the whole 
morning. In the evening, she was in the southerly quadrant, where she 
began to experience terrific squalls with a tremendous sea. At midnight, 
it was blowing a furious gale (force 40) from the south-west. 

Hence, over à large area to the east and south-east of the central 
depression, violent south-westerly winds of force 9 to ll were blowing at 
this time, producing a very high and dangerous sea near the Head of 
the Bay. . 

Further south, as shewn by the log of the Bancoora, the winds in the 
centre of the Bay (Lat. I5° N., Long. 83° E.) wero of moderate force and 
gave very faint indications of the action and disturbance to the northward. 

The Star of Albion, Roma, Prince Amadeo, and Scottish Chieftain 
hk. to the west of the centre of the whirl during the greator part of the 
day. The Scottish Chieftain was probably nearest to it at noon. 





— — 
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The position of the Star of Albion is doubtful. The weather was 
threatening in the morning, and the winds shifted from north through 
north-west to west in the evening, increasing in force during the day. 
In the afternoon nnd evening, as the wind backed to west, a strong gale 
set in with thick driving rain. 

The Scottish Chieftain was in Lat. 20° 50’ N. and Long. 88? I0' E. 
at noon. The winds were light during the morning; much rain fell, 
but it was not until midnight, when the wind hauled to west, that she 
began to have strong winds and rain squalls. 

The Prince Amadeo was near tho Pilot Station and to the west of the 
centre. Boisterons squalls with heavy rain nnd a high sea were ex- 
perienced during the morning. In the evening, the weather had a very 
wild appearance. The wind shifted round to the south-west, and heavy 
squalls passed over the vessel, bringing up much rain. 

The Light Vessels were all in the western quadrant during the day. 

The Captain of the Meteor (Intermediate station) states that the 
winds were changeable between north and west, and that frequent heavy 
showers occurred during the day. 

The Captain of the Comet (Upper Gasper Station) notes that the 
weather appeared very wild. Squalls with rain passed over the vessel, 
and a very heavy sea came up from the south-east. 

20/4 June.—The changes of the barometer over India during the 
preceding 24 hours were partly due to the further development of tho 
depression and cyclonic disturbance off the coast of the Sunderbands, and 
partly to the appearance of a depression off the west coast. 

The barometer at Saugor Island had fallen two tenths of an inch 
since lO a. m. of the 28th, and by considerable amounts at all the Lower 
Bengal stations. It had risen in the surrounding districts, so that the 
differences of pressure had become considerably greater and the depres- 
sion very marked. The disturbance was now giving strong easterly winds, 
with overcast skies and moderate rain, to East and South Bengal, and 
strong ly and westerly winds and incessant rain to Orissa. 

The barometer had also fallen considerably at Kurrachee, where 
very strong N. E. winds were blowing. The wind had backed from 
west to south-west along the Bombay coast, thus almost certainly indi- 
cating the appearance or formation ofa depression off the west coast. 
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The meteorological returns of the Bengal stations show that a large 
fall of the barometer had occurred in South-West Bengal and Orissa,whilst, 
over the remainder of the province, a considerable recovery of pressure 
was taking place. The depression off Saugor Island was now unusually 


large in amount, and such as is rarely observed in the rainy season. 


Pressure was below the normal of the day at all stations, by amounts 
varying between OL" at Durbhunga and 45” at Saugor Island. The 
E circulation in Bengal was now directly dependent on the 
cyclonic vortex off the coast of the Sunderbands, and winds were very 
strong in the neighbourhood of. the vortex in South-West Bengal, 
Orissa, and Chutia Nagpore. The winds in Chntin Nagpore and South 
Behar at IO a. x. were from directions between E. N. E. and N. N.E. In 
North Bengal and Behar the winds were from the east, the normal direc- 
tion during tho south-west monsoon. 

The nir was now almost saturated in East and South-West Bengal 
and Orissa. Humidity had also increased very considerably over the 
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remainder of the Province, more especially in South Behar and Chatia 
Nagpore. The skies were overcast, or densely clouded, in all parts of 
the Province, except North Bengal and Behar 

Orissa again received very heavy rain. The following table gives 
the amounts recorded at all the reporting stations during the 24 hours 
preceding 6 P. त्र. of this day :— 
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General rain, moderate to heavy in amount, fell in East Bengal, 
South-West Bengal, and Chutia Nagpore, and local showers in North 
Bengal. No rain of any importance fell in Behar 

The following table gives the average rainfall for the preceding 
24 hours in the various divisions of the Province of Bengal, and indicates 
the distribution nt this time 


Rainfall Table of the 29ih June, I883. 
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The various observations enable the centre of the barometric de- 
pression to be determined very approximately at IO A. w. and at noon of 
the 29th. The wind directions at l0 A. m. observed on board the Light 
Vessels nt the Upper Gasper and Intermediate stations were south-east 
and west, and hence the centre was between these vessels. Its position 
as determined by charting the wind directions and barometric heights 
was Lat. 2l° 30' N. and Long. 87^ 55' E. 

The following table gives the chief observations taken at the light 
vessels and neighbouring land stations at lO a. m., and the distance and 
bearing of the centre from each of them. 
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The nearest light-vessels were between 5 and 25 miles from the 
centre in the eastern quadrant, and yet experienced very moderate 
winds of force 5 to 6, whilst the Pemba and Commillah, at much greater 
distances in the same quadrant, had winds of force 9 to Il. 

The unusual weakness of the winds in all quadrants near the centre, 
as compared with those in the south-eastern quadrant at considerable 
distances from the centre, isa remarkable fact, and one that is opposed 
to the general experience of cyclonic motion. 

The noon barometric readings and wind directions of the ships, 
when charted, indicate that the centre was at that hour probably in 
Lat. 2l° 30' N. and Long. 87° 50' E. It had moved about five miles to the 
west during the previous two hours. 

The following table gives the distance and bearing of the centre 
from each of the vessels at that hour :— 
l3 
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Scottish Chieftain | 20°40’ | 88° io 29300 | W.S.W. I0N.N.W| 60 
Saint Magnus ....| l9^58' | 8€" 28’ | 29370] W.S.W. I0N.N.W| IIS 
British Princess... | 200 24' | ss*42' | 29:340 i W.byS.|' १0 N.W.| 95 
Prince Amadeo...... 20° 00 | 88° 55" | 29:320 |W.toS.S.W|8tol0N. W.| 225 
E iei xe. dee Albion ...... l9 43’ |85^37'| 29:53 | 8. W. |9tolON.N.W| 245 
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The preceding table shows that the vessels were all in the south 


eastern quadrant. They were experiencing violent west to south-west 
winds with frequent squalls of hurricane force. The majority of them 
were for the first time feeling the full strength of the storm. 

The storm continued to pass to the westward during the day. The 
eentre was probably in Lat. 2l° 35' N. and Long. 87° 30’ E. at 4 P. w. 

The observations taken at the light-vessels and the neighbouring 
land stations, with the probable distance and bearing of the centre from 
each, are given below ;— 
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The preceding observations show that the light-vessela were now 
experiencing very strong south-westerly winds, and that frequent severe 
squalls passed over them. 

The remarkable difference between the force of the south-weaterly 
winds at distances of more than 30 miles from the centre and the winds 
from other directions and also the winds near the centre, is shown very 
conclusively by the Saugor Island observations. The greatest amount 
of wind, as registered by the anemometer at that station in any interval 
of two hours between 3 r. Įm. of the 28th and 3 r. श्र, of the 29th, was 
23 miles. The amount recorded between l pr. m. and 3 r. x. of the 29th, 
when very variable unsteady winds were blowing, was only 5 miles. 
Between 3 r. M. and 5 P. M., during which hours south-west winds pre- 
vniled, 78 miles of wind were recorded, and between 5 P. m. and 7 P. M., 
40 miles. During this period, a severe gale of wind blew from the south, 
and gave rise to a tremendous sea, 

The position of the centre has been deduced from the varions ob- 
servations. It moved during the day almost due westwards, parallel to 
the coast of the Sunderbunds. The vessels bound for Caleutta, which 
were approaching the entrance to the Hooghly, were almost without ex- 
ception in the eastern quadrant during the day. Their logs describe 
the force of the south-westerly winds in this part of the whirl in very 
similar language. 

The Commillah, in Lat, 20° 80 N. Long. 88° 40’ E. at noon, had 
terrific gales, with continual rain and furions squalls, in the morning. 
Squalls of hurricane force passed over the steamer. A tremendous 
and dangerous sea was running. South-westerly winds of average force 
ll obtained during the morning. The wind and weather slightly mo- 
derated during the afternoon, but violent squalls continued to come up 
from the south-west, bringing very heavy rain. 

The Pemba, l00 miles to the S. E. of the Commillah, experienced 
a fierce gale with hard squalls blowing with hurricane violence. No im- 
provement occurred in the weather until late in the evening, when the 
sky began to clear and the sea to moderate a little. 

The Star of Albion and the Scottish Chieftain experienced similar 
weather, The log of the Saint Magnus (in Lat. I9° 58' N. Long. 85° 28' E, 
E noon) describes the weather in the morning asa heavy gale with terrific 
gusts and continued heavy rain. "The Captain of the British. Princess 


(in Lat. 20? 24’ N. and Long. BR’ 42' E. at noon) notes that the wind de- 


creased from force ll in the morning to force 9 in the evening, and that 
torrents of rain fell during the morning. The wind blew steadily from 
the south-west quarter, and brought up a very high sca. 
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The Captain of the Comet speaks as follows of the wenther on the 
29th: “ Weather was very threatening. A heavy sea came up from tho 
south-east; the wind was very varinble, shifting all round the compass. 
Rain squalls frequently came up. At midnight it was blowing n furious 
gale E 

The Captain of the Meteor remarks of the weather he experienced 
during the day: “The sea was very rough and a high squall from 
south-west came up at 8 4. x. Frequent heavy rain-squalls passed over 
the vessel. The wind shifted to south-west at IO'3OA.M. The barometer 
began to rise at 2 p. m. During the evening a strong south-west gale blew, 
and frequent terrific rain-squalls passed over the vessel. At Ll r. x. the 
wind began to decrease in force and the squalls were less frequent." 

30th June.—The depression off the mouth of the Hooghly on the 
20th had travelled in à westerly direction, crossed the coast near Bala- 
sore, and passed westward to the north of Cuttack 

The depression was apparently smaller than on the previous day, the 
lowest recorded reading of the barometer at lO a. M. being 29:35". It 
was, however, a well-marked depression of about a quarter of an inch 
at the centre. The westward motion of the disturbance caused the baro- 
meter to fall briskly at Cuttack and in the adjacent districts of Chutia 
Nagpore and the Central Provinces, whilst, over the whole of Bengal, a 
very rapid recovery of pressure occurred. The wind directions in North- 
Eastern India indicated the continuance of cyclonic circulation in Bengal, 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, and Chutia Nagpore. Winds were from 
west in Orissa, south to east in Bengal, north in Chutia Nagpore, and 
north-west in the Central Provinces, 

In other parts of India, the barometer rose generally during the 
preceding 24 hours. The changes over the greater part of the North 
Western Provinces and Bombay slightly exceeded a tenth of an inch, but 
the relative distribution of pressure was unaltered, except in Bengal and 
Orissa. The wind on the Bombay Coast had veered again to south-west, 


and was moderating. Very cloudy skies prevailed over the whole of 


Northern India. Heavy rain showers had fallen in the North-Western 
Provinces, and diminished the temperature over a large portion of Upper 
India from 00 to l5° 

Heavy rain continued to fall in connection with the cyclonic vortex 
in Orissa and the western districts of the Central Provinces. 

The preceding remarks are illustrated by the following obser- 
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The following observations taken at stations in and near the area of 

cyclonic disturbance on the morning (IO a. s ) of 30th June give data 

for the determination of the storm centre at that hour :— 
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The observations indicate that the cyclonic area extended over 
Orissa and the north-eastern districts of the Central Provinces, and that 
the centre was in the neighbourhood of Sambalpore and to the north-west. 
The probable position of the centre at lO A. M. was Lat. 2l° 45' N, and 
Long. 83° 50' E. ; and the barometric height there was almost certainly 
not lower than 29:3". It had consequently crossed over the Northern 
Orissa Hills (in the Hill States of Morbhanj, Keunjhar, and Pal Lahara), 
the average height of which appear to be about 2000 ft., and the highest 
points of which slightly exceed 3,500 ft. This area is described in the 
following language by Dr. Hunter in his Statistical Account of the Orissa 
States :—'* From the north bank of the Mabanadi, the ranges tower into 
a fine watershed, from 2000 to 2500 feet high, running north-west and 
south-east, and forming the boundary of the States of Nursingpore and 
Baramba. On the other side, they slope down upon the States of Hindol 
and Dhenkanal supplying countless little feeders to the Brahmani, 
which occupies the second of the three valleys. From the north bank of 
this river, the hills again roll back into magnificent ranges, running in the 
same general direction as before, but more confused and wilder, till they 
rise into the Keunjhar watershed, with peaks from 2500 to 3500 feet 
high, culminating in Malayagiri, 3,895 feet high, in the State of Pal 
Lahara. This watershed, in turn, slopes down into the third valley, 
that of the Baitarani, from whose eastern or left bank rise the hitherto 
almost unexplored mountains of Morbhanj, heaped upon each other in 
noble masses of rock, from 3,000 to nearly 4,000 feet high, sending 
countless tributaries to the Baitarani on the south, and pouring down the 
Burabalang, with the feeders of the Subarnarekha, on the north. The 
peaks are densely wooded to the summit, and, except at the regular 
passes, are inaccessible to beasts of burden. The intermediate valleys 
yield rich crops in return for negligent cultivation; and a vast quantity 
of land might be reclaimed on their outskirts and lower slopes.” 

Hence, during the interval between 4 P. M. of the 29th and IO A. m. 
of the 30th, the centre of the storm had crossed the Balasore coast, 
been transferred across the very broken and elevated ground of the North 
Orissa Hills, and was at IO A.M. of the 30th in the direct line of its advance 
previous to crossing the hills. What actions occurred during its passage 
across this hilly country are unknown, but it is certain that they pro- 
duced no appreciable resultant effect on the line of motion of the vortex, 
and only a very moderate one on the depression at the centre, This was 


99-9" at l0 A. M. of the 30th, as compared with 2947 at IO A. m. of 


the 29th. There can be little doubt that the effect of the irregular 
character of the country would be to break — and disintegrate tho 
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nish as 9 whole the intensity and amount of the cyclonic motion, and, 
therefore, also of the depression at the centre, which roughly measures 
the intensity of the disturbance, 

The observations taken at 4 v. M. in the neighbourhood of the centre 
are given in the following table :— 
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In comparing these observations with the preceding l0 4. x. obser- 
vations, it should be remembered that the fall of the barometer between 
IO a. x. and 4 P. m., due to the diurnal oscillation, is ‘ll" during the 
months of June and July in the Central Provinces. Hence, making 
allowance for this, it will be seen that the barometric changes due to the 
storm were of the following character. Pressure had increased about *08" at 
E and ll” at Hazaribagh, and had fallen "03 at Sambalpore. It 
had, consequently, risen during the previous six hours at all stations in 
the immediate neighbourhood of its centre, except Sambalpore, the near- 
est station. These facts appear to establish in this case that which [ 
believe, from an examination of other similar cyclonic disturbances, to 
be a general result of the advance of a storm over a hilly country, vis., 
that the storm tends to break up, the cyclonic motion becoming more 
irregular, and the barometric depression smaller in amount over the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the area of cyclonic circulation, but fre- 
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quently extending over a larger area, In other words, the cyclonic ac- 
tion becomes less intense nnd more diffuse, which is probably the first 
step in the disintegration of cyclonic disturbances. On the other hand, 
if, after its passage across hills, it receives increased energy and again 
intensifies, this is usually indicated by a contraction of the storm area, 
and by an increase of the depression near the centre, 

The position of the centre at 4 P. x. was apparently almost identical 
with that in which it had been at lO a. m., and was, so far as can be 
inferred from the observations, in Lat. 2l° 50' N. and Long. 83° 30’ E., or 
about 20 miles to the west of its position at IO a. M. 

The rainfall during the previous 24 hours in Orissa and Chutia Nag- 
pur is given in the following table :— 









C |o PER a rain- 
Districts. fall of dis- 
trict 


DivisioN. 
district 


| Pooree ......... eren? L383 3:88 

Ori ०००४; 4 | Cuttaek......... —— 2-07 3°2l 
Balasore... ««««««०००००० 3:02 o 64 

Bilasporo cesses O°5l 2:54 

Chhattisgarh .... Sambalpore ............ l:7 4°08 
Raipore ..... — I:30 2:03 

Wardha- ..... seres l:82 2°7] 

N Bhundara.............- 2:7] 454 
BEIDE = she ०००००००००-) Dae hab -« २६ ooo aon 0:03 940 
Jubbulpore ..........-- 0:54 0:65 

Seoni .,... eo nnns 073 2-09 

Jubbulpore eee ७8०७० are Mandla TT ## नम eee ee eee 0:26 हा | 
— J c. cos ०३३ ०४७३ 026 0-90 

| Saugor 003 Oll 
-E pore eee कुक कककु 088 3:00 

u ॥ | WBIB ..... ५०५०४१ L03 409 
Nerbudda eee ककल के के के acne ER 0:43 2'83 





angaba INIT 00l J i 005 
Nimar ककक ३०३ TT TE TTT) nil. | nil. 
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| Strong wind and over- 
cha 


20° ol' | 88" 25" 






























Moderate and fine at 
Bangor. 
Gale moderating, won- 


ther finer and loss 
aon. l 


Latter part much finer. 


Squally rainy weather, 
heavy sea. 


Do. v. do. do. 
hazy weather, 

Cloudy rainy weather, 
nasty sen. 

Moderate and fino. 


-""""-- 


Weather having a 
much finer look, and 
barometer rising, are 
proofs that the strong 
winds are now over. 
A very strong wester- 
ly current. 


Soottish 
Chieftain 


A. M. Strong breeze, 


Pomba ... 
son going down. 


Noon. Moderate breeze 
and clear. 

3-45 P.M. Passed E. 
Channel Light Vessel, 

8 r.m. Anchored in 
Saugor Roads. 





Force. 








British 9 
Princess | A. A 9 
8 
5 
6 
5 
Prince I0 
Amadeo 8 
5 
5 
Commillah 


Q9 Ox og o 





Squally with rain. 
Sea very high. 
Sen very high. 


Sea very high. 
High confused son, 


Midnight. Gale break- 


i 

4 A.M. Strong 8. S. 
W., occasional heavy 
squalls. 

Noon. Strong wind 8., 
weather finer. 


A. M. Hard squalls and 
heavy rain and bigh 
sea, stood to akari > 
ward. A very high 
sea runnin from 


to Northward. 
eather clearing at 
times for observa- 
tions. BA. mM. Hard 
squalls from 8. W. 
and high sea. Noon. 
Overcast, weather 
hazy. 4P. M. Fino 
weather. 


The preceding observations call for little remark. They show that 
south-westerly winds were fully established over the whole of the north 
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| 2 > = 7 Tes Tes iE aa २ 
3 7 ३ : f E : 3% 
| © 
८ $ — III = 
Sag Pile ime. |> 
STATION. E T z p E miles por x z E Weather. 
E A 5x Ss है $ EE 
‘oe i < Ü A.M. pre- = e. 
ase jo vious day. [O ad E 
Calcutta. ........ 20676 | + "2 7 O29 | Fine. 
Allahabad ...... '568 | — "O70 8 .. | Strong wind. 
Lahore ...... '70 | + *श2 3 O77 | Dark, gloomy. 
Kurrachee...... '542 | + "057 7 077 | Sultry 
Bombay ...... ‘765 | —"Ol0 प7 02 | Showery 
Jeypore ......... '678 | + "032 5 O74 | Showery 
REPO! ...... 47] | — "208 गा 4'08 —— 
rain. 
Maudraa ......... 775 | —'038 8 ^ Fine. 
Bangalore . "808 | —'042 u Fine, 








The observations of the lst indicate that the barometric depression 
moved during that day in the same direction as hitherto and at a rate of 
about l5 miles per hour. The westward motion of the depression had caused 
a fall of nearly two-tenths of an inch in the barometer over the greater 
part of the Central Provinces, and a general, although a slight, decrease 
over the whole of the Peninsula and Bombay. In Bengal, the rapid recovery 
in progress on the 30th continued. A rapid rise had also occurred over 
the Punjab and the western districts of the North Western Provinces, due 
to some other and independent action. A very distinct circulation of the 
air was shown round the centre of depression. In the mid-Gangetic 
valley, the winds had drawn round to north-east, and, over the western 
portions of the Central Provinces, they were blowing from north-west. 
Moderately strong winds continued at the Head of the Bay and in South 
Bengal No change of importance had occurred in the wind directions 
over Bombay and the south of the Peninsula. Strong west winds pre- 
vailed along the Bombay coast, where, however, little or no rain was 
falling. Local winds obtained in the Punjab. The sky was less clouded, 
the weather finer, and rainfall less in amount over the Gangetic delta 
and valley. The depression was, however, giving very heavy rain to the 
Central Provinces, where the sky was overcast. Over the remainder of 
the country, the weather was of the usual monsoon character 

The storm had advanced through the Chhatisgarh division of the 
Central Provinces (which includes the Sambalpore, Bilaspore, and Raipore 
Lo and was now passing through the Jubbulpore and Nagpur 


divisions 
The following table gives the lO A.M. observations at the stations 


in the neighbourhood of the centre at that hour :— 

















= — T g d z = T , 
= EE E ? z 
S § ३ . | 2 — mie |S 
E - E = 4 | = C ; x 
पी = e "c — * eg 
|. = Sele 4 
— S 3 © E 
Sambalpore 29-526 6| r'84 
Raipore ......... 935 IO *** | Overcast. 
Hazaribagh “627 8| O34 Gale of wind. 
Sutna............ 534 lo | ००४ Ditto. 
Boon... ee 463 IO | 4'60 | Continnons 
rain, 
Jubbulpore 483 IO | 4:82 | Moist & mug- 
N EY: 
agpur ....., ‘47l l0 | +08 








The number of observatories in Chutia Nagpore and the north- 
eastern districts of the Central Provinces is very small for their extent. 


Hence, it is not possible to state with npproximnte exactness the position. 


of the centre of the depression at this time. 

The observations, however, indicate that the centre was to the east 
of Seoni, and that it was at nearly equal distances from Jubbulpore, 
Seoni, and Nagpore, and hence almost certainly in Lat. 22° N. and 
Long. $l" E 

The following table gives the observations at 4 p. m. for the deter- 
mination of the position of the centre at that hour :— 
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STATION. 
a 
= 
a हि E 
Nagpur T ARE 25:355 
Ini por — eee # कक़ # # छत १ याउ 
y Beoni bissssssssnesnt 
=i utna.. ubbulpore SASH ‘875 
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Allowing for the amount of the fall of the barometer between 70 
A. M. and 4 p, m. due to the diurnal oscillation, the barometer had risen at 
Sambalpore lI”, and had also risen at Akola 02”. The only portion of 
the area in which it had fallen was that represented by the station of 
Seoni, where it had fallen "03", 

The.wind directions at Seoni and Nagpore were east and west 
respectively, and indicate that the centre was between these two stations, 
und probably some little distance to the east of the line joining them. 
Its probable position was hence in Lat. 22° N. and Long. 79° 45' E. 

The following table gives the average rainfall during the previous 
24 hours in every district of Orissa and the Central Provinces :— 








2-38 e s 
Division. rainfall of x beach 
district 

Pooree 0.0l 0.05 

Orissa . AH nhe Cuttack.. nil, nil. 
90/99/7808 T S 0:09 0:20 

Sambalpore 05 5:25 

Chattisgarh  ...... Raipore. l:60 425 
Bilaspore 0'56 2:92 

Bandhara ............... 2:97 4°36 

N Balaghat — 9:47 5°00 
पन पिके Chet — Nngpore ......00e- — 3'88 4:80 
STO R A E T I:9] 4-]8 

Jubbulpore ......... 0.66 L62 

Seoni — 2:76 5:65 

Jubbulpore bh # # # eee # # # #& + Mandla 002 Ols 
Daria to ceu ७%७ 0004 0:27 080 

| Bangor ,isavessssssisnis 0:28 0-48 

Nursinghpore 0:53 r25 

Chhind wara 4'l6 4-90 

Nerbudda ... Betul eon 6°l3 
Hoshangabad 2: 5°99 

NIm&T ose 064 Lol 





This table indicates that rain had practically ceased to fall in Orissa, 
k that mođerate rain had fallen in Chattisgarh. Heavy rain had been 


received in all districts of the Central Provinces through which the cyclone 


passed during the day, namely, the Seoni, Chhindwara, and Hoshang- 
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abad distriets, and also in the districts to the south of the line of 
motion ; whilst in the districts to the north the rainfall was light 

The following table shews that the amount of rain in Bengal was 
very small 














१११९" Average rain- EH hest in 
Districte. fall of district district. 
Orissa Fe BRN RTA NPN 0.04. 
South West Bengal NS के Ol2 
RENS; SOU NOE» erc vesecuaaquanE sos senor mao vio ४०५ cns 0:09 
MOEN ८.५ esea 75972 225 22९27 GER RPA PRAE ETT 0:08 
J nil. 
Hone DAR Eo ee EVEN eet eI ONO zuo 0.05 
Chutia Nagpore USUS P WER A ES ams O-ll 








2nd July.—The following table gives the lO A. m. observations of 
this day at the nine most important observatories in India. 
























EE ak: z 

Tir 
E 2 pani — 3l — ~| Weather 

hour since 'Z लट x a 

IOA M. pre- | 3 E 4.8 
Calcutta.......... 4 8 | 0-03 | Fine. 
Alla 8 2 | 004 |Strong wind. 
Lahore í 2 5 . |Fine 
Kurrachee......... I8 2 Fino. 
Bombay..;..... 20 l0 | 045 Showery. 
Joypore ........ 7 6 . | Fine 
—— —— cou v 8 I0 | 3:22 |Strong wind 
—— 6 7| १.83 | Thunder 
| storm. 
Bangalore ......... l0 6 + | Fine. 





The observations taken throughout India shew that the barometric: 
depression had continued to travel westward in the same general direction 


as during the previous two days, and with the same velocity approxi- 


mately as during the afternoon of the Ist. A rapid recovery of pressure. 


had occurred over the greater part of the Central Provinces, amounting 
at several stations to ‘l5’. The barometer had on the other hand fallen 


over the districts towards which the centre was advancing. The fall 
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The general character of the air motion remained the same, except 
in the neighbourhood of the moving area of depression. Southerly winds 
now prevailed in the Central Provinces. The westerly winds on the 
Bombay coast were slightly stronger than they had been on the previous 
day. The easterly winds prevalent over the area to the north and 
north-east of the storm centre were comparatively dry, and little or no 
rain fell in that part of the depression where they were blowing. The 
rainfall! was heavy in the southern quadrant of the disturbance. 

Little or no rain was falling at the time in Assam, North Bengal, 
Behar, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and over the greater 
part of Bombay. 

During the interval between 4 r, x. of the lst and IO a. m. of the 
2nd, the centre continued to advance in a general westerly direction 
through the Narbadda Division of the Central Provinces. 

The following are the observations taken at the meteorological 
stations in the area of depression at I0 a. m. of the 2nd. 





re ONS, 





eet eee eee 


ere ee? 


eer ene # # 


set eve 


Mount A bu eae 


ठ 


25:692 


A. M. previo 


Change since ]0 











: 


Showery. 
Fine. 
Thunder. 
Continnoua 
rain. 
Ditto. 
Showery. 
Continnous 
rain. 
Strong wind. 
Co nt innous 


rain. 
Strong wind. 
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The barometer was lowest at Indore. * The barometric heights and ^u 
wind directions, when charted, indicate that the centre of the depression — | 
was at noon very near Indore and to the east of it, and hence in 
Lat. 223°  N. and Long. 76 E. Strong winds and very heavy rain 
characterized the western and southern quadrants. In the northern 
quadrant, winds were much more modernte, and rain fell only near the m 
centre of the depression. 
The following are the 4 P. m. observations, which enable the position 
of the depression and its centre to be determined at that hour :— 
TW * ^ 
~ १ 
STATION. Amount in| हे 
tion [miles per g | 
M. [hour since | = 
0 A. M. = 4 
O 
Saugor ............ + l40 Clondy. | 
Akola....... 2e + 2.7 lO | Strong wind. 
— LE 
Amraoti............ | :505 | + 786 | 8. W. 233 | 20 | Strong wind. + 
— —“ ‘368 | — mNas E. प्राय 9 | 
Indore ......... *4l4 | — uo 8.W. 87 I0 | Overcast. 
Jeypore............| 398 — 25 E. l0'9 Strong wind. 
Ajmere ............ ‘3990 |—-83| छ. i24 6 
Khandwa ......... | '444 — 034 Ww. I76 0 
Surat ...........| 405 | — 335 | W.8. W. 33:0 l0 | Overcast. 
Malegaon .........| "557 | — "050 Ww. I9'S l0 | Strong wind. 
Deesa. वि फक ७ # # rns "870 ome *I55 wW. ]5°'0 0 Overcast. - 
Rajkot „| 48 |—3s| W. 203 | 20 | Strong wind. | 
Bhuj Steeee HSS 22 "422 — *]5] Ww. I5'8 8 Strong wind, ७. H 
Hyderabad ......| “422 "75 | 8.W. 50 9 | Overcast, 





Allowing 
and 4 9 Mea it 





for the amount of the diurnal 


oscillation between IO A. M. Fr 





३०००६ Rind Boones A i, Ajm 


हे $ के | भ 








will be seen that the barometer had fallen during the pre- — — 
and Deesa, ha whilst it had risen 


i rapidly 
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The following table gives the rainfall in each district of the Central 
Provinces during the 24 hours preceding 6 Pp. m. of the 2nd. 





Division Distri Highest in 
vision, ct. gear : É| district. 
Sambalpore .......... 0-09 O45 | 
Chattisgarh ..... PRAIPOTG sie sss “>> न nil. nil. & 4 
Bilaspore — ee Ree Ree OOS | 020 
— — —“ d T 
N a ag iat, ETT) — EE or "0 
0 ns ens ०«»२«% ० Nagpur. occa: 2-95 3:86 
Wardha : nil. nil. 
Jubbulpore ............ 0:02 OOS 
Seoni P CUT 0-06 Ol7 
PUDOUINGTO ,,,९००००००००००० 4 | MAMIE IB. i vio sooo ० «२ ००" nil. nil. 
| Demo... २४४ oes 0-07 ' 0:20 
CADO Ls connus apu aps O- LO r+] 
| Narsinghpore .. 00 0-75 
Chhind wara ............ 0-06 Og 
Narbudda . |; RC OO) 2-45 
Hoshangabad ......... 0-96 335 
Nimar .... OS 5'62 S20 





The rainfall of the previons 24 hours was small in amount. The 
Nagpur district received local heavy rainfall. The only district where 
the rainfall due to the cyclonic disturbance was large in amount was the 
Nimar district. It was in the southern quadrant of the storm area during 
the greater part of the day, and received an average of 5'62 inches. 

3rd July.—The following table gives the observations for the 3rd 
July at the chief meteorological stations in India :— 











E M ral Wind. Hr 
apio डी EI [ac 
SE Amount in a A 
STATION. E t * Direction miles per | = = = E < 
» A | hour since 3 — A E i 
E an £ 2 Jo b. [IO AM. pre- ०.5५ £ 
FR — ~ vious day. 5 = 
3 9 | nil. | Fine 
+ 4 | nil Fine. 
l 5| nil | Fino. 
lS 9 | 005 | Gloom 
25 I0 | ०श | Gale of 
wind 
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The depression was now in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Arabian Sea, between Kurrachee and Rajkot. The barometer during 
the previous 24 hours had fallen between ʻI” and -I5” in Sind, Cutch, 
Guzerat, and the adjacent districts of Rajpntana. In the rear of the dis- 
turbance, over the Central Provinces, the Berars, and Central India, a 
recovery of pressure, varying in amount between "३२” and :25', had 
occurred. Over the remainder of India, pressure had increased briskly. 
The depression in Cutch and Guzerat had consequently been emphasized 
by these changes, and the baric gradients over the area of depression 
were large. South-westerly gales were now blowing on the west coast, 
from Bombay northwards, and were giving very heavy rain over the 
southern and eastern portions of the depression. Over Northern India, 
the winds varied considerably in direction and were light and unsteady. 
The weather was cloudy, and light and partial rain was falling, over the 
greater part of Northern India, except the Punjab and parts of the 
North-Western Provinces. 

The centre of the depression at 4 P. m. on the 2nd was to the west 
of Neemuch in the Indore State, and was advancing westwards into Guze- 
rat. The following table gives the I0 a. M. observations of the 3rd at the 
stations in the area of cyclonic disturbance :— 
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was between the three stations of Bhuj, Rajkote, and Decsa, and proba- 
bly not far from the first-named station, in Lat. 234° N. and Long. 
697° E., nnd hence nearly in the centre of the district of Cutch. The 
observations show that winds were unusually light in the north-western 
quadrant. The average wind velocity at Bhuj during the previous- 24 
hours was only 3 miles, and at Hyderabad 5 miles. The westerly and 
south-westerly winds at Rajkote and other stations in the easterly and 
southerly quadrants contrast strikingly with the feeble winds to the 
north of the centre of the depression. 

The following are the +r, w. observations taken at the stations 
within the storm aren :— 











is: 
Strong wind. 
Strong wind. 
Gloomy. 
Gloomy. 
Gloomy. 
Neemuch ...... 20:587 | + '29 | 8. 8. W: ln2 IO | Gloomy: 
Bhuj ............ | 29'25 | —'207 8. 257 I0 | Thunderstorm. 
Hyderabad ...| 29°"8I7 | —°‘I05 | E. N. E. 558 6 | Strong wind. 
Jacobabad...... 25/382 | — *066 E. 7:2 6 | Strong wind. 
Multan ......... 2948 | +'02 | N.E. 30 4 | Fine. 


When the observations nre charted, they indicate that the centre 
was between Bhuj and Kurrachee, where the barometric readings were 
lowest, and winds were from S. and N. N. W.; and ata short distance 
E the W. N. W. of the former station. Its probable position was in 
Lat. 232° N. und Long. 68§° E. If allowance be made for the diurnal 
oscillation, it will be seen that the barometer had altered little at Bhuj, 
and was rising quickly at Rajkote, but continued to fall rather rapidly 


at Kurrachee. 


The following table gives the average rainfall in the divisions of 


A 












RP West Bengal e eee 
East Bengal ..... rH “MA तक न ME ५ l-40 


North 0:56 

Nori Bur nil. 
^ Roath Behar ७22 २० ८००:०००:०००:०००० — 0:40 

Ohntia eeeesc र euo «०० 0:50 





The above return shews that, with the exception of a few local + 
showers, rain had ceased in the Province of Bengal. ‘ 
As daily returns of rainfall in Central India and the Bombay Pre- 
sidency are not at my disposal, it is not possible to give full details of 
this element of observation for the previous 24 hours. The returns of 
Bhuj, Rajkote, Kurrachee, &e., however, indicate clearly that the rainfall 








was heavy over the southern half of the cyclonic area and light over the i 
northern. ॥ 

4th July.—The following are observations taken at I0 A. m. of the 4th, * 
and illustrate the more important changes that had occurred during the ie 


previous 24 hours in the meteorology of India. | 





Weather. 


Rainfall at O A. M. 
preceding 24 hours. 
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The observations taken at the observing stations in Sind and 
Guzerat at IO a. m. are given below. They shew that the whirl was still 
quite distinctly marked, that it continued to advance to the westward, 
and that it was now near the Head of the Arabian Sea, to the S. W. 
of Kurrachee. A rapid rise of the barometer had occurred over upper 
Sind and Guzerat. Kurrachee was the only station where pressure was 
lower than on the morning of the 3rd. South-westerly winds prevailed 
in Cutch and Guzerat. The wind had shifted round to east at Kurrachee, 
and was blowing with considerable force. It brought up a dust-storm 
from the Rajputana desert followed by rain. 

The centre of the depression had crossed the Sind coast during the 
previous evening. It is not possible to follow its motion further, as no 
observations are available for this portion of its path. It is, however, 
probable that it speedily broke up. 

The following lO a. M. observations taken at stations in Western 
India nearest the area of cyclonic disturbance illustrate the previous 
remarks. 











e. Weather. 
Kurrachee.., —— with 
Mount Abu Passing showers. 
Deesn......... 039 Strong wind 
Rajkote ...... O58 Clouds low, moving 

rapidly with scuds. 
Bhuj ........- Continuous rain. 
Hyderabad Gale of wind. 
Jacobabad Fine weather with 

paming clouda. 
Mooltan...... Fine weather with 


passing clouds. 





Les following 4 r. M. observations shew that the barometer was 
rising rapidly at Kurrachee, as well as at the neighbouring stations, and 
that the wind at that station was slowly shifting round to ita normal 
direction (S. W.) in July. They indicate clearly the continued existence 
of the whirl at the head of the Arabian Sea. 








[ No, 2; 
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5* — 
zo = — 
2* | 3A Wind, | ° 
ILE [eGo 
STATIONS, ES | fs * s A 2 :| B Weathor 
ey | SE Bao Im^" d 
Fs | Ge | $~ |B3.3| 45 
oo | ge | £5 बन Be 
SÉ | 8 au m । छ?” 
Lec Sie EC CO Det 
Kurracheo...... | 20490 | + "28४8 |E. 5. E, 387 IO Strong wind. 
Mount Abu ...| 25856 | «:258|8.8. W.| 85| 20 | Gloomy. 
Deesa............ । 2070607 | 468 E. N. E. P IO Strong wind. 
| 
Rajkote ......... 29°653 | + "399 | 8. W. 287 5 Strong wind, 
Bhuj ............ | 2955 + “366 P: S. W. 230 l0 Strong wind. 





QUU ESSO) Ac — NECS NEN Pm I 

The history of the cyclone ends with the evening of the 4th, as 
the observations of the 5th and subsequent days shew that normal winds 
were established in Sind, and no further evidence of the existence of 
the cyclonic whirl is furnished by the land observations. 


CHAPTER III. 


DISCUSSION OF THE MORE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE SrORM OF THE 
Dra JUNE ro THE काया JULY, LSS. 


The cyclonic storm of the last week of June and the first week of 
July is interesting in several respects. It occurred after the rains had 
fully set in over Bengal, and was of unusual intensity in the Bay for 
a storm of the rains. After it passed into the Central Provinces, it ac- 
quired fresh energy, and advanced slowly across the Head of the Penin- 
sula into Guzerat. During this part of its motion, it gave excessive 


rain, and presented in a marked degree the phenomena of a south-west 
monsoon storm on land. 


It was thus one of the most complete storms 
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monsoon proper in Bengal, an atmospherie eddy, or cyclonie vortex, 
formed in the north-west angle of the Bay. It passed through North 
Orissa, Chutia Nagpore, and South Behar into North Behar, where it 
broke up on the 20th of June. "This disturbance drew large supplies 
of vapour from the southerly current advancing into Bengal from the 
Bay, which it discharged as rain in unusually large amounts over n 
considerable portion of Central and North Behar, and thus occasioned 
very heavy floods in the Gya, Behar, Patna, Durbhanga, and Mozufferpore 
distrieta, 

The disappearance of this eddy or whirl was followed by a partial 
break in the rains. The winds, although they continued to blow from 
the normal directions over Bengal and in the south and centre of the Bay, 
fell off in strength. The sky was less densely clouded, more especially in 
Central Bengal and Behar. The air also was drier, and the rainfall much 
smaller in amount and confined to local showers, whieh fell chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of the hills in North and East Bengal. Whilst this partial 
break in the rains (which commenced on the 20th) held in Bengal, the 
winds diminished in strength pari passu over the north of the Bay. They 
were light to moderate, and rarely exceeded force 3. The weather was 
comparatively fine, and the sea almost smooth. 

The wind observations taken at Nancowry and Port Blair show that 
the south-westerly winds of the centre and sonth of the Bay, which had 
been very feeble from the l5th, began to increase in force on the 23rd, and 
blew strongly during the remainder of the month. This apparently 
indicated the commencement of another burst of the monsoon. 

It appears to be a general rnle that each strong advance of sonth- 
west monsoon winds and consequent influx of aqueous vapour into Bengal 
commences in the south of the Bay. The winds first strengthen for some 
days in that part of the Bay, as is proved by the wind observations at the 
Ceylon stations and at Nancowry in the Nicobars. The area of strong winds 
then extends northwards. When the advancing strong winds approach the 
Burmah and Bengal coasts, there is a strong tendency to eddying motion 
at and near the front. This incipient vorticose motion may, under 
favourable conditions, develop into a large cyclonic circulation and storm. 

The strong current, in the present instance, advanced northwards along 
the Burmese and Arrakan coasts, and increased the strength of the winds 
at Diamond Island from the 25th, and at Akyab from the 26th. These may, 
— be assumed as the dates of the arrival of the front of the advanc- 
ing mass of nir in the latitudes of these two stations. The log of the Pemba 
proves that, on the 27th, the force of the winds off the west Burmese const 
wns very considerable and averaged 9. At the same time that these strong 
winds were blowing off the Burmese coast, the winds at the Head of the Bay 
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were very light and variable, and of average force not exceeding 2. Tho 
strong advancing south-westerly current was opposed by the line of tho 
Arrakan hills, by the resistances due to friction between itself and the 
earth's surface, and by the slower moving air currents to the west. The 
actual effect of the various resistances was to produce a deflection of the 
current to the west in the neighbourhood of the Burmese and Arrakan 
coasts, and a large amount of eddying or rotatory motion in the front of 
the current, and, therefore, also of ascensional motion and its concomitant 
action (in the case of a very humid current), rainfall. The energy or latent 
heat given out in the process of condensation, or rain formation, in its turn 
increased the ascensional motion, and the various actions and reactions 
gave rise to an extensive whirl near the Head of the Bay. The existence 
of this was plainly indicated on the morning of the 27th, when winds 
shifted round to north-east over the north-west of the Bay. Very 
heavy rain (“torrents of rain") were then falling over a comparatively 
small area near the Head of the Bay, which became an area of increasing 
barometric depression and of cyclonic air motion. The disturbance 
increased in intensity on the 28th and moved slowly westwards near 
the parallel of 277 N. AtlO a. m. of the 29th, the centre of the | 
depression was between the Light Vessels at the Intermediate and : 
Upper Gasper stations. It was then travelling with an average velocity 
of about 3 miles an hour. Its rate of motion apparently increased as it 
approached the Balasore coast. 

The storm advanced in a general W. N. W. direction during the 
afternoon of the 29th, and crossed the Balasore coast a few miles ८० 
to the north of the station of Balasore a little before midnight. It 4 
then apparently marched without change of direction across the North 
Orissa hills, as, next morning at IO A. m., the centre of the barometric do^ 4 
pression was near to Sambalpore and in the continuation of its line of ] 
its advance on the 29th. The disturbance apparently diminished for è 
some time, but began to draw supplies of vapour from the Bombay € 
branch of the monsoon current, which had been blowing strongly for some v 
days previous. In consequence of the increased energy thus given to it, 
it again intensified slightly and moved almost due westward across the a 
Head of the Peninsula at an average rate of about fifteen miles per hour. 
On the morning of the lst, the centre was near Seoni, on the morning P 
of the 2nd near Indore, and on the morning of the 3rd near Bhuj, a 
whence it passed westwards across the coast into the Arabian Bea, 
and was a little to the south of Kurrachee on the evening of the 3rd. The 
wind directions at Kurrachee and the neighbouring stations indicated 
cyclonic indraught to a centre, to the south-west of. Kurrachee on the 
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its existence. In the absence of observations, it is impossible to state 
whether it broke up immediately, or passed over the whole breadth of the 
Arabian Sea. 

The following table gives the positions of the centre nt the hours 
stated, from the 27th of June to the date of its disappearance beyond 
the limits of India in the Arabian Sea :— 








June 28th ... l 


June 29th ... | 


June 30th ... f 
July lst .....- | 
July 2nd ...... f 


July 3rd ...... | 





The atmospheric whirl waa fully developed on the 27th and con- 
tinued intact for at least seven days. During the latter part of its 
existence, it drifted across from the coast of Orissa to the coast of Cutch 
or Sind, and disappeared and probably broke up in the Arabian Sea. 

The following table gives the lowest reading of the barometer at 
IO. M, the average barometric height at the same station, and the amount 
of the greatest known barometric depression at IO 4. x. on each day :— 

| I6 
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mrp — Dopresaion., 

reading July lst, 
— 2940 | 29-602 462 
29:353 | 29589 236 
3 lsh... Sooni. 29463 | 29-624 6 
July 2nd..|Indore .......—.-.-.. | 2940 | 29-662 252 
July 3rd ... 29:326 29°6l6 290 - 
July 4th ... ag duc, 39-380 | 29589 209 


Hence the barometric depression at the Head of the Bay was very 
nearly half an inch. During its progress overland, the depression ob- |. 
served nowhere exceeded १29", nnd, as two of the stations named in the v^ i 
preceding table (Indore and Bhuj) were ata very short distance from "Od 
the centre, it is almost certain that the barometric depression on land, 4? 
after crossing the Orissa hills, never exceeded three-tenths of an inch. 
The decrease in the amount of the depression was evidently due to the | 
greater frictional resistance encountered by the cyclonic disturbance on B 
land than nt sen. | 

An interesting feature of the storm was that its centre moved in a 
path which was approximately straight. The general direction of its path 
was N. 83° W. or almost due west. 

The steady march in an almost constant direction across the Con- 
tinent is very striking, when the varying character of the surface over L 
which it passed is taken into consideration. During the first part of ite 7 
existence, it passed slowly overthe water surface at the Head of the 
Bay, where the resistance to its motion was a minimum. After cross- 
ing the Balasore coast, it advanced intact over the North Orissa hills, n 
very broken and irregular country, the highest points of which are from 
3000 to 4000 ft. high. It then crossed the highlands of Sambalpore 
(where the hills which rise out from the plateau attain an elevation vary- 
ing from LS00 to 2,500 feet) and passed over the comparatively low plain 
of Chattisgarh, the average height of which is less than I000 feet. Thence 

it advanced through the Balaghat, Seoni, Chhindwara, — j ra, and Betul districts 
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the Satpura plateau, and have an average height of 2000 fect. It thence 
passed across the valleys of the Taptee and Nerbudda and the Vindhys 
Hills into Indore and Malwa, The average elevation of the Vindhyas in 
that portion over which the cyclonic storm advanced is 2,500 feet. From 
Malwa, it passed westwards over the low plains of Guzerat and Cuteh, 
the highest points of which do not exceed 800 or 900 feet in height, and 
crossed the coast of Sind between Bhuj and Kurrachee into the Arabian 
Sea, where its existence for at least twelve to eighteen hours afterwards is 
proved by the direction of the winds at Kurrachee and the neighbouring 
stations. 

The above briefly indicates the varied character of the surface over 
which it advanced. During a considerable portion of its course on land, 
the average elevation of the country over which it travelled exceeded 
2000 feet. Much of the ground was very broken and irregular 
country, the higher points of which exceeded 3000 feet in elevation. The 
only inference that can reasonably be drawn is that the cyclonic circula- 
tion extended to a height very considerably greater than 2000 or 3000 
fect, Hence it was a cyclone of high elevation, and the cyclonic ciren- 
lation near the earth’s surface was of comparatively little importance, and 
not necessarily an index or measure of the intensity of the cyclone. 

Tho chief features of the motion of the storm ventre have already 
been indicated in the history of the cyclone. Its very slow motion 
during and for some time after its formation, or from noon of the 27th to 
noon of the 29th, is remarkable. During this interval of 48 hours, its 
rate of motion apparently never exceeded 5 miles per hour, and during 
the greater part of the period it varied between 2 and 4 miles. After 
noon of the 29th, it rapidly increased its speed, and, during the greater 
part of the next 24 hours, moved with a velocity varying between ]0 and 
l5 miles. When the centre approached the high hills and broken ground 
of North Orissa, it experienced a very considerable retardation. As already 
stated (vide page 99), it lost energy and shewed signs of disintegration. 
The rainfall decreased in amount, the barometric depression was much 
smaller, and the disturbance was diffused over a larger area, although 
it was less regular and weaker in character. This was, however, followed 
f its energy dne to ita drawing supplies of vapour from the 
The preceding changes were reversed. During this inter- 
te of its motion was about 8 miles per hour. Its velo- 
e lst of July, and, during the remaining three days 
land, it moved with a fairly uniform velocity of 


by an increase ० 
Bombay coast, 
val, the average ra 
city increased on th 
of its existence on 
about l5 miles per hour, 
Another important featu 
rainfall during the cyclonic storm. At the Head of the Bay, 


re was the amount and distribution of the 
the rainfall 
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was torrential in character, more especially in the eastern and southern Ja 
quadrants. The British Princess had “ torrents of rain," the Saint Magnus 
९५ heavy continuous rain, " the Star of Albion “ thick continued cain" ius 
Commillah “ very heavy rain," and the Scottish Chieftain “ heavy rain.” 

The following table gives the daily rainfalls during the peri — 
June 28th to July 4th—at the meteorological stations situated in the area 
covered by the cyclonic storm during its existence on land :— 







Stations. | e d July I883. 


20th. 





Akola eee eee eee wee छत मल 


Neemuch ........ Ta 
| Ahmedabad... 
| Rajkote s.s- 


Bhuj aetar test eeeerree * 
Hyderabad TTT 
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As the rainfall was especinlly heavy in Orissa and the Central Pro- 
vinces, I give the following table shewing the average district rainfall for 
each day of the period (June 27th to July 3rd) in these two divisions of 
the Empire, and illustrating more fully than the previous statement the 
distribution of the rainfall in a portion of the area covered by the dis- 
turbance. As daily returns of rainfall in Central India and the Bombay 
Presidency are not at my disposal, I am not able to give the corresponding 
data for the western portion of the course of the cyclone. 


Division. District. 


Saugo r RES NALS) 


Batu 2240s 7 | O55) O43, 3-9 ODI 


Chhindwara...... 3 |I°"l5/0°87, nil. 2n sm "६ 
TES e$ | Hoshangabad ...| 5 |I:0l|072l0orol| OO! | 2 


| The chief peculiarity in the distribution of the rainfall was the con- 
trast between the large amounts registered at stations to the south of the 
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line of advance? and those received at stations situated to the north of b 
the path of the centre. 
The following tables give the average district rainfall in the dis- 
tricts immedintely to the south of the centre and those to the north of it 
for the same periods in the Central Provinces, Orissa, and the adjacent 
districts of South-west Bengal :— 
——— RR 
Total average z average 
Districts to north of rainfall Districts in Orissa to rainfall 
centre. June 27th to south of centre. of the same 
July lst. period, w 
- d 
24.Pergunmnahs ...... 2:50 
Midnapore ............ 3:58 
SSS ue EU e ——s——Ót | eee 








Districts of theCentral 
Provinces through Total district M 


Districts in the Cen- | Total district 
tral Provinces to north | rainfall 
of the path of the | June 30th to 


which the centre rainfall 
passed, or which lay June 30th to 























centre. July 2nd. to the south of the July 2nd. 
path of the centre. ॥ 
ilaspore... ...... «५० «७० 2 Sambalpore ......... 2’3I 
SR ne 0:258 Haipore .............-- 2:90 
Jubbulpore .......-. ves I-22 Balaghat............... 32] 
Narsinghpore ......... TS) SOOIH. ६६०९० eo ४०४:०७००० 3:53 i 
J T do OHNE RI dee is 
Saugor ... .«०«०«५५०००५०००* | : oshangabad......... ; ँ 
- DIMOY A sess 6°3 ५ 
Bhandara ............ 5°75 
Wardha ee — 273 
Nine Sc, co vuseccusass 6:26 
The centre, it should be remembered, passed westwards near the E 
northern boundaries of Sambalpore and Raipore and thence across thè H 
centre of the Balaghat, Seoni, Chindwara, and Hoshangabad districts. It p | 
will thus be seen that the rainfall was distinctly heaviest at some distanco B 
to the south of the path of the centre, and that the rainfall in tho  - 
northern half of the cyclonic area was barely twenty-five per cent. of tho 
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It is not possible to give similar details for Central India and the 
northern districts of the Bombay Presidency. The following table gives 
the rainfall at the nearest meteorological observatories to the north and 
south of the path of the centre, and a glance will show that there was the 
same marked contrast between the rainfall in the northern and southern 


portions of the storm area during the latter part of its course, when it 


was approaching the Arabian Sea, 


Snes a on | sta- ie rainfall Meteorological sta- E rainfall 


tions north of path | E south of path | July lst to 
of centre. ES July lstto 4th. of centre. = “ath 














Indore ...... I:92 Surat... vr 
Neemuch............ l:l6 Ahmedabad . 

Deess ८००००० 2°6l Malegaon ....०«०००० * 
Ajmere......... eee eee 0:53 Bombay - 
Hyderabad ............ 0-38 Rajkot ..........----. L0°58 
mn i kis a bined oe CC IT 2:00 Bhuj — 5'82 





The previous peculinrities to a certain extent explain the striking 
contrast between the force of the wind in different quadrants, more espe- 
cially when the storm was advancing over the sea or low ground. This 
has already been briefly referred to in the account of the meteorology 
of the present storm on the 25th and 29th (vide pages 86 and 93). It 
was there shown that the Pemba, at a distance of at least 200 miles to 
the south-east of the centre, had strong south-westerly winds of average 
force 9, which were frequently interrupted by excessively violent squalls ; 
and that the ships and light-vessels, so long as they were in the wes- 
tern and northern quadrants, had winds from directions between N. W. 
and N. E. varying in force from lto 5, but that, when they passed in 
to the opposite quadrants, they experienced very violent westerly or 
south-westerly winds of force varying from 9 to 2 E 

- This feature is shewn most strikingly by the anemometric observa- 
tions taken at Saugor Island during the storm, which have been referred 
to in page 95, but are now given in full in illustration of this feature :— 
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Weather and Sea, 


Direction. 














Sea rough. Threatening. 
Dark gloomy weather. 


"Thunder and lightning at 
distance. 


289 N. N. E 
N. Raining. 

: N. W. Strong wind. 

June 29th .. ?0£ W. Raining. 

: N.N. E 
N. 
N. Sea very rough. 
E. Dark gloomy weather. 
E. 

: N.N. E 
W. 
S. Sea tremendous. 
छ. Severe gale of wind. 





Hence a prominent feature of this, as of many of the storms of 
the rains in the Bay, was excessively violent westerly and south- westerly 
winds in the southern and eastern quadrants and comparatively feeble 
winds in the northern and western quadrants. The great inequality 
of the winds in different quadrants in the majority of storms of the rains 
has caused them to be considered as mere westerly gales by seamen. 
bances in which the winds are rarely violent and dangerous except 
in the south and east quadrants, where westerly and south-westerly winds 
of force I may be experienced, interrupted by squalls as violent iin 
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the differences in the amount of wind recorded at क | 
apparently similarly situated with regard to the storm. They can only 
be ascribed either to erroneous reading of the nnemometers by the 
observers nt the stations under consideration, or to slight but influential 
differences in the geographical or topographical features of the districts 
or stations in which the meteorological observatories are situated. The 
latter appears to be the more probable explanation. 





Stations. 


The contrast between the winds in different quarters is also evi- 
denced by the amounts of wind received at the same station from 
^ different directions. Thus, at Saugor Island, the amount of wind regis- 
tered for the 24 hours preceding 4 r. m. of the 28th was I92 miles, 
and for the same period prior to 4 r. w. of the 29th it was 524 miles. 
The wind during these intervals was from N. E. During the next 24 
hours, when southerly winds chiefly prevailed, 776 miles were recorded. 
Similarly, at Balasore, 240 miles were registered for the 48 hours pre- 
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ceding ० A. M. of the 29th, and 576 miles during the succeeding 48 hours 
(with southerly winds). At Rajkot, the amount of north-westerly 
winds during the 24 hours preceding 4 P. m. of the 2nd was 272 miles, 
and at Bhuj 390 miles, During the next 24 hours, when sonth-westerly 
winds blew at these stations, 39l and 760 miles respectively were re- 
gistered. The amount of wind (mainly from N. W.) recorded at Kur- 
rachee for the 24 hours preceding 4 P. m. on the 3rd was 406 miles. For 
the succeeding 24 hours, when easterly winds prevailed, 983 miles were 
registered. 

There are other and less important features, to which it will be 
sufficient to refer briefly. One of these was the comparative smallness 
of the storm area proper. If we estimate it by the area in which strong 
winds prevailed and heavy rain fell, it almost certainly did not exceed 
250 miles in length by l00 to l50 miles in breadth, at any time during 
its passage across the continent. The smallness of the storm area and 
the slight barometric depression in all storms of the runs are cognate 
features due probably to the peculiar conditions of their formation, as 
cyclones of high elevation. Another feature was the very great irre- 
gularity of the winds. This was shown (at Sangor Island, for instance) 
by intervals of comparatively feeble win ds during the middle of the 
storm, and also by the apparent oceurrence of much feebler winds at 
stations nearer to the centre than at those at a greater distance, As, 
however, anemometric observations are confessedly not intercomparable, 
it is not possible to establish the fact of this irregularity on such 
evidence, 
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APPENDIX I. 
—49—- 
Extract from the Log of the F. L. V. Comet, giving observations during 
| Storm of June 27th to 30th. 
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Noon. Every appearance of a cy- 
clone. Heavy confused with 


28th of June L883. 


Bp. u. Wind and weather the 
same. 


Midnight. Wind and weather the 
sume. Barometer ced falling, 
every ~ o 
ther. प्‌ er ull 


round the horizon. 


Commences with dirty and very 
weather. Lightning 
all round the horizon. pr i 
heavy sea running from 5 
Winds variable 


20th of June I883. 
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B A. xw. Wind and woenther tho 
same, but sen increasing. Wind 
shifting all round the compass, 
from west through south and 
onst, accompanied with terrific 
rain squalls 


Noon. Blowing a furious gale with 
terrific heavy squalls. Sea still 
increasing and baromoter falling 


4 P. 9, Wind and weather tho 


Midnight. Weather more moderate 
less wind and sea. ८ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Turk History or rug Storm or tue lOru ro lóru Novgunkn, 883. 


The present storm was generated in the Gulf of Martaban, after the 
north-cast monsoon had been established for more than a month over 
the north and centre of the Bay. The rains of the south-west mon- 
soon terminated prematurely in Bengal in the last week of September. 
It is a well-known fact that the commencement of the north-east 
monsoon on the Coromandel coast is due to the recurvature of the sonth- 
west monsoon winds over the south and centre of the Bay. The lower 
atmospheric current, which is from south-west in the extreme south, 
at that period changes, through south-east and east in the centre of the 
Bay, to north-east on the Madras coast. The south-west monsoon current 
of the year I553 was unusually weak, and, when it retreated from Bengal, 
it recurved immediately, and north-east winds were established on the 
Madras coast in the first week of October. Hence the north-east mon- 
soon rains set in over the Madras Presidency a week or ten days earlier 
than usual They gave general, and unusually heavy, rainfall, as is 
shown by the following table of rainfall at eight of the more important 
stations in that Presidency. 


Rainfall at eight stations of the Madras Presidency, October I883. 


23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 3 | T 
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Rainfall at eight stations of the Madras Presidency, November 8838, 
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in strength, as is shewn by the following return of the wind observations 
on the Madras coast :— 
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Madras, .|N24"E| 6'8 WSW | 5 SE|6 SE NN E |4 
Negapa- |N37°E| 5:6| SW |?*|SW| OWNW|?| NE |? |NNE it 6 
tum. | | 


The preceding observations shew that the north-east winds on the 
Madras coast were diminishing in force. It is, therefore, probable 
that the south-west monsoon current over the south of the Bay was 
much weaker, and that, instead of recurving and blowing strongly on 
the Madras coast, it was continued over the centre of the Bay as light and 
varinble winds. This supposition is, it will be seen, confirmed by 
the accounts of the weather contained in the logs of the vessels navi- 
gating the Bay to the west of the Andamans at that time. The cyclone 
did not commence to form until the 9th of November, but the meteoro- 
logy of the Bay on the 7th and 8th is given to shew the character of the 
weather prior to the storm. i 

7th November.—The barometer was oscillating at the time slowly 
over the whole of India, and the distribution of pressure was almost 
identical with that which had obtained for the previous three or four days, 
and differed very slightly from the normal. <A slight rise of the barome- 
ter occurred during the previous 24 hours at the great majority of stations, 
The barometric changes were, however, of no importance. The barometer 
was highest in Scind and Rajputana, where the readings averaged 30°05”, 
and was lowest over the south of the Bay, where, as shown by the returns 
of Negapatam, Trincomalee, Port Blair, and Nancowry, it was slightly 
below 29:95". The differences of pressure were hence comparatively 
small over the whole area. 

The following table gives the IO 4. x. readings of the barometer, 
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reduced to sea level and for temperature, at the more important meteoro- 
logical stations around the Bay :— 


RR, 


| 
d 
| 
| 














गी Barometer 
: at lO 4. m. EL nt lO A. M. 
Stations. reduced to Stations. reduced to : 
sea level. sea level. 

Saugor Island re Chittagong ............ 290-094. 
False Point ............... Akysb ....2—| 29975 
Gopaulpore Diamond Island ......| 29:970 
Vizagapatam ............... Port Biair............... | 29:945 
Madras . F Nanceowry.. 20943 
Negapatam ... Moulmein ..............- 20:058 
rincomalee .. Rangoon ess] 90004(P) 
Mergui .. : 29°956 


The gradients over the Bay were normal in character, pressure de- 
from north to south. The total barometric difference was > 
slightly less than nine-hundreths of an inch. The average barometric 
diference between the north and sonth of the Bay in the middle of 
November is 075". The distribution of pressure over the Bay on the 7th 
was very approximately normal, 
Over the greater part of India, including the whole of Northern and 
Central India and the North Deccan, the weather was fine and skies 
clear. These were clouded in Southern India, more especially on the 
Coromandel coast, where they were generally overcast. Over the 
whole of the Indian land area, winds were normal in direction, North- 
westerly to westerly winds prevailed over the greater part of the Gangetic 
plain, and northerly winds in the Gangetic Delta. Along and near 
the Coromandel const, north-easterly humid winds were giving mode- 
rate showers of rain. In Burmah, winds varying between east and 
| north-east prevailed. The weather in every part of the Indian area, so 
; faras can be judged from the land observations, was of the nsual No- ( 
D vember, or cold weather, type. There were no signs of the existence of 
atmospheric disturbance either in the land or adjacent sea area. — 
"The only indications of the probable early occurrence of stormy 
EX ^in rainfall of the Madras Presidency | 
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The following table gives the chief observations taken during the day 
at the stations subsequently affected by the cyclone :— 

















© 
P g Wind direction. : 
Stations E E 
e 
Nancowry ..... S + OH 8. 4 
Port Blair ...... +°003 | 8S. E 4 १ 
Diamond Island + "038 |E.N.E.| E 5 7 
Akyab ......... + 027 |E.N.E.| W. 2 
Chittagong + "027 | N.N. E.| E 2 
Tounghoo ...... + OBI | N. W, P 
Bassein ..,...... + "O87 E. 4 
Rangoon ...... + 068 | E. N. E. |E.N.E. 8 
Moulmein ...... + ‘O73 E. NWI 2 
Mergui ......... + DIS N. Calm l 





The information relating to the state of the weather in the Bay on 
the 7th of November, contained in the logs of vessels navigating the Bay 
at this period, is given in the following statement :— 








REMARKS. 










Passing clonds towards 
noon, heavy rain clouda 
all round, but cleared 
awny towards sunset. 
Weather unsettled- 


ooking. 


Fine weather through- 
out. 


Son smooth. 
















REMARKS, 





Fino weather nnd 
smooth sea, 


N.  |Moderate| a. M. Light unstendy 
breeze, fine, and clear, 

N.W. | Light. | Noon. Wind very un- 
steady. Current per- 

ceptible, setting to the 


frequent lightning. 


Noon (20° 55" | 88° 8’ |20°975 | N. N. E.| Otol | Calm and variablo airs 


throughout, current to 
5. W. 


NE by N| 2to3 | Sea moderate. No rain. 





The information respecting the weather in the Bay is very limited, 
and confined to extracts from the logs of five vessels, and to the observa- 
tions at Port Blair, Nancowry, the coast stations, and on board the light 
vessels near the entrance to the Hooghly. 

Three vessels, the Frank Stafford, Parthenope, and Breadalbane, were 
near the Head of the Bay. The weather was fine, the sea smooth, 
and winds light and unsteady. These varied between N. E. and N. W. 
in direction, and did not excecd force 4 at any timo during the day. 
At Port Blair, the sky, which had been almost clear on the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th, was clonding over. The air was unusually clear in the 
morning, bnt the weather became cloudy and gloomy in the afternoon. 
No rain fell on this day, nor bad any fallen since the 4th. The winds 
also were extremely light. Only ]00'6 miles were registered for the 
24 hours preceding 4 r. M., the smallest amount in 24 hours recorded 





densely clonded at Nancowry for PS 
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in November, when the south-west monsoon is recurving over the centre 
of the Bay, and giving north-easterly monsoon winds and rain to the 
Coromandel coast. The amount of wind registered at Nancowry on each 
day of the first week of the month, is given in the following table :— 















— wind Rainfall at 
amount of the! 6 r. m. of the Wind direction 
24hours previ-| preceding 24 lO A. NM. 
ous to 4 r. M. hours. 











0:47 S. E. 
ण्शा S.E. 
2°86 E. छ. E. 
(की S. W. 
0'96 S. W. 
062 S. W. 
Ll4 5. S. W. 
Ec October ...... 4597 | T S. 50° W. 
» November ... ]I7"2 | S. 29° E. 





This shows that, in consequences of atmospheric actions, the nature 
of which can only be conjectured, the air motion over the south of the 
Bay was unusually and remarkably feeble during the first week of the 
month. The moist current advancing northward, instead of curving 
through south-east and east and arriving as north-east winds charged 
with vapour on the Coromandel coast, was exceedingly weak for some 
days in the neighbourhood of the Nicobars. It had also shifted in direc- 
tion on the 4th, and was proceeding from the south-west directly into the 
Martaban Gulf. Rain also began to fall in increasing amounts over 
this and the adjacent parts of the Bay. 

The ship Mount Stuart was advancing northwards, a little distance 
to the west of the Andamans. She was in Lat. Il° 50' N. and Long. 9 ]? 50* 
at noon, and during the day had very variable winds commencing 
from N. E. by N. and ending at S. 'The weather was fine, but the 
air was charged with moisture. This is shown by the fact, noted by the 
Captain, that, during the hotter part of the day, when there is undoubted- 
ly much upward movement of the air, heavy rain clouds formed all 
* but cleared away again towards sunset. 

The Kwang Tung, on the other hand, was to the east of the Andamans 
in Lat. I2 33’ N. and Long. 93° 6' E. She had fine weat her throughout, 
with light and variable winds during the day of force 2. The wind 
ahifted from S. E. to N. E. and thence to S. W. during t he day. 
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Hence, so far as can be judged from the various meteorological re- 
turns, light winds and fine weather prevailed over the greater part of tho 
Bay. The usual change in the direction or recurvature of the south- 
west monsoon current (which gives a feeble cyclonic circulation to the | 
air over the centre and south of the Bay) was not only much weaker | 
than usual, but was suspended over a part of the area in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nicobars nnd Andamans, where very light unsteady winds 
had prevailed for the previous two or three days. "There is, however, no 
evidence in the meteorology of this day of the existence of any local 
cyclonic circulation, such as might form the initial stage in the develop- 
ment of a cyclonic disturbance or storm, 

The observations at Moulmein and Mergui confirm the previous 
statements, and prove the existence of light varinble winds, chiefly from 
the east and north, on the east coast of the Martaban Sea. 

Bth November.—During the preceding 24 hours, a rapid fall of the 
barometer had taken place in the Punjab. The amount of the fall was 
'26" at Mooltan, 3 at Quetta, and ‘l2" at Dera Ismail Khan and Lahore. 

It will be seen from the meteorology of the Nth and lOth that this 
fall was the first indication of the occurrence of a cold weather or north- 





east monsoon storm in Upper India. It is during these storms that a | E 
| large portion of the snowfall of the higher Himalayas takes place. In 
१ consequence of this rapid fall, pressure was lowest over the Punjab. a 


Sudden and large changes of pressure are a frequent feature of the cold 
weather in the Punjab. It is not yet quite certain whether the forma- 
tion of these Punjab areas of low pressure commences simultaneously | 
over the Western Punjab and the adjacent districts of Afghanistan or 

| Belochistan. This appears to be the most probable explanation, but it is - 

fi not unlikely that some may occasionally form much further to the west, 

Y and pass through Afghanistan or Belochistan into the Punjab or Sind. 

॥ It will, however, presently be seen that this considerable disturbance in 
the Punjab exercised no appreciable action on the atmospheric circulation 
in the Bay of Bengal. 

The distribution of pressure was somewhat complicated over India 
itself. Pressure was lowest in the Indus Valley. A broad band of high 
pressure stretched down the middle of India from Ajmere to 8 ecunder- 

a abad, whilst pressure was approximately uniform over the Bay. | 
P The changes of pressure were not accompanied by any immediate nsf 

n marked change in the wind or weather. Skies were clear, and weather fino ` —— 

and dry over all parts of India, except South Burmah and —— EM 

uv. India (more especially the Coromandel Coast), where skies were overcast — — — 
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The only alteration in the wind directions that deserves notico 
occurred at Diamond Island and Akyab, where the wind had shifted 
round to south-east. This of course indicated the further northward 
extension of the south-west monsoon current which had commenced on 
the 4th at Nancowry 

The following table gives the IO 4. w. reduced barometric readings 
of the recording stations on the coast of the Bay :— 





Stations on west const z the Bay. | Stations on east coast of the Bay. 


= 
IO A. M. 
reduced to 
sen level. 


Stations. 





Saugor Island ............ 
False Point .............-- 
Vizagapatam ....... 
Miudlraa...... oorr ०३० 
Negapatam क 2e 


E-B Island 
Moulmein ............-. 
Port Blair ...... 7. "9t 
Nancowry ५०००० ०5०४० sue 








The differences of pressure along the west coast were much smaller 
than on the 7th, and pressure was very approximately uniform. It was 
slightly lower at the east coast stations, but, even there, the differences 
were extremely small. 

The following table gives the lO A.M. observations at stations in 
the neighbourhood of the area in which the storm was generated 


Velocity 
miles per ho 
ovions day, 


since l0 A. 


; Å —— — 
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The information relating to the meteorology of the Bay on the 8th 
is given in the following table :— 

















: : Winds. 
Vessels. E > Su u|-—————— 
~ 
£ : : Dir. Force. 
Mount Stunrt 4 4. M. S. to W.: 2to3 | Sea smooth. Passing 
| | showers during da 
Noon I7 NY 00^20'025 EN lto2 | Heavy black clon 
all round, with mio: ie 
4r. M. | VW to SE. l mentary pufls from 
| N. W, and smart 
Midnt. WtoNW,|2to4 | showers towards mid- 
| might. There was 
lightning in the N. W. 
during the morning 
Midnight, W 
was 0 little equally. 
Reotti Noon |L2° 3I’ 89 20°920 | E. to W. l | Light aire and calms. 
a 4r. Mx. | 0 | Wind variable, 
8 F.M. : Sky colour. . 
है N. W. 2 
N. W. 2 
N. W. 2 | Smooth sea. 
i N. W. | 4to5 
N. do, 
N do. 
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The Nancowry returns prove that the south-west winds in the neigh- 
bouring part of the Bay began to increase in strength. The sky was 
overcast during the day, and }°l% inches of rain were registered for the 
24 hours preceding | ». 4. The wind during the previous night had 
shifted round to W. S. W. at Port Blair, and blew steadily during the day, 
and somewhat more strongly than on either of the previous two days. The 
sky had clouded over, and rain in small amounts began to fall. “I8 inch 
was recorded at 4 r. M. 

The weather was slightly disturbed in South Burmah. Passing 
showers fell during the day, and thunderstorms occurred in one or two 
cases.  East-south-east winds set in at Diamond Island and at Rangoon. 
In the interior of Burmah, winds were not so steady as they had been 
previously. The sky was overcast at Mergui, winds were light and 
variable, and veered from east to south during the day. 

The prevalence of S. W. winds at Port Blair and Nancowry, and of 
E. and S. E. winds at the Burmah stations, shews that there was on this 
day no well-defined cyclonic circulation, or centre of large disturbance, in 
the Martaban Gulf. 

The logs of the vessels in the Bay for the day indicate that similar 
conditions obtained to those of the preceding day. 

The Frank Stafford, Parthenope, and Breadalbane were at the Head 
of the Bay near the entrance to the Hooghly. They experienced fine 
weather, light winds and calms, and a smooth sea. The Kwang Tung 
had steamed to the north-west during the previous 24 hours, and was 
in Lat. 359 ll' N. and Long. 92° 6’ E. at noon. Her log shows that 
there was no perceptible eurrent in this part of the Bay at this time, 
an almost conclusive proof of the absence of any strong atmospheric 
cyclonic circulation in the neighbourhood. The ships Mount Stuart and 
Scottish Hill were a little to the west of the Andamans. The former 
was in Lat. I2° I7’ N. and Long. 92° E. Her log states that the sea 
was smooth, bat that the weather was becoming unsettled. She began 
to experience puffs or slight squalls from the north-west. The sky 
during the day was covered with dense black clonds, and occasional 
showers fell, which became heavier and “ smarter " as the day advanced. 
The winds were very variable, veering from S. through W. thence to S. E. 
and back to W. and N. W. The log of the Scottish Hill, which was 
about l80 miles to the west of the Mount Stuart, gives similar informa- 
tion. The winds were very light and variable, veering round the 
compass, the sky was heavily clouded, and the weather dull and gloomy. 

— the various observations indicate the continuance and slight 
development of the conditions which, according to our experience of the 
meteorology of the Bay, precede the formation of cyclonic storms, On 


the other hand, they give no evidence of the existence at this time of a 
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cyclonic circulation in the Martaban Gulf. South-westerly winds wero „= 


increasing in force over the south-east of the Bay, and were being con- 
tinued much further north than is usual in the month of November. To 
the west of the Andamans, winds were exceedingly light and variable 
and such as to show that the sonth-west winds advancing — 
wards were not being continued in that direction near the earth’s surface, 
The clouding over of the sky, the commencement of showers increasing 
in intensity and accompanied with slight squalls, indicate clearly that 
ascensional movement on a large scale was commencing over that area, 
and giving rise to its usual result when it is partly fed and maintained ७ 
by a moist current, namely, rainfall increasing in intensity, which, by a 
known law of rainfall, tends to become concentrated over a limited area. h 

Oih November— There are no new features of interest in the mete- 
orology of the Indian land area, Pressure continued to give way in all 
parts of India. The decrease was greatest in Sind, Rajputana, and the 
Punjab. The area of barometric depression over the Indus valley was 
now very distinctly marked. It had as yet exercised no marked 
influence in the weather of Upper India. The winds were, however, 
drawing round in the Punjab and neighbouring districts, and indicated 

a feeble cyclonic air circulation over Upper India. The ascensional 
movement which necessarily accompanied it, bad not given rise to the 
formation of cloud, except over the North-Western Himalayas. 

Over the whole of Bengal and the North-Western and Central Pro- 
vinces, the air motion was very slight, averaging only | to 2 miles per hour. 

In Southern India the weather conditions were unchanged. Cloudy 
skies continued in the Madras Presidency, and a few occasional showers 
of no importance were received, 

The observations at the coast stations of the Bay of Bengal present 
the same features as hitherto. The baric gradients were apparently 
normal in direction, but somewhat smaller than usual, and the differences 
of pressure comparatively small. The most important feature was the " 
weakness of the north-easterly winds on the Coromandel coast. This is | 
shown by the following statement :— 


i- 


Amount of wind Average daily 

in miles per hour, amount of wind 
since lO A. M. | (miles per hour) 

previous day. | in November. 





















Stations. 
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The information respecting the weather in the Bay is as hitherto 


meagre. 
The following are the observations taken at the land observatories in 


the neighbourhood of the cyclonic disturbance :— 























i E JF 

S| 8 =| 

x — Ww 
Stations. = = = |S 5 eather. 

Eu ~= 

ह| ह ड|ई = ॐ 

© 25 

Nancowry — 8 9 | 2:02 
Port Blair...... 7 9 | 0०.7 | Gloomy. 
Diamond Island) 29-900 lio 5| I#l | Fine. 
Chittagong ... l 2 Fine 
Tounghoo ...... P l0 | lO) | Thunder 
storm 
Bassein ......... 5 l0 | ००7 | Gloomy 
Rangoon ...... | + l0 | 0'69 | Showery 
Moulmein ...... 2 l| 07 | Showery 
Morgui ......... 2 Io ५ | Gloomy. 





The Nancowry returns shew that a fall of १03" had occurred in the 
barometer. The winds were slightly stronger, but were only blowing 
with an average velocity of 8 miles per hour, the normal rate at that 
station in November, The sky was overcast, and rain continued to fall 
in moderate amounts. 2°02 inches were registered for the 24 hours pre- 
ceding lO A. प्र. 

Heavy rain was. apparently falling at this time to the north-east of 
the Nicobars and to the east of the Andamans. There is no direct evidence 
of this statement. The first indications, however, of cyclonic motion nre 
presented by the Port Blair observations of this day. The barometer was 
falling at that station, the sky was, as on the 8th, densely clonded, and 
heavy rain began to fall in the afternoon and evening. "The wind shifted 
round to west at lO a. w. and to W. S. W. nt 4 r. x. On the opposite 
coast of the Martaban Gulf, the sky was overcast, but little rain fell. In 
South Burmah, the weather was fine with passing clouds, which gave 
occasional showers. "The sea was slight at Diamond Island. Hence tho 
evidence is fairly complete that there was, ns on the Sth, no definite cyclonic 
circulation, although there were slight indications of its commencement. 

The shift of wind at Port Blair, and the occurrence of rainfall with 
squalls to the west of it, render it almost certain that the usual actions, 
which initiate the formation of an atmospheric whirl on a large scale, 
were now commencing. The meteorology of the lOth will show that 
the formation probably proceeded slowly during the afternoon and night 
of the 9th, but afterwards with increasing rapidity. 

ig 
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The meteorologieal information relnting to the weather in the Bay Mw 


of Bengal on the 9th, extracted from the logs of vessels, is tabulated 
below :— 


REMARKS, 



















Scottish Hill | Noon |l3° J’ . W. l | Light nirs and calms. 
LP. M. Ww. 0 | Very sultry, clouds in i 
light masres. ^ 
57. M. N.N. W. O | Sky dull lead colour. — 
A idunt. wW. 2 i Y 


0 |Sky overcast with 

| henvy clouds गा 

N.E. |lto3 round. Weather un- 

| settled. There was 
E. S. E.| lto2 n good deal of light- 
ning in the sky this Í 
morning and towards 
midnight, mostly in | 
the N. W. Midnight. w 
Weather showery. 


Current during the 24 
hours, S. IEB. I5 miles. 
Sea smooth. 


Mount Stanrt, Noon I8° 8' | 92° 2' [29:875 










ht breeze and fine 
g ear weather. 
Light nirs and fine 


Gentlo breeze and fine. 


— + d — 
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The Parthenope and Breadalbane, near the Sand Heads, had light 
airs and calms during the day. The ship Frank Stafford (in Lat. 2I°3' N. 
Long. 90° 30' E.) experienced gentle northerly winds with fine weather 
and a smooth sen. 

The S. S. Kwang Tung had advanced 200 miles to the N. W., and 
was nt noon in Lat. ]7° 37' N. and Long. 90° 20' E. She experienced 
steady north-east winds of moderate force (5) during the day. Tho 
ships Mount Stuart and Scottish Hill were proceeding very slowly up 
the Bay, and had only made about 50 miles during the 24 hours preceding 
noon. The former was in Lat. 332 8' N. and Long. 92° 2' E., and ex- 
perienced similar weather to that of the preceding day. The sea was 
smooth as hitherto. The sky was covered with dense clouds, and heavy 
showers fell, more especially in the afternoon. The Scottish Hill was in 
the same latitude, but ] 60 miles further to the west. She had calms during 
the greater part of the day. The weather was very sultry. The air was 
apparently almost saturated with moisture. The sky was covered with 
clouds, and had an ominous appearance suggestive of bad weather. 

The observations of the 9th shew that no atmospheric whirl had 
been initiated as yet in the Gulf of Martaban. Several of the con- 
ditions necessary for the formation of a cyclonic disturbance were pre- 
sent. Winds were light and variable over a considerable portion of the 
Bay. A strong humid current was advancing over the south of the Bay 
into the Gulf of Martaban, and was giving moderately heavy rain in 
the neighbourhood of the Andamans and Nicobars, The rainfall had 
hitherto been too diffused to initiate a large cyclonic disturbance. It 
was, however, inereasing in amount, and becoming more concentrated in 
character, the one additional condition now apparently required for the 
establishment of a large atmospheric whirl. 

IOth November.—During the previous 24 hours, a further barome- 
tric fall oceurred throughout the greater part of India. The fall was not 
so general as on the Sth and 9th, and was much smaller in amount. 
Pressure was very considerably below the normal over the whole coun- 
try. The distribution of pressure was generally similar to that which 
obtained on the morning of the 9th. The area of lowest pressure in- 
eluded the south-western districts of the Punjab and Rajputana, over 
which there was a distinctly marked cyclonic circulation of the air. In 
the south of the Punjab, cloud had formed toa considerable extent, whilst, 
in the north-western, Himalayas, thunder-storma with rain had occur- 
red over the lower ranges, and snow had fallen on the higher ranges. 

In the North West Provinces, Bengal, the Central Provinces, Central 
L Bombay, and the northern districts of Madras, the sky was, as 
it had been for some time, clear, and the weather fine and settled, but un- 
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usually dry for the season. The sky was clouded on tho Madras const, 
but min had now ceased to fall, as is shewn by the data given in the table 
on p. l30. The winds on the Madras coast were approximately normal 
in direction, varying between N. and N. N. W., but were unusually weak. 

Hence the effect of the deflexion of the south-west monsoon cur- 
rent from its usual course at this time, which hnd been previously indi- 
cated by the light winds experienced by the Mount Stuart and Scottish 
Hill to the west of the Andamans, had now extended across the centre of 
the Bay to the Coromandel coast, over the whole of which area light 
unsteady winds were blowing. Pressure was very uniform round the 
north and west coasts of the Bay, as is shown by the following :— 


Baugor Island — ............ 29-929 | Visagapatam — .............. 29'957 
False Point .................. 29°95] | Madras ४७ ८००/०९७ ७७५ 29:960 


The following table gives the observations at the land stations for 
the day — 


= 2 Wind direction 
= S'E 
TE 
ay a.m.) 4 ४. M 
* 
is 
c 


| 

£ 
९० 
* 
m 
= 


— 044 |N. N. W.|W. N.W. 
+ '037 | E. 8. E. | E. 8. E. 
— *006 N. | N.W. 
+ :032?| N. W. | N. W. 
—0o7 | N.E. | 8.8. . 
—-o22 | N. E. | E. 8. E. 
—-027 |E. N. E.| 8. E. 
Mergui .......-. | 29:8687| — 27?|E. 8. 7 E. 





The preceding observations establish that & considerable fall of 


the barometer had taken place 
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previous 24 hours at Nancowry. The sky was densely clouded and mode- 
rate rain was falling. ]’l6 inches of rain were registered at lO A. M. At 
Port Blair, the wind had shifted round to north-west, but was not as yet 
blowing strongly. Rain was falling, but the amount registered up to 
IOA,M. of the lOth was small. In South Burmah, the sky had become 
overcnst, nnd the weather gloomy and threatening, more especially 
Diamond Island and Toungoo. Less rain, however, fell on the Barmah 
coast than had been received on the previous day. It thus again appears 
probable, if not certain, that the rainfall was becoming more concentrated 
over a smaller area than hitherto, a favourable, if not a necessary, condi- 
tion, according to the condensation theory, for the development of an 
atmospheric whirl 

These observations also show that cyclonic circulation had been 
initiated, and was now established over the centre and north of the Gulf 
of Martaban, and the adjacent part of the Bay; and that the central de- 
pression or centre of disturbance, as determined by the fall of the baro- 
meter, the amount of rain, and the velocity of the wind, was nearest to 
Port Blair, and to the east of it. 

Hence it is evident that, although the conditions for the formation 
of a whirl had been present for some days, it was only on the IOth that 
the meteorological observations at the nearest land stations gave clear 
indications of its existence. 

The information contained in the meteorological abstracts from the 
logs of vessels is tabulated below :— 
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Vessel. | Hour E * E ci REMARKS. 
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Light airs and calms. 
Winds very variablo 
Light mira and calma. 
Ef and dirty 
Arched rain &qualls. 


Scottish Hill : A.M. 


A. M. 

| Noon F° 8I’ 59^ ; 

4 r.M. 

Br. M. 

Midnt. 

Mount Stunrt 4 A. M. Sea moderato with 
light westerly swell 
Light fleecy clouds 
Lightning in the N.W 
Towards the after- 
noon, weather began 


B A.M. 


Noon |L3° 65'9I" 3i 


4r. M. to be wqually, At 
sunset, sharp squalls 
8 r. M. and squally -looking 
allround. Midnight. 
Midnt. Showery. 
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— ww s E Winda. 
Vessel. | Hour. E te E zi "३ t - REMARKS, 
4 E i ४ 9| Dir. Force, 
3 £ OB 
Satara ...... 4A. M. 29-870 | N. N. E. 5 |Fresh broeze and fine, 
BAM. MO | E. N. E. 4 | Moderate breeze & fino. 


Freeh breeze and fine 
throughout. Current 
during previous 24 
hours, north 4 milos. 


Noon |/I7° 56'88* 45° 
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4 | Moderate breeze and 
fine. 
2 | Light breeze and fine 
clear weather. 
नि 2 Samewind and wenthor, 
Kwang Tung 5 
4 
8 |Current छै, 32 E. 
24 miles. 
3 | Sea smooth, 
Frank भै 2 
ford. a 2 | Fine, and smooth son, 
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| Lightning during tho 
night, 
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The observations given in the ships" logs, although not numerous, 
confirm the information of the land observations given above. 

The Frank Stafford and Kwang Tung, north of Lat. 20° N. and near 
the Head of the Bay, met with light northerly winds or calms and a smooth 
sea. The Mount Stuart and Scottish Hill were passing very slowly up 
the Bay at this time. The former was in Lat. ]3° 56' N. and Long 9\° 
Sl’ E. and observed several of the evidences of cyclonic formation in 
its neighbourhood. The area of heavy rainfall, as already noticed, had 
contracted, This explains the fact mentioned in her log that in the 
morning there were only a few light clouds in the sky. The weather, 
however, rapidly changed during the day, and became squally in the after- 
noon. Sharp squalls were experienced at sunset. “The barometer was also 
falling rather rapidly, Winds were from north, and increased in strength 
from l to 4 during the day, indicating the rapid increase of indraught. 
The Scottish Hill was I20 miles further to the west, and had winds 
ranging between N. E. and N. W. during the day. They were very 
light and variable during the earlier part of the day, but the weather be- 
came squally towards the evening, and arched rain squalls passed over — 
the ship at 8 P. m. The Satara, which was passing from Gopalpore 
to Rangoon, was in Lat. I7° 56' N. and Long. 88° 45' E. at noon. The 
winds varied during the day between N. N. E. and E. N. E., but 
decreased in strength during the afternoon. She experienced light 
breezes and fine clear weather throughout the day. The Chanda and 
Marhatta left Saugor in the evening, and had fine weather and a clear 
sky. 

$ Hence, except in the neighbourhood of the Andamans, weather was 
fine, A definite cyclonic circulation had been established to the east of 
the Andamans between lO a. m. of the 9th and lO A. m. of the lOth. 


. The area of rainfall had for some time contracted, and the rainfall had 


intensified over the diminished area. Winds of indraught had hence 
been established, and were increasing in force. "This proceeded slowly nt 
first, but, during the evening of the lOth and morning of the llth, it went 
on more rapidly, and there was a perfectly well-defined cyclonic circulation, 
or large atmospheric whirl, established in that part of the Bay on the 
morning of the llth November. 

llth November— During the previous 24 hours the barometer had 
risen rapidly over Northern and Central India. The increase of pressure 
was due to the filling up of the depression in the Punjab and neigh- 
bonring districts. The rise of the barometer at Peshawar and Rawal 
Pindi was:2". The depression had given a large amount of rain over 
the Punjab, and stormy weather dver the north-west Himalayas, on the 
highor parts of which much snow had fallon. Amongst the heaviest rain- 
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falls during the previous 24 hours were the following :—Simla 2-5 
inches, Peshawar J'22 inches, and Rawal Pindi L:20 inches. 

The sky was overcast, nnd the weather unusunlly cold, in Upper 
India. The winds over a large part of Northern India continned to in- 
dicate feeble cyclonic circulation about a centre in the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of Sind, Over the whole of Bombay (excluding Sind), Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and Central India, the weather was fine, skies 
cloudless, and the winds blowing from the usual quarter. 

Round the coast of the Bay, from Saugor Island to Madras, the 
differences of pressure were unusually small. The following statement 
gives the I0 a. m. reduced readings at the more important stations :— 


Saugor Island  ..............- ०१०५०० ००० ०५० ००० ००० ००० ५५० 29940 
False Point .............-..- 29' 955 


The winds at the Bengal stations near the Head of the Bay blew 
from directions between north and north-east, the easterly component 
being probably due to the cyclonic circulation in the middle of the Bay. 
They were very light. On the Madras coast, the winds were- not on ly 
more northerly than usual, but were unusually feeble, The data are 
given in the following table :— 


—s — — — — — 





Amount of wind) Daily average 
in miles per |amountof wind 





Stations. hour since ]0 |( miles per hour) 
A. M. previous | of November. 
y. 
e — UL án 
Vizagapatam...... ene eee eH TTT eee eee केक "at l 95 
Masulipatum ... «eene eee eee eee eee 3 60 
Madras See eee SS SES 999999999999 HEH SER SSS SHEETS 5 OR 
Negapatam "TUTTI ETETE 2 56G 
Salem eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eet est eee eee see x 9 76 
2 4l 


Madura ३७७ cer os "o0 09909009» ste ७४७ ७७ ७ ७%क recess 


Over the Coromandel const, the weather was fine with passing 
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The following table gives the observations taken at the recording 
stations in the neighbourhood of the disturbance :— 






































== 2 Wind F £ E E ड 
34 हैं | $E — EGE | 
Stations. E | E * E is g zx > B | 
© ५5 Ba - A4 
H^3z 2», JIOA.M.| 4 F.M. i 25 E 
Z 43 g -25 3 is ola 
e o = > 
र — — 020 l2 
Port Blair ...... 9 390 | Overcaat 
l and rain. 
Diamond Island — "089 | E. N. E.| E. N. E. i2 | 0 | 253 
Chittagong ...| 299I8| २ 003 | N. E. |W.N. Ww. i 3 Fine. 
Toungoo ......| 20860 | —'045 | N. W. N. W. P IO Gloomy. 
Bassein ......... | 20°862 | — 056 N. N. छ, | N. N. E. 5 | 30 |! 24 | Overcast. 
Rangoon ...... 29:043 | —:007 | N.E. | N.E. 5 0:04 | Showery. 
Monlinein s.» 20-855 | "0०06 N. E. 8. E. 2 vos | Fine. 
+ OlS E.S. E. E. 3 I'D | Overcast. 


Mergui ...,..... | 29884 


| 


These observations show that the barometer had fallen considerably 
at Port Blair, and to a less extent nt Nancowry and Diamond Island. 
The cause of this is also evident from the observations. Heavy rain had 
fallen at Port Blair and the neighbourhood. Port Blair registered 3:9 
inches at lO A. M., Nancowry 2:90 inches, and Diamond Island 2 inches. 
The rainfall on the Burmese coast was smaller than on the previous 
day. Hence the evidence indicates that the rainfall was more concen- 
trated than hitherto, and was falling mainly over an area near to and 
including Port Blair. This is confirmed by the fact that cyclonic cir- 
culation of the air was now fully established. Winds were S. W. at Nan- 
cowry, E. S. E. at Mergui, E. N. E. at Diamond Island, and W. N. W. at 
Port Blair. They were increasing in force rapidly, but were as yet of 
moderate strength. The wind directions indicate that the centre of the 
E circulation was to the eastMorth-enst of Port Blair. It is not 
possible to infer its position with any approach to exactness from the 
observations, but we are probably not far from the truth in placing it in 
Lat. IBꝰ 80" N. and Long. 94^ IS’ E. 

As the vessels which have contributed meteorological data were all 
to the west and north of the Andamans, they only furnish information 
20 
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of the weather in the outer portion of the north-west quadrant of the 
cyclonic circulation. 


The following table gives the whole of the information contained 
in their logs respecting the weather in the Bay on the llth :— 
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- F Winds. 
e " - 
Vessel. 2* g — — REMARKS. 
2 = B| Dir Force. 
Maid ov Noon e 53 54^ 30' N. E. Moderate wind, clear 
weather, 
Mahratta .. 860| N. N. E 4 
920 4 
"940 4 Fine weather, smooth 
sen, and clear sky 
800 N 3 throughout 
870 3 
"900 2 


The Satara, Byculla, Mount Stuart, and Scottish Hill were now in 
directions varying between N. N. W. and W. N. W. from the centre and at 
approximately the same distance, 250 miles. The Satara was in Lat. l6° 
35' N. Long. 92° 9' E. by acconnt at noon, and proceeding eastwards to 
Rangoon. Early in the morning, the weather was fine with moderate 
breezes. Occasional squalls of wind passed over the vessel. Tho 
weather became rapidly worse after B a.m. A heavy and dark bank of 
clouds appeared in the east, and at lO A. m.a gale of wind blew from 
north-east. The sea rose very rapidly. During the afternoon and 
evening, the vessel experienced strong easterly winds with frequent heavy 
squalls, incessant rain, and a heavy sea. The Satara was not only 
approaching the centre, but was crossing its line of motion in front 
Hence the very rapid change of weather which she experienced during 

afternoon, 

The Byculla was about 70 miles to the W. S. W. of the Satara at 
noon in Lat. l6' N. and Long. 9I° I0' E. Her positions, as obtained by 
observation and dead reckoning, agree so closely as to show that there was 
no strong current in the northern and western quadrants of the cyclone, 
and hence that the position assigned to the Satara by account is probably 

correct, The Byculla was advancing in almost the same 
track as the Satara, and gives a similar account of the weather. The 
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The Log of the ship Mount Stuart, which was in Lat, I5° 30' N, and 
Long. 9l° 6' E. at noon, states that the sky was overcast, weather dark 
and gloomy, and so threatening at 2 r. w. that the Captain changed her 
course and kept away south. The Scottish Hill was I00 miles to the south- 
south-west in Lat. |4° 8' N. and Long. 90° 33' E. at noon. The sky was 
overcast, and frequent heavy rain squalls passed over the ship. A heavy 
swell from the north-east came up during the day. The weather over 
the north-east of the Bay is described in the logs of the Chanda, Bancoora, 
and Mahratta. The Bancoora, in Lat. 7° I9' N. and Long. 85? 44/ E. at 
noon, had fine weather and moderate north-easterly winds of force vary- 
ing from 2 to 4 during the day. The Chanda, in Lat, I8° 56’ 
and Long. 90° 30' E. at noon, had fine weather with a hazy at- 
mosphere, and light to moderate north-east winds. She was proceedi 
to Rangoon, and steaming directly towards the northern quadrant of the 
cyclone. Late in the evening, she began to experience squally weather 
and variable winds. Frequent heavy rain squalls came up from south- 
east and east after 8 P. m. The Mahratta proceeding from Chittagong to 
Calcutta, and the light vessels at the entrance to the Hooghly, had fine 
weather, clear skies, and a smooth sea throughout the whole day. 

The meteorological data hence shew conclusively that, during the 
24 hours preceding ]I0 a. m. of the llth, a definite cyclonic circulation of 
considerable intensity had been established to the west of the Andamans, 
the centre of which at noon of the llth was probably in Lat. I3° 30° N. 
and Long. 94^ l5' E. Heavy rain was falling over and near the centre, 
winds increased considerably in force during the day, the sea rose rapidly, 
and gave rise to a heavy swell extending to a distance of three or four 
hundred miles from the centre, The very rapid changes which had been 
initiated by the cyclonic motion are indicated very clearly by the weather 
experienced by the Satara. 

2th November.—The barometric changes of the preceding 24 hours 
were irregular. This was in part due to the continuance of unsettled 
weather in Upper India, The depression which had formed on the 9th 
and lOth was filling up, and its existence was chiefly shewn on the 
morning of the l2th by cyclonic circulation of the air in Sind, and the 
adjacent districts of Hajputana. A smaller depression had, however, 
formed in the south-eastern districts of the Punjab, the centre of which 
was at or near Lahore. This was shown by a slight fall of the barome- 
ter at Lahore and the neighbouring stations. The barometer had con- 
tinued to rise rapidly over the greater part of the Punjab, Rajputana, 
and the Central Provinces, and over the whole of Central and Southern 
India. A rapid fall had occurred in Burmah, and a slight one in Bengal, 
due tothe development and extension of the atmospheric whirl in the 
neighbourhood of the Andamans, ^ 
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In Upper India, skies were more or less clouded in the area of the 
small depression, and rain fell during the day over nearly the whole of 
the Punjab, and the western distriets of the North Western Provinces. In 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, skies were generally 
clear, weather fine, and winds light. Skies were overcast in Southern 
Burmah, and rain was generally falling. 

Over the west coast of the Bay, pressure was remarkably uniform, 
the isobar of 29:95 being, in fact, almost identical with the coast line. 
The winds on the Coromandel coast were stronger than they were on the 
previous day, but were below their normal force. This is shown by the 
following statement :— 














EI of wind 


in miles per | Daily average 








Stations. hour since ]0 |amount of wind 
A. M. previous per hour. 
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The following are the observations taken at the stations affected by 
the cyclonic depression :— 
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of the Bay EL Bengal in I883. 
The following information relating to the meteorology of the Bay - 


for the ]2th is taken from the logs of the vessels named :— 
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seeree 


A.M. 





B A. 

W. to 
Noon 4° 2 IT] “720 N.W 
4r. M. | 630 be 8. W. 
5 r. M. "660 8 8. W. 
Midnt. 720 SW by W 
2 A.M. 0.730 N. E. 
+A. M. "600 - 
6 A.M "570 : 
B A.M. ‘450 N.E 
IOAN, 480 
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Heavy bank of clouds 


from N. W. Midnight. 
Fresh squalls and 
heavy rain. 


A.M. Freshening gale 
with very heavy 
squalls, blinding rain, 
and high head sea. 
Ship labouring hea- 
— * BA |. Strong 
dm A with heavy 
squalls, and high N.E. 
sea. Shipping water 
fore and aft. 


























| Vessel, | Hour. E v. r 
l | 3: | 





Byculla ...... |8 P.u. 


8 r. M. Heavy gale 
( Contd.) 


with terrific squalls 

from the North. 
Midnight. Weather 

moderating. 


IO F.M 
Midnt. 


20-70 | | E. 
660| N. E. 


Batara ...... | $A. M. A.M. Strong gale from 
N. E. with heavy sea, 
accompanied with 
heavy squallsof wind, 
nnd incessant rain, 
B A. M, Hard gale, 
violent squalls, heavy 
rain, very thick woen- 
ther. Noon. Wind 
and sen continued 
the same ; heavy rain 
&qnalls. 4 r. M. to 
midnight. Strong X 

9 gale from E. by N., N 

Same wind and wea- zt 
ther. | 


Morning. Heavy squalls 
from E.N. E. Sea ris- 
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N. E. Cloudy and heavy S.E. 
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The observations at the land observatories indicate that the depres- 
sion was to the north of the Andamans on the morning of the I2th. 
The centre had thus moved in a north-north-west direction since noon 
of the llth. The barometer had risen considerably at Port Blair and 
Nancowry, and on the east coast of the Martaban Gulf. Strong winds 


continued at Nancowry and Port Blair, more especially at the latter 


station. The sky was cloudy at Nancowry, and was still very dark and 
gloomy at Port Blair. Moderate rain had fallen during the preceding 
24 hours at these stations, 

A very considerable fall of the barometer had occurred in South 
West Burmah, more especially at Diamond Island and at Bassein. 
The winds were unusually strong at Dinmond Island. The observer 
at that station reported a severe gale at lO a.m. Very heavy rain was 
also falling in South Burmah. Diamond Island registered 4°58 inches 
at lO a. m., and Bassein, 5:97 inches. On the Arakan coast, the weather 
at lO a. x. was fine with passing clouds, and light N. N. E. winds. 

The position of the centre can only be roughly approximated 
from the land observations. It was evidently to the W. S. W. of 
Diamond Island and at no great distance. The information extracted 


from the ships’ logs enables us to determine it with approximate 


accuracy. An examination of the positions of the vessels, as deter- 
mined by observation and dead reckoning on the 2th and l3th, 


jndicates, that the positions assigned to all the vessels, except the 


Satara, at noon of the l2th, may be accepted as approximately true. 
There appears to have been very little current in the western and 
a 
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northern quadrants of the cyclonic area. The only marked current 
at this time in the Bay was in the eastern quadrant of the storm 
area, where the winds were strongest. This current was continued 
northwards along the west coast of Burmah. The Satara, which was 
nearest the coast, experienced a very strong northerly current, which 
carried her I7l miles to the northward and westward (N. I3° W.) between 
noon of the llth and noon of the lth. Her probable position at noon 
of the l2th, so far as can be determined from the wind direction and 
height of her barometer, was in Lat, I5° 80" N. and Long. 93° 30° E.- 

The Byeulla, Satara, Loanda, and Chanda were all in the northern 
quadrant. The Byculla was nearest the centre, which apparently passed 
a short distance to the east of that steamer, late in the evening (abont 
छे. प्र) Early in the morning, she had a gale with very heavy squalls, 
blinding rain, and a high sea. The weather grew worse as she advanced 
southwards. At noon, she experienced a heavy gale with continual 
heavy squalls. The weather was at its worst about- 8 r. m., when a 
heavy gale was blowing with terrific squalls. Her, barometer (cor- 
rected) stood at that hour at 29°37, the lowest reading taken during the 
storm. The weather began to moderate at midnight, when she had 
westerly winds, and the storm was passing to the northward. 

The Chanda also passed to the westward of the storm. She was at 
least । 50 miles from the centre early in the morning of the I2th. At that 
time, heavy squalls from the E. N. E. passed over the vessel, and a swell 
came up from the south-east which increased rapidly. At noon, she had 
a fierce gale with bard squalls, and heavy rain. The barometer fell slow- 
ly, and the Captain at 4 r. w. judiciously changed the course of the vessel 
to the south-west, and thus kept clear of the storm centre. At 8 P. M., 
the squalls were terrific in force, and the sea very high. The barometer 
was at its lowest at lO r. m., when the corrected reading was 2949. The 
wind at that hour was hauling from N. N. E. to N. N. W. Shortly after- 
wards, the weather began to moderate. 

The Satara was to the north of the centre during the day, and cross- 
ed from the western to the eastern quadrant. She, consequently, not 
only experienced the full force of the hurricane, but was carried a con- 

siderable distance to the northward by the current, and thus involved 
in it for a much longer time than either of the preceding vessels. Karly 
in the morning, she had a strong gale from the N. E. with heavy squalls, 
incessant rain, and a bigh sea. She continued to experience similar 
weather during the day. The wind, which was from N. E. at 4 ^. M., 
shifted to E. by N. nt noon, and to S. E. at midnight, She was, judging 
from the unusually small rise of her barometer between 4 r. m, and B r. i May 
probably nearest to the centre between 8 r. अ. and midnight. Her low- 
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est reading is not given, but when corrected, it probably slightly exceed- 
ed 295. She was about the same distance as the Chanda from the centre 
The Mount Stuart and Scottish Hill were in the south-west quadrant, but 
at considerable distances from the centre. The former, which was in 
Lat. M? I9 N. and Long. 9I° 4U E. at noon, had winds of force 5 to 6 
during the day. The Scottish Hill was nearer to the centre. During the 
morning, she had cloudy weather with rain squalls, and a heavy sen- 
Occasional shifts of wind occurred in heavy squalls, which passed over the 
vessel from the N. W. She was just on the margin of the storm area. 
The force of the wind varied from 4 to 5. The Captain describes the 
appearance of the cyclone area crossing to the N. W. in front of his ship 
as a mass of heavy blaek cloud and rain. During the remainder of the 
afternoon, fierce squalls passed over the vessel. The wind was of force 
}0, and hauled to W. S. W.nt4r.w. The weather moderated a little 
afterwards, but she continued to have fresh squalls, heavy rain, and a 
high confused sea, during the remainder of the night. 

The Asia was about 400 miles to the W. N. W. in Lat. I 42' and 
Long. 87° 42' E. at noon. She had fresh to strong N. E. winds during 
the day, and a heavy swell from the S. E. The Bancoora was 260 miles 
to the W. N. W. in Lat. l6? 40! N. and Long. 89° IJI'E. She had 
northerly winds of force 5 until noon, and N. N. W. winds of force 4 
during the remainder of the day. "The weather had a squally appearance 
in the morning. Asshe advanced eastward, a heavy swell set in from 
the E. and E. N. E, which increased during the day. The logsof the 
Bhandara and of the light vessels near the month of the Hooghly show 
that light northerly winds were blowing ut the Head of the Bay, and 
that the weather was fine, sky clear, and sea smooth. 

A comparison of the position of the vessels at noon with respect to 
the storm indicates that the centre was approximately in Lat. 5" 30° N. 
and Long. 93° E. at noon. 

On this supposition, the following were tho distances and bearings 
of the vessels from the storm centre at noon :— 
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Ith November.— Tho chief feature in the meteorology of Indin on i 
the I3th was the cyclome disturbance off the Burmese coast. A rapid 


rise of the barometer during the preceding 24 hours over the Punjab 
and Sind, completely obliterated the barometric depression in that area, 
Pressure was highest over the Indus valley, where it slightly exceeded 
SO l5", The barometer had also risen in the Central Provinces, Bombay, 
and Madras, but had decreased in Bengal and Arakan. Hence pressure 
diminished from west to east, and was lowest at Diamond Island, where 
it was 29826", 

The large depression off the Burmese coast was very distinctly marked- 
Winds were blowing a southerly gale in the Gulf of Martaban. They 
were easterly at Akyab, northerly in Bengal and on the Ganjam and y 
Madras coasts, thus establishing general cyclonic circulation over the 
Bay. Elsewhere the winds were generally from the eastward, except in 
the Indus valley, where they were northerly. 

. The sky was dull and cloudy in the Punjab, and moderate rain had 
fallen during the previous 24 hours. "The sky, however, rà pidly cleared 
during the day, and was almost free of cloud by 4 P. x. Over the remainder 
of the Indian land area, excepting Burmah, the sky was clear and the 
weather fine, The following table gives the more important meteorolo- 
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The information extracted from the logs of vessels affectedt:» = + 
cyclonic disturbance off the Burmese coast is given in the ensuing state- 
ment :— ie E 
— — » 
Remanuxs. 
EJ 
Cloudy and overcast. 
Mount Stuart 4 A. M. » j from N. E. 
(^ was more 
8 A.M. y towards 
= noon. 2p. x. Showery. 
oon N.W, 4PM. Heavy detached. 
ouds. 5 F. x. Dull 
FP. heavy sky, with 
pink colour 
á " 87. M. 
d Midnt.| * है 
| Asin ......... [AAM Clondy, heavy ensterly 
| , and squally. 
i B A.M. ercast and heavy 
१ E. N. E. swell. 
Noon nally, overcast, heavy 
L. . E. swell. * 
4&r.M N. W. | Mode- | Overcast, N. E. ewell 
b" rate. going down. 
| ^ Br. M. Ww. ous Moderate breeze and 
overcast. Swell gone 
down. 
SW by W| Steady. | Moderate breeze and 
cloudy. 
TT N. E. I0 | Galo increasing. 
A hurricane. 
Noon. Heavy rain 
squalls 


9 [6 r. x. Soud flying 
fast fron N. W. 
Severe squalls and 
heavy son. IOP, M. 
Weather clearer, sea 
lighter, squalls lees 

ly violent. 
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z W. 3 
Lu S. W.to À 
Muhratta ... | Noon ouol® 44' 20"9I0, S. E. l i4r.. Slight swell 
from S. E. To east- 
4 r. M. "7600 E. 2 wards, dense heavy 
clonds ; to westwards, 
Sr. M. "780, 5. E. 3 sky clear near the 
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E. N.E.to wards, light fleecy 
Midnt. 350 N.E. 5 looking clouds, ap- 


rently motionless. 

idnight. Sky com- 
pletely overcast, with 
occasional rain and 
heavy swell, 
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_ The observations taken nt the land stations show that the barome- 
ter had risen rapidly at Diamond Island, moderately at Bassein, Port 


Blair, and Nancowry, and very slightly at Mergui and Rangoon. It was 
falling slowly at Akyab and Chittagong, in front of the storm area. 
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Winds were much lighter at Nancowry and Port Blair, but were un- 
altered in direction, and continued to give moderate min. They had 
veered to S, S. E, in Burmah, except at Diamond Island, where they were 
from the south. A severe gale of wind had prevailed nt that station 
during the previous 24 hours, but was beginning to moderate. Heavy 
rain had been brought up by the southerly winds into South Burmah. 
Bassein received 5:9 inches, Rangoon 2:4, and Diamond Island I°47 during 
the previous 24 hours. 

The land observations are not sufficient to enable the position of 
the centre of the storm at this time to be inferred. The slight shift of 
wind at Diamond Island, the considerable rise of. the barometer at that 
station, and the very small fall at Akynb, indicate that tho storm was 
being largely influenced and retarded by the action of the Burmese and 
Arakan hills. The southerly winds in the easterly quadrant, instead of 
passing mainly over a water surface, were now blowing partly over South 
Burmah. The friction between the winds and the earth’s surface, and 
the action of the hills in breaking up and disintegrating the rotatory or 
vorticose motion of the air, evidently account for the change which was 
taking place, and which is more clearly shown by the ships’ observations, 

The Satara was in the north-east quadrant. Her position at noon 
was probably about Lat. I6* 20' N. and Long. 94° E. She was between 
the storm centre and the Burmese coast, and received the full weight of 
the southerly winds during the day. She had strong gales with violent 
squalls and heavy rain during the whole day, and the weather only began 
to moderate about 8 r. w., after which she had a fresh gale with thick 
weather and heavy squalls. 

The position of the Loanda is slightly doubtful. She was almost in 
front of the cyclonic centre, probably a few miles only to the west. She 
had north-easterly winds of force IO at midday. The storm increased, 
and at midnight was blowing a hurricane. Her barometer at midday 
(corrected) was 295. 

The Byculla was in the south-east quadrant. She had crossed the 
path of the centre on the previous evening at about Ilr. m, and steamed 
away to the east during the day. Early in the morning, she was near 
the centre, and received the full weight of the sonth-westerly winds. 
The wind veered to south-west shortly after midnight, aud blew with 
great violence; terrific squalls of wind and rain passing over the ship 
at intervals, At 8 a. w., the wind blew a heavy gale with terrific squalls 
from S. S. W. and S. W., bringing up a high confused sea. Weather began 

to moderate after and in the afternoon, when the vessel was pro- 
bably 200 miles away from | * fresh 
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The Chanda and Bancoora were passing early in the morning 
through the south-west and south quadrants of the depression. The 
Chanda experienced terrific squalls with heavy rain. The winds com- 
menced at W. N. W., and hauled round to S. W. at B a. w, As she 
advanced south-eastwards during the afternoon, the weather improved, 
and wind shifted round to S. E., when strong breezes with occasional 
squalls and cloudy weather prevailed, 

The Bancoora was further to the westward, and hence did not en- 
counter such strong winds as the Chanda, During the day, the winds 
gradually shifted from north-west to west, and were of average strength 
7. Very heavy squalls of wind and rain passed over the vessel, and a 
tremendous heavy sea came up from north-east early in the mgrning. 
As the storm centre passed to the northwards, and the veasel p 
eastwards, the wind and sea moderated. 

The remaining vessels were at greater distances away. The Scottish 
Hill to the W. S. W. of the centre (in Lat. 5° 56’ N. and Long. 92° IO’ 
E.) had very heavy rain squalls (force 9 to I0) during the day. The 
weather began to clear at about IO r. m. . 

The Asia, in Lat. l5° 54' N. and Long. 90° 58' E. at noon, was pro- 
ceeding south-eastward to Port Blair, and passed through the outer part 
of the south-westerly quadrant. She had squally overcast weather with 
a heavy N. E. swell during the day. At midnight, she had steady, mo- 
derate S. W. breezes with cloudy weather. The Mount Stuart was in the 
west and south-west quadrants, and experienced moderate winds of 
force 5, with occasional squalls. 

The Mahratta, between Chittagong and Akyab, had light varinble 
winds, and fine weather, during the early part of the day. The sky 
clouded over and was overcast at night, when rain began to fall, and a 
heavy swell to come up. The Bhundara, off Gopaulpore, had light 
airs or calms, and a clear sky. 

Assuming the position for the storm centre at noon to have been 
in Lat. I6° 0' N. and Long. 93? E., the following table gives its position 
with respect to the vessels near it ;— 
=e Distance of | Barometer 


LE di j storm centre|storm centre! at Noon. 
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lth November.—The only feature of importance in the meteorology 
of Indin was the depression off the Arakan and Burmese coasts. Pres- 
sure was again giving way quickly over the Punjab, and to a less extent 
in all other parts of the country, except at a few stations in Bombay, 
South Madras, and in Arakan. The highest pressure (30°l) was over 
Sind, and the lowest (29°69) in Arakan at Akyab. Gradients were not 
steep, except in and near the cyclonic disturbance. The storm centre 
in the Bay was approaching Akyab at lO 4. x. The weather was 
overcast with heavy min in Burmah and Arakan. <A considerable in- 
crease of cloud had taken place in Lower Bengal. "The sky had cleared 
in the Punjab and North-west Himalaya, and weather was fine over tho 
wholeof India, except m the immediate neighbourhood of the cyclonic 
disturbance. The winds were more northerly than usual in Northern 
India. In Bengal and on the Madras coast, winds were blowing chiefly 
from the north west. They were, however, as during the previous week, 
light in the neighbourhood of the Madras coast. 

The following tables give the observations relating to the weather 
of the l4th taken at the land stations in the neighbourhood of the cyclo- 
nie disturbance, and the meteorological information extracted from tho 
logs of vessels :— 











Stations. |$ |= Weather. 
E Ea ४. MO A.M 
E ४5 8 28 
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Nancowry ...... |2NN2L ती 0l9| 8.W. | 8. W. 2 i 063 | Cloudy. 
Port Blair ...... )24 | 4 '028 W. N. W- 8. 8. E. 6 6 ०6] | Cloudy. 
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nt 3 A. M. 


A. M. Fresh breeze 
and cloudy. 
4 a.m. Moderate breeze 
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ing equalle, 7 A. m. 
Water very much dis- 
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gum» bottom 28 
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Light breeze aud fine 
with smooth water. 
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The rise was nowhere large, and was less than a tenth of an inch at all 
stations in that part of the Bay. A considerable (3477) fall had occurred 
at Akynb, and smaller changes of the same character at Chittagong 
and Toungoo. Judging from the barometrie movements, the centre at 
IO A. प्र. was in the immediate neighbourhood of Akyab. 

The wind observations, however, are anomalous and almost unintelli- 
gible on the supposition of a well defined cyclonic circulation. Tho 
winds at Nancowry were steady from south-west, but were very feeble. 
At Port Blair, the wind was very unsteady, shifting from W. N. W. at 
l0 a. m. to S. S. E. at 4 P. x. Moderately strong 3. W. winds continued 
at Diamond Island. The winds at lO A. m. at Akyab were from N. and 
at Chittagong and Toungoo from N. W. They shifted at 4 r.m. to 
west at Akyab and Chittagong, and to S. W. at Toungoo. They were, 
however, very feeble at all these stations. The wind velocity averaged 
8 miles per hour at Akyab, and only l mile per hour at Chittagong, 
where the air motion was actually less than the average in November, 
which is 2 miles per hour. The only inference from these observations 
is, that the cyclonic or vorticose motion had been broken up to a large 
extent by the action of the hills and the friction of the land, and that it 
was no longer a well-defined cyclonic circulation. This is also indicated 
by the character of the rainfall at the land stations. It was more widely 
distributed than before, and was smaller in amount, the largest quantity 
registered being 244 inches at Akyab. 

The vessels which have contributed logs were all on the southern and 
western quadrants nt some distance from the centre. "They give in- 
formation which is less valuable and conclusive than that of the preced- 
ing days. The whole of the meteorological observations, when charted, 
indicate that the centre of the barometric depression at lO A. w. was to 
the east of Akyab in Lat. 20? N. and Long. 93)? E. and that the 
cyclonic circulation was very irregular and fast breaking up. The 
Mahratta, from Chittagong, entered Akyab harbour nt 8 a. m. She had 
thick continued rain during the night with northerly winds of force 9. 
The Scottish Hill, in Lat. L7° N. Long. 92° 25' E., was to the south of tho 
centre at noon, She had winds from west to north-west. During the 
day, the sky cleared, and the sea went down. At noon, weather was 
fine, although a heavy bank of clouds was still to be seen to the N. N. W. 
lo N ^ . E., but it cleared off during the night. 

The Loanda, in Lat. l7? 34' N. and Long. 92° 46' E. by nccount, 
had westerly winds, and overcast skies with slight rain. 

The Satara found herself at noon in Lat. l6* 45' N. and Long. 94° 
4' E. She experienced moderate winds of force 7 from 5. 5. E. early in 
the morning, and continued to have sharp squalls and heavy rain until 
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6 A. M, after which the weather rapidly improved. A fresh breeze was 
blowing at lO a. m. with occasional heavy squalls. At noon, the storm 
was completely over, and she had light breezes of force 2 from the S. S. W., 
fine weather, and a smooth sea. 

The Mount Stuart, in Lat. l5° 5l' N. Long. 9l° 30' E. at noon, had 
westerly winds of force 5 early in the morning, with a heavy cross sen. 
The weather improved rapidly, and was quite settled in appearance at 
night, with fine clear skies and light winds of force l to 2. The Byculla, 
Bancoora, and Chanda were steaming along the south coast of Burmah 
towards Rangoon. They had fine weather with south-westerly winds 
of average force 3. 

It thus appears that the first action of the Burmese hills, which are 
comparatively low, had been to retard the advance of the centre very con- 
siderably between noon of the I2th and of the I3th, During the next 
24 hours, it advanced rapidly almost due northwards with a very slight 
easterly tendency. It then approached the coast to the east of Akyab 
on the morning of the l4th. The depression was, however, very much 
smaller than hitherto, and the cyclonic motion very considerably broken 
up. The winds were irregular in direction near the centre. The rainfall 
was evidently much less in amount, and more widely distributed. The 
observations taken at Akyab and Chittagong at 4 p.m. shew that the 
disturbance was then almost completely disintegrated. There was at 
that hour an irregular, but very feeble, cyclonic cireulation, which passed 
away before the following morning. 


l5th November.—The meteorology of the l5th is given to show how. 


completely the cyclonic disturbance had broken up. 

The barometric changes of the previous 24 hours were exceedingly 
irregular. "The only important change was in Arakan, where the baro- 
meter had risen very rapidly with the disappearance of the cyclonic 
disturbance. The winds show very little alteration generally. In the 
North-West Provinces and Punjab, they were very variable. In Bengal 
and Orissa, they had a much stronger northerly component than is usual 
in November. The weather was fine, and skies were clear over nearly the 
whole country, except Burmah and Arakan, where they were still more or 
less clouded, and moderate rain was falling. In the Punjab, though the 
sky was generally clear and humidity decreasing, the weather still 
appeared unsettled. The exceptional character of the weather in rin the 
Punjab during the previous week, is illustrated by the fact that the average 
rainfall of the hill stations at Simla and Chakrata for the month of 
November is nil, whilst, during the previous fifteen days, four inches had 
fallen at the former station, and 3} inches at the latter. 
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The following tables give the observations of the same stations ns — 
hitherto, and the meteorological information from the logs of several | 
vessels in the Bay for the l5th November :— 
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=, Winds 
REMARKA, 
555 = 
= B8 BH ree. 
Light | Light nnd varinble airs, 
fine weather. 
Light | Light breeze and fine 
clear weathor. 
Frosh. 
a 
l |} p.m. Smooth with 
light N. swell. 4 Fr. x. 
J lto2 Heavy elonds all 
round tho horizon. 
24 92 00 29890 |N. N. E. * DrP.x. Weathor act- 
2 tled looking. 
2 | Midnight. Clear fino 
weather. 
Scottish Hill |8 A. M. N. W. Light winds and swell 
from N. N. W. ^ 
Noon ‘l8° 08 i | 20-900 ७५० 
SP. M. NNW to Light winds and clear 
N. sky. : 4 
4 


Loanda ...... | Noon us 38 29-800 W by N. 5 





"The observations call for little remark. The rapid recovery of 
pressure at Akyab, and the lightness and irregularity of the winds in 
Arakan and Burmah, indicate the complete disappearance of the cyclonic 
vortex. The land observations show that the winds were very unsteady ~ v 
during the day. For instance, at Nancowry, they were from east at 
l0 a. m. and south at 4 P. m. Similarly, at Port Blair, they shifted 
from N. N. E. at l0 a. Įm. to S. S. E. at 4 r.m. It is probable that 
these were light local winds, for the logs of the vessels prove that, over 
The Clan Macpherson, at the entrance to the Bay, in Lat. 6° N., had 
moderate north-easterly winds. 
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rapidly and entirely on the afternoon of the l4th, that light north-easterly 
winds were again established over nearly the whole of the Bay on the 
morning of the l5th. This speedy restoration of the normal circulation 
of the nir after the disappearance of the disturbance, is perhaps less 
remarkable than it might seem to be, but is nevertheless noteworthy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Discussion OF THE CHIEF FEATURES OF THE STORM OF 
NovgMBER lOÓrmH TO l5TH. 


The following gives a brief connected narrative of the more im- 
portant features of the storm. 

After the termination of the south-west monsoon in Bengal in the 
last week of September I853, the winds shifted round to north over 
the Head of the Bay, and the lower air current of the south-west monsoon 
recurved over the middle of the Bay. The north-east monsoon hence 
commenced on the Madras coast during the first week of October. Un- 
usually heavy rain fell over Southern India, more especially over the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency, during the month of October 
and the first week of November. During the whole of this interval, the 
period of the year when the most severe and extensive eyclones are known 
to occur, the Bay was entirely free from storms. In the beginning of the 
second week of November, the rainfall rapidly decreased in amount in 
Madras, and ceased entirely on the Sih and lOth. The logs of vessels 
shew that winds were, at that time, as they had been for some days 
previously, very light and variable in the neighbourhood of the Anda- 
mans and Nicobars. South-westerly winds were re-established at Nan- 
cowry on the 4th, and south-easterly winds at Port Blair on the 7th, but 
they were at first very weak. 

The wind observations taken on board the ships Mount Stuart and 
Scottish Hill prove that, at the same time, winds were unusually light over 
the centre of the Bay, in the neighbourhood and to the west of the Nicobars 
and the Andamans. This condition of excessively feeble air motion was 
very marked on the 7th and Sth. On the 9th, there were indications for 
the first time of the occurrence of moderately heavy and localized rainfall 
to the north-east of the Nicobars, and to the east of Port Blair, and also 
of a shift of wind, significant of the commencement and establishment of 
cyclonic circulation. On the morning of the IOth, there was a well-defined 
atmospheric whirl to the east of Port Blair. Weather was at that time 
cloudy, with very light breezes, and occasional passing showers ; and the 
sea was smooth, and free from any considerable current over the greater 
part of the Martaban Gulf, and the north and centre of the Bay, 
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The ship Kwang Tung, it may be remarked, passed, on the 7th a 
and Sth, over the area in which the disturbance was generated; and 
there is not the slightest indication in her log, or in the observations of 
the neighbouring land stations, of the existence of any atmospherie whirl, 
large or small, at that time, or previous to the lOth. The central 
depression at noon on the l0th was very small, probably less than a tenth 
of an inch, and the atmospheric whirl, although clearly established, was as 
yet in an initial state. It, however, rapidly acquired increased energy 
during the afternoon of the IOth, and the morning of the llth. At noon 
of the llth, there was a well-defined cyclonic disturbance with its centre 
in Lat. I3f° N. and Long. 944° E., the barometric depression at which 
certainly exceeded '3". Strong winds were now blowing into it from ' 
the south, and bringing up much vapour. During the succeeding 24 hours, 
ihe centre moved to the north-westward through the channel separating 
Diamond Island and Cape Negrais from the Andaman Islands, and 
probably over the Coco Islands. Its centre, at noon on the l2th, was in 
Lat. I5}°N. Long. 93? E. The disturbance was of small extent, as vessels 
at distances of only l50 miles had light to moderate winds of force 3 to 5. 

The Satara, Byculla, and Loanda, all of which were near the centre, 
on the other hand, experienced squalls of terrific and hurricane force. 

Hence it was nt that time a small but well-defined atmospheric ` 
whirl or cyclonic disturbance. The winds and squalls near the centre 
were of the most violent character, the sea excessively high and e 
dangerous, and the currents in the eastern quadrant considerable. 
During the next 24 hours, it retained the same characteristics, but 
moved very slowly to the north, so that, at noon, its centre was in 
Lat. I6ꝰ IU’ N. and Long. 93° E. The retardation of its motion was 
evidently due to the resistance of the land and hills in the eastern 
quadrant. The centre passed a few miles to the east of the Loanda 
and the Byculla on the evening of the I2th and morning of the l3th. 

"The decrease in the indraught from the eastern quadrant due to the 

| action of the Burmese and Arakan coasts continued. The whirl began * 
to diminish in intensity, and also recurved slightly after noon of the l3th, 

4 and passed to the north-north-eastward, thos approaching the Burmeso 
and Arakan coasts. On the morning of the lth, it was much enfeebled. 
The barometric depression was smaller in amount, the winds weaker, 
the rainfall more diffuse and less localised, and the sea less violent. 
Moreover, the directions of the winds were so irregular over the area of 
barometric depression as to suggest the existence of several imperfect 
and feeble vortices, rather than of one large and well-defined whirl. 

i The centre of the depression was in the neighbourhood of Akyab on the 

E morning of the l4th. The land observations at 4 p. wx. of that day 
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indicate that the cyclonic circulation was completely broken up, and that 
fine weather, with moderate winds, and a slight sea, obtained at that hour 
in the north-east of the Bay, over which the cyclone had previously 
advanced. The disturbance passed so completely away on the l4th that 
normal north-easterly winds were re-established over the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the Bay, on the morning of the l5th. The storm 
hence was generated and dispersed between the morning of the lOth 
and the evening of the l4th. 

The following are a few of the more important points in connection 
with this cyclone. 

One of the more remarkable features, which has already been dis- 
cussed, but which deserves special mention, was the change which 
occurred when the cyclone approached the Burmese coast. Whatever the 
explanation may be, there can be no doubt of the facts. 

'The following table gives approximately the position of the centre at 
noon on íhe various days, and the distance passed over by it in the 
preceding 24 hours :— 





Position of Centre. | Distance passed 
over in pre- 
== ceding 24 

Latitude. | Longitude.| hours. 
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It will thus be seen that, between noon of the I2th and I3th, the 
storm centre began to recurve, and only advanced a distance of about 
50 miles, as compared with I60 miles during the previous 24 hours, and 
275 during the succeeding 24 hours. The only apparent explanation 
depends on what I have already suggested as probable, namely, that the 
cyclonic action extends through very different heights in different 
storms. In the storms of the rains proper, it is almost certain that the 
condensation, and therefore the seat of the disturbance, is at a much 
greater elevation than it is in storms formed during the October Tran- 
sition period. In the latter case, the storms appear to be generated 
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near the northern limit of the retreating south-west monsoon current, = 


which is at that period diminishing in strength. It is probably much 
shallower at its northern limits than elsewhere. Many of tho pheno- 
mena of the cyclones of the Bay appear to be intelligible and explicable 
only on this supposition. 

If it be granted that the October and November storms of the Bay 
of Bengal are formed near the northern edge of a diminishing and 
retreating current, it is hence almost certain that the vapour condensa- 
tion, in the case of the November cyclone under discussion, occurred at 
a comparatively small height in the atmosphere, and that the resulting 
motion was mainly confined to the lower strata. Hence the effects due 
to friction with land, and to the destructive or disintegrating action of the ii 
hill barriers of Burmah and Arakan cutting almost radially across the 
cyclonic area, would be large and marked. This was undoubtedly the case. 

So long as the cyclone was to the south of the Burmah coast, the cyclone 
increased in intensity. When the centre was in a line with the coast, 

and at a short distance from it, retardation was at once shown, and the 
cyclonic or vorticose motion began to diminish. And as the centre 
advanced northwards, so that the Arakan hills (of greater height than 

the west Burmese hills) were included within the area of disturbance, 

the disintegrating action became rapidly more marked, and caused a $. 
speedy disruption of the vortex. 

A feature which deserves special notice in the smaller ¢yclonic 
storms of the Bay is the behaviour of the barometer. The barometer 
affords practically no indication of the approach of a small cyclonic 
storm in the Bay, and should not be trusted by the mariner to give due 
warning. The reason of this is simple. A favourable condition ante- 
cedent to the formation of a storm is approximate uniformity of pressure 
over the whole or a large portion of the Bay. If a small atmospheric 

* whirl be set up in an almost quiescent mass of air, which is therefore 
under nearly identical and uniform conditions, it produces a small de- | ^ 
pression at and near tho centre, which extends slowly outwards. The €: 
fall of the barometer at distances of 80 or I00 miles from the centre 
is generally small in amount, and is frequently less than the changes due 
io general actions common to the whole of India. The depression at 
the centre rarely exceeds half an inch, nnd steep baric gradients are 
confined to its immediate neighbourhood. Over the rest of the Bay, 
the pressure is slightly affected by the indraught, but frequently not 

: to such an extent as to obscure the changes going on over the whole 

q of Indin. In other words, during the formation and existence of a 

li. small storm, the barometer immediately ontside of the storm area pro- 

— per oscillates in obedience to the larger atmospheric movements com- y 
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v mon to the whole of Indin, as well as to the distant storm, and hence, if 
used as a guide to the weather, it should be remembered that its indica- 
tion may refer mainly to these general movements, and not to the whirl 
in the neighbourhood. Hence it cannot be used as a reliable guide to 
the existence of small storms in the Bay of Bengal. 

A few examples from the present cyclone will not only indicate 
that the barometer gived no certain and marked warning of the approach 
of a smaller cyclone in the Bay, but suggest that the mariner in the Bay 
of Bengal should rely mainly on the appearance of the sky, the strength 
and changes of the wind, the amount of the swell, and the direction from 

a which it travels, as indications of an approaching storm. 
र The Mount Stunrt passed through the western quadrant, "The fol- 
lowing table gives her barometric readings, her position with respect 
Lo the storm centre, strength of wind, and amount of swell :— 





Barometer.| Wind. Swell. — 
| WE RS 29:90 | २६०३ | None Unsettled. 
* Y Bh 92 lto4 ! None Unsettled. 
Otb e 87 0 to 3 None Unsettled. 
lOth .. 86 Oto 4 None — Unsettled. 
" llth "82 2 to 5 None 250 | Weather looking 
very bad. 
í I2th 75 5 to 6 s I00 |Squally. 
l l3th ‘87 5 to 6 | Heavy sea. l25 | Squally. 
l4th . 89 5tol| Heavy. 280 | Fine. 


"The preceding table shows that, although she was within |00 miles 

of the centre of a storm between the lOth and l4th, the range of the 

k a barometer at noon during the whole interval was only *l%", or very little 
Lo more than the diurnal range of the barometer in the Bay. 

" The Bancoora may be taken for another example :— 








bs Dist- | Wind. 


. 29887 | 550 
'805 | 250 
‘770 70 
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The above shows that the Bancoora, which left the River Hooghly on 
the llth, approached within 70 miles of the centre of the cyclone at 
noon of the ISth. She had heavy squalls and a tremendous sea, and 
yet the total range of her barometer, as determined by the noon observa- 
tions, was only “Il7’, or actually less than the diurnal range of the 
barometer in the Bay. 

The Satara furnishes equally strong evidence. She was for a con- 
siderable time in the eastern quadrant of the cyclone at no great distance 
from the centre, and hence felt the full force of the storm. 














E Dist- | Wind. = Weather, " 
| ance. 
29-89 
80 | 250 
6l 90 
"68 30 





The preceding observations show that on the llth, when the state 
of the sea and the strength of the wind indicated the existence of a 
cyclonic storm, her barometer had not fallen a tenth of an inch. It 
was only on the l2th, when she was in the midst of the storm, and tho 
wind had increased to force 9, and was blowing a hard gale, that the 
barometer began to fall to any considerable extent. 

These examples appear to establish that the barometric movements 
are very small in the outer portion of the smaller cyclonic disturbances of 
the Bay, and are generally &maller than those due to the regular changes A 
common to the whole of India, Hence the barometer gives little or no .- 
practical warning of the approach of a small cyclone in the Bay, an d 
mariners should therefore rely mainly on other indications. 

The path of the cyclone was contrary to all recorded experience 
of storms in the Martaban Gulf. The following is the list of storms 
that have been known to occur in that portion of the Bay, taken 

, from Mr. Blanford's Catalogue of the recorded Cyclones in tho Bay of 
Bengal, up to the end of १876, in Journ. As. Soc, Bengal, I870, 
Vol. XLVI, Pt. II :— 
| 840—November 2st. To the N. E. of the Andamans. 


h l844—November 9th—l4th. East of the Andamans. Encountered by 
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the Briton and Runnymede troop ships. Both vessels were dismasted 
and thrown on the Andamans. 
]550_—November I7th—lI9th, In the Andaman Sea. Passed cast of 
Port Blair and travelled N. N. W. 
IB5t—April 2lst—23rd. A violent hurricane in the Gulf of Martaban 
and Hangoon. 
I555—April 9th—l0th. A storm from the Andamans to Cape Negrais. 
Much destruction of property occurred at Henzada and Rangoon, 
८ betw een which the centre passed. 


à There is no direct evidence in this list that any of these storms 
e passed from the Martaban Gulf into the Bay of Bengal. It is, however, 
probable that the third storm in the list did so. It appears to be parallel 
in time of occurrence, and line of advance, with the storm under discussion. 
There is no apparent theoretical reason in support of the opinion that 
a storm generated in the Gulf of Martaban should not pass into the Bay. 
Experience certainly appears to indicate that such a line of motion is 
Very rare. The great majority of the cyclonic storms in the Gulf of 
Martaban are generated to the east of the Andamans and north-east of 
the Nicobars, and advance in a general northerly direction across the 

" south coast of Burmah, when they rapidly break up. 

Hence, although experience is donbtless valuable in indicating the 
probabilities of the occurrence of cyclones, and their line of motion, it 
should be most carefully borne in mind, that they are mètre probabilities 
based, at the present time, on very limited experience, and that it 
would almost certainly be misleading and dangerous to dogmatize our 
limited experience into rules or laws, which might fail on their first 
application. 

Another feature deserving notice was the short period of its exist- 
ence. Favourable conditions, according to the condensation theory, were 
present for some days previous to the lOth. The log of the Kwang Tung 
n for the 7th proves that there was no cyclonic vortex in existence im the 

Andaman Sea on that day. The various observations of the Sth and 9th 
indicate that cyclonic motion on a considerable scale had not commenced 
on either of these days. The observations of the lOth, on the other 
hand, establish the existence of a small depression on that day which 
rapidly developed into a large atmospheric whirl. Hence the existence 
of the cyclonic vortex dates from the evening of the 9th, or morning of 
the lOth. The circulation intensified and developed rapidly on the 
evening of the lOth and morning of the llth, so that there was a large 
n barometrie depression and eyelonie circulation on that day, to the north- 
| -— of the Andamans. The cyclone was then moving north-westwards. 
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It continued to accumulate energy until the morning of the I2th, when + 
the action of the land on the atmospheric motion in the eastern and 
north-eastern portions of the cyclone retarded the advance of the vortex 
and began to influence the cyclonic motion considerably. This proceeded 
at first slowly, but, as the storm moved northwards, the destructive effect 
of the Burmese and Arakan hills increased, so that the rotatory motion 
> was gradually and completely broken up and disintegrated before the 
afternoon of the l4th, in the neighbourhood of Akyab. There was thus 
a period of about 48 hours, from the morning of the lOth to that of & 
the l2th, during which the storm accumulated energy. During the next 
24 hours, the rotatory motion continued almost undiminished, whilst the 


— 
motion of translation was largely decreased. During the remaining 36 M 
hours of its existence, the vorticose or rotatory motion was gradually 
diminished. 


The force of the winds at and near the centre (which might perhnps 
be used to measure the intensity of the storm) depends mainly upon the 
strength of the atmospheric disturbance producing the cyclonic motion, 
that is, upon the rate at which aqueous vapour is condensed into raf 
and upon the character and distribution of the rainfall (i. e., whether it is 
localized and concentrated over a comparatively small area or diffused). 
On the other hand, the extent of area over which the cyclonic dis- V, 
turbance extends appears to depend mainly, if not entirely, upon the 
length of time that has elapsed from its formation, and during which it 
has advanced over the sea area uninfluenced by the land. Hence it is 
that the most extensive cyclones have been generated in the centre of the 


Bay, near the Andamans, and have advanced northwards to the Bengal ~ 
coast. This is not due to any meteorological peculiarity of the Bay in Ds 
the neighbourhood of the Andamans, but to the fact that a cyclone है 






generated there, and advancing northwards, takes a longer time to Rd ० 
the land than if it were formed in any other part of the Bay, and 
therefore a longer period during which its energy can increase. 








* 
CHAPTER V. 

CoxcLUDING REMARKS ON THE CONDENSATION THEORY. | 

receding pages, bservations throwing light on the zi 

the preceding all the o ns ng light on | F 

two vob and most severe storms in the Bay of Bengal during the | 
| year u883 have been given, together with a discussion of their more im- : 
rtant features. It remains to explain the chief features of the two Ata 

"une as physical ena, and hence also to suggest the theory of " १ 
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~ In both examples, the greater portion of the mass of air that was thrown 


into a state of violent motion during the storm was for some days ante- 
* cedent to the disturbances gl most at rest, and in a state of approximate 
equilibrium. There was m break in the rains immediately preceding the 
formation of the first storm, which is well-known to be a period of light 
and unsteady winds in Bengal, and over the Head of the Bay. The second 
storm occurred very shortly after the first break in the north-east mon- 
soon rains on the Coromandel const, and when, as the various observations 
S. Prove, winds were very light and variable over the greater portion of the 
Bay. Hence the first and most striking feature of these cyclones was, 
that a vast amount of kinetic energy, or motion, was rapidly given to a 
> large mass of air which, previously to that action, was in an almost quies- 
cent state. The gradual increase of the motion was in those two examples 
proved from observations taken by vessels passing through the areas of 
disturbance. The transformation from the state of approximate quiescence 
to that of violent cyclonic motion in the Bay is consequently a continn- 
ous process, the successive stages of which can be fully traced. And the 
Wentire development of these, and of all storms in the Bay of Bengal, 
appears to be due to actions occurring over the Bay itself, and not to 
atmospheric conditions at a considerable distance from the area of 

* cyclonic disturbance. 

The question of cyclone generation is therefore essentially one of 
transfer of energy. Viewed in this light there are two subjects for 
enquiry :— 

lst. 'The source and character of the energy which is transferred 
to the atmosphere, and transformed into the kinetic energy of a mass of 
i air. 

2nd. The conditions necessary for the transfer of energy under 

ideration. 

If these two questions are fully answered, a satisfactory explanation 

| will be given of cyclonic generation as a meteorological problem. The 

` * complete mathematical treatment of this subject as a dynamical question 
is beyond the scope of the present article. 

The energy which is transformed during the generation and exis- 

, tence of a cyclone, and which maintains the cyclonic circulation against 

the various resistances opposing it, and therefore tending to disinte- 

grate it, is undoubtedly the latent heat energy given out during the 

condensation of aqueons vapour contained in the atmosphere. In all 

eyelones of the Bay of Bengal that have hitherto been investigated, 

heavy and, in the majority of cases, torrential rain is the most pro- 

M. minent feature. It increases in amount during the generation of the 

H cyclone, is excessive during the existence of the cyclone in its complete 
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form, and rapidly decreases during the disintegration of the eyclone, 
ceasing with the disappearance of the cyclonic vortex. It is thus a 
phenomenon parallel in character and duration with the cyclonic motion ` 
or disturbance. 

It is also equally certain that when aqueous vapour is condensed 
into rain, practically the whole of the solar thermal energy utilized to 
perform the work of evaporation is given out by the mass of vapour 
during condensation, and is transferred to the adjacent mass of air. 
Major Cunningham's Hydraulic Experiments at Roorkee appear to 
establish that the sun's heat under the most favourable conditions, that 
is, dry weather and high nir temperature, does not evaporate more than 
one-tenth of an inch per diem from the surface of slowly moving water. 
The inverse process of condensation, in consequence of certain features 
of nir motion dependent on rainfall, usually proceeds much more 
rapidly, and frequently restores the aqueous vapour in the form of 
rain to the earth's surface at the rate of one to two inches per hour. 
Prolonged rainfall at the rate of ]0 to 30 inches per diem for periods 
varying from 24 to 72 hours are by no means uncommon during the 
passage of the larger cyclones of the Bay of Bengal across the Bengal 
or Madras coasts. It is probable, judging from the expressions used by 
sailors to describe the rainfall during cyclones in the Bay, that it is more 
intense and prolonged than on land. 

If we therefore compare the rates at which evaporation and condensa- 
tion can occur, it is certain that the energy released during the act of con- 
densation is transferred to the atmosphere with very great rapidity during 
heavy rainfall and probably at a rate occasionally amounting to I00, 200, 
or even 400 times that at which it was absorbed during the process 
of evaporation. The effect of a continuous fall of 20 or 30 inches of 
rain over any portion of the earth's surface would, on the pmo 
of Major Cunningham's results, be equivalent to that of a sun 250 time: 
as powerful as our present luminary acting directly on the mass of 
the atmosphere above the area of rainfall, instead of indirectly by means 
of convection currents due to the heating of the earth's land surface. 
The action is also usually continuous, and is not interrupted, as in the 
case of the direct solar action, by the succession of night and day- 
There is therefore the strongest probability that so powerful a disturbing 
action can produce very large and rapidly accumulating effects on the 
mass of the earth’s atmosphere affected and influenced by it in a com- 
paratively short space of time. , 

There hence appears to be no doubt that the energy transferred to 
the atmosphere during heavy rainfall is very large, and that the source 
of the energy thus indicated is adequate from every point of view to 
‘account for the production of the largest and most intense cyclonic cir- 
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culations. Other cauges of the origin of cyclones ‘have been assigned, 
as, for instance, differences of pressure, friction between parallel winds 
blowing from opposite direetions, &c., but the slightest consideration seems 
to show that none of these is sufficient to account for the enormous and 
continuous transfer of energy that occurs during the prolonged existence 
of a large cyclone. The strongest argument against these theories, in the 
case of cyclones of the Bay of Bengal, is, that experience has established 
that the larger the cyclone, the smaller are the antecedent differences of 
pressure, and the feebler are the winds blowing from opposite directions, 
immediately before the formation of the cyclonic vortex. 

The following statementa based on the preceding remarks hence give 
the answer to the first part of the required explanation. When water is 
converted into aqueous vapour on the large scale at the earth's surface, 
thermal energy, derived from the sun, performs the work of evaporation, 
and is hence transformed. The aqueous vapour thus produced possesses an 
equivalent amount of energy, the greater part, if not the whole, of which 
it retains, so long as it continues in the vaporous condition. When it is 

creconverted into water, or condensed as rain, this portion of its total 
energy is given out, and transferred to the air. The modus operandi 
of this transfer is a matter of no importance in the present enquiry. 
Also, in all cases when the rainfall is heavy, and prolonged for a con- 
siderable time, the energy is given out at n much more rapid rate 
than that at which it was absorbed during the process of evaporation. 
Hence heavy and prolonged rainfall may give rise to a powerful, persis- 
tent, and continuously accumulating disturbance on the adjacent atmos- 
phere, and, therefore, produce violent and extensive air motion. In virtue 
of the constitution of the atmosphere, the motion wil be rotatory. Pro- 
longed heavy local rainfall is hence an adequate and sufficient cause. It 


is, moreover, the only known cause which is equal or similar in amount 


m d 


to the effect, and hence there are strong reasons for assuming that it is the 
motive power which produces the peculiar motion of the atmosphere called 
cyclonic circulation on the large scale. It is, in fact, the most powerful 
disturbing action to which the air is subject, and the consequent motion 
of the air is, when the rainfall and consequent disturbance are excessive, 
the most violent in its character with which we are acquainted. 

The history of the two cyclones has shewn most fully that heavy 
rainfall over the area of cyclonic motion or disturbance was a charac- 
teristic feature, and that in this respect they confirm previous experience. 
Hence the source of the energy of these two cyclones was almost cer- 
tainly that which we have indicated in the previous statement, that is 
the latent heat energy of the aqueous vapour derived previously from 
the sun, and transferred to the atmosphere during the process of con- 
densation. 
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As rainfall does not always appear to produce cyclonic motion, it is 
clear that, although rainfall may be the source of energy, it is only what 
the rainfall occurs under special conditions that the accompanying air 
motion increases and accumulates in the peculiar manner necessary 
to give rise to a large and intense cyclonic circulation. Experience 
has shown that the following conditions, which can be proved to have 
a direct bearing on the formation of cyclones, are always present before 
and during the generation of cyclones in the Bay of Bengal :— 

‘Ist. The establishment and prevalence of a humid current over the 
extreme south of the Bay, which brings up large quantities of aqueous 
vapour into the centre or north of the Bay. 

2nd. The occurrence of approximate uniformity of meteorological 
conditions, more especially of pressure, over the coasts of the Bay, and 
frequently over a considerable portion of the Bay. | 

3rd. The prevalence of light and variable winds over Bengal and 
the coasts of the Bay, and over a considerable portion of the Bay extend- 
ing from the Bengal coast southwarda. This condition is practically 


identical with the previous, as both are due to, and accompany, the same 


general atmospherie conditions. 

Ath. The absence of rainfall, and the prevalence of clear skies with 
fine weather, over the north and centre of the Bay, and in Bengal. 

The relative importance of these conditions will be evident on very 
brief consideration. The first is evidently necessary to supply the aque- 
ous vapour in sufficiently large amounts to give rise to continuous heavy 
rainfall over such a large area as is covered by a consi derable cyclonic 
disturbance. The Bay of Bengal is not a large enough evaporating area 
to afford such a supply. Hence cyclonic storms are o nly formed in the 
Bay of Bengal when there is a humid current blowing into it from 
the Indian Ocean. This occurs only during the south-west mon- 
sgon period, when the south-west winds blowing at the entrance of 
the Bay are the northward continuation beyond the Equator of the south- 
east Trade Winds of the Sonthern Tropics. That such is the case is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that cyclonic storms on the large scale 
are entirely restricted to that portion of the year when so uth-west mon- 
soon winds are blowing over a part or the whole of the Bay, that is, from 
the beginning of May to the end of December. It is also shown by the 
fact that, at the commencement and termination of the south-west mon- 


soon period, any cyclones that are generated, form in the sou th of the 


Bay, whilst in the months of July and August, or during the height of 
the south-west monsoon, they form near the Head of the Bay. In short, 
the area of cyclonic generation in the Bay of Bengal depends mainly 
upon the season, and travels northwards or southwards, according ns the 


cpsth-west monsoon is advancing or retreating over the Bay 
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Aces to the two storms which the condensation theory asserts to be 
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The remaining conditions appear to be necessary id that the 
rainfall may occur in such a manner as to give rise to produce an 


atmospheric whirl. It is evident that if rainfall tends to set up rotatory 
motion in the air, it is absolutely necessary for rotatory motion on the 
large scale that there should not be several separate, centres of rainfall 
and disturbance, each producing its own rotatory or cyclonic action, and 
therefore interfering with the others. It is essential that the rainfall 
should be localized and concentrated, that it should continue for 
time over a comparatively small area, and be confined to that 3 The 
more perfectly this is realized, and the longer this continues, the greater 
will be the accumulated disturbance. In order that the rainfall may 
occur over the same area for such n considerable period as to permit of 
the continuous accumulation of action, it is evident that ascensional 
motion should mainly occur there, and hence that, previously, there should 
be little horizontal motion of the air, and therefore very slight differences 
of pressure at the sen level. 'The necessity for the further conditions 
is hence also evident i 
It will be seen that these conditions were fulfilled in the case of 
both storms, more completely (as might have been anticipated) in the 
case of the second storm, when the south-west monsoon current was 
weaker than it was at the time of the first storm. The history and 
discussion thus fully bear out the existence of the conditions immediately 


७! 


necessary for the initiation and generation of a cyclonic storm in the 
Bay. 

i The preceding remarks hence indicate that the energy given out — 
during the process of aqueous vapour condensation on the large scale ia 
the motive power of cyclones, and that the rainfall must be localized and 
concentrated over a considerable area, for a period of one or "e 
days, in order to produce the continuous and rapid accumulation o 
energy which characterizes a large cyclonic disturbance. Experience has © 
also shown that the conditions which the condensation theory suggests 
as being essential for the occurrence of continuous and prolonged local 
rainfall over a portion of the Bay are exactly those which are present 
before and during all cyclonic storms in the Bay of Bengal, and that they 
are more fully marked before the occurrence of the larger than of the 
smaller cyclones of the Bay. It is, moreover, these antecedent conditions 
which form the only test or indication of the possible or probable early 


. formation of cyclones in the Bay, and which nre utilized in the preparation 


of the daily weather Reports issued by the India and Bengal Meteorolo- 
gical Departments, 
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sL . EXPLANATION OF PLATES. II—X. 


* » 
कि ? 4 “The Plates give the "weather charts for each day during the whole period 


covered by thé two storms of T883 described in the preceding pages. Tho curved 
lines or isobars indicate the distribution of pressure. Along any one of these lines, 





tho ost estimated air pressure at the sea-lovol (as determined from the reading of tho 
wx md m is the same, Hence no change of pressure occurs along these lines, and 
the change of pressure is greatest perpendicularly across these lines, Tho rate of 
= is most rapid where the lines are nearest together, As tho difference of nir 





between consecutive lines is tho same, the rate of increase or decrease of 
pressure is inversely proportional to the distance between consecutive lines, Tho 





' isobars “form closed curves about the centre of a cyclonic disturbance. Hence the 


position of the cyclonio vortex on any day is at once determined by an inspection of 
the charts. Tho probable path is determined by joining theso positions by lines, 
The direction of the air motion near the earth's surface is determinod by the winds, 
which are shown by arrows flying with the wind, or pointing to the direction 
towards which the moving air is advancing. Small circles (o)indicnte à calm at 
the bour of observation. 

"The charts give tho distribution of pressure and wind directions at ]0 A. m. of 
each day. They are based on the IO A. M. observations taken at the land meteoro- 
logical stations, and on the 8 A. M. or noon observations taken on board the ships 
which have furnished logs of the weather experienced by them in tho Bay during 
either storm, allowance being made, wherever at is possible, for the difference of time 


between the two seta of observations. 
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To the coal-miner, or to the mere geological surveyor, the exact corre- 
lation of the rocks in different parts of the world is of little importance. 
Little does the mine-owner reck of whether-his coal does or does not be- 
long to the carboniferous era so long as it is saleable at a profit, nor need 
the geologist, asked to survey and report on a coalfield, trouble his head 
about this; but, to one who would unravel the physies or the history of 
the earth, the solution of this problem may well be of paramount impor- 
tance, though unfortunately often impossible of attainment; generally, 
one might almost say always, he has to depend on fossils, but the answers 
these give are often contradictory or Delphic in their obscurity; at no 
time should they be too literally interpreted, but, like the cutcherry 
gong in an Indian station, must be made the most of as the only 
available substitute for a more accurate timepiece. But just as in 
this city where there are many thousand timepieces of various descrip- 
tions, of which probably no two keep identical time, every day the time- 
ball falls and the signal gun is fired to let all who may be concerned 
know that it is one o'clock; so in the past time-signals have been given 
throughont the earth, by which we can determine the contemporaneity 
of the strata in which their records have beon preserved. Of this nature 
would be a wide spread glacial epoch comparable to that which in the 
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recent past has affected both hemispheres of the globe, but, ns there ia 

reason to believe that such have occurred at various periods in the 

history of the earth, we are dependent on the otherwise less accurate 

paleontological ewidence for determining whether the strata shewing 

signs of glacial action cah have been deposited at the same period or 
* must belong to widely separated geological epochs. 

There can be no doubt that of all forms of paleontological evidence 
the most trustworthy is that afforded by the marine mollusca. Inha- 
biting as they do an element of more uniform temperature, and of 
which every part is in continuous if circuitous connection with the rest, i 
it is but natural that they shonld be more uniform in character than the | 
fauna of the land, while the simplicity of their structure, greater tban 
that found among vertebrates or higher invertebrates, renders them less 
liable to change through alteration of the conditions under which they 

‘live. On the other hand, this very stability of organism renders them '- 
useless for the exact correlation of strata far separated from each other; 
for mere determination of homotaxy, even did this exist in the sense in 
which the term was originally intended to bear, would be but of little value 
to the physical geologist, to whom the terms *Jurassic' or * Carbonifer- 
ous,'if determined merely on palwontological grounds, are as meaningless, > 
fom determination of dates in the history of the earth, as the analogous 
terms ‘Stone Age’ and ‘ Bronze Age’ are for determining periods in 
the history of the human race. 

But, if the evidence afforded by marine mollusea is not sufficiently 
accurate and trustworthy, how much more is this true of that afforded 
by the terrestrial fauna and flora. True, the duration of the existence of 
a species of cycad, conifer, and, possibly, even a fern may be shorter on 
the average than that of a species of mollusc, and to this extent ıt may 
be a more accurate index of contemporaneity ; but it is comparatively ॥ 
seldom that identical species are found in far separated deposits, and | 
paleontologists have consequently to depend mainly on what are called 
‘allied species.’ Now the hard parts of animals, which in almost every 
case are all that are preserved to us, give, for the most part, a very 
true and real indication of the affinity of the animal to which they 
belonged, while, from the leaf of a tree or the frond—generally —— 
or with the fructification obliterated in fossilization—of a fern, little or 
nothing can be gleaned of the relationship of the plant to which it origi- 
nally belonged ; thus no one would doubt that two specimens of Terebra- 
tula or Ammonite, declared by a competent palmontologist to zh belong to 
the same species, would, if we could recover their soft parts, till prove to 

closely allied species, while, on the other hand, 
belong to the same or very closely species, v 


we have lately been informed, by a palwobotanist whose competence none | 
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can doubt, that the Indian and Australian forms of the celebrated 
Glossopteris browniana, long believed to belong to the same species, 
differ so widely in their fructifieation that it is doubtful whether they 
can be included in the same family, and that they must certainly belong 
to different genera.* J 

As an instance of uncertainty of palwontological evidence, I need only 
quote the well-known case of the Umia and Katrol beds of Kutch, where 
beds containing n flora with a well-marked Lower Oolite facies overlie 
other beds in which the fauna is equally distinctly Upper Oolite in type ; 
another case that might be quoted is that of the Rajmahal and Damuda 


floras; in the Rajmahal flora, there are, out of 47 speciest in all, 26 which 


are identical with or allied tof European species: of these, fifteen are 
represented in the Rhwtic beds of Europe, one species being hardly 
distinguishable from the European form: seven are represented by 
Paleozoic species, two belonging to an exclusively Paleozoic genus 
(Eremopteris), while another (Macrvtaniopteris lata) is, on Dr. Feistman- 
tel's own admission, so like the Permian Twniopteris abnormis as to be 
almost undistinguishable: two species only are allied to Linssic forms, 
and of these one is also represented in the Rh:etic : five species are re- 
presented in the Lower Oolite of Europe, two by identical forms, while, of 
the other three, one is also related to a Carboniferous, and the other 
two to Rhwtic, species. From this, an impartial observer would be in- 
clined to place the flora as certainly not later than Rhietic, but, as on this 
point the talented palmontologist of the Geological Survey has expressed 
a very positive opinion that the flora is Liassic in facies, I must perforce 


» Palwontologia Indica, Fossil Flora of the Lower Gondwanas, Vol. ITI, p. ios 


In this connection, I may quote Dr. Feistmantel as follows :—after noting the difference 
in the fractification of the two forms, he adds ‘so that I would be quite justified in 
placing these in a separate genus altogether and thus disposing of the difficulty in 
determining the age of our Damuda serios owing to the correlation of the Indian 
Australian species," An ensy way of ' disposing of the difficalty " forsooth, but my 
colleague can hardly have perceived the full force of these words when he penned 
them, for, carried to their legitimate conclusion, they ont away the ground on which 
alone palaobotanists can base their claim for the acceptance of fossil plants as a 
moans of correlating distant deposits, The lesson to be learnt is rather that the 
conclusions of even the ablest palmobotanists must, owing to the nature of the 
material they have to work with, bo received with caution, and that generic and specific 
names of fossil plants do not necessarily represent any real affinitv, and that in some 
cases the latter and in most cases the former are names merely and nothing moro. 

+ Hero and elsewhere, except where the reverso is distinctly statod, I owe my 
palmontological facta to Dr. O. Feistmantel's writings in the publications of the 
Geological Survey of India. 

f I nse this term in tho same sense as it is used by palmobotaniate ; it may 
well be that some of these ‘allied species" have no real counection with each other. 
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bow to his opinion, a feat I can the more easily perform that the exact घ 
determination of the age of the Rajmahal series is irrelevant to my B 
present purpose, this being merely to point out that the flora, judged by k 
European standards, is of an extremely heterogeneous character. 

Turning now to the Damudas, we find that, out of a total 63 species, ^ 
only twenty shew any aflinity to European forms: of these, six are repre- 
sented by Rhwtic species, two of which are identical in Europe and in 
India; eight are represented in Jurassic beds, one being identical with a 
gpecies from the Yorkshire Oolite, and two have their nearest allies among 
living forms: while, of those which are related to species older than the 
Rhstic, two are represented in the Permian, and two only are repre- 
sented by allied species in the Trias. The flora of the Damudas is thus Td 
seen to be as heterogeneons in its character as that of the Rajmahals and, 
like that of the latter, would naturally be attributed to a Rhwtic age, yet 
the two series are not merely separated by a break in the stratification, but 
the two floras are so contrasted in their characters that, whereas the 
Damuda flora is almost exclusively composed of ferns, that of the Raj- 
mahals is markedly the preponderance of cycads, and, of all the Rajmn- 
hal species, three only are represented in the Damudas and those by 
“ allied species." These beds have been classed by Dr. Feistmantel as 
Triassic, and the probabilities in favour of their being contemporaneous 
in the Trias of Europe sre about the same as those in favour of à Liassie 
age for the Rajmahals or a Rhætic age for either of the two, but this 
is all that can safely be said. 

Turning now to the Kach flora, which, whether we judge from the 
associated marine fauna or from the flora itself, is of Oolitic age, we 
find, out of a total of 27 (excluding Algw) species, I8 are represented by 
identical or allied species in Europe, fowr are identical with European 
Oolitic species, of which, however, one ranges down to the Rhmtic, nine 
more forms are related to European Oolitic species, while four only are 
related to species older than the Oolite and in two cases at least the re- E- 
lationship is not very close; we have here, then, a much closer relation Y 
with a definite European flora than is the case with the Damuda and 
Rajmahal beds, and this, as I shall presently shew, is of considerable im- 
portance in unravelling the history of the Gondwana age. 

In Australia, there is a series of plant-bearing beds whose flora shews í 
many affinities with that of the Indian Gondwanas, but which range over | 
` a more extensive period of time, and are marked, both at their upper and ही 
at their lower limits, by the association of the plants with marine fossils.* 


ii © Conf. principally Rev. W. B. Clarke, Remarks on the Sedimentary forma- 


tions of New South Wales, 4th edition, and Dr. 0, Feistmantel in Palwontographica, M 
NS Ii s (Appendix) Wurm 
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At the base of the series, are beds whose marine fanna indicates s 
Devonian age; above these, come beds which contain a flora consisting 
principally of such genera as Lepidodendron, Rhacopteris, and Calamites, 
among which occurs n single species of Glossopteris.* Above these, but 
still below beds in which a marine fauna of Carboniferous type is found, 
there is a flora which, judged by European standards, is Mezozoic in 
facies. At the top of the Newcastle series, to which the beds just men- 
tioned belong, a more abundant flora is found, which presents many re- 
lationships to that of our Indian Damudas : in both, Glossopteris is a do- 
minant type, both contain the Glossopteris browniana and two other 
species allied to Damuda forms: Sphenopteris, which in the New- 
castle beds is represented by six species, is only represented in the 
Damudas by one (S. polymorpha, Fstm.), which, however, is said to be 
more closely allied to the Australian S. alata than to any European 
form: the only species of Phyllotheca is allied to the Damuda P. indica, 
and the common occurrence of Vertebraria in both is another link, That 
this relationship is not so close as was at one time believed, I readily 
admit, but nevertheless the relationship is real, and, though it may be 
presumptuous to express an opinion at variance with that of the 
talented paleontologist of the Geological Survey of India, I must say 
that to me the relationship seems far closer than that which unites 
the Damudas to the Trias of Europe. 

Above the Neweastle beds, come the Hawskbury beds, which have 
yielded but two species of ferns, one of which (Sphenopteris alata, Bgt.), 
however, is allied to a Damuda species, Above the Hawksbury, come 
the Wianamatta beds, which have yielded six species of plants, no 
less than three of which nro allied to Damuda forms. 

It is thus evidently im possible to correlate, on palwontological 
grounds alone, these beds directly with any of our Indian horizons, but, 
like the Indian Talchirs, the Hawksbury beds contain certain beds of fine 
clay through which boulders of all sizes are scattered promiscuously in 
a manner that can only be attributed to the agency of floating ice. In 
Victoria, there are beds which similarly indicate the existence of a severe 
climate at the time of their deposition, and these—the Bacchus Marsh beds 
— have yielded three species of Gangam opteris, of which one is identical 
with, and the other two are closely allied to, Talchirspecies. The Bacchus 
Marsh beds have not yielded a singlů species common to themselves and 
to the Hawksbury beds, but this is of little importance, as it is impossible 
to suppose that the entire flora of the Bacchus Marsh period consisted 


* There i» some doubt attaching to the correctness of this statement. The 
Glossopteris was obtained from a different locality and possibly from a newer serica 
of bods than the others. 
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of three species of Gangamopteris, or that of the Hawksbury period to 
have been limited to two species of ferns, But, if not directly referable 
to the same epoch by their contained fossils, there can be no doubt that 
they are on the same horizon, for, in the uppermost beds of the Newcastle 
series, two species of Gangamopteris are found, one identical with, and the 
other allied to, species from the Bacchus Marsh sandstones of Victoria, 
while the beds above the Hawksbury series in New South Wales can be 
correlated with those which overlie the Bacchus Marsh beds in Victoria 
by the occurrence of Pecopteris australis, Morr. and Tanopterts daintreet, 
MeCoy in both. The presence of beds indicating glacial action in 
both and the absence of similar beds in the associated strata further 
prove their absolute contemporaneity ; and by an extension of the same 
reasoning we may assign the Talchirs of India to the same glacial epoch. 

The paleontological relations of the Gondwanas with the Karoo and 
Uitenhage series of South Africa are much simpler than with the Austra- 
lian formations. From the upper part of the Karoo beds, which uncon- 
formably overlie strata containing an Upper Palwozoic fauna, a limited flora 
of but five species has been obtained. Of these five, one is Glossopteris brow- 
niana, another, Dictyopteris ? simpler, Tate, is, according to Dr. Feist- 
mantel, allied to Glossopteris damudica, Fstm., and Rubidgea mackayi is, 
on the same authority, probably a Gangamopteris ; in addition to these, Tate 
gives a species of Phyllotheca, but the identification is doubted by Dr. 
Feistmantel.* Associated with these, there is an abundant and peculiar 
Reptilian fauna with Dicynodon as a dominant type, a genus not known 
elsewhere, except from the Panchet subdivision of the Damuda in India. 
In the overlying Uitenhage series, there is a flora consisting of eleven 
determinable species ; of these one species of ferns is also found in the 
Rajmahals, while two, and possibly three, species of ferns and one conifer 
are closely allied to Rajmahal forms.f These Uitenhage plants are 
associated with beds containing an Oolitic marine fauna. The palwonto- 
logy of these beds sufficiently indicates a parallelism with the Gond- 
wanas, and, in confirmation of this, we find, at the base of the Karoo 
series, an undisputably glacial boulder bed, which we shall be j ustified 
in assigning to the same epoch as those of the Talchirs in India and of 
the Hawksbury and Bacchus Marsh beds in Australia. 

Viewing these circumstances, there can, I think, be no doubt that 
these glacial boulder clays of Africa, India, and Australia represent one 
and the same epoch in the history of the earth and are, as strictly as the 
word can be applied, of contemporaneous, if not absolutely coeval, origin. 


+ 0. 7. G. 8., XXIII, p. 40 
$ Q. J. G. 8., XXVII, 58 and 695. 
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And further, as in every case the palmontological evidence indicates that 
these glacial beds are of late Palmozoic or early Secondary age, I think 
it is probable that, as has been suggested by Mr. H. F. Blanford, they 
are of the same age as the Permian boulder clays of Europe.* 

Having thus obtained a common era in the geological history of 
these three countries (India, Africa, and Australia), we are able to examine 
their history in an intelligent manner. The first thing noticeable is that, 
in Australia, at a period corresponding fairly to the Devonian, both the 
fauna and the flora were, judged by European standards, of a Palwozoic 
type. Later on, probably in Lower Carboniferous times, there appears, 
among species of Lepidodendron, Rhacopteris, and Calamites, which, in 
Europe, nre found in rocks of Carboniferous age, a single species of 
Glossopleris, the forerunner of a newer flora destined to supplant the 
older forms. In the Newcastle (Upper Carboniferous) beds, this flora has 
completely eusted the older forms, and, as I have already noticed, shews 
considerable relationship to that of the Damudas in India. Yet, if the 
Talchirs and the Bacchus Marsh beds are really of contemporaneous 
origin as was first suggested by Dr. Feistmantel, and if the Bacchus 
Marsh and Hawskbury beds are also contemporaneous (and the presence 
of traces of glacial action in all three is at least presumptive evidence 
in favour of this conclusion), the Damudas must be of very much later 
date than the Newcastle beds, and we have to explain why it is that 
the Newcastle flora left Australia when it did, and why it or its descen- 
dants lingered on in India, and, as I propose to shew, spread over what 
is now the Old World producing important modifications in its flora. 

It is possible to suppose that the Newcastle flora required a warm 
—though from internal evidence one would rather look upon it as indi- 
cating a cool temperate—climate ; that, on the advent of more severe con- 
ditions, it migrated towards the Equator and remnined there, not merely 
through a period of extreme severity, but through a further period, when 
the climate was cooler than it had been during the deposition of the 
Newcastle beds, and during which a flora more suited to the latitude 
flourished in Australia. But there are so many objections to this hypo- 
thesis that it can hardly be tenable, and, however wild my alternative 
hypothesis may be thought, I hope to prove that it is really the more 
probable of the two. 

In the first place, we have to account for the prevalence of glacial 
conditions at a low level in India even within the tropics. This was not 
paralleled during the last glacial period, for even the erratics of the 
Petwar are lO degrees beyond the tropics and 2,000 feet above the level 


© This correlation of the Indian, African, and European boulder beds has been 
suggested by Mr. H. F. Blanford, Q. J. G. S., XXI, p. 50. 
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of the sea, while tho Petwar was certainly not less elevated daring the 
glacial period than it is now. Further, the glacial deposits in Indin are 
far better developed, and, to judge from the descriptions, must be far 
thicker and represent a much longer period of time during which the 
climnte wns severe than those in Australia, Yet the glacial deposits of 
New South Wales are ]0’ further from the Equator than the Indian, so 
that, if we might shift the Equator some IO? further south between India 
and Australian, observed facts would be more in accordance with what 
one would expect than can be the case if we are compelled to assume 
the Equator fixed throughout all time. 

But, if we try to compare the facts observed in Australia and Africa, 
we are landed in a still greater difficulty, for, lying as they do on about the 
same parallel of South Latitude, the glacial beds are more strongly de- 
veloped in Africa even than in India; and, as we can hardly suppose the 
greater severity of climate to be due to altitude, it must have been due to 
latitude, to obtain which we must suppose that that portion of the Earth's 
crust which now forms South Africa then lay in a higher latitude than that 
which is now Australia ; in other words, the comparison of the Permian (?) 
glacial beds of Africa and Australia, as in the case of Australia and India, 
points to the conclusion, either that there has been a change in the position 
of the axis of revolution of the earth, or, what is more probable, that the 
erust of the earth then occupied a position relative to the central nucleus 
different from that which it now does. An experiment with a globe will 
shew that the relations of India, Australia, and Africa indicated above, viz., 
that Central India was in a higher latitude than New South Wales and 
South Africa in a higher latitude than either, are best satisfied by taking 
the Equator between India and Australia, but nearer the latter than is now 
the case, and thence through a point lying between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the South Pole in not less than 70° of South Latitude; a disposition 
which would bring some point in Central Africa over one of the poles. 

Turning now from these physical and climatic arguments to those 
derivable from paleontology, I hope to shew that they lead to the same 
conclusions. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Damuda and Rajmahal 
floras of Indin shew affinities with those of almost every division of the 
Mezozoic era in Europe, and I would now draw attention to the fact that 
those species which are related to upper Secondary forms in Europe 
belong very largely to types which first appear in the Palmozoic beds 
of Australia. Foremost among these, of course, are Glossopteris, Phyllo- 


theca, and Vertebraria ; not known in Europe before Jurassic times, these | 
certainly living in Australia at the commencement of the Carboni- ~ 





feroda- epoch. he Pecopteris, Thinnfeldia, 
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likewise are found in tho Newcastle series of New South Wales, but in 
Europe only in Secondary beds. Allowing that some of these genera 
are purely artificial, and that the species grouped under them may not 
really be allied in every case, it is on the other hand probable that 
some forms placed under distinct genera should properly be united with 
some of those grouped under the genera above mentioned, and, making 
the most liberal deduction for the value or want of value of negative 
evidence, I think that there is still a very considerable weight of pro- 
bability, on this count alone, in favour of a newer type of vegetation 
having originated in Australia in Paleozoic times and in the Permian 
period commenced to spread over the rest of the world. | 

The explanation seems to be that, on the advent of the Glacial 
period, the flora, which had supplanted the older types in Australia, was 
driven towards the Equator. As the climate ameliorated, it did pot 
again retreat towards Australia, either because its place was taken by 
newer species, or, more probably, because, owing to changes in the distri- 
bution of land and water, it could no longer do so, but to the "north—or 
what for convenience we may provisionally call the north,—of the 
Equator it lived on in what is now India and, gradually spreading over 
the hemisphere, produced a profound modification in the pre-existing 


floras of what we now know as the Old World. 


The flora of the Wianamatta beds, as I have explained, shews a 
certain relationship with that of the Damudas, but none with that of the 
Newcastle beds as far as species go; of the genera, however, three out of 
the six, or, if we inelude the Hawksbury beds, four out of seven are also 
found in the Newcastle beds. 'The beds newer than the Wianamattas 
have yielded a flora consisting of nine species belonging to seven genera, 
of which, if we except the PAyllotheca australis, only one species is allied 
to an Indian form, viz., Pecopteris australis, Morr. allied to P. indica, 
Oldh. and Morr. from the Rajmahals. We have here a distinct decline in 
the closeness of relationship between the Indian and Australian floras, 
and, though, of course, this might be due to the imperfection of the 
record, the probabilities are against its being entirely due to that cause, 
and we may safely conclude that some barrier separated the two areas, 
by which the floras of India and Australia were kept apart and followed 
separate and consequently diverging lines of descent. 

Turning now for a while to South Africa, I must commence by declar- 
ing it as my opinion that the relationships between the Indian and African 
floras of the periods I am discussing are with difficulty explicable, unless 
it is granted that there was in those days a continent, or at any rate a conti- 
nuous chain of islands, stretching from South Africa towards India. I 
am aware that Mr. A. R. Wallace has declared such to be uncalled for and 
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impossible to grant,* and I am ready to admit that the facts of distri- Y 
bution of animals as detailed by him are conclusive against the possibi- 
lity of such a distribution of land and water, at any rate since the Miocene 
period. But there is no reason to suppose that the present distribution of 
plants or animals can throw any light on the distribution of land and water > 
in late Palmozoic and early Secondary times. On the other hand, in favour 
of the land connection, I claim, firstly, that the relationship between the 
fauna and flora of the Damudas on the one hand and the Karoo beds on 
the other is far more real and close than the mere ‘ similarity of animal and 
vegetable productions’ to which Mr. Wallace seems to have considered 
it to be confined ; secondly, that this relationship of the two floras con- 
tinued into the Uitenhage and Rajmahal series, which could hardly have 
been the case had the two areas been as separated then as now ; and, 
thirdly, that the very peculiar relationships and differences between the 
eretaceous faunas of Central and Southern India on the one hand and 
Arabia and South Africa on the other are such as imperatively to de- 
mand the existence of a continuous barrier of dry land stretching be- 
tween India and Africa. It is needless to expatiate further on this point, 
for, if such a barrier existed during the Cretaceous period, any argument 
against its possibility derived from the doctrine of the permanence of A 
continents must fall to the ground, and there remains no reason why, if 
on independant grounds its existence is shewn to be probable, such & 
modification as I require may not have existed at the commencement of 
the Secondary period. That, during the deposition of the Damudas, there 
was continuous land communication with South Africa I do not suppose, 
for the very remarkable reptilian fauna, which, like the recent marsupial 
fauna of Australia, mimicked many of the higher mammalia, points 
rather to some isolated continental island which was connected with 
India, as Australia now is with Asia, by a chain of large islands separated 
by narrow straits, across which the spores of ferns and the seeds of N 
plants could be wafted, but which were impassable to terrestrial reptiles. ' 
‘But even a land connection of this sort would probably be inade- 
quate by itself to account for the close relationship which the small frag- 
, ment preserved to us of the flora of the Uitenhage period shews to that of 
the Rajmahals. For it is at least highly probable that the heat of the 
Equator would be as effectual a barrier as a broad sea, and, if the floras of 
India and Africa had pursued independent courses of development for 8 
period sufficient for the dying out of every species and almost every 
genus, and for a change in the facies of the flora from one composed 
of ferns to one composed mainly of cycads, it is inconceivable that 
the floras of the Uitenhage and Rajmahal series should exhibit the close 


* Island Life, p. 398. 
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relationships they do. But this difficulty would not exist could we 
suppose that what are now South Africa and India then lay on the same 
side of the Equator; and thus the paleontology of these beds, as well as 
their petrology, points towards the conclusion that in early Secondary 
times the crust of the earth did not occupy the same position with respect 
to the axis of rotation as it now does. 

That none of these arguments are conclusive by themselves I ad- 
mit; I willingly admit that the floras preserved to us represent but a 
fraction of the species that lived when the beds that have yielded our 
fossils were being deposited, but the probability is vastly against only 
those species which were related to each other in the two countries 
being preserved, and we may, I think, safely argue from the small sample 
preserved to the larger bulk which is lost. In the same manner, I freely 
admit that the differences in the severity of climate may have been due 
to other causes besides difference of latitude, but on the average a colder 
climate indicates a. higher latitude, and, when we find that, from whatever 
point we approach this matter, we are led towards the same conclusion, 

.it seems to me that there is a very strong presumption in favour of its 
truth. 

I fear this paper has already extended to too great a length for 
me to examine the arguments that have been put forward to prove that 
any change of latitude is physically impossible, but I cannot conclude 
without pointing out that what has been proved is that no conceivable 
elevation or depression of the earth's surface could produce an appreci- 
able alteration in the axis of rotation of the earth asa whole. But, though 
the mathematical reasoning on which this conclusion is based may be 
unassailable, it has no bearing on the question of whether changes of 
latitude may not have taken place in the past, except on the assumption 
that the earth is rigid throughout, and that the crust has no power of 
sliding over the heated if solid core, an hypothesis which has been ably 
‘combated by the Rev. O. Fisher,* and which I hold to be inconsistent 
with the known facts of stratigraphical geology. While, if the views 
put forward in this paper are true,—and there seems to me a very strong 
presumption in their favour,—the crust of the enrth must in Mezozoic 
times have occupied a very different position with reference to the axis of 
rotation from that which it does at the present day. 

As yet the only fact which has in any material degree attracted the 
attention of English geologists is the prevalence during the past of mild 
climates within what are now the Arctic regions; and hypotheses have been 
broached to account for this independent of an alteration of the position 


* Physics of the Earth's Crust passim ; see particularly p. l8%. 
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of the crust relative to the central core of the earth; but the more com- 
pletely such an hypothesis may explain the absence of any trace of glacin- 
tion in the Palmozoic, Secondary, or Tertiray rocks of the Arctic regions, 
to which Baron Nordenskjöld has drawn our attention, the more irrecon- 
cileable is it with the repeated traces of glacial action that are met 
with almost within the tropics. Yet the latter as urgently requires 
explanation as the former, and | have put these suggestions forward not 
from any conviction of their intrinsic truth, but because I feel that the 
rigid bonds within which mathemnticians have sought to confine geo- 
logists must be largely and materially relaxed, because I feel that every 
addition to the growing pressure against these bonds is of some—even if 
but small—importance, but chiefly because I trust that I may be instru- 
mental in drawing the attention of others with greater opportunities 
and greater abilities to the solution of this problem. 


P. S.—Just a week before this paper was rend Mr. W. T. Blanford, 
addressing the geological section of the British Associntion at Montreal, 
devoted the greater part of his address to the consideration of a 
subject to which he has before now referred, more particularly in the 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, and on which I have cursorily 
touched in the introductory part of this paper; I mean the uncertainty 
of paleontological evidence in determining the exact correlation of 
widely separated beds. He also refers to a report on the Stormberg 
coal-fields by Mr. E. J. Dunne, which I have strangely overlooked: 
Mr. Dunne mentions the existence of three species of plants in the 
Stormberg beds identical with Australian species, an identification which, 
if correct, greatly diminishes, if it does not altogether annihilate, the 
value of my argument from the relationships between the African and 
Indian early Secondary floras, but this is of the less importance, ns, owing 
to the known value or want of value of negative evidence in palmonto- 
logy, little value would in any case attach to an argument of this kind. 
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V.—A new Species of Simulium from Assam—By Dr. Eowanp BECHER, 
Vienna, Communicated and translated by the Natuna History 
SECRETARY, 

[ Received October Iath ;—Read November 6th, I884.] 
(With Pl. XTV.) 
SIMULICM INDICUM, nov. spec. 

Q. Caput ct thorax brunneo-nigra; thorax converus, scutellum 
nigrum; palpi 4-articulati, fusci; antennae lO-articulatae, fuscae ; alae 
magnae, latae, nervi costales orassiores quam reliqui ; pedes varii : femora 
et tibiae in basi flavae, in apice fuscae, tarsi fusci ; abdomen breve, seg- 
mentum primum latissimum ; hoc et trium sequentium pars ventralis 
flavicans, cetera subfusca. Longitudo 3 mm. 

Head free, standing pretty low; brown-black; forehead broad, 
clypeus short, nearly vertical ; eyes kidney-shaped, with a moderate notch 
for the reception of the first antennal joint. Ocelli wanting. Antenne 
dark brown-black, lO-joimnted; the second joint distinctly constricted 
off from, and equal in length to, the first, and longer than the rest; 
the three succeeding joints broader than long, telescoped into one an- 
other; the four next equally long and broad, each tapering to the apex, 
the last joint pointed at the apex, somewhat longer than the preceding. 

Proboscis salient, dark; mouth-parts differing in matters of detail 
only from those of the typical form ; palpi dark, 4-jointed, the basal joints 
lighter ; the first joint short, the palp-scale resembling it and thus appa- 
rently representing a fifth joint, the second and the third joints almost 
of the same length, the fourth lf times as long as the third, all the 
joints pretty equally broad and moderately bristly. 

Thorax brown-black, high-arched, without transverse suture, tergum 
and scutellum velvet-black, somewhat shining, sides of the thorax lighter, 
especially near the coxm of the first pair of legs. 

Wings* large and broad, the marginal vein thick, terminating before 
the apex of the wing, the anterior branch of the first longitudinal vein 


# In order to facilitate comparison with other descriptions, the usual nomon- 
clature of the veins of the wings is retnined in the following description. According 
to Adolf's theory, the veins should, in consideration of Brauer's work on this subject, 
be named as followa:—the anterior branch of the first longitudinal vein = the 
auxiliary vein (Hilfeader) ; the principal branch of the first longitudinal vein = 
the first longitudinal vein; the small transverse vein =the trunk of the third 
longitudinal vein; the third and the fourth longitudinal veins = the third longitu- 
dinni vein; the sacceeding fold - the fourth longitudinal wein; the fifth and the 
sixth longitndinal veins = the fifth longitudinal vein ; the fold = the anal vein (Conf. 
Brauer, Denksehr. d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissen, Wien, Math. Nat. Cl. Bd. xliv, l882, 
p. 90, and Wiener Ent. Zoitechr, ii, ISS3, Heft 2, p. 27). 
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short, scarcely reaching the middle of the wing, the principal branch 
longer, running ont near the third longitudinal vein; the second longi- 
tudinal vein wanting; the third branching off from the first before the 
middle, running into the marginal vein far before the apex of the wing ; 
the three first veins thick and distinct ; the succeeding ones very weak ; 
the fourth longitudinal vein forked at the so-called small transverse 
vein, the prongs of the fork hence much longer than the handle, the 
upper prong slightly bisinuous, the lower almost straight; the fifth 
vein straight, a little bent outwards ; the sixth strongly bisinuous ; the 
axillary vein not reaching the hinder margin, slightly sinuous; between 
the fourth and the fifth veins a straight, very distinct fold ; à similar 
though weaker fold behind the sixth vein. Halteres uncovered, dazzling 
white. 

Legs: coxm dark, trochanter long, yellowish; femora and tibim 
throughout black-brown, metatarsus lighter at the base, a little shorter 
than the tibia; all the tibis with spurs, metatarsus of the third pair of 
legs notched at the apex (figs. 5, 6), those of the two first pairs trun- 
cate, spurred; the fourth tarsal joint expanded into a heart-shaped 
figure; the fifth longish clavate, with long divergent curved bristles, 
which in the first pair of legs are seated on the third tarsal joint; legs 
thickly covered with hairs, particularly on the tarsus, ungues small, 
pulvilli rudimentary. 

Abdomen short, of eight segments ; the first segment is the broadest 


- and, like the sternal parts of the three succeeding segments, yellowish ; 


the genital parts a little projecting. 

The above-described species of Simulium is the first that has yet 
been made known from Asia, ns only n few non-European forms have 
hitherto been described, whereas the number of European species is not 
inconsiderable. 

The larve and the pupm (figs. l], 2, I3) of the Enropean species 
live in water; the latter in conical (tiifenartigen) cocoons attached to 
stones, stalks of grass, conferve, and the like. 


EXPLANATION oy Prate XIV. 


Fig. l Simulium indicum, 9, x 8. Fig. 2. Wing x 8. 3a. A leg of tho first 
pair x l5. Fig. 3b. Tarena of the samo leg x 00. Fig. da, A leg of the second pair x 
I Fig. 4b. Tarsus of the same x 60. Fig. ba. A log of tho third pair x l5. Fig. Gb. 
Tarsus of the same x 60, Fig. 6. Head from in front x 30. Fig. 7. Antenna x 90 
8. Mandible x 90. Fig. 9. Hypopharynx x 90. Fig. l0. Maxilla and palp x 90. 
Fig.ll. Larva of Simulium ornatum, Mg. x 6. Fig. I2, Papa of Simulium sp. in 
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VL—Variations of Rainfall in Northern India during the Sunspot 
Period.— By A. N. Pearson, Esg, Officiating Meteorological Reporter 
for Western India, Communicated by the PRESIDENT, 

[Received October 6th ;—Read November Sth, L984,) 
(With Pl. XI.) 

Mr. S. A. Hill, in his paper on the “ Variations of Rainfall in 
Northern India," published in the Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. I, 
showed very clearly the opposition that exists between the variations of 
the winter and of the summer rainfall in Northern India during the 
sunspot period. For the purpose of bringing forward with greater 
clearness the main points of his investigation, he put the actnal rain- 
fall totals—which, as they stood, showed considerable apparent irregu- 
larities—through a simple process of smoothing such as is frequently 
adopted in dealing with statistical tables; and, by so doing, eliminated 
the apparent irregularities. But it appears to me that the unsmoothed 
results present points of interest over and above those that are presented 
by the smoothed results ; that, in fact, the apparently irregular variations 
are regulated in a very definite manner. 

In the table here given, I reproduce the general means of Mr. Hill's 
Tables II and IV, together with the smoothed results as he gave them 


in the text. 
Variations of the Rainfall for each Year of the Eleven Year Cycle 


in Percentages of the Local Means. 





FIFE Rainfall. 
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The smoothed numbers of the above table are curved in tho accom- 
panying diagram (Pl. XT) in thick continuous lines, under the nnmes 
“ Winter Rainfall, A" and “Summer Rainfall, B." The figures so pro- 
duced are identical with the curves given by Mr. Hill in his paper. The 
unsmoothed numbers of the above table are in the diagram superposed in 
dotted lines upon the smoothed curves. At the bottom of the diagram, 
T have reproduced the sunspot curve as given by Mr. Hill. 

On inspecting the smoothed rainfall curves, it will be seen that the 
winter and the summer curve both agree in showing a single oscillation 
during the eleven years of the sunspot period; but they differ in the 
character of that oscillation, for, while the winter rainfall is at its maxi- 
mum during the year of sunspot minimum, the summer rainfall on the 
contrary is then ata minimum. This is the main fact pointed out in 
the paper above quoted. 

On inspecting the nctual figures, however,—the unsmoothed num- 
bers in the above table and the dotted curves A and B of the dia- 
gram—it will be seen that, besides this eleven yearly oscillation, both 
the winter and the summer rainfall show several variations of minor 
period such as one might naturally suppose to be accidental; thus the 
winter rainfall shows three distinct maxima, one in the 2nd year of 
the sunspot cycle, one in the 7th year, and one in the 9th and lOth, and 
shows marked minima in the 3rd, 8th, and llth years; while the summer 
rainfall has maxima in the 2nd, 4th, and 8th years and minimn in the 3rd, 
7th, and 9th. 

It is to these minor period oscillations thnt I wish in this short 
paper to call attention. And, in order that they may present themselves 
in a more convenient form for study, I have separated them from the 
eleven yearly oscillation by the simple method of subtracting the 
smoothed numbers in the above table from the unsmoothed. The 
differences are curved in the diagram under the name “ Minor Oscilla- 
tions of A and B," the winter oscillations being given in dot-and-dash 
lines, and the summer in simple dotted lines, 

Confining attention to these “ minor oscillations " curves, it will be 
noticed that, in those years which at the foot of the dingram are marked 
+, and which are years of maximum sunspot, the short period oscilla- 
tions in the winter and the summer rainfall are of the same character, 
that is to say, that when there is more winter rain there is more summer 
rain, and when there is less of the one there is less of the other also. 
But it will be seen that, in those years which nt the foot of the diagram 
are marked —, and which are years of minimum sunspot, the short 
period oscillations in the winter rainfall are of opposite character to those 
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is less during the summer, and vice versed. Agnin, in those years which 
m the diagram are marked +, and which immediately precede the 
years of sunspot maximum and minimum, the order above pointed ont 
obtains only in a slight degree ; in other words, these are years of transi- 
tion, 

That these facts are purely the result of accident seems very un- 
likely, for they are supported by three other series of concurrent facts; 
which are as follow :— 

Ist. The plus years begin immediately after the sunspot maxima, and 
the minus years begin immediately at the sunspot minimum. 

2nd. There are more transition years during the slow descent of the 
sunspot curve than during its rapid ascent. 

3rd. The oscillations of both the winter and the summer rainfall are 
of greater amplitude during the negative years than during the positive. 

With reference to the first of the above series of facts, it might be 
supposed that, as the minus years begin immediately at the sunspot mini- 
mum, 80 for perfect analogy the plus years should begin immediately at 
the sunspot maximum. But this is by no means necessary, for the slight 
delay in the coming in of the positive years agrees very well,with the 
slow descent of the sunspot curve as compared with its rapid ascent. 

The main fact which I have pointed out in this paper,—namely, 
that the smaller variations of the winter rainfall are the same in character 
as those of the summer rainfall during years of maximum sunspot; and 
opposite in character during years of minimum sunspot,—if it can 
be established as a general rule, will be an important one; for it will 
indicate that, whatever be the cause which produces the general opposi- 
tion in character between the eleven yearly variations of the winter and 
of the summer rainfalls, that cause operates chiefly during the years of 
minimum sunspot, and during three years of maximum sunspot it operates 
only in à very minor degree, and in two of those years (namely, the lst 
and 2nd) it probably does not operate at all. By thus limiting the period 
during which the cause operates, a valuable point is gained, and a clue to 
a knowledge of the cause possibly afforded. 

It is also interesting to notice that not only do the rules above in- 
dicated obtain qualitatively, but that there is also a near approach to a 
quantitative relation between the short period oscillations of the summer 
and the winter rainfall respectively. The nature of this relation in the 
years which I have denoted as positive, namely, in the lst, 2nd, and 3rd 
years of the sunspot cycle, will be seen at once on inspecting the ** minor 
oscillations " curve of the diagram. It will be observed that the oscil- 
lation. which takes place in the two curves during thoso three years is 
not only the same in phase, but is nearly the same in amplitude. The 
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fact can be expressed numerically by taking the percentago rainfall as 
given in the “ Difference " colamns of the above table; when it will be 
seen that the winter rainfall of the 2nd year was ]6°3 heavier than during 
the Ist and Srd years taken together; while the summer rainfall was 
l46 heavier. The numbers 34683 and l4'6, which according to this me- 
thod are a measure of the excess of the winter and the summer rainfall 
respectively during the 2nd year, approach each other sufficiently to bo 
noticeable. 

The nature of the quantitative relation during the negative years, 
namely, the 7th, 8th, and 9th, will be best seen by an examination of the 
actual rainfall of those years. This, obtained from Mr. Hill's Tables I (A 


and B) and III (A and B), is as follows :— 


——— — — 





Winter Rainfall. Summer Rainfall, 
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3rd l6°55 459 | 20:57 | 47.3 | 27:03 37-08 
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Dealing only with the mean results, the variations in each year’ 
from the three years’ average are in the case of the summer and the 


winter rainfalls respectively as follows :— 





7th year. Bth year, 9th year. 
inter + 2°42 — 3°30 + 087 
Summer — 44l + 583 — Y4l 
Now the poiut to be noticed is that 
i 29:42: 44l :: 330: 583 :: 087: Ll, P 









or very nearly so; the winter figures to be in exact proportion shonld be 
2:53, 3°34, and 08l; but the approach to exactness is sufficiently near - 
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at, and immediately succeeding, the sunspot minimum, an excess of ] inch 
in the winter rainfall is accom panied by a defect of about L:74 inches in 
the summer rainfall, and a defect of l inch during winter is accompanied 
by an excess of :74 inch during summer. 

It is not my intention, for the present at least, to seek out the full 
meaning of these facts ; indeed, it is scarcely within my province to do 
80, as the investigation is already in more experienced hands than mine. 
But the facts forced themselves on my notice, and they seemed of 
sufficient importance to justify their publication. 


Vil.— Description of a new Lepidopterous Insect belonging to the Hetero- 
cerous Genus Trabala.—By F. Moorr, F. Z. S, A. L. S. Com- 
municated by the NATURAL History SECRETARY. 


(Received August 26th ; — Read December 3rd, 4) 
TRADALA IERORATA, n. sp. 


9.  Upperside dark olivaceous ochreous-yellow, sparsely speckled 
with dark purple-brown scales, which are most numerously disposed 
on the exterior border, and sinuously across the inner dise of both 
wings and also subbasally across the forewing, as well ns on the pos- 
terior border of the forewing. Both wings with a discal transverse 
zigzag series of large lilacine-grey spots, which are also thickly speckled 
with the dark brown scales; forewing also with the posterior border 
blotched with lilacine-gray, and with a prominent lilacine-grny spot, 
with dark brown speckled border, in the middle of the cell. Cilia en- 
tirely yellow. 

“Underside slightly paler than the upperside; both wings with 
the discal zigzag spots as above, the exterior borders less sparsely 
speckled with brown scales; a slight brown-speckled sinuous discal band 
also on the hindwing; cell-spot indistinct. 

Body brighter yellow, and tuft lilacine-white. 

Expanse 3} inches. 

Has, Mergui. Collected by Dr. J. Anderson, F. R. छ, 
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VIII—Phyllothelys, a remarkable Genus of Mantodea from the Oriental 
Iiegion.—Hy J. Woop-Masox, Deputy Superintendent, Indian Mu- 
seum, Calcutta. 


(With Plate XII.) 
Genus PHYLLOTHELYS, W.-M. 


P. A. S. B. 3876, p. 476 — 4 M. N. H. I876, 4th ser. vol. xviii, p. 507.—P. E. 
Boc. 3877, p. xviii. 
है. २. Vertex directed forwards and slightly upwards, strongly 
protuberant between the juxtocular lobes; the protuberance flat and 
trinngular in front, behind convex and trefoil-shaped, being divided 
into three lobes, one large and median and two small, equal, and lateral; 
the former produced at the apex into a long, narrow, and very gradually 
tapering born, which is expanded, together with the lobes themselves, 
in the middle line posteriorly and at the sides, into sharp folinceous 
crests, and which may be rudimentary in the male; facial shield pen- 
tagonal, about as long as broad, marked with two blunt longitudinal 
ridges, and with its basal angle slightly projecting. Eyes oval, tolerably 
prominent, not narrowed as in Phyllocrania. Pronotum long and 
slender, nearly five times as long as its parallel-sided anterior lobe, 
very gradually widening from its narrowest part just behind the 
dilatation, and equally gradually increasing in height, to its base, close 
to which it bears a prominent smooth tubercle, and where it is nearly as 
wide as at the distinct dilatation; prosternum slightly and decreasingly 
roof-shaped from the insertion of the forelegs backwards, Anterior coxm, 
long and slender, when laid back not reaching to the base of prothorax, 
their apical lobes not divergent, but close together; tibim half the 
length of the femora, with only the basal 5 or 6 of the spines of the outer 
edge curved towards the margin; femora with 3 spines on the outer 
edge and 4 on the dise; four posterior legs short; femora with geni- 
cular spines and with folinceous lobes on the lower crest; tibim with 
their apical half inflated latero-superiorly. Axillary and anal veins 
of tegmina running one immediately after the other into the internal 
ulnar vein, first ulnar vein branched; ulnar vein of wings 2-branched. 
Abdomen depressed, widening more (9 ) or less (6 ) from base to end of 
5th somite, the remaining somites forming n triangular figure with more 
or less serrated sides; the dorsal arc of its lO0th somite roof-shaped, 
broader than long, subtriangular. * 
This interesting and curious form may be provisionally placed be- 
tween the African genus Phyllocrania and the Oriental genus dinagoroka- 
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l. PHyYLLOTHELYS WESTWOODI, W.-M., PL XII, Figs. —2. 
loc. aupra dit, 


4.9. Rich dark or light umber-brown of the colour of bark and 
dead and rotten leaves. 

?. Vertex greatly protuberant; the protuberanco divided into 
three lobes, two small and hemispherical, lateral and basal, and one large, 
the median lobe of the vertex, flat, smooth, and triangular in front, but 
convex in every direction behind, and rounded at the apex, from which it 
suddenly gives off a long, slender, and very gradually tapering almost 
linear horn; the protuberance is marked off in front from the rest of the 
head by a transverse groove which corresponds to an imaginary straight 
line drawn tangentially to the upper surface of the eyes, and the sides 
of its median lobe and of the horn into which this is prolonged are ex- 
panded into foliaceous crests, which are turned up or rather back at 
their outer edges and, being longitudinally wrinkled on their anterior 
surface, are hence sharply marked off from the perfectly smooth primitive 
horn; this is raised, in the middle line of its posterior face, into a thin, 
sharp, and prominent crest, which is continued a short distance on to the 
protuberance itself, and, owing to the forward curvature of the horn, as 
well as to its own decrease in height from the base upwards, hence has 
its free edge distinctly arched. In the male, the horn and its parts are 
reduced to a quite rudimentary condition and are folded up into a 
soft, flexible, and slightly asymmetrical conical process only about 
l millim. in length. Facial shield pentagonal, fully as long as broad, 
with two distant and incomplete longitudinal ridges on its disc and a 
blunt spiniform tubercle projecting from its basal angle. Eyes rather 
prominent; not nearly so narrow as in Phyllocrania. 

Prothorax greatly elongated and slender, devoid of all traces of 
folinceons expansions; prosternum roof-shaped decreasingly from the 
setting-on of the forelegs backwards and thickly speckled with darker ; 
pronotum narrowing behind the dilatation and then widening again, 
concomitantly increasing in height, to the base, where it is as broad 
as at the dilatation, and where it bears in the middle line an elongate 
and slightly bilobed smooth tubercle; with its lateral margins finely 
denticulate and with a well-developed supracoxal dilatation ; its anterior 
lobe parallel-sided, with a median dorsal ridge lodged in a shallow 
depression ; its posterior lobe provided with a raised median longitudinal 
ridge decreasing from the base forwards and becoming stronger again 
at the dilatation, where, like the ridge on the anterior lobe with which 
it is in unbroken continuity, it is lodged in a shallow depression. 
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208 J. Wood-Mason— On the Genus Phyllothelys. [No. 3, 
The forelegs are long and slender. The coxm are triquetrous and 
when laid back do not reach to the base of the prothgrax; their inner 
face is coloured red-violet surmounted on the upper crest by yellowish 
marked with I0—]3 minute elongate black spots lying at the bases of as 
many minute black spinules, between which are some yery much more 
minute yellowish ones. The femora are very slightly sinuous above, but 
arched below ; their onter face bears one distinct oblique bar and a minute 
mottling of a darker shade of brown than the gronnd-colour ; their inner 
face is black, with the apex, a complete transverse bar nearer to the ungual 
groove than to the apex, and an oblong mark nearly midway between 
the ungual groove and the base on the upper half, all yellow; tibim 
jet-black internally and below, armed on the inner edge with |4—l5 and 
on the outer edge with lb teeth, the basal five only of which are more 
recumbent than the rest and even they do not nearly touch the margin, 
or even one another; the intermediate and posterior legs are short; 
they are ridged as in Piyllocrania ; the posterior of their lower crests 
bears & foliaceous lobe divided by an emargination into a very small 
proximal and a much larger distal portion with a rounded and nearly 
entire margin; the tibim have no foliaceous crests, but, in heu thereof, 
the proximal half swollen and thickened club-like laterodorsally, as 
in one or both of the same pairs of legs in the species of the tropical 
American genus Acanthops and its allies, 

Organs of flight extending very little beyond the extremity of the 
abdomen, coloured. Tegmina coriaceous, opaque umber-brown anteriorly, 
posteriorly membranous and hyaline covered irregularly with brown- 
smoky spots, which tend in places to coalesce so as to form a coarse 
mottling; anal gusset reticulate, with the membranous meshes smoky 
and the net-work obsoletely lined with hyaline; the stigma elongate, 
polished. Wings with the anterior margin semiopaque umber-brown, 
the apex of the anterior area distinctly brown-spotted like the corres- 
ponding part of the tegmina; all the rest of the organs brown smoky- 
quartz-coloured, gradually increasing in intensity from the base to the 
outer margin, and tolerably distinctly lined with hyaline on both sides 
of the transverse veinlets, 

Abdomen broad and depressed, gradually widening from its base 
to the end of the 4th somite, whence it widens with greater rapidity to 
the end of the 5th, the posterior angles of which are produced outwards ; 
the rest of the abdomen forming a triangular mass the sides of which 
are slightly jagged owing to the production of the posterior angles of the 
dorsal arcs of the 6th and 7th somites; the terminal dorsal are is crescent- 
shaped, longitudinally roof-shaped, and more than twice as broad as long. 
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The cerci are of the ordinary slender conical form and do not reach so 
far as the end of«the ovipositor. 

d. Smaller and slenderer with the cephalic horn and its crests, 
as has been already stated, reduced to a rudimentary condition uud 
all folded or shrivelled up together so as to form a soft and flexible 
projection no more than about a millimetre in length. 

Organs of flight almost wholly membranous and hyaline. Tegmina 
with the marginal field semiopaque brown resolved into spots at the 
apex, with a few scattered groups of areolets in the discoidal area 
and the meshes of the anal gusset faintly smoky, and with some dark 
brown linear dashes on the longitudinal veins. Wings with their 
anterior margin pale brown spotted at the apex, the rest of these organs 
being very faintly iridescent-smoky, with obsolete double hyaline edgings 
to the transverse violets, from the base nearly to the outer margin, 
along which the smokiness and the longitudinal veins are alike darker, 
especially in the anterior area. ॥ 

In the Tenasserim specimen of this sex the cephalic protuberance 
is more broadly rounded at the top and less produced, and the horn 
is more rudimentary ( ? in consequence of the specimen being a dried 
one), but there is no other apparent difference between it and the spirit- 
specimen from Assam described above, except perhaps in the tint 
(exaggerated in fig. l) of the wings, which is slightly deeper in the 
latter. हे 

Total length, 9 5l, 4 40; height of head, from free margin of 
labrum to apex of horn, 9 I%, 4 4' 5, breadth of head between the eyes, 
$ 45, d 3°75, length of horn, from a straight line drawn tangentially 
to the upper surface of the eyes, ? 70, 4 l5; length of antenne, 9 
92 ४ 22; length of pronotum, 9 22, d l4 5, of its anterior lobe, ? 5, 
d 333, of its posterior lobe, 9 I7, 4 ll°2, breadth of pronotum at supra- 
coxal dilatation, 9 39:5, d 2°75; length of fore-coxa १83, 4 9, femur, 
o l4+:5, d l0, tibia, 9 8, d 55, intermediate femur, 9 55, d 45, tibia, 
9 5, d 4, posterior femur 9 75, 4 6, tibia 9 7, 3 55; length of teg- 
mina 9 27, ४ 27, breadth across middle 9 65, 4 6 millims. 

Han.—2 9 and L 9 nymph, Sibságar, Assam (5. E. Peal), l &, 
Buxa, Bhutan (Dr. Lewis Cameron), and | & Moolni, Upper Tennsserim 
(Moti Ram) in Indian Museum, Calcutta. A fine female is preserved 
in the British (Natural History) Museum, South Kengsington, London. 


9. PHYLLOTHELYS PARADOXUM, n. Sp, Pl. XII, Fig. 3. 


d nymph. Nearly allied to the preceding, which it closely resem- 
bles in the relative proportions of its parts and in every detail of colour 
aud ornamentation, but from the same sex of. which it differs in the 
possession of a fully developed cephalic horn and from the opposite sex 
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in the form of this horn, which is slenderer, much more thinly folia- 
ceous, nnd jagged, instead of entire, on the edges, so as to resemble a 
very narrow pinnately-cleft leaf, the mid and lateral ribs of which aro 
represented by the thiek and hence opaque axés of the horn and its 
lateral processes. The fore tibie have 46 teeth on the outer edge and 
l4 on the inner. 

The only measurements of this immature insect that can usefully 
be given are :—length of pronotum L, of fore femur 7, height of head, 
from free edge of labrum to top of horn, 7 millims. 

Has. Burmah., $ 

This interesting animal was presented to me many years ago by my 
friend Mr. William Theobald of the Geological Survey of India. 


EXPLANATION OF Prate XII 


Fig. l. Phyllothelys westwoodi, W.-M., d, with wings extended, nat. size ; 
La. the head, viewed from in front, x 2; 4. b. the left fore-leg, from tho insido, 
x 2. 

Fig. 2. Phyllothelys westwoodi, Q, with wings extended, nat. size; 2 a. the 
bond, from behind, x 2; 2 b. the same, from in front, x 2; 2 c, tho end of the 
abdomen, from above, x 2; 2d. the posterior leg of right side, from in front, x 2. 

Fig. 3. Phyllothelys paradorum, n. sp. d nymph, tho head, from in front, 
x उ. 





IX.—Notes on Indian Rhynchota, No. L-By E. T. Arxixsox, B. A. 


Unless where expressly stated to be descriptions, the notes attached 
to each species are merely intended as aids to identification; and the 
measurements of specimens not in the Indian Museum have been con- 
verted into millimetres from the measurements of the several] authors. 


HOMOPTERA. 
Family Cicapipx, Westwood, Introd. Mod. Class. Ins. ii, 420 ( l840). 
Stridulantia, Stal, Hom. Afric. iv, p. 7 (I8065). 

Ocelli three, placed on the dise of the vertex. Pronotum and 
mesonotum very large. Anterior coxm prismatic, oblong, inserted in the 
anterior angles of the prostethium : intermediate and posterior 0050 
briefly subconical, somewhat contiguous, remote from the sides of the 
body. Anterior femora incrassated, very often spinose, tibim smooth 
Tarsi 2—3 jointed. Abdomen in the males with an organ of sound on 
each side at the base 
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Genus PoLYNEURA, Westwood. 
Westwood, Aro. Ent, i, p. 92 (I5#2): Am. ot Serv., Hist. Nat. Hém. p. 460 
II42) Stal, Hem Afric. iv, p. 3 (I860). 
" ३, PoLrNEURA DUCALS, 


Polyneura ducalis, Westwood, Arc. Ent. i, p. 92, t. 24, f.2(I842); Jardine, 
Nat. Lib. t. 8, f. । (I843); Am, ot Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins, Hém. p. 460 (l543); 
Walker, List, Hom, B. M., i, p. 2 (I850). 

Easily recognised by its rich golden brown colour and the apical 
half of the tegmina being finely reticulated with hexagonal cells. Body 
long 35; exp. tër. I02 millims. 

Reported from Assam, Sikkim, Nepal. The Indian Museum pos- 
sesses specimens from Sikkim and Assam. 


Genus PŒÆCILOPSALTRIA, Stal. 
Hem. Afric, iv, p. 2, (I866); Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. p. IGs (866). 


Allied to Tettigades, Am. et Serv. Thorax angulated on each mde, 
anterior femora not spinose, metasternum elevated, the elevated part 
sulcate, produced and subsinuato-truncated in front. 


2. PECILOPSALTRIA AFFINIS. 

Tettigonia affinis, Fabr, Syst, Rhyn. p. 37 (7809) . 

Cicada affnis, Germar in Thon's Archiv. Ent. ii, fasc. 2, p. 7, 6, ((830); in 
Silbermann's Rev. Ent, ii, p. 79 (I834); Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 3 I S50). 

Pacilopsaltria afinis, Stal, Hem. Fabric. ii, p. 4 (l809). 

Body long 23 ; exp. teg. 77 millims 

Reported from India, but no specimens appear in the British Mu- 
seum list, and it would be well again to identify the locality of tho spe- 
cimen noted in Mus. Lund. 


Genus PLATYPLEURA, Amyot & Serville. 


Amyot et Servillo, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 465 (2543) : Stal, Hom. Afric. iv, p. 2 
(3866) : Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. I84 I874). 


(a.) Species with yellow or tawny wings. 
3. PLATYPLEURA PHALRNOIDES. 
Pi eura phalenoides, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. + (2850): Butler, Cist. 
Ent. — 874). 
Platypleura interna, Walker, Ll c. iv, p. III9 (3852), which differs in having 
the anal anglo only (instead of the whole flap) of the wings black. 
Platyplewra congrer, Stal, MS., is also possibly only a variety of this species. 
Reported from Bengal, Assam, Silhat, N. India. A somewhat com- 
mon species in Sikkim. The Indian Museum possesses specimens from 
Sibságur, Sikkim, and Darjiling. 
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An examination of some fifty males shows some variations in indi- 
viduals, even amongst those collected in the same locality. In the hya- 
line apical portion of the tegmina, the brown band is sometimes connec- 
ted with the marginal row of spots, sometimes with the brown band 
across the middle part of the tegmina, and sometimes with neither. The 
hyaline spots in the radial and 3—4 ulnar areas vary much in size, and 
the metathoracic markings vary in size and distinctness. The venation, 
too, is not altogether uniform, and the colour of the thorax varies from 
green to brown. 

9. Body sordidly luteous above and below. Face moderately con- 
vex, transversely sulcated, with a longitudinal groove, Inteous, vertex 
and pronotum furrowed, luteous. The mesonotal marks are represented 
by two almost obsolete short black lines on fore border and two faint 
black dots on hinder border. Abdomen black above, first three segments 
marginally luteous-pubescent; below, central portion tawny, thickly 
pubescent. Opercula small, somewhat rounded, wide apart. Legs con- 
colorous with body: posterior tibim spinose, tarsi and claws piceous. 
Tegmina, markings as in d, but basal half suffused with deep fulvous. 
Wings as in उँ, but apical third alone brown, limbus hyaline, flaps 
fulyous. Length body, 22}; exp. tegm. 75; of one tegmen 34; breadth 
of pronotum 38 millims. 

Has. Sikkim, one specimen only in the Indian Museum. 


4, PLATYPLEURA ASSAMENSIS, n. Sp. 


Sordid green, face very slightly convex, transversely sulcated, with 
a longitudinal groove: a fascia extending from eye to eye through the 
base of the antennæ, black. Rostrum extends to third abdominal seg- 
ment, tip piceous. Markings above as in P. phalenoides, Walker. Ab- 
domen piceous, each abdominal segment with a slight marginal fulvous 
pubescence. Opercula very small, wide apart piceous in the g ; close 
together, piceous and margined with slight tawny in the d. Basal 
half of tegmina, brown, with irregular pale markings: a hyaline spot in 
the third quarter of the radial area, a pale spot at the base of the radial 
area and the 4—5 ulnar areas. Apical half of the tegmina pale hyaline; 
a brown patch extending through the apical anastomoses of the I—3 
ulnar areas: an inner apical row of six brown spots, first two and last 
broadest, first two confluent, middle sagittate, last confluent with the dot 
on the limbus: apical veins ending in six small oblong brown spots, 
beyond which in the limbus are six minute dots. Wings marked as in 
P. phalenoides with which it is closely allied, but the body is mach less 
robust, and smaller; and there is a difference in the markings and colour 
of the tegmina. Length body, 23}; exp. tegm., 69; of single tegmen, 
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४ is slightly smaller, tegmen, 27 millims. 
Has. Sibságar and Naga Hills: 4 and १ in Indian Museum. 


9. PLATYPLEUBA NICOBARICA, n, sp. 


Light ochraeeous, shining. Face moderately convex, transversely 
sulcated, with a median longitudinal groove, an interrupted fascia ex- 
tending from eye to eye, and a patch on each side of the base of the 
rostrum and along the first joint thereof, black. The rostrum extends 
well beyond the posterior coxm, tip black. Eyes dull castancous, pilose 
behind. Wertex deeply grooved, the hollows, a small triangular patch 
below the ocelli, a narrow fascia from eye to eye through the ocelli, | 
and a narrow short longitndinal line between the ocelli and eyes, black. 
Pronotum furrowed, with a single, longitudinal, narrow, short, black line 
in the middle of the anterior margin, lateral processes subtriangular and 
their external margins brown. The mesonotum with two triangular 
black spots, their bases resting on the anterior margin, and on each side 
a large distinct V- shaped mark, slightly interrupted on the inner side, and 
two small round spots near the posterior margin. Segments of abdomen 
black, margined with yellow, above and below, slightly pubescent. Legs 
ochraceous, extremities of tibim and claws brown-black, posterior tibim 
spinose. Opercula ochraceous, small, rounded, contignons, having a black 
patch near the base of posterior coxe. Tegmina, basal half tawny with 
irregular brown markings in the radial and ulnar areas and one in 
the costal membrane. "The upper third of the third ulnar area and the 
apical areas hyaline, with an almost obsolete series of minute dots at the 
end of each vein : wings ochraceous, apical third brown, with veins och- 
raceous, a discal streak to anal angle and two lines confluent at the inner 
angle, brown. Length body, 24: exp. tegmina, 75j of single tegmen 33: 
breadth of the pronotum, l4} millims. 


Hawn. Nicobar Islands : in Indian Museum. 


6. PLATYPLEURA SPHINX. 
Platyplewra sphinz, Walker, List. Hom. B. M. i, p. I0 (I850): Butler, Cist. 
Ent. p. ISS (I874). 

Tegmina whitish, brownish-tawny towards the base and having else- 
where some irregular pale-brown marks which here and there include 
white spots. Body long IS; exp. teg. 43 millims. 

Reported from N. Bengal, N. India 


7. PLATYPLEURA CELENS. 


Platypleura celebs, Stal, Trans. Ent. Soc. 3rd Sor. i, p. 573 (IS63): Batlor, 
Cist. Ent. p. ६88 (2575). 
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Allied to Pecilopsaltria capitata, Olivier, (Enc. Méth. v, p. 754) 
in regard to size, broadness of apical limbus, tegminn and wings. Body 
long 23: exp. teg. 68 millims. Reported from N. India. 


B. PLATYPLEURA ANDAMANA. 
Platypleura andamana, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 774 (lI878). 

This species was described from 8 specimen procured from the An- 

daman islands. Body long 22: exp. teg. 84 millims. — 
9. PLATYPLEURA ROEPSTORFFII, n. sp. 

d.9. Brownish tawny. Face gamboge colour, moderately convex, 
transversely sulcated, with a brown longitudinal groove. Rostrum ex- 
tending almost to the posterior margin of the first abdominal segment, tip 
brown. Legs brown above, tawny below; tibiæ setose, posterior pair spinose. 
Eyes bright castaneous, moderately prominent, pilose behind. Second 
joint of antennm pale tawny. A fascia from eye to eye, through the 
base of the antenne and frons, and another through the ocelli, black. 
Pronotum grooved, with an obtuse-angled black mark on middle of pos- 
terior border; lateral processes subtriangular, anterior margin slightly 
brown. Mesonotum with two obconical spots extending backwards from 
anterior border and having between them a variable sagittate mark, two 
dots wide apart, near posterior border, and a very obscure mark situate 
on the outer side of each of the obconical spots, black. Abdominal 
sutures black, margined with luteous, pubescent; anal segment below, 
luteous. Opercula very small, subelliptical, wide apart in the & ; conti- 
guous, semi-rounded, in the 9. Tegmina brown, opaque: basal third 
tinged with tawny, very apparent when stretched out; two spots in the 
radial area (the basal extending into the costal membrane) and one in the 
fourth ulnar area, black. A patch in the middle of the first ulnar area, 
extending into the third, and one near the base of the third ulnar area, 
extending into the fourth, pale brown. Apical area pale brown; veins 
adorned with oval marks, brown, with a centre of pale brown. External 
margin with a row of six subquadrangular brown spots, divided by oval 
pale brown spots. Wings fulvous tawny, dise and a band along the fore 
and external borders brown. Length of body, 245; exp. tegm. 764; 
of one tegmen, 34; breadth of pronotum, |2 millims. 

Closely allied to P. andamana, Distant. 


Has. Andaman Islands. Several specimens are in the Indian Mu- 
ES (b) With black and white winga. 
IO. PLATYPLEURA BASIALBA. 


Orypleura basialba, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 26, — uso) 
Platypleura basialba, Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. Il (I874). i 
os" long Id, exp. teg. 6] millims. Reported from N. Bengal. 
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ll. PLATYPLEURA NOBILIS. 
Cicada nobilis, Germar in Thon's Archiv. ii, fasc. 2, p. 9 (I880); in Silber- 
mann's Rev. Ent. ii, pt. 2, p. 82, (I834). 
Cicada hemiptera, Guérin, Voyage Bélanger Ind. Orient. p. 500 (534). 
Platypleura semilucida, Walker, List Hom, B. M. i. p. 20 (I850). 
Platypleura nobilis, Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. IOL (I874) ; Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii, 
(2), p. 38 (870). 

Reported from Java, Singapore, and Tenasserim : there is a specimen 
in the Indian Museum from Tenasserim. As this is a typical species of 
the smaller members of this genus, I re-describe it, the original de- 
scription being practically unobtainable. | 

Tawny. Face tawny, moderately convex, transversely sulcated with 
the furrows brown and a longitudinal groove broadly black. Rostrum 
extending to the fourth abdominal segment, tip piceous. Eyes dull 
castancous, with a narrow black fascia, extending from anterior margin 
around the base of the antennm. Vertex with a bright tawny fascia on 
anterior margin and two minute obconical black marks, extending from 
posterior margin on each side of the ocelli, obsolete in some. Prono- 
tum tawny, furrowed, furrows black; a line from the middle of the 
anterior border to the posterior border, black and quadrangularly expanded 
on the dise. Moesonotum fulvous brown, with two moderate obconical 
black spots, extending backward from the fore border, midway between 
which there is a discal line connected with a fascia on the hinder border 
also black. On the outer side of both the moderate obconical spots is 
a large obconical patch, black, and extending from tho fore border almost 
to the hind border. The metanotum is bright tawny. The abdominal 
sutures are black, edged with fulvous, slightly pubescent. Below, the 
fulvous margins of the abdominal segments alone appear. Opercula 
tawny, brown at the base, rounded, small, wide apart. Legs tawny, 
anterior and middle femora spotted brown, posterior tibim spinose. Teg- 
mina, basal third tawny, with some irregular lighter markings: a hyaline 
spot, at the apex of the radial area, just above a dark brown spot which 
extends into the costal membrane: a black spot in the ulnar space. 
Apical two-thirds of tegmina hyaline, with three minute brown spots 
on the apical anastomoses of the first and second ulnar areas, also a very 
minute brown spot on each side of the middle of the vein separat ing the 
second from the third apical area and the third from the fou rth; six 
minute brown spots on the limbus. Basal two-thirds of the wings brown, 
with a discal streak extending to the anal a ngle, tawny; apical third, 
hyaline ; flaps tawny with a brown line on the suture. Length body Ib; 
exp. teg. 46; length of one tegmen 24; breadth of pronotum 8 millims. 

29 
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Variety, a.—Markings on face and pronotum more d istinetly black, € 

The markings on the basal third of the tegmina are more distinctly pale 

forming a band of five spots extending from the costal membrane through 

the ulnar areas, "The brown spots in the hyaline apical portion broader, 

the internal apical row produced through the apical areas and the ex- 

ternal apical row of dots duplicated. The tawny discal streak of the 

wings wanting, flaps grey hyaline. From Munipur, in Indian Museum. 

Allied to Platypleura insignis, Distant. 

३2, PLATYPLEURA INSIGNIS. 
Platypleura insignis, Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii (2), p. 39, t.2,f.,8(l879). 


Allied to the preceding, but tegmina and wings very distinct, tho a 
opaque portion being much less than in that species. Body long 5; 
exp. teg. 45 millims. Reported from Tenasserim and Hindustan: a 
specimen from the former locality is in the Indian Museum. 


(c.) With black, white, and red wings. 
2, PrATYPLEURA OCTOGUTTATA. 
Tettigonia octoguttata, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. Suppl. p. 55 (I798); Syst. Rhyng. 
p. 39 (I503): Coquebert, Ill. Ins. i, p. 34, t. 9, £., L (700). = 


Orypleura sanguiflue, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i., p. 24 (I850) ; Ins. Sannd. : t 
Hom. p. 2 (858). 


Pocilopealtria octoguttata, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. ICe (I86) (re-described). 
Platypleura octoguttata, Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. 392 (874). 
Body long 27: exp. teg. 80 millims. Reported from the Panjab, N. 
India, N. Bengal, S. India. The Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Bengal, Calcutta, and Sambhalpur in the Central Provinces. 


l4. PLATYPLEURA SUPRUFA. 


Ozypleura subrufa, Walker, List. Hom. B. M. i, p. 25 (880). 

Pecilopsaltria capitata, Stål, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 369 (866), who joins 
together ' subrufa” and ' capitata* Olivier (Enc. Méth. v, p. 754, t. ll2, f. l0), tho T 
former an Indian and the latter a Ceylon species. Thoy have been separated sgain 
by Butler (Cist. Ent. i, p. 392) and should remain separato. 

Platypleura subrufa, Butler, Cist. Ent, i, p. 202 (I874). 

Body long 27: exp. teg. 75 millims, Reported from Coromandel 

and India. 


(d.) With black, white, and brown wings. 


l5. PLATYPLEURA BUFO. 


Orypleura bufo, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i. p. 27 (850). 
Platypleura bufo, Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. I05 (874), 


Body long 25: exp. teg. 8] millims. Reported from India. 
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36, PLATYPLEURA CERVINA. 


Platypleura cervina, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. is (asco) 9 ; Butler, Cist. 
Ent. i, p. 408 4874). 
Platypleura straminea, Walker, l. c. p. 7, d. 


Body long l7: exp. teg. 50 millims. Reported from N. Bengal. 


Genus TACUA, Amyot & Serville. 

Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém., p. #l (3843): Stal, Hem. Afric. iv, p. 3. 

(I865). 
7. TACUA SPECIOSA. 

Tettigonia speciosa, Tigor in Wied. Zool. Arch. ii, I45, t. 2; Fabricius, Syst. 
Rhyn, p. 33 (3803), 

Cicada indica, Donovan, Ins. Ind. Hem., t. 2, f. 3, (7800) 

Cicada speciosa, Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, I65; Hém. t. 9 (I840.42). 

Tacua speciosa, Am, ot Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 462 (843); Walker, List. 
Hom. B. M. i, p. 46 (I850). J. A. S. Zool. i. p. laI (I857). 


Body long 55 millims. Reported from Java, Bengal (Donovan). 
Genus Tosexa, Amyot & Serville. 
Am. & Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 462 (I843): Stal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 3. 
(0858), 
I8. "TosENA MELANOPTERA. 


Torena melanoptera, White, A. & M. N. H. xvii, p. 332 (I846) ; Walker, List Hom. 
B. M. i, p. 46 (0360). 


Body long 60 : exp. teg. I42 millims. Reported from Silhat, N, India. 
The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sibságar and Sikkim 
I9. TOSENA MEARESIANA. 


Cicada mearesiana, Westwood, Arc. Ent. i, p. 98, t. 25, f. (42). 
Tosena mearesiana, Am. & Sorv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 463 (I843); Walker, 


List Hom. B. M. i, p. 46 (I850). 
Body long 44: exp. teg. I3O millims. Reported from N. India. Tho 
Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim. 
20. TOsENA ALBATA. 
Tosena albata, Distant, Trans, Ent. Soc. Lond. 3578, p. 75. 
Body long 59: exp. teg. l32 millims. Reported from N. India. 
2l. "TosENA SPLENDIDA. 
Tosena splendida, Distant, Ent. Month. Mag. xv, p. 76 (l878). " 
&. Body long 47: exp. teg. I24 millims. 9. Body long 49; exp. tee. 
27. Reported from Assam, Naga Hills, Khasiya Hills. The Indian 
Museum possesses d and ® from the Lushai country. 
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Genus Huxrcnyvs, Amyot & Serville, 
Am, & Sorv., Hist. Nat, Ins. Hem. p. 464 (I843) : Stal, Hom. Afric. iv, P. #(CIS05). 


22. HURCHYS PHILXEMATA. 


Tettigonia philemata, Fabricius, Syst. Rhyn. p. 42 (I803); Stoll, Cig. p. 53, 


t. 3, f. 62 (I788). 
Cicada philamata, Germar in Thon's Archiv. ii, fasc. 2, p. 26 (I830); in Silber 


mann's Rev. Ent. ii, p. 75, n. 52 (I834); Burmeister, Handb. Ent. ii, (i) p. L80 (L895). 


Cicada sanguinea, Guérin, Voyage La Favorito, v, p. 050 (I839); Mag. Zool. 
p. 75 (I839). 


Huechys philomata, Am. & Serv., Hist, Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 465 (I843); Walker, 
List Hom. B. M. i. p.25Il (2850). 


Guérin (l. c.) unites this species with the following and keeps 
H. sanguinolenta, Fabr., which he had not seen, distinct, but he is not 
followed in this arrangement by later writers 

Body above black with the frons, two quadrate patches on mesothorax, 


and abdomen sanguineous: tegmina brown, wings cindery-grey and 
subhyaline. Body long 22 millims 


Reported from Philippine Islands, N. Bengal, and Silhat. The 


Indian Museum possesses specimens from the Nága Hills, N. India, and 
Tenasserim. 


23. HUECHYS SANGUINEA. 


Cicada sanguinea, De Géer, Ins. iii, 22], t. 33, f. 7 (I773); Gmelin Ed. Syst. 
Nat. i, 3, 2098 (I7B2); Westwood in Donovan's Ins. China, t. 45, f. 2 (7842). 

Tettigonia sanguinolenta, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 68) (775) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 
32। 78) Mant. Ins. ii, p. 207 (7857) — Ent. Syst. iv, p. 25 (794); Syst. Rhyn. 
p. 42 (I803). 

Cicada sanguipolenta, Olivier, Enc. Méth. v, p. 750 (I790); Germar in Thon's 
Archiv, ii, fasc. 2, p. 3 (I830), in Silbermann's Rev. Ent. ii, p. 75 (I834); Blanchard 
Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, p. I06 (I840-4I); Gnérin, Voyage La Favorite, v, p, I55, t. 45, 4. 
CIBSD); Mag. Zool. p. 76, t. 237, f. I (I530) 

Hwechys sanguinea, Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 465. (843) ; Walker, 
List Hom. B. M. i, p. 252 (I850); J. L. S. Zool. i, p. 84 (I856); ibid, x, p. 95 
(i867): Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii, (2) p. 38 (879), 

Gatrin separates ‘sangwinolenta, Fabricius’ and unites 'philemofa' with 
‘sanguinea’. H. incarnata, Germar, Silb. Rev. Ent. ii, p. 75, (I834), and Brullé 
Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. ii, t. 3. f. 2, is probably only a variety of H. sanguinea. 


Head, thorax, and feet black: frons, two great spots on tho meso- 
thorax, and abdomen sanguineous: tegmina black: wingsfuscous, Body 
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24. Hurecnurs TESTACEA. 
Tettigonia testacea, Fabricius, Mant. Ins. ij p. 267 (I7B7); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 24 " 
(7794) ; Syst. Rhyn. p. 42 (803) : Stoll, Cig. p. 4l, t. 8, f. 4I (I788). E 
Cicada testacea, Gmolin Ed. Syst. Nat. i, pt. 4, p. 2008 (I782); Olivier, Enc. M 
E Méth. v, p. 766, t. uis, f. 5 (I790); Germar in Thon's Archiv. ii, fase. 9, p. 3, | 
I30) ; Guérin, Voyage La Favorite, v, p. 07 ( ISIN); Mag. Zool. p. 78 (I839). 
Huechys testacea, Walker, List Hom. उ. M. i, p. 252 (850). E 


The upper surface of the body without red marks : tegmina brown, 
only partly transparent: wings concolorous, veins black: abdomen san- 
guinecous, | 

Reported from Coromandel. 


à 


20. Hurcuys ruxNICURA. 


Cicada phonicura, Germar in Silbermann's Rev. Ent. ii, p. 76 (I834); Guérin, 
Icon. du Régne Animal, p. 78 530 24). 
Huechys phonicura, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 252 (I850). 
Black, entire frons, mesothorax, and abdomen ganguineous; tegmina 
and wings black; sometimes frons black in the middle and thorax with a 
black basal spot or band ranning through it, sides and small median spot 


4 red. 
| Reported from India, Sikkim. 


26. HukCHYS TRANSVERSA. 
Huechys transversa, Walker, List Hom. B. M. Suppt. p. 40 (I858). 
Black: tegmina with costa and transverse veins red and a testa- 


ceous band. Body long 23: exp. teg. 62 millims. 
Reported from Hindustan. 


27. Hokonys THORACICA. 
Huechya thoracia, Distant, J. A. S. B. xlvii, (2), p. 39, t. II, f.3(Is7D). 
— Known by the red hour-glass-shaped fascia on pronotum. Body long 
| IN: exp. teg. 43 millims. 
Reported from Tenasserim and Hindustan. 


28. Hukcys TRANEATA. | 
Cicada trabeata, Germar in Thon’s Archiv, ii, fasc. 2, p. 3 (I830): Guérin, May. 
Huechys trabeata, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 252 (I850). 
Body ferruginous, tegmina and wings fuscous with forruginous veins, 
Body long, 20} millims ; tegmina broken at the ends. 
Reported from Java. )॥ 
There is a specimen in the Indian Museum, locality unknown, , 
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Genus SCIEROPTERA, Stal. 
Hom. Afric. iv, p. 4 (I806). 


Allied to Gæana : ulnar veins contiguous at the base or united for a 
short distance; head scarcely narrower than the base of the thorax ; 
anterior femora incrassated, spinose beneath. 

29. SOIEROPTERA CROCEA. ७ 
Cicada crocea, Guérin in Voyage La Favorite, v, p. I69, t. 45, f. 3 (2529) ; Mng. 
Zool. p. 79, cl. ix, t. 237, f. 3 (2839); in Voyage La Coquille, Zool. ii (2), p. Iſs⸗ 
sao). 
Huechys crocea, Walkor, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 252 (850). 
Scieroptera crocea, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 60 (866). 


Yellow: thorax above with four reddish brown spots: abdomen 
saffron-red, more obsolete below. Feet yellow, tibim and tarsi black. 


Tegmina and wings hyaline with yellow veins. 
Reported from Bengal. 


30. SCIEROPTERA SPLENDIDULA. 

Tettigonia splendidula, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. GSI (I774); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 
82] (478) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 207 (3787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 25 (20795) ; Syst. Rhyn. 
p. 42 (503) 

Cicada splendidula, Gmelin Ed. Syst. Nat. i, pt. 4, p. 2008 (I782): Olivier, Enc. 
Méth., v, p. 756 (I790): Germar in Thon's Archiv, ii, fasc. 2, p. 45 (I830) : Guérin, in 
Voyage La Favorite, v, p. I59 (I839); Mag. Zool. p. 79 (I839): Westwood in Dono- 
vun's Insects China, t. 6, f. 4 (842). 

Huechys splendidula, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 252 (2850) 

Scieroptera splendidula, Stal, Berl Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. I09 (I866): Distant, 
J. A. 8. B. xlviii (2), p. 38 (2879). 

Yellow; thorax above with four large blackish rounded spots. 
Tegmina golden brown : anterior tibi; red, femora black : posterior femora 
red: abdomen sanguineous. Body long I7: length of one teg. I04 millims 

Reported from N. India, Silhat, Tenasserim. The Indian Museum 
possesses specimens from Tenasserim, Arakan, and the Khasiya Hills 


Sl. SCIEROPTERA FUMIGATA. 


Huechys fumigata, Stål, Ofvers. Kong. Vet, Akad. Fórh. p. 244 (2554) ; Walker, 
List Hom. B. M. Suppt. p. 374 ¶ Sss)· 

Bcieroptera fumigata, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. ICo (866). 

Head, thorax, and scutellum black; their lateral margins, a median 
patch on the thorax, and spot on the scutellum yellow: tegmina fusco- 
vinaceous, costa and veins weakly yellow testaceous; wings weakly 
vinaceous hyaline, abdomen and femora testaceous, the former above 
blackish. Body long I2? exp. teg. 28 millims. Lei 
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Genua GRAPTOTETTIS, Stal. 
Hem. Afric. iv, p. 4 (856) 


Allied to Gwana: tegmina with ten apical cella: vertex twice as 
* ide as the eyes: anterior femora spinose beneath; tibim longer than 
mora. 


^ 32. GRAPTOTETTIX GUTTATUS. 
Graptotettiz guttatus, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. ।70 (I865). 


Blackish with the frons, four oval spots on the thorax, two large 
spots on the sentellum, and the abdomen sordidly yellow: tegmina and 
wings fuscous. Body long 25: exp. teg. 67 millims. 

Reported from the Himálaya. The Indian Museum has a specimen 
from Sikkim. 


Genus GRANA, Amyot & Serville. 
Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém, p. 463 (I843). 


33. GANA OCTONOTATA. 


Cicada octonotata, Westwood, Aro, Ent. ii, p. 34, t. 57, f. 2, 9 (I343). 
Huechys octonotata, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 253 (850), 


Easily recognised by the tegmina brown with four yellowish spota 
and the wings roseate. Body long 37: exp. teg. 6l millims. 

Reported from Assam. The Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim. 

34. GANA DIVES. 
Tosena dives, Westwood, Arc. Ent. i, p. 98, t. 25, f. 2 (I842): Am. et Serv. Hist. 
Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 464 (I843): Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 46 (I850). 

Black: tegmina with reddish veins and a median transverse, nar- 
row whitish band: wings testaceous, apical part black. Body long 25: 
exp. teg. 75 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. The Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim. 


35. GA2ANA CONSORS. 

Grana consors, White, Proc. Zool. Boc. I850; Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 
253 (l850). 

Close to G. festiva, but differing in the markings on the tegmina. 
Body long 29: exp. teg. 84 millims 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from the Nága Hills and 
Samaguting in Assam. One specimen has the body above and below 
black without a single spot or mark except a testaceous tinge on the 
lower part of the face ; and the markings on the tegmina are dark green. 
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a L 
- 36. GXANA FESTIVA “ 
Tettigonia feativa, Fabricius, Syst Rhyn. p. A (I8D3) | 


Cicada thalassina, Percheron, Gon. Ins (Hém.), t. 2 (I834): Guérin Voyage La 
Coquille, Ins. p. ISa (I838) 


Cicada percheronii, Guérin, Icon. Rise Animal p. 355 (ह्उछ) 
Goana consobrina, White, Proc. Zool. Soc. 850 Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, 


p. 254 (I850) 

Giana festiva, Stal, Berl Ent. Zoitschr. x, p. To (I866); Hom एप, p. 5 
sco) 

Black: a testaceous band across the face from eye to eye and around 
each eye: four narrow longitudinal yellow lines on the thorax, T egmina 
bluish green or greenish yellow, the radial area with a small and larger 
spot below, a median band, three confluent apical patches, and a broad 
apical limbus, black: wings white or bluish, apical part black with a 
white or bluish spot on the disc. Body long 33: exp. teg. 80 millims. A 

Reported from Assam, Bengal 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Darjiling and Sikkim, 
Some of these have the tegmina green, others greenish yellow, and 
in some, the wings have the basal portion and a discal spot bright testa- 
ceous not white or pale, the size and arrangement of the markings on 
the body and tegmina remaining exactly the samo. 


o» 








37. G2ANA MACULATA. . 
Tettigonia maculata, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. App. p. 58 (I775); Spee. Ins. ii, p. 
3I9 (I73) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 266 (2787) 5; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 20 (I793); Syst. Rhyn. 
p. 37 (2803). 
Cicada maculata, Drury, Ill. Nat. Hist. ii, p. 69, t. 37, f. 2 (2773); Gmelin, od. 
Syst. Nat, i, pt. 4, p. 200 (L782); Olivier, Enc. Méth. v, p. 750, t. II2, f. 4 (I790): 
Germar in Thon's Archiv. ii, fasc. 2, p. I2 (830); in Bilbermann's Rov. Ent. ii, 
p. 74 (I834) 
Goana maculata, Am. et Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 464 (I843); Walker 
List Hom. B. M. i, p. 253 (850) 


?. Black shining: two yellow spots on vertex between the eyes, ono a 
below each eye: six on mesonotum, four in front, two behind. "l'egmina uU 
black, with five spots, two basal (of which one within radial area is 
minute) and three larger snbequal median spots, whitish yellow: a white 
dot in I3 ulnar and in all the apical areas except the last. Wings 
black, basal part sordidly white and a sub-apical row of five white dots 
A form of the d has, instead of the dots or spots in the ulnar and apical 
| &reas, broad smears of dirty white, and is also larger than the x 
T . Q. Body long 32: exp. teg. 52 millims, १ : body long 40 exp. teg. E 


Samaguting, and the Dhansiri Valley. ——— 
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SB. GANA SULPHUREA. 
a Cicada sulphurea, Hope, in Hoyle's Lil Bot. Him., Introd., p. liv, t. IO, f. 2 
839). 
Cicada pulchella, Westwood, Arc. Ent. ii, p. 34, t. 57, f. L. (2843). 
Gwana sulphurea, Walker, List Hom, B. M. i, p. 254 860). 

Black; head, pronotum, and mesonotum spotted sulphureons: teg- 
mina afd wings sulphureons for the basal two-thirds; apical third black- 
ish-fuscous: tegmina with a blackish-fuscous median band: abdomen 
beneath and on each side at the tip, spotted yellow. Body long 38: exp. 
teg. YU millims. 

Reported from Nepal and N. India, 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim and N. India. 


Genus DOxNDUBIN, Am. & Serv. 
Am. et Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Héóm. p. 470 (2843): Stal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 5 
660). 

Head triangular: frons large, very convex, transversely sulcated, 
with a longitudinal groove in the middle: pronotum not ampliated on the 
lateral margins: cheeks without a tubercle: rostrum not or barely reach- 
ing the base of the posterior coxm: opercula long, extending beyond the 
middle of the venter, very often to the last segment. 

This and the remaining genera of this group have been so imper- 
fectly worked out, and the synonymy is so defective, that it is impossible 
for any one in this country to do more than indicate the recorded species. 
Walker's work here is particularly untrustworthy, and his descriptions 
quite unintelligible. 





39. DoNDURIA MANNIFERA. 
Cicada mannifera, Linnmus, Mus. Ad. Fried. p. 84 (I75%), excluding synonymy. 
Tettigonia vaginata, Fabricius, Mant. Ins. ii, p. 266 (I78S7); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 78 
(I794) ; Syst. Rhyn., p. 35 (IS03). 
. Otcada vaginata, Gmélin Ed. Syst. Nat, i, pt. 4, p. 2099 (I782); Olivier, Enc. 
Méth. v, p. 748 (I790); Stoll, Cig, p. 38, t. 7, f. 35 (I788). 
Cicada wirescema, Olivier, Enc. Méth. v, p. 747 (l790) t. ]I0,f.2; Walker, List 
Hom. B. M. i, p. 64 (I850). 
Dundubia vaginata, Am. et Serv., Hist, Nat, Ins. Hém. p. 47] (843); Walker, 
List Hom. B. M. i., p. 47, II20, (I8S50); J. L. S. Zool. x, p. S+ (7867). 
Dundubia mannifera, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 770 (I500) Distant, J. A. S. 
B. xlviii, (2), p. 38 (I879); Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 634 (IASI). j 
Body pale yellow-olive or virescent, spotless; togminn and wings 
hyaline, spotless, costa of the former black or brown ; operculn almost as 
long as the abdomen, narrowed near the base, thence oval, roanded at 
the tip, testaceous or pale green. d. Body long 43: exp. teg. Llu 
millima. 
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Reported from Morty, Sumatra, Tennsserim, Assam. - 
I Indian Museum possesses specimens from Java, Tenasserim, and | 


40. DUNDUDIA MICRODON. 
Dundubia microdon, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 55 (I850). 


Body long, 34: exp. teg. 88 millims. Reported from N. India. 


4l. DUNDUDIA LATERALIS. 
Dundubia lateralis, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 6l (7850). 


Body long, 29: exp. teg. 87 millims. Reported from Silhat. 


42. DUNDUBIA INTEMERATA. 
Dundubia intemerata, Walker, J. L. S. Zool. i, p. 84 (I856). " 
Pale testaceous: tegmina and wings hyaline, spotless, the costa of 
the former tawny, veins green. Opercula acute, triangular, narrow, ex- 
tending to fifth ventral segment. Body long 2l : exp. teg. 72 millims. 
Reported from Singapore. 
The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Tenasserim, Dhansiri- 
valley, Sibságar, Nága Hills, Samaguting. p. 


43. DUNDUBIA VIBRANS. 
Dundubia vibrans, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 54 (I850): J. L. S. Zool. x, 
p. 84 (867). 


Body pale tawny, wings colourless, pale tawny at the base ; apex 
of tegmen slightly clouded with brown. Body long 36: exp. teg 92 


m Reported from Silhat. 


44. DUNDUBIA NICOMACHE. 
Dundubia nicomache, Walker, List Hom, B. M, i, p. 67 8500). 


Body long 22: exp. teg. 85 millims. Reported from N. India. 





45. DUNDUBIA TIGRINA. i 
Dundubia tigrina, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, 69 (850). i 
Body long 23: exp. teg. 69 millims. Reported from Malabar. | 
F The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Assam ? 


A 46. DUNDUPIA MACULIPES. 
" Dnndubia maculipes, Walker, List Hom, B. M. i, p. 70 (850). 
"n Body long 25: exp. teg. 7l millims. Reported from N. Bengal. 
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47. DUNDUBIA SAMIA. 
Dundubia samia, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 77 08560). 
Body long 28: exp. teg. 7L. millims. Reported from N. India, 


48. DUNDUBIA SINGULARIS. 
Dundubia singularis, Walker, List Hom. B. M. Suppt. p. 7 (I858). 
Body long ID: exp. teg. 62 millims. Reported from India. 


49. DUNDUBIA RADHA. 

Dundubia radha, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 634 (288I). 

Allied to D. mannifera, Linn., from which it differs by the much 
broader head, attenuated apices of the opercula, and its much larger size- 
In superficial appearance, it bears a strong resemblance to the genus 
Cosmopsaltria. (Distant). Body long 53: exp. teg. I24% millims. 

Reported from Madras Presidency and Mussooree. 

50. DUNDUBIA TRIPURASURA. 
Dundubia tripurasura, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 635 (IS8]). 

This species is allied to D. vibrans, Walker, from which it stractn- 
rally differs by the long and subtriangular opercula. The abdomen is 
also broader, the tegmina unspotted, and the sanguineons colour of the 
abdomen and opercula are also somewhat peculiar and distinct. (Dis. 
fant). Body long 33: exp. teg. 85 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 


bl. DUNDUBIA NAGARASINGNA. 
Dundubia nagarasingna, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 635 (IS3I). 

Distant writes:— I am somewhat at a loss for a closely allied 
species with which to compare it, but its distinct colour and markings 
and shape and the length of the opercula should sufficiently distinguish 
it.” Body long 39: exp. teg. 95 millims. 

Reported from N. W. Burma. 


52. DUNDURIA IMMACULA. 
Dundubia immacuta, Walkor, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 50 (850). 


Body fawn colour, wings whitish. Body long 40: exp. teg. LOZ 
millims. Reported from Tenasserim. 


Genus Menamrsavra, Kol, 
Molet. Ent. vii. p. 27 (857). 
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53. MeLAMPSALTA VARIANS 


Cicada varians, Gormar in Silbermann's Rev. Ent. ii, p. 59 ( I834) 

Dundybia variana, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 48 (I850); iv, p. 420 (L852) : 
Suppt. p. 6 (L858) 

Dundubia chlorogaster, Walker (nec Boisduval), l. c. p. 47, 9. 

Melamposalta varians, Stal, A. S. E. F. (4 Sér.) i. p. GI (Is62). 


Reported from Silhat. 


Genus Cosmorsavreta, Stal, 

Hem. Afric. iv, p. 5 (I8506). 

In Ofvers. Kong. Vet. Aka. Fórh. p. 708 (870), Stal distributes 
this genus amongst three subgenera :—Platylomia to which C. flavida, 
Guérin, belongs; Cosmopsaltria to which O. spinosa, Fabr., belongs; and 
Diceropygia to which C. obtecta, Fabr., belongs. C mopsaltria is closely 
allied to Dundubia; cheeks without a tubercle; rostrum reaching the 
base or most often the apex of the posterior coxm ; opercula long, ex- 
tending beyond the middle of the venter. 


54. COSMOPSALTRIA OPTECTA. 

Tettigonia obtecta, Fabricius, Syst. Rhyn. p. 35 (I808). 
Cicada obtecta, Germar, in Thon's Archiv, ii, fasc. 2, p. 5 (830). 
Dundubia obtecta, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 47 (4850) 
Coamopealtria obtecta, Stihl, Hem. Fabr. 2, p. 4 (32809). 

Reported from N. India, N. Bengal, Nepál and Assam. Body long 

25: exp. teg. 55 millims. 
Specimens in the Indian Museum are from Sikkim and Assam. 


55. COSMOPSALTRIA SITA. 
Coemopealtria vita, Distant, Trans. Ent, Boc. p. 636 (I88). 

It is difficult to separate this and the two following species from the 
genus Dundubia except by the length of the rostrum. They also resemble 
the *vibrans' group of that genus. Body long 24: exp. teg. 73 millims. 

Reported from S. India or Bombay. (Distant). 

56. COSMOPSALTRIA DURGA. 
Cosmopealtria durga, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p, 637 (I88I) 

This species in size and markings (excluding the spotted tegmina) 
much resembles Dundubia tripurarura, Distant; the less produced 
frontal portion of the head and the length of the rostrum, however, place 
it in this genus (Distant). Body long 33: exp. teg. 98 millims. 
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which it differs by its large size, more spotted tegmina, and different sizo 
and structure of the opercula. Body long 46 : exp. teg. I6 22 millims. 
Reported from Penang and Singapore. | 





58. COSMOPBALTRIA OOPAGA. 
Cosmopsaltria oopaga, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 64L (882), 

' This species is also allied to C. doryca, Boisd., but the body is mach 
broader, the tegmina are unspotted, and the shape of the opercula more 
like those of C. abdulla, Distant. Body long 39: exp. teg. 96 millims. | 

Reported from Burma. ag 
59. COSMOPSALTRIA SPINOSA. 
Tettigonia spinosa, Fabricins, Mant. Ins. ii, p. 200 (I787); Ent. Synt. iv, p. 37 
(279५) ; Syst. Rhyn. p. 34 (2803). - 
Cicada spinosa, Olivier, Enc. Méth. v, p. 748 (I790). 
Dundubia spinosa, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 47 (I850). d 
Cosmopsaltria spinosa, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitech. x, p. 27] (7866) ; Ofvers. Kong. 
Vet. Aka. Forh, p. 708 (870). 
Varies much in size and coloration. Tegmina towards the apex of 
the veins sometimes immaculate and sometimes with fuscous spots. 
Reported from India. 


60. COSMOPSALTRIA FLAYIDA. 

Cicada flavida, Guérin, Voyage Belanger in Ind. Orient, p. 408, t. 3, f. . (I834) ; 

Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. ll8 (l850). j 
Dundubia saturata, Walker, List Hom. B. M. Sappt. p. 6 (55). 
Cosmopsaltria ftavida, Stål, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. I7i (IS05). 

Body long 45: exp. teg. I40 millims. Reported from Java and 
Sikkim. 

Genus Lerrorsactaia, Stal. 

Hem. Afric. iv, p. 5 ((866). 

Allied to Dundubía, Am. et Serv. ; cheeks with a tubercle near the 
apex; rostrum extending a little beyond the posterior coxm; opercula 
short: second and third segments of the abdomen in the £ with a 
lateral tubercle. 


Gl. LzrrOPSALTRIA GUTTULARIS&, 
Cicada guttularis, Walker, List Hom. B. M. Suppt. p. 29 (I858), 9. 
Leptopsaltria guttularia, Stal, Hom. Ins. Philip. in Ofvers. Kong. Vet. Akak. Fórh. 
p. 70 (2870), d. 

Very like L. tuberosa, Sign., but differs in the opercula being more 
obtuse, apex much less obliquely truncated, exterior apical part more 
obtuse, less produced, ventral tubercles of the 4 larger, black. Body 
long I3: exp. teg. 46 millims. 

Reported from Burma. 


— 


" 
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There are several unnamed species of this genus in the Indian 
Museum. 


Genus Pomronta, Stal. 

Hem. Afric. iv, p. 6 (I855). 

Allied to Cosmopsaltría: opercula short, somewhat transverse : 
rostrum reaching at least to the base but most often to the apex of the 
posterior coxæ. Stil (Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fórh. p. 770, 870) separates 
the subgenera Pomponia and Oncotympana 


62. POMPONIA URANIA, 
Dundubia urania, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 64 (I850). 
Pomponia urania, Stål, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. I7L (I866). 
Hind-scutcheon bright green; abdomen green. Body long 34: exp. 
teg. 83 millims. 
Reported from Hindustan. 


63. POMPONIA BINDUSARA. 

Pomponia bindusara, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 642 (IS8I). 

This species, above, resembles Dundubia vibrans, Walker, and Cos- 
mopsaltria sita, Distant. Many of these Indian species belonging to 
the genera Dundubia, Cosmopsaltria, and Pomponia have a common facies 
in colour and markings which Distant thinks is probably due to mimetic 
resemblance, and which, in-practice, renders their identification exceed- 
ingly difficult. Body long, 30: exp. teg. 87 millims. 

Reported from Tenasserim. 


64. POMPONIA LINEARIS. 
Dundubia linearis, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 48 (I850). Var., lI. c. iv, p. Ii20 


852) 
Dundubia ramifera, Walker, var., l c. p.03(I850): J. L, S. Zool. x, p, 84 (IS07). 


Dundubia cinctimanus, Walker, List |. c., p. 49 and Suppt. p. 6 (l858): J. L. 


8. Zool. x, p. 84 (I5867) 
Pomponia linearis, Stal, Berl, Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 373 (I866) 


Body tawny. Body long 46: exp. teg. II8 millims 
from Silhat. 
The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Assam. 


65. POMPONIA KAMA 
Pomponia kama, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 643 (ISSI) 

Allied to P. transversa, Walker, but much smaller, abdomen nar- 
rowed and more linear, head broader in comparison with. pronotum and 
colour different. Body long IB: exp. teg. 66 millims 

_ Reported from N. India, Darjiling 
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66. POMPONIA MADHAYVA. 
Pomponia madhava, Distant, Trans. Ent. Boc. p. 644 (I882). 

Allied to P. tigroides, Walker, from which it differs by its being 
pale greenish and unicolorous, the tegmina broader, with the costal mar- 
gin irregularly curved and not deflexed at the termination of the radial 
veins, and also in having both the second and third abdominal segments 
beneath rounded, produced and pointed anteriorly. Body long 22: exp. 
teg. 55 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 


67. POMPONIA IMPERATORIA. 


Cicada imperatoria, Westwood, Arc. Ent. ii, p. A t. Gl, (I843): Walker, Liat 
Hom. B. M. i, p. 47: J. L. 8. Zool. i, p. 83 (I855): ibid. x, p.Ss{(I8567). 
Pomponia imperatoria, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. 377 (I856). « 


A very large species, yellow luteous, body long 88, exp. teg. 209 
millims. 
Reported from Nepál. 


68. POMPONIA TIGROIDES. 
Pomponia tigroides, Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii (2), p. 38 (I879). 
The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Tenasserim, 


Genus EMATHIA, Stal. 
Hem. Afric. iv, p. 8 (2866). 
Inner ulnar area of tegmina not widened towards the apex ; apical 
cells one and two extending equally far forward ; thorax widened at the 
base: tympana chiefly exposed; opercula short: anterior femora spinose, 


69. EMATHIA ÆGROTA. 
Emathia mgrota, Stal, Berl. Ent. Zeitschr. x, p. I72 (866). 
Body long 20: exp. teg. 50 millims. Reported from Bombay. 


Genus CICADA, Linn. 


Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. i, p. 704 (I766): Stal, Rio. Jan. Hem. ii, p. 79 ((562) 
Ofvera K. V. A. Fórh. p. 7L4 (l870). 


70. CICADA SUBTINCTA. 
Cicada subtincta, Walker, List B. M. i, p. 247 (00050). 
Body long 32: exp. teg. L05 millims, Reported from Silhat. 


7l. CICADA ANA. 
Cicada anwa, Walker, |. c., p. 207 (I850). 
Body long l3: exp. teg. 40 millims. Reported from N. Bengal. 
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72. CICADA AURATA. , 
Cicada aurata, Walker, l. c., p. 25 (3850). 


Body long I7 exp. teg. 42 millims. Reported from Assam. 


73. CICADA SUBVITTA. 


`a 
Cicada subvitta, Walker, l. 6.) p. 222 (I850). 
Body long l6: exp. teg. 38 millims. Reported from N. India. 
74. CICADA FERRUGINEA. 
Cicada ferruginea, Olivier, Enc. Móth. v, p. 750, t. 2, f. i (I790) ; Stoll, Cig 
p. 65, t. 36, f. 86 (3755) ; Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. lI7 48650) * 


Reported from India. 


79. CICADA XANTES. 
Cicada zanteg, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 408 (850). 


Body, drums, and legs tawny: wings colourless, veins yellow. Body 
long ]I7: exp. teg. 48 millims. 
Reported from N. India. 


76. CICADA MACULICOLLIS. 


Cicada maculicollis, Guérin, Voyage La Coquille, Zool, p. 283 (I830); Walker 
List Hom. B. M. Suppt., p. 28 (858). ." * 


Body long 24: exp. teg. 65 millims. Reported from Bengal. 
Genus CRYPTOTYMPANA, Stal. 
A. 8. E. F. (4 Sér.), i, p. GIs (862).—Hom. Afric. iv, p. 6 (2805). 


77. CRYPTOTYMPANA ERECTA 
Fidicina recta, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 79 (850) 9 


Cryptotympana recta, Distant, J. A. 8. B. xlviii (2), p. 40, t. ii, f. 4 (I879), 4. P 
Body long 32: exp. teg. 95 millims. Reported from Silhat and 
Tenasserim. l 


The Indian Musenm possesses a specimen from Tenasserim. 


7B. QCRYPTOTYMPANA VICINA. 


Cicada vicina, Signoret, Rev. Mag. Zool., p. 500, t. 0, f. 4 (I849) 
Fidicina vicina, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 90 (I850). 
ia ॥ Cryptotympana vicina, Stal, A. 8. E, F. (4 Bér.) i. p. 6I8 6562) 
बि ; Reported from Silhat. | 
; The Indian Museum possesses specimens from the Bhutan Duárs. 
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79. ORYPTOTYMPANA IMMACULATA. 
Cicada immaculata, Olivier, Enc. Méth. v, p. 749, t. Il2,f,. 7 (7790) : Stoll, Cig. 


p- 40, t. viii, f. 39 (788) : Signoret, Rev, Mag. Zool. p. Io (l549) 


Fidicina immaculata, Walker, List Hom. B, M. i, p. 90 (I850) ; iv, p. LI2L (I852) 
Cryptotympana immaculata, Stål, A. 8. E. F. 4 Sér, i. p. qis (I852) us 


$, 
Reported from N. Bengal. - ' Cau " 


BO. CRYPTOTYMPANA INTERMEDIA. 


Cicada intermedia, Signoret, Mag. Rev. Zool. p. 406, t. 0, f. 2 (I849), 
Fidicina intermedia, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 90 (i850). 
Cruptotympana intermedia, Stal, A. S. E. F. 4 Sér. i. p. 63 00862). 


Abdomen reddish yellow with a blackish band on each segment: 


% 


X 


allied to O. atrata, Fabr. 


Reported from Tenasserim. 


Genus FIDICINA, Amyot & Serville. 
Amyot ot Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hóm. p. 472 (S43) : Stal, Rio. Jan. Hem, ii, 


p. 75 (I562); Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (4 sér) i, p. Gl4 (I86I); Hom. Afric. iv, p. 7 
(566) Distant, Biol. Cen. Amer. p. IG (I882). 


Sl. FIDICIXNA OFPFERCULATA. 


Cicada operculata, Carreno. 
Fidicina operculata, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 90 (I550). 


Reported from N. India. 
The Indian Museum possesses a specimen, 
82. FipiciNA CORVUS. 

Fidicina corvus, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 86 (I850), 

Reported from Silhat. Body long 29: exp. teg. ll millims. 

The Indiam Museum possesses n specimen of the ¥ from Silhat. 
Genus Trowex, Latreille. 

Latreille, Fam. Nat. p. 426 (I825): Stil, Hem. Afric. iv, p. 25 (IS50). 
83. "TinickN AURENGZEBR. 

Tibicen aurengzehe, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc., p- 646 (ISSI). 

Body long 8: exp. teg. 48 millims. Reported from Bombay 


Presidency. 


H4. "CTipiCEN APICALIS. 
Cicada apicalis, Germar in Thon's Archiv, ii, fase. 2, p. 8 (IS30); in Silber- 


mann'a Rev. Ent. ij, p. 63 (835); Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. I6l 550). 


Tibicen apicalis, Stal, A. S. E. F. 4 Sér., i, p. GI8 (I862) 
Body long ।8: exp. teg. 48 millims, 9. Reported from N. India 
The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Calcutta. 

4l 
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Genus Mogasxisa, Amyot & Serville. s 
Amyot et Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém, p. 467 (I543): Stal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 5 
८ (3500). 
B5. MOGANNIA ILLUSTRATA. 
AMogannia illustrata, Am. et Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hém. p. 467, t. 9. f. 4 (7849) ; 
Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 248 (I850). 

Body uniform ferruginous brown: basal half of tegmina and a small 
semicircular patch on the tips, transparent yellow, a brown transverse 
band across the middle. Body long, I2 millims. 

Reported from N. India. 


86. MOoGANNIA RECTA. ^N 
Mogannia recta, Walker, List Hom. B. M. Suppt. p. 39 (2855). 
Abdomen with a red band on the posterior border of each segment, 
Body long, I2 millims. 
Reported from Hindustan. 


87. MOGANNIA OBLIQUA. 
Mogannia obliqua, Walker, List Hom. B. M. Suppt. p. 39 (I858). 


9?. green mostly reddish beneath : abdomen reddish with a spot on 
each side near the base. Pronotum and mesonotum with some testaceous रे 
marks. Body long, l4: exp. teg. ५ millims. 

Reported from Hindustan. J 


BB. MOGANNIA VENUSTISSIMA. 
Mogannia venustissima, Stål, Ofvers. Kong. Vet. Akn. Fórh. p. 354 (I865). 
Cmerulean or metallic black. Tegmina with the veins at the base 
pale sanguineons, before the middle black, thence sordid straw-colour : 
wings with the veins at the base sanguineous and thence piceous. Body 
long, ]6: exp. teg. 37—#l millims, 
Reported from E. India. 
89. MOGANNIA FUNEBRIS. 
Mogannia funebris, Stal, Ofvers. Kong, Vet. Akn. Fórh. p. 506 (I855). 
- Aeneous black. Tegmina, before the middle, black with the basal 
areola and a band towards the apex of the black part sordid lutescent. ? 
Body long, I9: exp. teg. 46 millims, | J 
Reported from Silhat. 
90. MOGANNIA INDICANS. 
| E Mogannia indicans, Walker, List Hom. B, M. i p. 249 (850). 
it d bright or dark red, 9 black. Tegmina with a broad basal brown 
| Lr, band, veins yellow. Body long I2—]6: exp. teg. 35—40 millims. 
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Reported from China. " 
The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim. 


Dl, MOoGANNIA LOCUSTA, 
Cephalorys locusta, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 236 (I850). 
Body ferruginous beneath and abdomen pale tawny. Body long 50: 
exp. teg. 85 millims. | | 
Reported from E. India. 


92. MOGANNIA LACTEIPENKIS, 
Cephalosys lacteipennis, Walker, List Hom. B. M. i, p. 237 (I850). 
Body luteous: abdomen black with the hind borders of the segments 


tawny: tegmina and flaps white, opaque, luteous at the base, Body long ; वि 


36: exp. teg. 97 millims (?). 
Reported from N. India. 


93. MOGANNIA QUADRIMACULA. 

Cephalorys quadrimacula, Walker, List Hom. B. M. p. 238 (I850). 

Body bright tawny: hind margins of abdomen having the borders 
of the segments with slender interrupted reddish bands, a broad pale 
tawny band near the tip and beneath, piceous. Body long 30: exp. teg. 
53 millims. 

Reported from N. India. 


94. M. TERFPSICHORE. 

Cephalozys terpsichore, Walker, List Hom. B. M. p. 239 (I850). 

Body apple-green : abdomen with two last segments pitehy above : 
tegmina colourless, tinged with brown towards the tips, costa green. 
Body long 25: exp. teg. 74 millims. 

Reported from E. Indin. 





ConnkcTION AND ADDITION. 


Page 23, 4 linoa from top of page, for '" NICORARICA," read ** DISTINCTA, tho 
former of these names being praeoccupied ; and, between the loth 
and Lith lines from bottom of page, insert 


* 5 PLATYPLEURA NICOBARICA. 
Platyploura nicobarica, Butlor, Ann. & Mag, Nat. Hist. April, I877. 
Reported from the Nicobars." : 
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F. Mooro— Lis! of Moths from Cachar. 


X.— List of the Lepidopterous Insects collected in Cachar, by Mu. J. 
Woop-Masow, Part I,—Hrrernocrna.—By F 


A. L.S. Communicated by the NATURAL History SECRETARY. 


[Received Angust 26th ;—Read December ard, I854.] 


SrHINGES. 


l. MACROGLOSSA PELIS, Cram., Pap. Exot. i. pl. 94, fig. C. 
2. MACROGLOSSA LUTEATA, Butler, P. Z. S. l875, p. 24L pl. 37, 


fig. 5 d 
3. MACROGLOSSA GILIA, H. Scheff., Samml. Exot. Schmett, pl. 23, 
fig. I07. 
4. MACROGLOSSA GYRANS, Walk. Catal. Lep. Het. Brit. Mus. viii, 
p. M. 


.b. LOPHURA PUSILLA, Butler, P. Z. S. l875, p. 244. 
6. Haman yras, Linn. (Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. I45, fig. H.). 
7. Canymsia PANOPUS, Cram, Pap. Exot. pl. 224, fig. A, B. 


Bomeyces. 


B. MELITTIA EURYTION, Westw., Cab. Orient. Ent. pl. 30, fig. 5. 
9. Evsrwia communis, Butler, Ann & Mag. Nat. Hist. I875, p. !40, 
pl. l3, fig. l. 
l0. Eusrxi BELLATRIX, Westw., Cab. Orient. Ent, pl. 33, fig. २. 
| ll. NyxerangwoN zamra, Butler, Ent. Monthly Mag. v. p. 273 
k^ l2. Sxwrowis ATKINSONI, Moore, P. Z. S. I87l, p. 245, pl. LG, fig. 2. 
y Iä. Evcnromia POLYXENA, Linn. (Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. 3l, fig 
^ l4. MILIONIA ZONEA, Moore, P. Z. S. 872, p. 569. 
| l5. NrorrwERA LACTICINIA, Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. I28, fig. E. 
É- | IG. PrirasiLA VARIANS, Walker (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. v. 
I" pl. 88, fig *) 
7. TEYPHÆROMERA PLAGIFERA, Walk. (Butler, L c., pl. 88, fig. 3) 
१ ` IB. EvscngMA MILITARIS, Linn. (Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. 29, fig. B) 
E I. Hiusru PAPILIONARIA, Guérin, Mag. de Zool. I53l, p. l2 
DEM x. $0. QCrvecrosta rAPILIONAEIS, Drury, Exot. Ins. pl. Il, fig. 4. 
i». 92). Crerosi PANTHONA, Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. 322, fig. © 
l 22, CHALCOSIA ARGENTATA, Moore, Dese. Lep. Coll. Atkinson, p. L7. 
8 23. Piporvs GnAUCOPIS, Drury, Exot. Ins. pl. 6, fig. 4. 
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. Moore, F. Z. S, 
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26. DzvaNicA nicoLom, Moore, n. sp * 
Female: forewing black, crossed by a yellow outwardly oblique 
medial band ; veins indistinctly lined with blue: hindwing yellow, with - 
& black marginal band, which is broad and truncated at the apical end 
n and very narrow at anal end; base of wing also slightly black. Body, 
| legs, and antennm bluish-black. Expanse l} inch 
This species is nearest allied to D. risa ( Eterusia risa, Dbleday) 
27. Pixma FERHEA, Walk. (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. pl. 83, 





fig. 7. 
28. TRYPANOPHONA HUMERALIS, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. vii, 
| p. l593 
7 29. Hyrsa ALCIFHRON, Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. l33, fig. E. 


"30. Hypsa PLAGINOTA, Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. pl. 87, fig. 7. 
Sl. Hyrsa HELICONIA, Linn. (Walk. Catal Lep. Het. B. M. ii, 


32. Hyrsa OLAVATA, Butler, Trans. Ent. Soc. I875, p. 37. 
33. HrsA MARMOREA, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. p. 674 
34. PrirLONA inors, Walk. (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. pl. 87, 


fig. 6). 
35. BIzONE manca, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. vii, p. l684. 
" 36. Bansine GRATIOSA, Guerin, Delessert’s Voy. pl. 26, fig. l 


37. Banstne CONJUNCTANA, Walk. (tessellata, Butler, Types Lep. 
s Het. B. M. pl. 86, f. I2) 

38. ALOPE OCELLIFERA, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. iii, p. 620. 

39. ALOA SANGUINOLENTA, Fabr., Ent. Syst. iii, l, p. 473. 

40, OREATONOTUS DIMINUTA, Walk. (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. 

pl. 85, fig. 5). 

4l. RHODOGASTRIA ASTREA, Drury, Ins. ii, pl. 28, fig. 4. 

42. ORGYIA ALBIFASCIA, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. Suppl. p. 325. 

43. ARTAXA SUBFASCIATA, Walk., l. c. Suppl. p. 332. 

44. REDOA SUBMAEGINATA, Walk. (Butler, Types Lep. Het. B. M. 
, pl. 89, fig. 3) 
| 4 Perisa pasais, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. iv, p. 966 

46. NUMENES INSIGNIS, Moore, Catal, Lep. E. I. C. ii, pl. I0, fig. 6. 

47. LYMANTRIA OBSOLETA, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. iv, p. 880. 

ABR. Trapaca VISHNU, Lefebvre, Zool. Journ. iii, p. 207. 


b 49. DREATA TESTACEA, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. iv, p. 905. 
Y 50. Cricuta TRIFENESTRATA, Helfer, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. L473, 
p. 45. 


Sl. APHENDALA DIVARICATA, Moore, n. sp. 
Female. Upperside pale purplish brownish ochmons: forewing 
m n slender dark ochreous-brown band curving upward from poste- 
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rior margin at one-third from the base to one-third before the apex, and j^ 
from which a straight erect similar band extends from its costal end to 
the posterior angle. Body dark ochreous-brown. Expanse lj inch. 
Taken at Sileuri. { 
52. NATADA RUGOSA, Walk. Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. v. p. ll09 X 


[53. Zeuzera, sp. The larve, pupm, and perfect insects observed 


by J. Wood-Mason. The ‘borer’ of tea-planters.] 


Nocrves. 


54. PRODENIA CILIGERA, Guén., Noct. i, p. 364. 

55. AMYNA SELENAMPHA, Guén., Noct. i, p. 406. 

56. ALAMIS UMBRINA, Guén., Noct. iii, p. 4 EJ 
57. XANTHODES TRANSVERSA, Guén., Noct. ii, p. 20 

5H. WVARNIA IGNITA, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xxxiii, p. 825 

59. ANOPHIA OLIVESCENS, Guén., Noct. iii, p. 48 

60. ATHYRMA, sp. ? 

6l. CALESIA HEMORRHODA, Guén., Noct. iii, p. 258 

69. REMIGIA FRUGALIS, Fabr. (Walker, Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xiv, 


REMIGIA ARCHESIA, Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. 273, fig. F. G 


G4. CALLYNA JAGUAkIA, Walk., Catal. Lep: Het. B. M. xin, p. *8 
I509. 
65. Senicea SUBSTRUENS, Walk., l. c. xiv, p. I276 i 


66. LxvawiopEs HYPOLEUCA, Guén., Noct. iii, p. l25 
67. ARGIVA HIEROGLYFHIOA, Drury, Exot. Ins. ii, pl. 2, fig. व 
68. NYCTIPAO enEPUSCULARIS, Cram. (Walk., Catal Lep. Het. B. M 


xiv, P- L304) 
CTIPAO OBLITERANS, Walk., l. c. xiv, p I307 


70. HULODES CARANEA, Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. 269, fig. E F | ! Nj 
- Jl. Lacorrema HONESTA, Hubn. (Walk. Catal Lep. Het. B. M. ॥ 
xiv, p. l352) A 
»79. OFHIDERES SALAMINIA, Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. I7%, fig A. | - 


73. OPHIDERES FULLONICA, | 
74. SPIRAMA COHJERENS, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xiv, p. 


[75. EUMETA CRAMERI. The larve observed by J. Wood -Mas 


"The 'leaf-insect' of planters, ] es Sa F 
E (76. EUMETA, sp. The larvae observed by J. wW ood-Maso A En | n" 4 


k-ingect wi रे lan «08 
tt’ of planters.] 
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79. BUZURA wvLTIPUNCTARIA, Walk., Catal, Lep. Het. B. M. xxvi, 
p. l5o3l EU 
^k 80. ELPHOS scoLoPAICA, Drury, Exot. Ins. ii, pl. 22, fig. L. M. 
Bl. Macana xora, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xxiii, p. 934. a 
हि H2. NAXA TEXTILIS, Walk., l. c. vii, p. L743. 2 
83. MICRONIA CASEATA, Guén,, Phal. ii, p. 27. eil 
84. MIORONIA ACULEATA, Guén., l. c. ii, pL l3, fig. 8. I" 
85. ARGYRIS OCELLATA, H. Sch. (Walk., Catal Lep. Het. B. M. i 
xxii, p. 807. Y 
BO. ACIDALIA, sp. ? 
B7. ABRAXAS MARTARIA, Guén, Phal. ii, p. 205. " * 
T p Y 
PYRALES. 
BB. ASTURA PUNCTIFERALIS, Guen., Delt. et Pyral. p. 320. 
H9. Evcrvrnys PROCOPIALIS, Cram., Pap. Exot. pl. 368, fig. E. 
CHRAMBICES, 
O0. APURIMA XANTHOGASTRELLA, Walk. Catal Lep. Het. B. M. 
xxvii, p. 494. 
s TINEINES. 
#0]. NosyMNA REPLETELLA, Walk., Catal. Lep. Het. B. M. xxix, 
p. 83l. 
99. Sacora RUTILELLA, Walk., Characters of Und. Lep. Het. p. I0l 
(869). 
[The insects before whose names an asterisk (*) is prefixed were 
captured on Nemotha, a peak of the North Cachar Hills about 3300 feet 
high. All the rest were taken at Sileuri, Borakhai, Silduby, Dharmkhal, 
Durgakuna, Doarbun, Irangmara, Doloo, Subong, and other tes-gardens 
in the plains. The only species of any interest to tea-planters are the 
> Zeuzera and the two case-bearers belonging to the genns Eumata, descrip- 
tions of which will be published hereafter elsewhere. J. W-M.] 
^ 
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XI.—RHevised Synopsis of the Species of Cheeradodis, a remarkable Genus 
of Mantodea common to India and Tropical America — By J. Woop- 
Mason, Officiating Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and Pro- 
Jessor of Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College, Caloutta, 

(With l5 Woodcuts.) 

Since the former version of this Synopsis was published, some 
additional material has fallen into my hands, by the aid of which I have 
been enabled to establish the existence of two distinct Indian species, 
and to identify with certainty a larva which I had previously assigned 
with hesitation to Oh. rhombicollis. 

७ Two Indi ign species have been described, one by Fabricius under 
the name of Mantis cancellata, and the other by De Saussure as Oh. 
squilla. from a perfect male insect and a larva. The recent discovery of 
the true female of the latter proves that the insects I had previously 
considered to be females and abnormal males of it r&present a different 
species, to which I have the less hesitation in applying the Fabrician 
name that Prof. Westwood has named a female from Saugor in the 

Oxford Museum Ch. cancellata. 

De Saussure has described and figured one of the remarkable larvae 
of the genus—that of his Ch. squilta—, and pointed ont the close resem- 
blance it bears to that of an American species; De Borre has recently = 
firtired a larva of Ch. rhombicollis which is nearly intermediate in age 
between my figures 3 and 4; a larva of Ch. rhomboidea is preserved in 
the British Museum; and I give figures of the larvie of three additional 

Species and also of an earlier stage of Ch. squilla; so that, counting the 

— larva of Ch. strumaria figured by Mérian, larve of no less than 7 out of 

the 9 species recognized by me nre now known 
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884.}] J. Wood-Mason—Synopsis of the Species of Chasradodis. 239 


Genus Cmamapopis, Serville. 
A. Fore femora without a black blotch on the inner side. 


== l. CH@RADODIS STRUMARIA. 


* 


Madame Mérinn, Ins. de Surinam, 3726, tab. 27, 9 et nymph. 

Hoesel von Rosonhof, Der monatlich-heransgegebenen Insecten Belnatigung, Ster 
Theil, 3749, Locust tab. iii, fig. l et 2, 9 et nymph (copied from Mérian). 

Mantis strumaria, Linn., Syst. Nat. Ins. t. i, pt. ii, I767, p. O9l, no. 73, 9. 
Fabr., Ent. Syst. ii, I793, p. IS, no. 2l, 9. 
cancellata, Stoll, Spectres ot Mantes, pl. xi, fig. 42, 9 (non Fabr.). 

Cheradodis cancellata, Serville, Hist, nat. des Orthopt. १839, p. 206, 9 (non 
Fabr.) 











cancellata, Snussunro, Mant, meric. p. u9. 7,2. Sw 
atrumaria, Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B. xlix, pt. ii, p. 82, I880, 9. 








Madame Mérian was the first to figure a species of this genus. | | 
Her figures were aec and described by Linnwus, whose description | 
applies to the perfect female insect, his name having obviously been | 
suggested by a fanciful resemblance of the swellings on the sides of the 
pronotum in the supposed nymph to series of scrofulous tumours 
(struma). 










Fig. X. | 
f the pronotum of a specimen. . 
 Mérian's figure, accurately coin- - | 


The accompanying ontline drawi 
when superposed upon the same part o 
cides therewith. 

Stoll's figure 42 without doubt represents n specimen of the same `» 

Han Cayenne (9, Serville) ; Surinam ( 9, Mérian, Stoll; € 9, De 
Saussure) - 


* 


Se. 


B. Fore femora with a black blotch on the inner side * | 
(a.) The blotch on the lower half of the joint (American). .— 


In the females of the following two species, the posterior angles* 
the pronotal expansions are broadly rounded and are not produced back UN 


wards beyond the level of the hinder end of the primitive pronotum 
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2, CHERADODIS RHOMBICOLLIS. 


Mantis rhombicollis, Latr. in Voy. de Humb., Zool, Ins. p. I03, pl. 39, figs. 2, 3 g 
Chæradodis peruviana, Serville, Hist. nut. des Orthopt. 3539, p. 207, ४ 
strumaria, Stil, Syst. Mant., 877,p.l5, d 9. > 
rhombicollis, Wood-Mason, Ll. c. p. 52$ 9.—Do Borre, Listo des 
Mant. Mus. Hoy. de Belg. I883, p. 5; et Comptes-rendus Soc. Ent, Belg, Nov. 893, 
9 ot nymph fig. i 

The blotch commences, in both sexes, near the base of the femur, 
extends through the ungual groove nearly to the middle of the joint, and 
is there succeeded by a marginal row of black points in contact with the 


bases of alternate spines. 











Fig. 7, 9. Fig. 6, द 
+ Hat. éd 2, Guayaquil, in the collection of the British Museum; 
New Granada (d १, 500); २ et nymph, Ecuador, in Mus. Roy. Belg. 
3. CH@®RADODIS SERVILLEI. 

| Wood-Mason, |. c. p. 83, 9 et nymph. 
« 9. Closely allied to the preceding, from which it differs in having 
| the margiral field of the tegmina proportionately narrower, and in the 
smaller size, as well as in the different shape, of the femoral blotch, which 





Fig. 8, $ 
cdit and oval, commences just beyond the ungual groove, and is fol- 
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4. CHORADODIS BRUNNERI. 






o. ME 
' जि 


Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B., I882, xli, p.2l, 9 et nymph. - ra 
; F m 

। &. Closely allied to Oh. rlombicollis, Latr., and Ch. Servillet, W.-M. || | 
differing from both in the size, shape, and position of the femoral blotch, | i k 
which is nearly thrice as long as broad, extends rather farther in front — 
of the ungual groove than it does behind it, and is followed by four black २ 
puncta arranged along the lower margin of the joint at the bases of alter- 
nate spines), and in having the posterior margin of the pronotum slight- 











Fig. 9, 2. 


d ly convex instead of concave ; from the former in its much narrower and 
: from the latter in its rather broader tegmina; and from the latter in the 
upper margin of its fore femora being coarsely granulated, and sinuous 
instead of straight, in which latter respect it approaches the former. 
Han. ? and nymph (Fig. 2), Santa Fé de Bogotá, New Granada, in 
coll. Ind. Mus. Calcutta. 


In the females of the next two species, and, in all probability, in those 
of Ch. rhomboidea also, the posterior angles of the pronotal lamelle are 
ronnded-angnlate and produced backwards, so that the hinder end of the 
primitive pronotum projects in the bottom of an angular emargination. 


"i 
| 
है 
J 


5. CHERADODIS LATICOLLIS. 
Charadodis laticollis, Servillo, Revue, p. 24; Hist. nat, des Orthopt. I859, p. 


208, pl. iv, fig. 2, 9. 
Sanssure, Mantes Americ. p. 20. 9. 
strumaria, Id., ibid. p.l8, d. 
laticollis, Stil, Syab, Mant. IS77, I7, 9. 
Wood-Mason, J. A. S. B. laso, vol. xlix, pt. ii, p. S3, g 9. 


The blotch is situated, in both sexes, just beyond the ungual groove, 
L is oblong-rhomboidal in shape, and is followed by two black points on the 
.* bases of alternate spines; there is a fuscous speck at the end of the stig- 











| 














stigma; in its shorter and differently shaped facial shield ; and in having 
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T? 





Fig.l, 9. Fig. 0, ४. 
matal spot of the tegmina ; and the antero-lateral margins of the prono- 
tal lamellæ are arcuate or convex, especially in the female. 

Han. 5 4,5 ९, Ecuador, in the collection of the Indian Museum, 


Calcutta; Peru (9, Stål); Cayenne (9, Serville et Stil); Surinam 
(d, Saussure). क 


6. CHERADODIS STALII, 
Wood-Mason, l c. p. B3, d. 9. 


Differs from the preceding in the shape of the blotch (which is 
pointed at both ends and commences in the ungual groove, and on either 
side of which the femur is pale luteous-yellow instead of being clouded with 
fuscous); in being without a fuscous speck at the distal end of the 





Fig. I, 5 





Fig. 72, 9 


sinuous-concave and the lateral angles 
more broadly rounded off. 
Ecuador, in the Museums of Calentta and Oxford. 


of the 
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mens in the Indian Museum; it more nearly approaches Stoll's figure, 
agreeing therewith in the points in which it differs from the former | 

The blotch commences in the ungual groove, thence extending as far 
along the femur as in the preceding four species, but it is not followed 
by a marginal row of black points. The pronotal lamellæ have no poste- 
rior angles, their postero-lateral margins dwindling away to nothing 
posteriorly. 

Han. d, Pará, in the collection of the British Museum. A nymph, 
from Ega, in the same collection, probably also belongs to this species. 

This species is nearest allied to Ch. laticollis. 


(B.) The blotch on the upper half of the joint (Indian). 
B. CHEEADODIS CANCELLATA. 


Mantis cancellata, Fabr., Ent. Syst. ii, I793, p. 3. 
Cheradodia squilla, Lucas, Ann. Ent. Soc. Fr, 5 sér. ii, 2872, p. 32, Q. 
Wood-Mason, L €. p. 48 fee parte). 

Pronotum dissimilar in the sexes, being much less dilated in the 
male than in the female; its antero-lateral and postero-lateral margins 
not forming an angle at their junction in the female. 

Femoral blotch narrower, confined to the folinceous crest of the 
joint, and bordered below by a band of enamel-like bright emerald-green 

In the shape and extent of the pronotal expansions, the male of this 
species much resembles the same sex of Charadodts rhomboidea, differing, 
however, strikingly therefrom in its much shorter pronotum. The female 
approaches and differs from those of Cheradodis rhombicollis and its 
allies in the same respects 

Has. India (Fabricius) generally, from Ceylon, through Madras and 
Central India (9 in coll. Hop. Oxon.), to the banks of the Killing River 
on the N. E. Frontier (nymph [Fig. l] in coll. Ind. Mus. Calc.) 

Obs. A specimen of this species in the British Museum is errone- 
ously labelled “ Brazil." 


9. CHORADODIS SQUILLA. 








Choradodis aquilla, Sanssare, Mél Orthopt. t. i, Sme fasc. p. OL, pl. iv, fig. 3, 
3a, ४ et nymph. 

— — Lucas, Ann. Entom. Soc. Fr. 5 aér. t. ii, 872, p. 32, 9. 

— — Wood-Mason, l. 0. p. 84 (ee parte). 

Pronotum similar in the sexes, its postero-lateral forming with ita 
antero-lateral margin a distinct angle in both; that of the male differing 
from that of the female only in being rather less expanded, and conse- 
quently less convex, postero-Interally 

Femoral blotch broader, extending on to the primitive femur up to 
the inner end of the unequal groove and not bordered with green 





& —* 









Fig. l4, d. Fig. l5 9. 


It is much more probable that the insect obtained by M. Jansen in 
the neighbourhood of Madras and described by Lucas as the opposite sex 
of De Sanssure's species is a female of the preceding than of this species. 

Han. Ceylon, 4 et nymph in Geneva Museum, d $ and larvie in 

Museums of Caleutta and Colombo. 

| I am indebted to the courtesy and liberality of the Trustees of the 

| Colombo Museum for perfect insects and nymphs, and to Mr. F. M. 
Mackwood for 8 nymph of this species. 

y In Fig. l4, the left lateral angle has been much too rounded off by 
the engraver; it should be like the right. 
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A, N. PEARSON, Jour. As, Soc. Bengal, 834, Vol. LIII, Pt, II. 
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i-R.Plwllothelys westwoodi, ० v. 


5. Phyllothelys paradoxum, nymph. 
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Caf Names of Now Genera and Specics have an nsterisk (र) profixod. 
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| phnmns tigrinna, 25 





Abraxas martaria, 237 
Acanthops, 208 a trifurcatus, 26, 27 - 
*Acesina, jb vunlcanus, 25 E 
» par ib., 42 »  xebrinus, 28 ॥ 
Acidalia, 237 i ys xoilus, ib. 
Alamis umbrinn, 236 Appias, 46 
Alon sanguinolenta, 235 * , umboldes, ib. " 
Alope ocellifera, ib. "Apporasa, 38 
ypodin, 23 atkinsoni, ib. 
absens, चा Apurimn xanthopgaatrolia, 237 
Fe agaba, 398 ` : Argivn hieroglyphica, 236 
" alea, i5,, 39 Argyris ocellata, 237 
E andersoni#, 43 





» antholns, 39 
Í 4 apidanus, 4I 
- = aresto, 39, ib. 


Artaxa wabfasciata, 235 


Asturn punctiforalim, 287 
Athyrmoa, 236 


Arhopala chinensis, खि rs 
z 











* Aron, 42 Barsine conjanctana, 235 
» atkinsoni, 38 » — gratiosa, ib. 
* atrax, 39 » — tessellata, iB. ७ 
* bazalus, ib,  Bizone bianca, ib. 
x ge — — 234 
* c nsum multipunetaria, 
"n diardi, ib Calamites, १०७१ , 038 
s "x er 30 Calesin hoomorrhoda, 236 
* nlgida, के Callynn jaguaria, ib 
PT eal $2 Calymnia panopus, 234 
4 In, 37 Catophaga, x 
* 42 00 noombo, ib. 
E perimuta, i5. 3 panlinn, 44 
. 2i solta, 23 roepstorffii, ib, 
$ taoonnn, 43 » wardii 43 
hà vidura, 36 Cophaloxys lacteipennis, 233 
ta, का " locusta, ib. 
Amyna selonampha, 236 — quadrimncala, ib. 
Anaxarcha, 206 terpsichore, tb, 
Anophia olivescens, 236 Chnlcosin argentata, 234 
*Aphendala divaricata, 235 "Chliarin, 32 
Aphnimug, 25, 27 : cachara, 33 zu 
. » concanus, 27 * chandransa, $5, £v 
. 26 » eltoln, ib 3 
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frogalis, ib 
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Pago l7, sixth line from top, for “ rura" read “ " 
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i» sixth line from bottom, for “ tripnpilled " read " ed =» 

IO, ten lines from bottom, omit tho word and" aftor “ conspicuous. 
23, thirteen lines from top, for “ subbasal " read “ subanal," dtt 2t 
» five lines from bottom, for “ lycana”™ read ४ lyconina,” Y -— 
24, fourteen linea from top, for " bracteala " read “ bracteata!” $+ 
25, fourteen lines from bottom, for “ near ™ read '' ७ जे " s. wi 
27, eleven lines from top, for ** black ” read '* band,’ ३ 

28, eleven lines from top, for “ lunulifer " road lunulifera." 

98, ten lines fro for “ Catal, Brit. Mus. p. 3. pl. 8, fig. 92, 

ised छो read “Illus. Diurn. Lep, Lycomidom, p. Lig, pl. 35, figa. 45, 49 


40, twelve lines from bottom, — a hyphen for the comma between | 


tho words “coll '' and 
4l, fifteen and fourteen lines from bottom, for “ ansens" and " absens" 
. . road '" AnsEUS " and *' abee : &. 
48, twelve lines from for “ 564" read '" 604" —— 
62, two lines from top, for " xxii" read “ xii," b > हु हे 
— है 
i - १ * 








